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Nathan Hale to a Friend 
at Verdun 



Friendly Sir: 

This is the first opportunity I have had of ac- 
knowledging your request for News from Home. 
By good fortune I am in Receipt of your Letter 
in New Haven and therefore am able to give you 
a late Account of Doings at your Alma Mater. 

You would be diverted to observe the Faculty 
Platoon at drill upon the Campus. I saw your 
Friend, Charles Seymour, in it yesterday. Every- 
one here is speaking of his Book' & it will give 
you pleasure to know that it contains just the 
sound Reason, good Sense, & lack of Prejudice 
that we relish'd in that Discourse in your Room, 
when he enumerated the diplomatic Events that 
led up to the War. 

Being on Furlough, I have indulg'd in con- 
siderable Reading. Two Books published by the 
Press recently establish'd here at Yale have par- 
ticularly interested me: the one an Account of 
the framing of our Constitution* with a very 
readable Description of the Men who formed it, 
and the other a most modern Volume on Prison 
Reform,* reflecting the excellent Spirit of Fel- 
lowship and Tolerance characteristic of the 
Times. Thomas Mott Osborne has gained my 
Respect by it. 

Give my Comp'ts to our English Lieutenant. 
Tell him that I am sending him a Book by the 
Post which will inform him of all I didn't know 
about our Navy when he ask'd me regarding it.* 
By the bye, if you don't know more of the Navy 
than I did or fiian most People here at Home, I 
counsel you to peruse it too. 

I ask your Pardon for writing you a Letter^ so 
lacking in diversion & in atonement I am^ sending 
you a Volume that has just the Charms in whidh 
my Epistle is deficient. In the first place, it is 
written by a Lady (a very well-bom and clever 
one) ; secondly, it is brief ; and thirdly, it has not 
so much as a remote connection with the War.* 

I remain with Esteem 

Yr. Sincere Friend & Hblc. Svt. 
' N. Hale. 

* DIPLOMATIC BACKGROUND OF THE 

WAR. By Charles Seymour. $2.00 net. 
"THE FRAMING OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. By Max Farrand. $2.00 net. 

* SOCIETY AND PRISONS. By Thomas 

Mott Osborne. $1.35 net. 

* OUR MANY-SIDED NAVY. Bv Robert 

W. Neeser. 41 Illustrations. $2.50 net. 
•A JOURNEY TO OHIO IN 1810. By 
Margaret Van Horn Dwight. $1.00 net 
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Editorial 



Some authoritative utterance on the part 
of British statesmanship as to war aims was 
overdue. We have tit /now in Mr. Lloyd . 
George's Glasgow speech. It has been wel- 
comed in this country as signalizing the har- 
mony of purpose of tiie Allies. That Britain 
has made giant strides in the past five months 
toward a liberal war policy, that her impe- 
rialists and reactionaries are now more dis- 
credited than at any time since their com- 
plete ascendancy two years ago, no one can 
doubt. But the declaration will hardly meas- 
ure up to the high standard set by the Rus- 
sians. Reservations and evasions there are 
in plenty. And they seem so needless. The 
aUied nations have only to declare their un- 
wavering intention to fight for liberty and 
not for the privilege of exercising tyranny 
anjrwhere ; to devise means for international 
co-operation on a basis of justice which must 
be mutual. This is no aspiration for the im- 
possible. In three months the whole moral 
aspect of the world has changed. Only the 
most poverty-stricken imagination can fail to 
see it. The two great republics, of Russia 
and America, are stepping to the van. The 
little candles of oppression that think them- 
selves sufficient to light our various countries 
are being seen in their petty paleness against 
the great sunrise of universal liberty. Terri- 
torial adjustments are small affairs, once we 
know that all the powers concerned are peace 
powers, in which the irresponsibility of rul- 
ing persons belongs to their ancient history. 
No one in this country has doubted the clean 
purpose of France. And we know, too, what 
the great heart of the English masses wants. 
Every new report bears testimony to the 
great new vision that is dawning in the Brit- 
ish Isles. No one has stated it better than 
the Boer soldier and statesman, General 
Smuts, in his speech in the House of Com- 
mons on May 15th : "I think of the difficulties 
that still lie ahead of us, which are going to 
test all the nations fighting for liberty far 



more than they have ever been tested in the 
past. And I hope and pray that they all may 
•have clearness of vision and purpose, and 
especially that strength of soul in the coming 
days which will be more necessary than 
strength of arm. I verily believe that we are 
within reach of priceless and immeasurable 
good, not only for this United Kingdom and 
group of nations to which we belong, but 
also for the whole world." 

Why could not Mr. Lloyd George express 
this with the authority of his position? 
There is conwnon ground for all the Allies if 
they will climb up a little. 



America's participation in the war adds 
tremendously on the side of a constructive 
peace. A peace dictated by Germany is un- 
thinkable outside of the Central Powers. A 
treaty drawn by the Entente Allies before the 
Czar's overthrow might have imposed unwise 
conditions on the vanquished. But the Rus- 
sian revolt has changed the whole situation, 
since it is apparent that peace terms accept- 
able to the Republic will be altogether differ- 
ent from those approved by the Czar. Con- 
stantinople, to take a single typical illustra- 
tion, would have been claimed by the Czar's 
government, together with a land approach, 
which would have caused immediate friction, 
and led to innumerable complications in the 
future. The Republic, however, does not 
want territory, and would therefore look with 
friendly eye upon the proposal to internation- 
alize the Turkish capital and the Dardanelles. 
How much more must this free incentive 
toward world-building be increased by the 
accession of the United States, which wants 
neither territory nor indemnity, and seeks 
only the good of all. 

But a constructive and permanent peace is 
not to be had from mere wishing. The desire 
must be based upon thought that takes note 
of conditions as they are. Russian revolu- 
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tionists must not ignore the fact that they are 
still menaced from without by the same kind 
of tyranny that they overthrew within their 
boundaries ; for imless they realize the neces- 
sity of overcoming the highwayman who has 
beset their friends they are likely to lose their 
own newly won freedom. And the people of 
this country as well as its press, and those in 
charge of the Government, must realize that 
only liberty is a cure for tyranny. The one 
distinct and ever-recurring note heard 
throughout this international upheavel is the 
cry of democracy; and that cry will not be 
stilled. It is no part of the duty of this coun- 
try to impose particular forms of govern- 
ment upon other peoples ; but it is our duty, 
now that we are in the struggle, to do our 
utmost toward enabling each people to exer- 
cise its own sovereignty. The leaven of lib- 
erty has so permeated all nations that only 
the removal of dang^ from without is neces- 
sary to enable the people to assert them- 
selves; and we can make no greater contri- 
bution to the cause of freedom than by set- 
ting the world an example in the manage- 
ment of our own affairs. 

* * * 

The Senate Finance Committee has im- 
proved the House revenue bill by eliminating 
therefrom the tariff provisions and some of 
the taxes on labor products. But it has also 
weakened its good features by reducing the 
surtaxes on large incomes while leaving un- 
changed the new taxes on small ones. And 
the evil done outweighs the good. Worst of 
all it has made no effort to put any tax on 
unused lands. The landowner who allows 
his holdings to be used is to be subject to 
taxes on incomes and profits. The one who 
— in spite of scarcity of food and other com- 
modities — ^withholds valuable land from use, 
is to be exempt. And yet Senator Simmons 
and his colleagues on the Committee profess 
great concern over waste, scarcity and rising 

cost of living! 

* * * 

Very reluctantly, it seems, has the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission refused to allow 
at once as great an additional burden as the 
railroads wish to pile upon consumers. A 
fifteen per cent, advance all along the line 
was not allowed, but the refusal takes the 
form of providing for a rehearing in Octo- 
ber. Moreover an immediate increase in cer- 
tain rates is allowed the Eastern roads. If 



the railroad managers are as dissatisfied with 
the decision as the press reports, it must be 
because they have grown accustomed to the 
securing of unreasonable demands from the 
Commission, as at present constituted. It is 
long since an important request of theirs has 
been refused. In view of the continual in- 
crease in the cost of living, the Commission 
should certainly not allow any increase in 
monopoly charges which it can prevent, and 
should not encourage hopes in that direction. 
The possibility of reopening the request in 
October, together with the possibility of 
other demands by the railroads against the 
public interest, makes it a matter of supreme 
importance that future appointments to the 
Commission be of a different caliber from 
those that have been made. That the mor^ 
recent appointees are inclined to favor the 
railroads, was evident even before they took 
their seats. Senator La FoUette made clear 
in opposing confirmation of Commissioners 
Hall and Daniels, what was to be expected 
of them. Now there are three new appoint- 
ments to be made, one to fill a vacancy caused 
by death and two for the new positions cre- 
ated by Congress. There should be no rail- 
road partisans selected for these. 

Hoodlums wearing the uniform of the 
United States Army and Navy broke up a 
peaceable parade and meeting in Boston on 
July 1, in which were many women and chil- 
dren. Are these the kind of men whom we 
depend upon to impress on Germany our hor- 
ror of war on non-combatants, our objection 
to **frightfulness," our antipathy to militar- 
ism and our love of democracy? 



That two wrongs make a right must seem 
a sound principle to Governor Lowden of Illi- 
nois. Because a bill passed by both branches 
of the Legislature abolished capital punish- 
ment for murder only, and failed to mention 
treason or kidnapping, he vetoed it. But it is 
not worth while to find fault with his reason- 
ing on grounds of humanity. Barbarism 
toward condemned murderers cannot be ex- 
pected to receive much attention in tiiese 
days. It is different, however, with the fact 
that the Governor assumes to block the action 
of the Legislature for no other reason than 
that he personally disagrees with it. If it is 
true that legislatures are representative 
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bodies, and the Governor holds them to be so, 
then his veto is a conscious effort to block 
what he believes to be the popular will. That 
is a contemptuous attitude toward democ- 
racy. It shows that direct legislation is badly 
needed in Illinois. 



The raising of $100,000,000 by voluntary 
subscription to carry on the sanitary and 
medical service that is an important part of 
military operations opens an interesting 
question. Just why should this essential part 
of our national enterprise be financed by the 
free-will offerings of our rich, while other 
branches of the service are financed by tax- 
ation? It was as a matter of course that Mr. 
H. P. Davison, of J. P. Morgan & Co., was 
appointed to direct the American Red Cross 
work. Doubtless thousands of himible and 
obscure families of small income rejoice to 
do their bit by contributing small sums or 
making bandages, and perhaps we should re- 
spect a custom that leaves play for voluntary 
sacrifice and good will. Yet there do exist 
young men in our army who, wounded and in 
hospital, would prefer to owe no gratitude 
to the Steel Corporation or to Mr. Rockefeller 
•for the attention there given them. Is not 
too much of the Red Cross fund put there 
without sacrifice by men who have gained it 
through the enjoyment of unfair privileges, 
and who, in giving thus, are permitted to 
earn too cheaply a name for good citizenship? 

The Seed of Absolutism 

The attention of Mr. William H. Lamar, 
attorney for the Post Office Department, 
must be called to the First Amendment to 
tiie Constitution of the United States. This 
says: 

Ck>ngre88 shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press. . . . 

Mr. Lamar should study this section be- 
cause he is under the impression that author- 
ity to abridge freedom of the press has been 
conferred upon him by the Espionage Act 
Acting on this impression he has entered on 
a policy of suppression which, if upheld and 
persisted in, must make the democratic sec- 
tions of the Constitution mere scraps of 
paper; and must make the United States a 



very insecure place for democracy. His lat- 
est exploit is the suppression of an issue of 
The American Socialist of Chicago. The 
issue has been suppressed merely because 
it happens to be Mr. Lamar's personal opin- 
ion tfiat something in it is contrary to the 
Espionage Act. Leaving out of consideration 
congressional lack of authority to abridge 
freedom of the press, there still remains the 
fact that Mr. Lamar's individual opinion, the 
basis of which has not even been made pub- 
lic, should not decide what may or may not 
be admitted to the mails. 

In view of such attacks on the freedom of 
the press it is well to repeat some of the un- 
answerable argmnents advanced by Louis F. 
Post when, .during Roosevelt's administra- 
tion, the postal censors suppressed a Chicago 
publication on the charge of "immorality," 
without indicating what matter in the paper 
came under that head. Mr. Post, after many 
months of effort to secure from reluctant and 
secretive officials information concerning the 
specific oflFense of the suppressed paper, final- 
ly learned, to quote his own words, **that it 
was for publishing two articles, only the 
titles of which are given, and in which, how- 
ever offensive they may be to good taste, 
even a prude could hardly find material for 
specifications on a charge of immorality." In 
comment Mr. Post said editorially in The 
Public of August 12, 1905 : 

So long as an administrative officer can withdraw 
mailing rights from a publication for any offense 
whatever, without an opportunity for the publisher 
to be heard in his own defense before an impartial 
tribunal, fair play is impossible. Though we deny 
mailing rights to indecent publications, fair play 
demands that the person accused of the offense, and 
whose personal and property rights are involved in 
the accusation, shall have the opportunity he is guar- 
anteed in all other cases to convince his fellow citi- 
zens that his publication is not indecent. It is his 
right to be judicially heard in his own defense. 
... No matter how objectionable or even dan- 
gerous a paper's teachings may seem to the censors, 
no matter how offensive its language in their own 
estimation, so palpable an invasion of the common- 
est rights of citizenship is a direct menace to the 
independent press of ttie country. Any law that 
authorizes it should be swept from the statute books. 
. . . Under the postal censorship publications are 
denied mailing rights, not because they are offensive 
to decency, but because the censor, from whom there 
is no appeal, chooses to think them so. Here is the 
seed of a mighty tree of absolutism. 

The same comment applies with even 
greater force to the censorship of today. 
The "seed of a mighty tree of absolutism" 
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has begun to sprout. It should not be al- 
lowed to flourish any longer. 



Why Bread Is Dear 

A paragraph floating through the press 
states that bread is retailing in Detroit for 
thirteen cents a loaf, while across the river 
in Windsor it sells for nine cents. In com- 
ment the Duluth Herald presents this expla- 
nation : 

"But Windsor is in Canada, and Canada has a 
food control law; while Detroit is in the United 
States, which has no food-control law, but has a 
Congress which fiddles with politics and quails be- 
fore special interests while vital needs reach the 
stage of precarious crisis." 

While such an explanation is plausible and 
may be correct, it leaves unanswered ques- 
tions which may occur to some. Even 
though Canada has a food-control law, why 
should Windsor bakers accept nine cents for 
a loaf when they can get a much better price 
for the same loaf in Detroit? And why 
should Detroiters pay thirteen cents for a 
loaf when some of tiiem, at least, might send 
to Windsor for bread at nine cents? 

Transportation between Detroit and Wind- 
sor does not differ materially from that be- 
tween a number of American cities, as, for 
example, Philadelphia and Camden, New Jer- 
sey. Suppose bread were selling at nine 
cents a loaf in Camden and Philadelphia 
bakers were asking thirteen cents. Is it not 
morally certain that Camden bread would 
soon flood the Philadelphia market? Would 
not this be the case even though the cause of 
the difference were that New Jersey had a 
food-control law while Pennsylvania had 
none? But there is a difference in the 
Detroit-Windsor situation. Detroit bread 
is protected by a 25 per cent, import 
duty. This, together with the cost of trans- 
portation, would absorb practically the entire 
difference in price. A food-control law might 
be useful in lowering the price, but free 
trade, even amidst war conditions, would be 
a greater help. 

The tariff is not the only cause that may be 
mentioned. Canadian wheat and Canadian 
flour are largely produced in localities where 
industry is not burdened with the State and 
local taxes prevalent on this side of the inter- 
national boundary. While waiting for Con- 
gress to enact a food-control law, and while 
hoping that it will not enact the threatened 
ten per cent, increase of tariff duties, the 



States might help the situation somewhat by 
repealing their own laws which put heavy 
burdens on industry. 

Landlords or Hungry Children? 

Commissioner Dillon of the New York 
State Department of Foods and Markets has 
given the Mitchel administration an oppor- 
timity to demonstrate that it is more inter- 
ested in reducing the cost of food for the 
city's huge industrial population than in re- 
taining the good will of landlords and food 
dealers. He has addressed a letter to Comp- 
troller Prendergast pointing out that, al- 
though the farmers have greatly increased 
their production of perishable food stuffs and 
wholesale prices are low, the food is not find- 
ing its way to the people of the city at prices 
that permit its full utilization. "Much is 
now selling in the wholesale market for less 
than the cost of packing and transportation," 
writes Mr. Dillon. "No small portion of it is 
wasting as usual on the farm because it does 
not pay the farmer to gather it and ship it. 
While this waste goes on, our poor people of 
the city are hungry, people of moderate 
means are insufficiently fed, and all our peo- 
ple are protesting against the high cost of 
food." And Mr. Dillon asks: "As a tem- 
porary measure to secure a prompt distribu- 
tion of this surplus food to the consumers at 
a cost commensurate with the price paid the 
producer, would you, as a city official, approve 
a plan to permit the sale of these perishable 
foods direct to consumers on the streets and 
squares and vacant property owned or con- 
trolled by the city ?" 

Here is an opportunity for Mr. Prender- 
gast and his associates in the Mitchel admin- 
istration to nullify criticism on the score that 
they procured the adoption of an ordinance 
prohibiting such use of public places except 
on payment of stiff rentals to the city. It is a 
point at which the Mitchel administration 
must fish or cut bait. If they concede that 
private landlords are acting with propriety 
and justice in charging high rentals for space 
used in food distribution, then they must pro- 
tect them in that right by continuing to re- 
fuse the use of city property on terms that 
would permit independent dealers to under- 
sell the rent-payers. Their refusal rests 
frankly on their consideration for the land- 
lord and his victim. They are blind indeed if, 
v/ith New York's thousands of underfed chil- 
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dren in mina, they do not perceive the intol- 
erable immorality of this position. Let us 
state the situation again in the clear terms 
of a communication to The Public from 
Commissioner Dillon. He writes : 

"Speculation in land has its influence in 
the cost of food. Every advance in the cost 
of real estate means higher rent for the retail 
store, and higher prices for food. The store 
tenant rents his sidewalk privilege to the 
green grocer, and besides this rental the side- 
walk vendor is obliged to pay a city license. 
The trade approves of this rental and tax be- 
cause it tends to reduce competition and gives 
a monopoly to those in established control. 
The city itself encourages the system by ex- 
acting license fees and high rentals, and by 
refusing free access to spaces for the sale of 
surplus food products from the markets and 
farm wagons. The landlords and the jobbers 
and dealers in food, through their organiza- 
tion, demand an artificial monopoly. The 
city grants it and taxes it (license taxes) , but 
the consumers pay for it all." 

Clearing the Air 

Secretary Baker's letter to Director Gif- 
f ord of the Council of National Defense takes 
its place as by far the most important devel- 
opment of the week in the domestic situation. 
Writing as President of tiie Council, Mr. 
Baker makes it clear that the regularly- 
constituted Administration is to hold the 
reins with a tight hand during the process 
of industrial mobilization. In repudiating 
an agreement on the price of soft coal entered 
into by four hundred operators with the sanc- 
tion of the Coal Production Committee of 
the Advisory Commission of the Council 
of National Defense, he serves notice that 
this Committee and the many other groups 
of business executives, now so active at 
Washington under cover of governmental 
authority, shall not transcend their purely 
advisory capacity — ^that it is for the Presi- 
dent and his regularly-constituted agents 
to make the important decisions on which 
the policy of the Government is to rest. 
"As you are aware," he writes to Mr. Gif- 
ford, "the Federal Trade Commission has 
been directed by the President to ascertain 
for his information the costs involved in coal 
production. I am to some extent familiar 
with the progress made by the commission. 
The information I have from that and other 



sources, I think justifies me in believing that 
the price of $3, suggested or agreed on, as 
a maximum, is an exorbitant, unjust and 
oppressive price." 

Mr. Baker's letter has a significance far 
beyond that of any squabble over coal prices. 
It clears the air at Washington like a thun- 
der-clap. Until the day of its publication, 
the various sub-committees working under 
the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense had been so many "sacred 
cows" with respect to the attitude toward 
them of correspondents and minor Govern- 
ment officials. Secretary Lane of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior had participated actively 
in the conference of coal operators whose ac- 
tion Secretary Baker denounces. So had 
Commissioner Fort of the Trade Commission 
and Van H. Manning, director of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. The Official BuUe- 
tin, published by the Committee on Public 
Information, had hailed the price agreement 
as a patriotic step, and had published Secre- 
tary Lane's speech urging such action in full. 
Mr. Bernard Baruch, chairman of another 
important conmiittee on raw materials, had 
issued a statement deploring any tendency to 
haggle over prices at this time. Men eminent 
in the financial and business world, giving 
their time free to the Government, apparent- 
ly carried things with a high hand at Wash- 
ington. And while radicals watched with 
doubt and alarm, the Administration which 
apparently welcomed this state of affairs, 
was becoming the recipient of blessings from 
such doubtful sources as the Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, President Koster of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. E. T. Bed- 
ford of the Standard Oil group. 

That Secretary Baker should have written 
his letter to Director Gifford without the 
sanction of the President is unthinkable. It 
amounts to a stinging rebuke of Secretary 
Lane and Commissioner Fort of the Trade 
Commission, and it is hard to see how the 
situation created by its publication can be 
cleared without a "show down" between 
members of the Cabinet. Secretary Lane's 
big-hearted tolerance for the executives of 
big business and his faith that they will re- 
spond to an appeal to their finer natures are 
consistent manifestations of a generous trait 
in this big-hearted and lovable man. It has 
been a cause of disappointment to those fa- 
miliar with his record for service that this 
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tolerance and faith, directed toward men 
who have proved themselves public enemies, 
should have become almost a religion with 
him in recent years. It was so in his dealings 
with the water-power interests, and it is so 
now when he is so anxious to prove that even 
the leading citizens of New York and Chicago 
are patriotic. Commissioner Fort's case is 
not so clear. The Commission of which he is 
a member had, as Secretary Baker points out, 
gone far toward proving that the action 
taken by the conference was not In the public 
interest. It had recommended Government 
operation; Mr. Fort urged the operators to 
reach an agreement for the purpose of 
thwarting steps toward Government opera- 
tion. While he was performing in this fash- 
ion, a fellow Commissioner, Mr. W. B. Col- 
ver, was standing squarely on the Commis- 
sion's recommendations and the facts as 
gathered by the Commission's experts while 
testifying before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Not only the tone and substance of Secre- 
tary Baker's letter, but his explicit statement 
that it is for the information of other com- 
mittees of the Council, and of official bodies 
and the public as well, identifies it as a pro- 
nouncement intended to fix definitely and fin- 
ally the status of our doUar-a-year brigade 
of financial and industrial volunteers. It is 
action that will reassure the plain people of 
the country. It should be equally gratifying 
to the large number of truly social-minded 
experts and executives who are serving as 
volunteers at Washington, and who were in 
danger of coming under the suspicion that 
grew out of the general situation there. 



Small Nationalities 

Everyone who has lived in Europe for any 
prolonged period must be endeavoring to vis- 
ualize the application of the principle that 
people everywhere shall choose their way of 
life and their way of obedience. The problem 
of the small European nationalities is at its 
best knotty and at its worst a nightmare. 
Every case presents a multitude of special 
and peculiarly elusive factors. It is far from 
a general declaration of intention to making 
that intention effective in practice. It means, 
let us suppose, that in so far as our vote and 
influence count, we shall use them to secure 
for small nationalities a larger measure of 



freedom. The situation is one that depends 
upon evolution and not upon legislation or 
treaty arrangement. 

The issue of small nationalities is being 
carried to an extreme both by the Allies and 
their German opponents. There is nothing 
equivocal in German policy. Teutonic domi- 
nation of foreigners, expansion through force 
of the German state, are an unquestioned 
part of its imperialistic programme. There 
is in addition a well defined German attitude 
toward the small state. For them it can only 
exist temporarily, pending absorption by the 
Great Powers. The wishes of the inhabi- 
tants are negligible; indeed, termination of a 
small state regime is for their own good as 
it ends the pettiness necessarily consequent 
upon their limitations, and opens them to the 
.great heroic emotions of citizenship in a 
world power. This attitude is easily explic- 
able by the fact that German history for a 
century has been a struggle toward unity and 
the subsumption of little local allegiances un- 
der a great national purpose. It is a com- 
monplace to say that what Prussia has done 
to the states of Germany, she believes herself 
capable of doing to the rest of the world. 

Against this assertion of brutal power and 
disregard of all rights that are not capable 
of maintaining themselves by force, the Al- 
lies have taken a stand at the contrary ex- 
treme. Respect felt small states is carried so 
far that, if a favorable military decision 
could be reached, there would be universal 
dismemberment along the lines of nationality. 
The New Europe, obsessed by this principle, 
has discovered through one of its recent 
writers a whole nest of submerged nationali- 
ties in northern Prussia. If the political map 
were recast, Germany would lose all of her 
Baltic seaboard. The New Europe is careful 
to disclaim any intention of suggesting this, 
but it is not difficult to discern its drift of 
thought. 

Clearly thete can be no universal rule. The 
Scandinavian states, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland stand in a group by themselves, 
as entities of ancient and distinguished his- 
tory, and obviously as important contributors 
to civilization as their larger neighbors. In 
so far as guaranties relieve them of the prob- 
lem of defense, their released energy and re- 
sources have been devoted to more nobly 
patriotic purposes. 

But the question is entirely different in the 
Balkans. There nationality has meant smoul- 
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I derin^ revolt under Turkish rule, checked but 

f maintained by the balance of the European 
Great Powers. Freed from the Turk by mo- 
mentary unity, they set to work to cut each 
other's throat, to which task they were in- 
clined alike by their own disposition, and the 
machinations of the Great Powers. Europe 
has known for decades that these hard little 
lumps of nationality, thrown suddenly into 

f the scale, would upset the balance of power 
and precipitate a conflagration. In so far as 
the Balkan state is independent, it is an imi- 
tation of one of the Great Powers with a little 
autocracy or oligarchy, armed to the teeth 
and clamoring for its rights to be respected, 
with a background of valorous blood-letting 
and a future dominated by calculated rivalry. 

^ Because its assertiveness was limited to the 
amount of force it could exert, it naturally 
fell within the influence of one or the other of 
the Great Powers and thus became a pawn in 
European politics. The right of people to 
choose their own allegiance might easily cre- 
ate in the Balkans something comparable to a 
bag full of cats. If the alternative is an em- 
pire like Austria-Hungary, the case is just as 
bad. The small nationalities may be kept 
from each other's throats, but suffer from 
submergence, discrimination and exploita- 
tion. The result is that national hatreds are 
intensified and a powder magazine perpetu- 
ated in the heart of Europe. 

Is it impossible to find a third alternative? 
Has America no contribution to make to the 

^ problem Beyond pious adherence to the senti- 
ment of liberty? The trouble is that we 
think of the little nationalities of Europe as 
sufifering from wanton persecution without 
searching very far for reasons. We are in- 
clined to assimie that the situation is very 
much as it is in the United States. But this 
naive assumption may contain the key to the 
problem. After all, no power, past or exist- 
ing, has had so extensive an experience with 
nationalities as this country. This experi- 
ence might be formulated as a principle of 
political action and urged to the extent of 
our influence in European affairs. In the 
first place, we should be aghast if any one 
should suggest that because Scandinavians 
predominate in any one of our middle-west- 
em states, that state should be given inde- 
pendence; or because a group of towns in 
New Jersey are numerically superior in Ital- 
ians, that Italy would have any right to re- 



gard that section as an "irredenta." The 
American principle is not the concentration 
but the dissolution of the lumps of nation- 
ality that have come over from Europe. We 
are perfectly aware that group lines are 
maintained in proportion to discrimination. 
The principle breaks down at the Negro or 
Japanese racial obstacle, but we know that 
the white groups cannot maintain isolation 
for many generations in the melting pot. 

The pre-eminent need of Europe is a 
Balkan Melting Pot. An admixture of liber- 
alism would solve the whole problem. After 
all, nationality is an exceedingly fluid and 
relative affair. Florentines and Piedmontese 
became Italians ; Swiss unity is unaffected by 
racial, linguistic and religious differences; 
Roumanians are Latins because they choose 
to be; if the ethnographer were given the 
task of constructing the map of Europe, it 
would be mottled beyond all recognition. If 
we in America believe in the power of the 
melting pot to merge national affinities into a 
larger allegiance, we must believe that the 
same principle would be efficacious in Eu- 
rope. But tiie task is not simple. Irish na- 
tionalism is not kept alive by Sinn Feiners 
half so much as by absentee English land- 
lords. It is difficult for the persecuted Poles 
to have their grievances redressed so long as 
the Polish landlords of Ukrania are the most 
oppressive in existence. The nationalities of 
Austria-Hungary are for the most part peas- 
ant nationalities kept unified and concen- 
trated by a common opposition to their Ger- 
man and Magyar landlords. Oppression is 
a land problem soluble by a sufficient degree 
of local autonomy to break the tyranny of the 
feudal estates. If political independence 
merely means an exchange of landlords, no 
good is accomplished. A Balkan economic 
federalism is a possibility, if the agrarian 
evolution just described should be brought 
about. Otherwise, no matter how many small 
states are brought into existence, they will 
come under the inevitable domination of 
either Austria or Bulgaria. Americans nat- 
urally have little concern with the Balkan 
problem, but it is well for us to understand 
that our mode of dealing with nationalities is 
not that of Europe. We believe, not in con- 
centration and segregation, but in the eflBcacy 
of the liberal melting pot We believe, not so 
much in the liberation of groups as in the lib- 
eration of individuals. 
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The Railroads, the Mine Owners and the 

Government 



By Frederic C. Howe 



The Federal Trade Commission has recog- 
nized the nature of monopoly and the only 
way out. In its report issued on June 20 it 
has massed the evidence of railroad break- 
down, and the inevitable results of private 
ownership of the means of transportation 
and of the material resources of the nation. 
The railroads are still operated for the bene- 
fit of the owners and not for the benefit of the 
public. Even under the stress of war and the 
claims of patriotism the transportation agen- 
cies and mine owners were unable to resist 
the temptation to levy excessive tribute on 
the industry, the lives and the very existence 
of the nation. They charged excessive prices 
for coal; they hav'^ reduced the supply to se- 
cure monopoly prices ; they have caused mills 
and industries to shut down, in fact the whole 
producing world is in peril by reason of the 
stoppage of the circulatory system and the 
fuel supply of the nation. 

And tiie Federal Trade Commission point- 
ed to the fact that both Great Britain and 
France were compelled to take over their 
transportation agencies as a war measure. 
They recommended that the United States do 
the same thing in order that the nation might 
be integrated to meet the necessities of the 
war. There is no other way out. The rail- 
roads must be nationalized and the present 
emergency is the time to bring it about. For 
the present condition cannot be tolerated. It 
is strangling the country. It is threatening 
our life. In the fall when the crops are to 
be brought to market we are likely to see 
such a glut of produce coincident with an 
imperative demand for coal to carry the na- 
tion over the winter that not only the nation 
and its allies may fail in their efforts for want 
of food but the nation will find itself without 
fuel for the winter. 

Some years ago the railroads declared war 
on the nation by refusing to buy cars and 
equipment in order to force the Interstate 
Conmierce Commission to grant them an in- 
crease of rates. Now that the steel mills are 
glutted with orders and prices have risen, 
the railroads allege that they cannot aflford to 



buy. Moreover they have so frightened the 
investor with their cries of wolf that they are 
unable to secure credit for their needs. Un- 
doubtedly from four to six billions of dollars 
should be invested in the railroads of the 
country just to bring them up to the needs of 
the day. Or, and this is the proper way out, 
the country could, by mobilizing the entire 
rolling stock, motive power and especially the 
terminals of the country, so increase the car- 
rying power of the roads that a great part of 
this expenditure could be avoided. Probably 
the worst waste of all is the fact that some- 
thing like two hundred different railroads 
have to be equipped with every facility to 
meet their peak load. Each must have ex- 
pensive terminals in the large cities when 
if the roads were organized under a single 
management one terminal would suffice. To 
attempt to continue the colossal waste of this 
duplication, with the burden which it imposes 
on the producer and consumer is so intoler- 
able that it should not be permitted, especial- 
ly as the failure of the railroads to meet the 
emergency of the war may bring all of our 
efforts and all of our sacrifices to naught. 
The world recognizes that a great part of 
the efficiency of Germany is due to the state- 
owned railway systems and their unification 
and speedy mobilization. They are not only 
self-sustaining but earn over $200,000,000 
a year for the relief of taxation. The rates 
are adjusted to the upbuilding of the nation 
rather than the making of profits while, quite 
as important, the endless conflicts which our 
cities and states and even the nation is con- 
stantly engaged in, are at an end. 

The war has brought the same lesson home 
to Great Britain and France. And these 
countries will probably never return to pri- 
vate ownership. It remains for the United 
States to recognize the medieval condition 
which prevails in this country, for we are 
now the only nation of any consequence that 
permits its highways to be treated as private 
property and to be run for profit rather than 
the development of the state. 
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Salvaging Privilege 

By George P. Wett 



National operation of railroads and coal 
mines may be a reality in this country before 
two years have passed. The change will come 
within six months unless the private owners 
show a willingness and ability to pool their 
resources and to integrate these industries 
in the public interest. Thus far they have 
been strong in professions of willingness and 
woefully weak in performance. It is very 
doubtful that the railroad executives and the 
coal operators can succeed in nationalizing 
their own properties. They do not sufficiently 
trust each other. Each has too much reason 
to fear that his patriotic sacrifices will be 
taken advantage of by some less patriotic 
competitor. It is regrettable that such men 
as Secretary Lane and Commissioner Fort of 
the Federal Trade Commission should under- 
estimate the factors that render private own- 
ership and operation of such public utilities 
as transportation and coal mines incompat- 
ible with the quality of public service now 
demanded of them. Why should these en- 
lightened public officials talk to the coal oper- 
ators recently assembled in Washington as 
though Government operation were an evil to 
be avoided except as a last resort? Why 
should they plead with the operators to ac- 
cept a profit of 50 cents a ton, after liberal 
allowances for labor and supplies, in order 
to forestall and defeat bills now pending in 
Congresi=f for Government operation? Mr. 
Lane's address was an effective emotional ap- 
peal to the coal operators to relinquish any 
unusual profit because the nation is at war 
and thousands of American boys are to die 
in France. We can only infer that Mr. Lane 
and Mr. Fort regard it as a patriotic sacrifice 
for the owners to exact a toll of 50 cents a 
ton over and above all expense of labor, sup- 
plies and management, and we cannot escape 
the further inference that in times of peace 
no such limitation of profits would be expect- 
ed of them. It is small wonder the coal oper- 
ators cheered to the echo. Public opinion in 
this country has reached a point where it will 
regard with grave disapproval and suspicion 
public officials who counsel with monopolists 
of public necessities how best to resist the 
socializing of these necessities. Mr. Fort is 
a member of a Commission that only a few 
days before had concluded an exhaustive 



analysis of the coal industry, involving an 
exposure of price fixing and excessive profits, 
with a strong recommendation for Govern- 
ment operation. Yet he tells the operators : 
"Government operation of the coal industry 
is perfectly certain to happen if you do not 
do something very soon. Congress is consid- 
ering one of the bills on that subject now. 
You can avoid it by being prompt and fair, 
and the Government will be more than fair — 
it will be generous. Fifty cents a ton profit 
is four times what most of you have been 
making." 

The situation is not improved by the char- 
acter of the agency proposed by Secretary 
Lane to obtain co-operation between the Gov- 
ernment and the private owners. His subor- 
dinate in the Interior Department, Mr. Van 
H. Manning of the Bureau of Mines, said to 
the operators at the same conference : "You 
\vere called here to see whether you could 
help the Committee on Coal Production to 
stop if possible the enactment of the legisla- 
tion proposed in Congress. I want to nom- 
inate F. S. Peabody, the chairman of that 
committee, to be the Hoover of the coal situa- 
tion. Hoover is to handle the food problem ; 
let Peabody handle the coal problem." 

Mr. Peabody is chairman of the Coal Pro- 
duction Committee of the Advisory Commis- 
sion of the Council of National Defense. He 
is a Chicago coal operator who has made mil- 
lions by operating on a very large scale and 
selling coal to the railroads, the Chicago 
School Board, and other large consumers. 
Suffice it to say that the United Mine Work- 
ers have entered vehement protest against 
the personnel of the committee selected by 
him and against some of its acts and meth- 
ods, and that liberals who are familiar with 
Mr. Peabody's bent of thought and action 
regard his selection for this post as extreme- 
ly unfortunate. Recently, President White 
of the United Mine Workers and five other 
representatives of the union have accepted 
membership on \the Committee, but while 
labor's interest may now be adequately pro- 
tected, it is not so certain that the public 
interest can be entrusted to Mr. Peabody's 
agency. 

Too much importance should not he given 
to the testimony of a witness representing 
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the United Mine Workers, who told the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce that 
the miners' union did not believe the time 
had come for the Government to take control 
of the coal industry. It is extremely doubt- 
ful that Mr. Lewis would be indorsed in this 
position if a referendum of the miners were 
taken. At mass meetings and conventions 
the coal miners have declared repeatedly for 
Government ownership. Two factors are to 
be considered; in most districts the miners 
have just obtained rather favorable new con- 
tracts providing wage increases — the 
strength of the union and the prevailing 
prosperity of the coal industry have made 
the operators generous in this respect and 
have established a certain community of in- 
terest that is not permanent and that is felt 
more by union officials who took part in the 
wage negotiations than by the miners them- 
selves. The other factor is of great impor- 
tance and deserves serious thought by all 
who believe the Government should own and 
operate those basic industries in which free 
competition is not desirable or possible. This 
is the distrust felt by organized labor toward 
the Government as an employer. That Mr. 
Lewis was moved by this distrust when he 
expressed opposition to Government opera- 
tion was shown when he added that the min- 
ers believed questions of wages and working 
conditions could best be worked out by rep- 
resentatives of the miners and operators, 
rather than through the Government arbitra- 
rily fixing wages and other conditions. Wage 
earners employed in an industry marked for 
Government ownership wish to be very cer- 
tain that the precedent to be followed shall 
be that of the Navy Department in dealing 
with its organized mechanics, and not that 



of the Post Office Department. In other 
words, they require assurance that they shall 
not be regimented and controlled by bureau- 
cratic officials armed with the power to fix 
wages and working conditions without con- 
sultation and without appeal. Postmaster 
General Burleson's Prussian-like attitude to- 
ward the employes of his department has 
stirred deep resentment. In the campaign 
of last fall the Postal Employes' Union stood 
alone among labor organizations in its op- 
position to the Wilson administration. Al- 
though President Flaherty and his associates 
had no love for Mr. Hughes, they felt that the 
ruthless ignoring of the grievances of postal 
employes by the Burleson administration had 
made it impossible for them to support the 
President for re-election. Their opposition 
did not greatly affect the result, but it 
brought home to organized labor the possi- 
bility of losing instead of gaining in liberty 
by a transfer from private to public opera- 
tion. But a union possessing the strength 
of the United Mine Workers should not doubt 
its power so to influence methods of Govern- 
ment operation as to provide for democratic 
handling of the problems of wages and work- 
ing conditions. It could demand and obtain 
representation in the administration of the 
mines. The ideal of industrial democracy 
would be much easier of attainment under 
Government ownership. 

Let it be reiterated that it would be a mis- 
fortune, and not a blessing, if the coal mine 
owners should succeed in salvaging their 
right to control the coal output for profit by 
renouncing part of that profit during the 
war, only to go back to the old immoral game 
which is the only game private monopoly 
knows or can know. 



Each Man to His Garden 



It was in January, long before the flags flew 
for war, that I began to contemplate a gar- 
den — or to be accurate a garden magazine. 
In January a garden is a dream ; it is a pro- 
test against the season ; it is evidence of the 
hope which springs eternal. Mine sprang. 
I began with a study of fertilizers. 

The high cost of fertilizers gave me pause 
— but it was not yet time to order them and 
send a check. Besides are we not told to 
fight fire with fire — ^high cost with high cost ! 



Moreover, I believed I could cut my expenses 
in the end — ^perhaps before the end — ^by 
planting early varieties. My purpose in plan- 
ning a garden was a purely selfish one. 

In February diplomatic relations were 
broken, but I went on studying the seed books 
without any political excitement. There was, 
to be sure, a sort of Hague Congress mood 
in planning to plant Chinese Giant peppers, 
and a Japanese Kudzu Vine side by side with 
the English primrose in the foreground and 
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the German cornflower for a border. But it 
was not seditious to do so then. Besides, 
they were all decorative. Beans were my 
real concern — and still are. Kidney beans, 
red and white; stringless, pole and dwarf. 
And Lima! Potatoes, they confided to us 
would be a small crop this year, too. They 
told us that in February, but they did not tell 
us why: that the potato planters might be 
called to the colors. I have never cared too 
much for potatoes ; I have been taught they 
were "a starchy food." Beans ! 

By March I was in a fever. Seeds were 
going up. There would be a seed shortage. 
I sent for all the catalogs of seed people liv- 
ing in faraway places, who, perhaps, had not 
yet heard that they would be enabled to de- 
mand the top price for seeds. I received 
fifteen seed catalogs and felt so secure that 
I quite forgot to order the seeds. My mind 
had been suddenly distracted. War was im- 
minent. War and gardens were at the first 
blush not two entirely harmonious ideas to 
dwell side by side in the mind of the suburb- 
anite. Gardens connote rustic content even 
when by experience you know how they only 
flourish by the sweat of the brow in Febru- 
ary and March and of the rest of the anatomy 
during the other months. 

But the ideas met and married in the Pres- 
ident's proclamation. I was at once thrust 
into an embarrassing predicament. My 
purely selfish garden plans — ^by this time 
mapped out upon foolscap, would look to the 
outer world, so soon as I was glimpsed hoe 
in hand — as patriotic ! 

Thrift as a virtue has never appealed to 
me although we are urged to make virtues 
of necessities. My thrift was about to drape 
itself in the stars and stripes and win ap- 
plause. For among all my neighbors, my 
garden was the largest proportionately. But 
in March, unless you plant in the hot-house 
or in hotbeds, you do not parade yourself as 
a gardener. I became secretive. I sent far 
away for the seeds and planted them in flats 
which I put in the least conspicuous windows 
of the house. 

April came. Fortunately it was a fairly 
rainy month. I got out and planted a hedge. 
No one could accuse me of trying to save the 
nation by that hedge, and it gave me time to 
tiiink. Beans still haunted me and parsnips 
which "are so rich in food values." But 
would I be able to butter the traditional 
parsnips? 



After great search and importunity I 
found a man to plow up my yard behind the 
house. May was approaching. My devotion 
to garden literature had restricted the time 
I might otherwise have spent in the garden 
itself. My conscience was uneasy. How was 
my garden planned for the benefit of the fam- 
ily itself to serve humanity? Not that I did 
not understand the message of the Secretary 
of Agriculture that every garden plot al- 
lowed the market supplies to go to Europe. 
But even though I was in favor of feeding 
Europe there was something in me which 
rebelled at the idea of a return to individual 
effort when the whole trend of the age has 
been towards specialization in all indus- 
tries, farming and produce-growing includ- 
ed. It seemed a decidedly reactionary move- 
ment. And I, always a radical (although liv- 
ing in a suburb) had never before been 
caught up willy-nilly in a reactionary move- 
ment ! My life as far as I can arrange it is 
a continuous and constant protest. The Jan- 
uary dream had been a protest against the 
Market Comerers and the Food Gamblers. 
Now I was aiding them. For, if all of us 
would only keep our noses to the ground, our 
eyes upon the weeds in our own gardens, Who 
was going to look after them? 

Patriotism has many forms. The men 
who have best loved their country have been 
always its critics or its prophets predicting 
disaster. But I was in no mood to criticize 
or prophesy. I could only question. This 
food problem involved the old and still vig- 
orous question of States Rights, of Concen- 
tration of Federal Power— of Prussianism. 
For it was so like the movement in Germany 
when I was there at the beginning of the war 
that it savored of slavish imitation. My gar- 
den became a nightmare of political morality. 
I was glad that the month stayed cold and 
that May came in even colder. Was I a "cop- 
perhead?" Was I a farsighted patriot, 
afraid of the phase we were entering upon? 
Was I a "Secessionist?" Was I not seditious 
that I could not take delight in the boy scouts 
armed with rake and hoe? 

In a time like this of political and religious 
uncertainty my forefathers had emigrated 
from the governments which offended them. 
But where was there for me to go. More- 
over—was I offended? After all, would not 
this community interest in helibore and paris 
green bring about the millennium? And the 
fertilizer, in spite of its doubling the initial 
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cost of the garden, had arrived! And the 
seeds were calling for burial that they might 
come forth as sustenance to a family doubt- 
ful of the crop of wheat and of rye ! 

In desperation I went forth, humbly and 
silently and began to plant. No one was able 
to predict when the wjir would be over and 
with it the patriotic fervor of the lady, with 
fresh callouses upon her delicate hands, and 
the boy in the baseball season, snatched from 
him by a new call to service. I had seen his 
look when his baseball field on the comer was 
plowed up by order by the City Council. Hu- 
man nature is always the same. Bread they 
will have — ^whole-wheat or white, even at 
fifteen cents a loaf. But circuses they must 
have, of which baseball is one. And I had 
seen the maiden lady up the street who had 
had her front yard plowed up — ^planting 
grass-seed ! It may have been that my hedge, 
now flourishing, had had its influence upon 
her. 

In the planting of my garden all else was 
forgotten. Conscription and espionage bills 
were made or unmade without cognizance. 
I had no time for the signing of petitions, 
let alone reading them. Was it going to 
rain? Ah, there was a matter of real im- 
portance when the beans are only planted 
in the first three rows ! Wars and the mak- 
ing of wars — how unreal in the light cast by 
a turnip top ! Cut-worms are the enemies of 
mankind. 

It is June. Each morning I rise to the 
hours of dewy work out there in my garden. 
I gloat over the weeds I cast out. I mutter 
over the slow growth of my tomato plants. 
The morning papers are unheeded. Trivial 
matters involved in the new state of affairs 
in Montenegro and Kamchatka do not engross 
my attention, for I am not by any means con- 
tent with the progress in my backyard. My 
tomatoes and beets are to me more impor- 
tant than the downfall of empires. For un- 
less my crop is a success on a large scale I 
shall, at the end of the season, be out of 
pocket. 

I have forgotten the vegetable man who 
used to pass three times a week. He may be 
affluent now, or ruined by the zeal of the in- 
dividual gardeners of our suburb. He may 
be feeding Europe or his own family. He is 
no problem of mine. I begin, somewhere in 
the interstices of my brain to realize why the 
fanner has, on the whole, taken so little part 



in the reorganization of the country. He has 
been concentrating upon rain and sunshine, 
freight rates and market reports. He has 
for years been as I am now, an efficient pro- 
ducer, a man whose brains go easily to seed 
in the eternal conflict between the elements 
and the gluttony of the Food Gamblers and 
Cornerers. We are brothers. 

Was it perhaps for this that the federal 
authorities urged us to devote ourselves 
to our gardens? Have we become compla- 
cent patriots, likely to interfere but little in 
the plans and powers of the mighty? We do 
indeed leave them undisturbed while we run 
the little wheel-hoe so popular this season. 
But I have no time to find the answer to this 
problem. June is the test month for the gar- 
dener. He must be wary. The pests are 
marshalling their forces. The weeds are 
rushing upon the main line of defense. 
Trench warfare is imminent. And there is 
danger of drought next month. 

By October I shall have my beans harvest- 
ed. I shall be able then to take thought of 
world events. I shall even be interested to 
discover whether there are no longer any 
crowned heads, and who has made a fortune 
this summer (while we worked) out of wheat 
and rye and Boston beans. I shall concern 
myself with these things in the winter of my 
discontent. But not now in this month of 
June. 

NEWS OF THE WEEK 

Week Ending July 8. 
Congrettional Doinft. 

After several days of wrangling over the Food 
Control bill, a number of Prohibition Senators agreed 
with President Wilson to allow modification of the 
liquor section to exempt from its provisions beer 
and light wines. As agreed upon the bill will 
prohibit use of foodstuffs in manufacture of whiskey, 
but will not confiscate existing stocks. But the com- 
mittee on Agriculture refused to accept the agree- 
ment and by a vote of 8 to 3 decided to empower 
the President to suppress beer and wine manufac- 
ture leaving whiskey prohibition mandatory. [See 
current volume, page 624.] 

The Senate passed on June 27 the Daylight Sav- 
ing bill. It divides the Continental United States 
into five zones, the limits of each to be fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The standard for 
the first or Eastern zone shall be that of the 75th 
meridian, of the second or Central zone of the 90th 
meridian, of the third or Mountain zone of the 105th 
meridian, of the fourth or Pacific zone of the 120th 
meridian, and of the fifth, which shall include Alaska 
only, of the 150th meridian. On the last Sunday 
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of April of each year time is to be advanced one 
hour, to be retarded again on the last Sunday in 
September. 

The House passed on June 27 the Senate bill add- 
ing two new members to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and fixing the salaries of the Commis- 
sioners at ¥10,000. 

Revision of the revenue bill was finally completed 
by the Senate Finance Committee on June 30. It 
reduces to ^1,652,170,000 the estimated amount of 
revenue provided for, and eliminates authority for 
additional bond issues. The retroactive features 
of the income tax has been eliminated and surtaxes 
on income above ^40,000 have been reduced so that 
the highest surtax does not exceed 33 per cent. The 
lowering of exemptions of the House bill is retained 
to ^1,000 income for single persons and $2,000 for 
married persons. The tariff increase provision of the 
House bill has been struck out and consumption 
taxes substituted on sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa and 
substitutes therefor. The House taxes have been 
eliminated on electric light, power and gas bills, 
and also on insurance, jewelry, club dues, automo- 
bile tires, musical instruments, motion picture films 
and chewing gum. A stamp tax of one cent on each 
bank check of over five dollars is imposed and most 
of the stamp taxes of the Spanish War are re- 
enacted. There is to be a one cent increase in first 
class postage and an increase of one-fourth cent a 
pound on second class. 

Coal Prices Cause Disagreement in Cabinet. 

On a call from Secretary of the Interior Franklin 
K. Lane, 400 bituminous coal operators met at Wash- 
ington on June 28 and agreed to a reduction of one 
to five dollars a ton on sales of coal to the public 
and a further cut of fifty cents a ton on sales to 
the Government. This made the price to the Gov- 
ernment $3 a ton and to the public $3.50. Anthra- 
cite coal was not affected. The agreement was ap- 
proved by Chairman Peabody of the Coal Commit- 
tee of the Council of National Defense. The price 
agreed upon was publicly denounced as exorbitant 
on June 30 by Secretary of War Baker and by Sec- 
retary Daniels of the Navy. Secretary Baker's posi- 
tion as put forth in a letter to W. S. Gifford, direc- 
tor of the Council of National Defense. He said: 
The coal production committee is a subordinate 
committee of the Council of National Defense, 
purely advisory in its character, formed for the 
purpose of advising the council as to steps which 
might be recommended leading to a stimulation of 
production and distribution of coal. 

No power has even been attempted to be dele- 
gated to it to consider or deal with the question 
of price, and any action taken by that commit- 
tee, or sanction by that committee dealing with 
grice, either fixed or maximum, for coal is clearly 
eyond the legal power of the coal production com- 
mittee and of the Council of National Defense, 
from which the committee derives whatever au- 
thority it has. 

As you are aware, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been directed by the President to ascer- 
tain for his information the costs involved in coal 
production. I am to some exten familiar with the 
progress made by the Commission. The informa- 



tion I have from that and other sources, I think, 
justifies me in believing the price of $3 suggested 
or agreed on, as a maximum,, is an exorbitant, 
unjust and oppressive price. 
Secretary Daniels expressed doubt of the reason- 
ableness of $3 a ton. The Navy has been advancing 
$2.33 a ton on coal with an understanding that a 
price is to be agreed upon later after an investiga- 
tion of coal production. 

Freight Rate Decision. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on June 29 
refused to allow the requested fifteen per cent, in- 
crease of freight rates to the railroads, but granted 
an increase to Eastern roads amounting at least to 
an addition of four per cent., or $75,000,000, to their 
revenue and possibly more. The refusal of the fif- 
teen per cent, increase is not definite. The Commis- 
sion merely postponed until October 28 the per- 
mission already granted to put the increase in ef- 
fect on July 1 pending hearing of objections. On 
October 28 the case will be reopened if the railroads 
presents reasons therefor. The press reports, that 
the vote on the proposition was four to two, are mis- 
leading, inasmuch as the minority, consisting of 
Commissioners Meyer and McChord did not favor 
the corporations, but dissented only from the favor- 
able concessions made to them. In addition, Com- 
missioner McChord held that all facts developed 
during the hearing should be presented to Congress 
for action thereon. The majority consisted of Com- 
missioners Daniels, Hall, Clark and Harlan. The 
latter seemed to favor concession of all demands, but 
joined with the other three to create a clear ma- 
jority for some kind of decision. The increased 
rates allowed will fall on coal, coke, iron ore and 
other classified articles. The majority finds that no 
general emergency exists. [See current volume, pages 
405, 556]. 

Spreading Postal Censorship 

Socialist papers are suffering considerably from 
censorship by the Post Office Department. The So- 
cialist News of Cleveland was barred from the mails 
on June 25. The Michigan Socialist of Detroit was 
treated the same way om June 26, and on June 30 
it became known that the American Socialist of 
Chicago, official organ of the National Socialist 
party, as well as the International Socialist Review, 
a monthly magazine, were declared unmailable. In 
every case the action was taken on order of W. H. 
Lamar, solicitor of the Post Office Department. 
When the suppression of the American Socialist be- 
came known, the following telegram was sent to a 
number of congressmen: 

The American Socialist, official publication of 
the Socialist party, refused admission to mails. 
We vigorously protest against this violation of 
federal constitution. Impossible for this govern- 
ment to convince the world we are engaged in war 
for democracy when constitutional guarantees at 
home are swept aside in such autocratic manner. 
In the interests of free press we appeal to you to 
immediately take this matter up with Solicitor 
Lamar of postal department, who seems to be ex- 
clusive censor of press of United States. 
A telegram was also sent President Wilson, as 
follows : 
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Liberty edition of the American Socialist^ con- 
taining an appeal to you, has been held up by the 
post office censor. Such action gives the lie to your 
proclamation that this is a war for democracy. 
Even Germany allows Vorwaerts and ZuJcunft to 
appeal to the Kaiser. We appeal to you to strike 
the muzzle from the American press and to repri- 
mand those who would reduce this country below 
the level of the Czar's old reign. 

Tammany for Progressive Policies. 

The New York County Democratic Committee in 
a public statement on July 1 denounced the Mitchel 
administration for its violation of pre-election 
pledges and for activity in behalf of the West Side 
Eleventh Avenue franchise grab, the stifling of an 
independent autobus line, settlement of franchise 
tax cases in the interest of corporations, recurring 
numbers of real estate deals in the interest of friends 
of the administration and practical turning over to 
control of the group of charities under Rockefeller 
domination of the Department of Education, Child 
Welfare Bureau and Widows' Pension Bureau. Con- 
cerning a constructive program it says in part: 

The supply of transportation, light, heat and 
power is of the utmost importance to the com- 
munity. The services rendered have become a 
necessity to the life, health, comfort, convenience 
and industry of the city. These great services are 
monopolies, and whatever is of necessity a monop- 
oply, should be a public monopoly, especially where 
it offers a service of universal use. Thus only can 
the cost of these indispensable public services be 
reduced to the cost oi similar services in more 
progressive cities, and thus only can the selfish re- 
sistance of the public utility corporations be made 
to give way to a progressive development of the 
city in the interest of the people. . . . We stand 
for the whole program of progressive development 
which has enabled so many cities to outstrip New 
York in every condition that makes for order, 
health and well-being. 

We believe in the immediate inauguration of 
municipal markets, municipal refrigeration, mu- 
nicipal housing, and every productive activity 
within the intelligence and means of the city as 
a whole. 

We oppose the further granting of franchises 
for public utilities. The prodigality with which 
these public assets in the past have been given or 
bartei^ away for inadequate consideration ex- 
plains the penury of New York City, which de- 
spite its wealth is so burdened with debt accumu- 
lation and reduced in income that all it can do is 
to appeal to the corporations, which already hold 
it helpless in their grasp, to undertake what it has 
not the resolution to attempt for itself. The Fu- 
sion administration has made the City Government 
a private instrument for the service of the privi- 
leged few. We believe the power of the munic- 
ipality should be used as the common agent for all. 

Specifically we are in favor of the municipal 
ownership and operation of all public utilities, 
including traction, gas, electricity and the tele- 
phone. 

The European War. 

Further approach of the British forces toward 
Lens was reported from the field this week. At 
Verdun, German assaults were reported renewed 
with considerable success at first, but later reports 
declare that the French have regained from them 



most of the lost ground. A renewal of the Russian 
offensive in Galicia on July 1 took place under per- 
sonal leadership of Minister of War Kerensky. The 
village of Koniuchy was captured with about 10,000 
prisoners. [See current volume, page 628]. 

For the week of June 24 British losses from sub- 
marine were 21 ships above 1,600 tons and 7 below. 
Since February 1, the total loss has been 670 ships, 
of which 357 were above 1,600 tons. 

The second contingent of American troops to reach 
France arrived on June 27. The news of their arri 
val was released by the French censor against the 
wishes, apparently, of the American censorship. 

The new government of Greece broke diplomatic 
relations with Germany, Austria Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey on June 29. In his opening ad- 
dress Premier Venizelos declared the existence of 
a state of war. The provisional government estab- 
lished by Venizelos at Salonica nine months ago 
was merged on July 1 with the legal government of 
King Alexander. 

Opposition to prospective conscription in Canada 
has developed into threats of a general strike. In 
the Dominion Parliament on June 28, Alphonse Ver- 
ville, representing a Montreal district, and former 
head of the Dominion Trades and Labor Alliance, 
declared that a strike would follow an attempt to 
apply the draft and that this would be supported 
by organized labor in the United States. The exec- 
utive committee of the British Columbia Federation 
of Labor affiliated with the Dominion Alliance, has 
submitted to a referendum vote of its members the 
following: 

Are you prepared to place in the hands of the 
executive of the British Columbia Federation of 
Labor the power to call a general strike in the 
event of conscription, either military or industrial, 
being made effective by the Dominion government? 

Ruttia. 

September 30 has been fixed by the provisional 
Government as the date for elections to the Constitu- 
tional Assembly. [See current volume, page 628]. 

4c 4c 

In a letter to the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 27, Charles R. Crane of the American Mission 
to Russia tells that the Russian church has been 
separated from the state and is being democratized. 
Every priest has had to have his position confirmed 
by a vote of the people of his parish. Twelve bish- 
ops, including the Bishop of Petrograd, have been 
dismissed as a result of the popular vote and new 
ones installed. The physical property of the churches 
has been transferred by the State to the control of 
the congregations from which its clergy are de- 
barred. These are to occupy themselves with theolog- 
ical affairs solely. 

Mexico. 

The Mexican Department of Finance announced 
on June 27 its intention to cancel the concession of 
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the Cananea Consolidated Copper Company to ex- 
ploit 7,700 acres of mineral lands in Sonora. The 
company had refused to pay its taxes amounting to 
300,000 pesos, and, though the Government gave it 
every facility to carry on mining operations, it had 
refused to resume work. The State government of 
Sonora will take the necessary measures to bring 
about reopening of the mines. By order of the Gov- 
ernment all import duties were removed from ar- 
ticles of prime necessity, including foodstuffs, from 
July 1 to December 31. Gasoline and other deriva- 
tives of petroleum were also put on the free list. 
[See current volume, page 404]. 



The Spanish Premier Dato, on June 26, announced 
suspension of constitutional guarantees. The rea- 
sons given are disturbances in the provinces and 
"outbursts of a certain section of the press which 
has been publishing deplorable articles attacking Ihe 
fundamencals of social order and tendency to destroy 
military discipline." [See current volume, page 605]. 

China 

A demand on President Li Huan Yung that he 
resign and turn over the government to the Em- 
peror was reported on July 1, to have been made 
by General Chang Hsun. This was confirmed on 
the following day by American Minister Reinsch. 
Another report is that the Emperor Hsuan Tung 
has taken possession of the palace in Peking and 
General Chang Hsun has declared himself dictator. 
[See current volume page 580.] 

Land System in British East Africa. 

United States Consul Henry P. Starrett, of Mom- 
basa, British East Africa, reports concerning sisal 
cultivation : 

The title to most of the land suitable for sisal is 
vested in the Crown and held by individuals under 
99-year leases, for which the Government receives 
an annual rent ranging from fO.Ol to ^006 gold 
per acre per annum for the first 33 years, and, in 
the case of ''Class 1" (fO.06 per annum) land. 
¥0.18 per acre per year for the second 33 years and 
^0.52 per acre per annum for the last 88 years. 
These leasehold rights may be purchased from 
those who have acquired them from the Govern- 
ment at prices ranging from ^2 to flO per acre for 
land upon which few improvements have been 
made. As a general rule, however, good sisal land, 
unimproved, is valued at about %5 per acre. 

Labor Troubles in Virgin Islands 

Serious labor troubles in the former Danish West 
Indies, recently acquired by the United States, are 
indicated by a letter dated Christianstad, Island of 
St. Croix, May 14, from D. Hamilton Jackson, presi- 
dent of the St. Croix Labor Union, to the San Juan, 
Porto Rico union, and published in Justicia, of June 
2. 

You are aware that there is a labor union here 
for the purpose of protecting the field la- 
borers. Tlieae laborers have recently got an in- 
crease of wages, and are glad for it. But some of 
the planters use brutish measures upon their la- 



borers, to such a degree that we sometimes have to 
order them to leave the estate where such treat- 
ment is meted out to them. 

Just last week one such case occurred, and we 
had to remove over 30 laborers from the particu- 
lar estate where the outrage was committed. 

Now that the manager is without labor, he has 
sent to your island for some laborers to work his 
fields. 

If you will see that none of your people come 
over here to work as "scabs," you will be doing the 
Republic of Labor a great service. 

The schooner Vigilant left here on Saturday 
for Ponce; but where the laborers are to come 
from I do not know. 

Of course I know that your people have the right 
to work here, but it would be a victory for Capital 
over Labor if Union laborers could be had from 
your island. In other words, you would be 
strengthening the hands of the Capitalist class, 
and weakening the laboring class. 

Whatever you can do to have this matter 
checked in due time would afford us a chance to 
be grateful. 

Three individuals hold title to practically all the 
land in St. Croix, which has an area of 83 square 
miles. 

NOTES 

— Governor Whitman of New York, issued a let- 
ter on June 20 to county home defence committees 
urging that the wheat acreage of the State be in- 
creased by one million. 

— Dr. Harrison J. Hunt, surgeon of the Crocker 
land expedition, arrived in New York on June 20, 
after a trip from the North Star Bay in the Arctic 
regions beginning on December 18, 1916. 

— Nine suffragists were arrested by the Wash- 
ington police on June 26 for parading with banners. 
The two pickets on June 22, who were sentenced 
to three days' imprisonment were released on the 
26th and given an ovation. 

— A strike of copper miners affiliated with the 
I. W. W. was called on July 1 at Miami and Inspira- 
tion, Arizona. It is said to involve 92 per cent, 
of the men employed. Strikes were also called at 
Clifton, Globe and other places. 

— The act of the Indiana Legislature allowing 
women to vote for members of the Constitutional 
Convention, and on ratification of the Constitution 
to be submitted, was declared to be unconstitutional 
on June 25 by Judge Thomson, of the Superior 
Court, at Indianapolis. 

— A heavily increased Republican majority was 
given by voters of the Sixth Indiana Congressional 
district on June 26 at the special election to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Congressman Com- 
stock. Comstock's plurality over his Democratic op- 
ponent last November was 978. The plurality this 
time for Elliott, the Republican candidate, in a much 
lighter vote is 2,815. 

— ^The Initiative, Referendum and Recall for na- 
tional as well as state purposes were demanded by 
the Republican State Central Committee of North 
Dakota at Fargo on June 23. It also favored state 
owned and controlled elevators and fiour mills, de- 
manded conscription of wealth for war purposes and 
endorsed for Congress the Farmers' Nonpartisan 
League candidate, John M. Baer. 
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— A mob composed of Roldiers. sailors nnrl ma- 
ines in uniform helped by civilian sympathizers 
attacked and broke up a peace parade in Boston 
on July 1 composed of labor organizations and So- 
cialists. The headquarters of the Socialist party 
of Massachusetts were raided and wrecked. The 
police did little to suppress the rioters, but arrested 
some of the attacked paraders. 

— Charges that a prisoner in the New Jersey peni- 
tentiary at Trenton had been beaten to death with 
blackjacks were laid before William B. Dickson, 
chairman of the New Jersey Prison Inquiry Com- 
mision on June 26, by the Citizens Union of New 
Jersey. The prisoner was said to be insane. Gov- 
ernor Edge on June 28 also wrote to Mr. Dickson 
concerning the case and insisted that brutality to 
convicts must cease. 

— That the late Hetty Green was not a resident 
of New York State but of Vermont was decided on 
June 29 by the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court at New York City. If upheld by the Court 
of Appeals the decision prevents New York State 
from collecting $6,000,000 inheritance tax on Mrs. 
Green's estate. She had maintained a nominal resi- 
dence in Bellows Falls, Vermont. The only tax col- 
lectible from her estate of ?100,000,000 under Ver- 
mont law is about $1,500. 

— The Japanese Government has agreed, according 
to the Japan Chronicle^ to publish a full explanation 
hereafter whenever issue of any paper or periodical 
has been suppressed. Heretofore its policy has been 
similar to that of the Post Office Department in the 
United States. No other explanation has been given 
than that the particular number was regarded ''as 
prejudicial to the peace of society or to public moral- 
ity." The announced innovation is regarded as "an 
important step toward the liberty of the Japanese 
press." 

— The American Federation of Zionists at Balti- 
more re-elected Dr. Harry Friedenwald, Louis Lip- 
sky and Louis Robinson as president, vice president 
and treasurer, respectively. For executive committee 
the following were selected: H. Abel, Israel Brodie, 
Charles Cowen, Mrs. Joseph Fels, Professor Israel 
Friedlander, J. Fischman, D. A. Lurie, Dr. S. M. 
Mellamet, Dr. A. Newman, Dr. De Soto Pool, Max 
Rasin, B. A. Rosenblatt, A. Rothenberg, Miss Hen- 
rietta Szold, Miss A. Zalinsberg, N. D. Kaplan, and 
Max Schulman. 

— The Second American Conference on Democracy 
and Terms of Peace is to be held in Chicago at the 
Auditorium Recital Hall on July 7 and 8. Among 
speakers announced are Congressman and former 
Senator William E. Mason, Professor Lindley Keas- 
bey of the University of Texas, A. W. Ricker of 
Pearson's Magazine, and Professor Scott Nearing. 
Another conference is to be held at San Francisco 
on July 17, at which Senator John D. Works is to 
speak. A conference at Philadelphia will be held on 
July 21. These are under the auspices of the Peoples 
Council organized after the first conference at Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, on May 30 and 81. 

— Edmonton, Alberta's, municipal electric light 
plant produced a profit in 1916 of ^64,788.82, as 
against $35,760.88 in 1915 and $55,190.95 in 1914. 
The municipal telephone produced a profit for the 
first time since 1912. This was $9,570.84, as against 



a loss in 1915 of $37,242.77. The water department 
showed a profit of $24,410.04, as against a deficit 
in 1915 of $5,749.98. The street railway showed a 
deficit of $119,597.66, and was the only public utility 
which failed to show a profit. The long delayed sale 
for delinquent taxes of the year 1913, which took 
place in May of the current year, was seriously in- 
terfered with by the moratorium act under which 
11,748 lots out of 27,661, had to be withdrawn from 
the sale. The sale brought in $350,000, or about 
half of the arrears for 1913. For the year 1916, the 
city has a surplus revenue of $44,094.83. 

— Twenty-three States became "bone-dry" on July 
1 as a result of the Federal statute prohibiting 
liquor shipments into prohibition territory. These 
are Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, Virginia, Washington and West 
Virginia. States partially affected under local 
option regrulations are California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio and Texas. 
States to be totally affected at future dates are 
Alaska, Jan. 1, 1918; Indiana, April 3, 1918; Michi- 
gan, April 30, 1918; Montana, Dec. 31, 1918, and 
Utah, Aug. 1, 1917, making a total of 27 States and 
one Territory totally affected, and eleven States par- 
tially affected. 

PRESS OPINIONS 

There Were Tariffs Before the War 

New York CaU, June 23.— Why is it that the 
British paid but 2 cents and a small fraction for 
a pound of bread, while the American paid between 
two and three times more for the same quantity — a 
short-pound loaf for 5 cents? We have never seen 
the explanation of this situation, and have con- 
stantly inquired about it. It is being appi'oached, 
at least, in Congress, as may be judged from the 
following editorial extract in the World: 

"We need our allies to do their bit," said Rep- 
resentative Mason of Illinois in an extraordinary 
outburst, "but when we see American flour cheaper 
in London than it is in Chicago we feel that they 
are not only doing their bit, but they are doing 
us quite a bit.'' 

Air. Mason's feeling is as mistaken as his speech 
is unpatriotic. If flour travels to the sea, pays 
exorbitant ocean freight, dodges the submarines, 
and still sells cheaper than in Mr. Mason's town, 
it is because the British government has some de- 
gree of food control to guard consumers against 
robbery. 

Very well. Let us accept that explanation for the 
time being. The question then arises as to why it 
was that during peace times, when the British gov- 
ernment had no food control, bread was still more 
than twice as cheap in Britain as in America. It 
was made then, as it is now, largely from American 
flour. And that flour was railroaded a thousand 
miles to tidewater, freighted across 3,000 miles of 
sea, broken up into small packages for the British 
laborers, and sent by rail to all parts of the king- 
dom, all these manipulations costing money, and yet 
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the bread was sold twice as cheap in England as it 
was by the baker whose shop was located under the 
shadow of the Minneapolis flour mill or the Chicago 
wheat elevator. Robbery! Yes, it looks like it. 
Robbery somewhere. The World plainly makes the 
assertion. And now will it be possible to point out 
the robbers^ and where and how the robbery takes 
place? It has never yet been done. Will the World 
se't its economists to work and locate the thieves, and 
explain how they manage to do it? We say, 
frankly, we don't know, and will be heartily obliged 
for any information on that point, for we have long 
and vainly tried to get it. If the World can solve 
the mysteiy of "The Great Bread Robbery" it will 
not only oblige us, but greatly assist Congress and 
the people of the United States. 

What Is Democracy? 

The <:risis (New York), July.— The Allies in this 
great war are fighting for democracy against Au- 
tocracy and Militarism. What is democracy? Is 
it to treat part of the population as not entitled 
to advancement? Is it to fail to provide it with an 
education? Is it to deny it the right to vote or to 
have representation in Parliament or Congress? Is 
it to set it apart in a ghetto, there to be herded and 
neglected? Is it to prevent its entrance into the 
higher branches of government service? Is it to 
deny it the right of trial, visiting upon its members 
torture and death? No, this is despotism. It is the 
despotism that Russia has thrown off. Let the Unit- 
ed States Government, then, the champion of de- 
mocracy, at once enforce the Fifteenth Amendment, 
that its men of color may stand before the world as 
citizens. Else this Republic will be a laughing stock 
to its enemies. 

Have Brought It Upon Themselves 

Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat, June 26. — The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer loudly complains of the threatened 
action of Congress in relation to the war taxes on 
newspapers and it wants to know why the press is 
singled out by that body for special penalties. Per- 
haps on the ground that Congress believes the news- 
papers responsible for the war. We know that many 
British statesmen hold the English newspapers re- 
sponsible for driving that country into the world 
struggle. And certainly American newspapers played 
a big part in embroiling the United States in it. Con- 
gress may therefore feel justified in the course 
towards the papers it seems disposed to follow. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

NEBRASKA'S DISHONEST TAX SYSTEM 

Nebraska has an inelastic tax system, fixed by its 
constitution. It is almost impossible to change the 
constitution. All property, except the usual exemp- 
tions as to religious institutions and such, is subject 
to taxation, even to the coat on your back. The dif- 
ferent kinds of property cannot even be classified. 

Antiquated and ignorant as is such a system, it 
seems to be well entrenched. Three years ago we 
succeeded in submitting to the voters of this state 
an amendment, which would have allowed the people 



to classify our property for taxation and allow "reas- 
onable exemptions." Certain special interests formed 
what they were pleased to call a "Taxpayers Leagrue" 
with headquarters at Omaha, for the purpose of de- 
feating this amendment. They flooded the state with 
false statements as to the meaning of the amend- 
ment, asserting in rural districts that it would give 
Singletaxers a chance to "tax the farmers to death," 
while in cities it was "intended for the benefit of 
farmers and the taxation of church property." They 
defeated it. 

Now comes the assessor of Douglas County, of 
which Omaha is the seat, and, interpreting the action 
of these interests as being in favor of the present 
system of taxation, immediately proceeds to enforce 
the said system to the letter. To do this, in many 
instances, he increased the personal property assess- 
ment of these large interests ten or a dozen fold. At 
the same time he was impartial, increasing the aver- 
age man's household assessment several times. No 
one has pretended that he actually went beyond the 
letter of the law. He blindly shut his eyes to com- 
mon sense or any other consideration but strict en- 
forcement of the letter of the law. He was not 
animated by any principle other than this. It was 
not his idea to make the people see the odiousness 
of the system, for he is a believer in it. At least he 
was up to that time. Perhaps he is seeing better 
now. 

Whereupon the said large business interests, who 
three years ago allowed a professional "publicity 
expert" to scare them from Singletax which did not 
appear, and with fire flashing from their eyes come 
and attack this poor befuddled assessor. They tell 
him that he has injured the city beyond the possi- 
bility of recovery in a decade. Which is also true. 
They say that even though the county equalization 
board cuts down these figures of some 6,000 residents 
and business firms, the State board of equalization 
will assume that his assessment is accurate and 
thereby will boost the figures up again. As the 
State board has the last guess, it is presumed that 
Omaha has a really black eye from which it shall not 
recover in years. All of which is true. 

The Commercial Club also takes cognizance of the 
affair, asking "How can we encourage new enter- 
prises in Omaha with such fool administration of the 
tax law?" All of which, again, is true, but why 
blame a befuddled assessor who, like the conscien- 
tious Javert in Les Miserables, tlunks that laws are 
enacted to be executed? 

The moral of all of this muddle in Omaha simply 
shows that there is not a solitary intelligent defender 
of our tax system who is at the same time honest. 
If he intelligently defends it and still is honest, he 
will accept its mandate without complaint. If he 
does not accept the strict interpretation that the as- 
sessors puts upon the law, it is because he has an 
intelligent objection to the law itself. If he defends 
the system and opposes its strict administration, he 
is deliberately dishonest. The most contemptible 
smuggler of foreign goods is the protectionist who be- 
lieves that we must defend ourselves by tariffs 
against foreign goods. Just so the most inexcusable 
citizen is he who advocates the enactment and de- 
fense of certain laws, then seeks to evade them. He 
is for such laws only for the "other fellow." A tax 
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system that makes perjurers of otherwise good men 

can be no other than a dishonest one. 

"Oh, how the wise old wood gods laugh 
Who saw the first primeval calf/' 

L. J. QUINBY. 

HAS OUR WORLD GONE MAD? 

It would seem so. In the average daily papers of 
to-day you see little beside confusion and contradic- 
tions. Again and again we've been instructed that 
we must all use the greatest economy and industry 
in order that there shall be plenty of funds avail'^ 
able for the. prosecution of these world wars. Now 
we are urged to spend money as prodigally as we 
can afford in order not to embarrass tradesmen and 
ruin business. 

Once we were advised to buy up such foodstuffs 
and necessaries of life as would not deteriorate by 
time against a rise in prices. Now we are instructed 
not to do so, as such buying is calculated to run our 
grocers and small merchants out of business, and 
destroy competition which everybody know is the life 
of trade. 

Intelligent observers everywhere see daily scores 
of reasons for the constant rise in prices of food, but 
recently I see it is attributed principally to woman's 
wastefulness in the kitchen. Happening to mention 
the absurdity of the charge here yesterday in the 
presence of a Tobacco Worm whose wife supports 
him by keeping an eating place, I was not unduly 
surprised to hear him heartily concur in the accu- 
sation. In fact nothing surprises me these days ! 

Since this conflagration broke out in 1914, I've 
heard half a dozen men lay it to the agitation for 
woman suffrage. A few weeks since, I overheard 
two farmers in conference on the streets, concur in 
the opinion that Singletax and Woman Suffrage 
were on the way, and once they got here, the world 
would come to an end forthwith. 

And as it turns out, my dear sister-women, that 
until such time as we are permitted to stand by our 
brothers, fathers and husbands as equal in the coun- 
sels of the nation, we must content ourselves as best 
we can in caring for our homes, working in garden, 
truckpatch, or field, as the case may be; ever hold- 
ing ourselves in readiness to rush to the front, nurse 
wounded soldiers, serve as spies, or join in the work 
of destruction, should the exigencies of war demand 
it. Our little children, the sick, the weak, the aged, 
the helpless, must not for a moment, stand in the 
way of the progress of to-day. 

True, we are all permitted, yea urged to go to 
church every sabbath. But only such churches as 
are recruiting offices for the army are popular now- 
adays. Any priest or preacher who has the temerity 
to publicly proclaim from his pulpit the wickedness, 
and godlessness of human slaughter, is not only 
branded as a "pestilent fellow," but is in danger of 
being mobbed. Mobbing and mobilization is the or- 
der of the day. 

Yes, you can pray for peace, too! Nobody ob- 
jects to that. Morning, noon and night, you can 
fervently let your prayers ascend, if in the meantime 
you are working for war. But — to become a co- 
worker with (jod in an effort to stop the war and 
restore sanity to our own, and the battle-torn peo- 
ples of Europe, is to be classed as a German spy, ano 



threatened with imprisonment and death, as youi 
correspondent has twice been recently in the good 
City of Atlanta. josib th(»p phicb. 

Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1917. 



BOOKS 

THE ALLIES CASE 

The Wat of Domooraoy. Second Edition. Pablished by 
Doubledaj Page ft Company, 1917. Price $S.OO Net 

This extensive collection of statements covering a 
wide variety of topics from philosophical analysis of 
statecraft to the death of Edith Cavell, is intended to 
express for neutral readers, and especially for Amer- 
icans, the reasons why the Allies are engaged in the 
war. The ground covered is by this time well 
known, the topics are all hackneyed, but the book is 
nevertheless full of interest because it shows how 
the most thoughtful of British statesmen have con- 
conceived their policy and how deeply their determi- 
nation to bring that policy to achievement has struck 
its roots. Some of the statements are newspaper 
interviews given by such men as Viscount Grey, Lord 
Haldane, and Mr. Lloyd George; others are essays 
by Professor Gilbert Murray and Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, the most brilliant of the Oxford historians. 
For Americans, however, the really authoritative 
statements will be those of Lord Bryce, for whose 
impartiality, historical knowledge, and political wis- 
dom our country has a peculiar respect. It is inter- 
esting to find that his interpretation of the Allies' 
purpose is in the strictest accord with the definition 
of American aims set forth by President Wilson. It 
is not only in this country that the issue is lifted 
from the level of mean imperialistic grabbing to the 
ethical plane of defense of what we consider civiliza- 
tion. Lord Bryce says in his introduction, "the pres- 
ent war differs from all that have gone before it, not 
only in its vast scale and in the volume of misery it 
has brought upon the world, but also in the fact that 
it is a war of Principles, and a war in which the 
permanent interests, not merely of the belligerent 
Powers but of all nations, are involved as such in- 
terests were never involved before." After describ- 
ing the military crimes committed by Germany and 
her allies, which he has made it his business to inves- 
tigate with thorough sifting of the evidence, he tells 
us, "it appears, therefore, that the crimes enumer- 
ated, all of which were done by the orders of the 
military authorities, are not done at random but in 
pursuance of a System, and will be repeated as long 
as that System and the military caste which approves 
it and carries it out in practice, holds sway in Ger- 
many. As it was observed long ago, the occupation 
of Prussians is war. Among them the Soldier is 
master." He asks how it can be possible to make 
peace before this System which denies all interna- 
tional morality has been defeated. He declares that 
such peace would be only a truce and the military 
caste would resume the conflict as soon as it had 
repaired its losses. "Such methods need to be 
stamped with the brand not only of infamy but of 
failure." 

One of the striking statements made by Sir Ed- 
ward Grey in the interview quoted is, "We want a 
Europe free not only from the domination of one 
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nationality by another, but from hectoring diplomacy 
and the peril of war, free from the constant rattling 
of the sword in the scabbard, from perpetual talk of 
shining armour and warlords." 

The publication of a volume such as this teaches a 
lesson that we strongly recommend to our statesmen. 
If it is worth the while of the greatest leaders of 
British public opinion to state and re-state and then 
state again the reasons for their participation in the 
war, it would surely not be amiss for American lead- 
ers of thought to formulate for the benefit of them- 
selves and of the American public, the reasons why 
America has been forced into participation. We be- 
lieve our motives to be clear of petty nationalistic 
ambition. It could do no harm if our high aims were 
kept in the focus of attention. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

The A B C of Vatioiuil DefeoM. By J. W. MuUer. Pub- 
lished by £. P. Dutton ft Company, New York. Price, $1.00 Net. 

The AdTeatiirM of a Woman Hobo. By Ethel Lynn, M. D. 
Published by George H. Doran Company, New York. Price 
$1.50 Net. 

Bottom! ITp. By George Jean Nathan. Published by Philip 
Goodman Company, New York. 

The City Worker*! World. By Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch. 
Published by The MacmiUan Company, New York. Price $1.25. 

German Imperiallim and International Law. By Jacques 
Marquis De Dampierre. Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. 

Irlfl-Heart. By T. WlUiam Lloyd. Published by Jos. IshiU, 
Ferrer Colony, Stelton. N. J. 

The Xenaee of Peaoe. By George D. Herron. Published 
by MitcheU Kennerley, New York. Price $1.00. 

Second Wind. By Freeman Tilden. Published by B. W. 
Huebsch. New York. Price $1.00 Net 

The Shield. By Gorky, Andreyev, Sologub. Published by 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

Franklin Spencer Spalding. By John Howard Melish. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. Price $2.26. 

The world at War. By George Brandes. Published by The 
Macmillan Company. Price $1.76. 

The Buuian Bevolntlon. By Isaac Don Levine. Published 
by Harper Bros. 

The War of Democracy. By Viscount Grey, David Lloyd 
George, et al. Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. Price 
$2.00 Net 



WYOMING OIL 

is Making Denver Millionaires 
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FREE. 35c a year; 3 years 

$1.00. 

A Western Monthly Devoted 

to Western Possibilities and 

Progress. 

The Rocky Mountain Magazine 
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Every rogue can proclaim himself a patriot; every 
blackguiard can sing a national hymn and wave a 
flag. It takes a manly man to live a life of devo- 
tion and sacrifice for the best ideals of his country. 
— Meyer London. 



Students and teachers of political economy, 
whether endorsing or reje^ing the theory of 
the Single Tax, have found 

The Single Tu MoTement in the United Sutes 

My ARTmum NICHOLS YOUNG 
itiMtruetm' in Ee*ft«mlc« mnd Smcimi MnMHtuti^nw, 
Prinemt^n Uniwmrtity, 

SO oompr^hensiv^t oUAOtive woi non-oontrov^r- 
sial in tu roviow of tho history of Single Tax 
that a second printing l»as been called for 
and is now roady* 

''Far ahead of all competitors as a compendium." 
— /«/. Pol, Econ. 

"Remarkably complete, remarkably accurate, in 
excellent judicial balance."— Louis F. Post, Ass't 
Sec, U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
"An tmprcjudiced history."— ^Hikilj Amer, 
Acad,^ Pol and Social Science, 
"Notably unbiassed."— ^iwrr. Library As/n. 
Booklist. 

"The first complete and satisfactory history 
of the movement"— Bui/. National Tax As/n. 
"Always readable, and often absorbingly 
interesting."— Ps/. Science Qtly. 
"A word of praise is also due to the excellent 
type and attractive appearance of the vol- 
ume."— 7A/ Public. 

Cloth, S40 pp., ti.50 net; by mail, $1.38. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSin PRESS, ttMtm, N. J 



Massachosetts Single Tax League 

nAVKUV BTiAint, Beorstsry 
Office and headquartert of the League, 120 Boykton Street, 
Boston. Executive _ Conunittec meets the last Friday of each 



montii at above address at 7:80. 
at these meetings. 



All interested are welcomed 



FREED FROM DOGMA AND CANT 

I>oe8 that seem to you the only religion worth having? 
Then why not affiliate yourself with the 

FBEE BELIOIOTTS A8S00IATI0H OF AMEKIOA 

{John Haynes Holmes, President) 

now emphasizing Scientific Religion, Industrial Democracy 

and International Peace as the three supreme religious 

issues of the time? 

Annual membership fee, $1, includes John Ha^es 
Holmes* great address on "The International Mind" 
and eight others to follow in monthly series. 

Address: George Grover Mills, Secretary, F. R, A., 
120 Boylston St, BOSTON, MASS. 
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national b«dg^i--even five hHion dollars. Will force idle land mto use. Increase crops. Stimulata 
industry. Reduoe taxes for 05% of the people. Will not raise prices or reduce production. 
Booklet fTM. NATIONAL SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Ciodimati. Dopt.X. 
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EDMUND VANCE COOKE'S POEMS 

and Two story books for Children 

The Uncommon Commoner 

Those who know Mr. Cooke's poems won- 
der at the many sides of his genius, wit, humor, 
uplifting thought, tenderness — all these are fa- 
miliar to his readers. But in "THE UNCOM- 
MON COMMONER" he strikes the clear ring- 
ing note of high patriotism. To read these poems 
is to be inspired anew. $1.50 

These spirited poems cover twenty years of activi^. 
Thcj are tplendidlj patriotic and inspiring. 

— Albany Timgf'Unicn. 

Impertinent Poems tells us truths about 
ourselves that we usually admit only about 
the other fellow. But they are told in such 
a pleasant, humorous way that they never 
offend; we laugh and acknowledge the truth. 
It has proved itself to be one of Mr. Cooke's 
most popular books. $1.50 

The Philadelphia Telegraph saya: "CleTemeas incar- 
nate!" They make the reader sit up and blink and then 
sit back and think. 

Chronicles of the Little Tot are poems in 
Mr. Cooke's inimitable style with his true 
insight for the Little Tot's own person- 
ality, and are gay, humorous, touching. The 
poem, "The Little Boy Who Left Us," has 
been referred to by some critics as equal to 
the best of its kind in our language. 

Many of these poems appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post and created probably more interest than any other 
poems that paper has printed. 

Clodi $1.50 Leather $a.oo 

Told to the Little Tot 

Thirty-nine illustrations— nine in full color- 
by Bessie Collins Pease. The combination of 
the two— writer and artist — make this a very 
popular book. $1.50 

I Rule the House 

Wit, humor, and appreciation for all the 
moods, grave or gay, of the little one who is 
King in the hearts of Mother and Father. $1.25 

Rimes to be Read 

"His poems," says the New York Sun, "are full of 
cleverness." "There is something in him of Riley, some- 
thing of Field; nor is there lacking the keenness of Twain, 
yet unlike them all, he is the original Cooke, the cordial 
and genial poet" — Free Press. $1.50 

Little Songs for Two is a book of poems, 
exquisite in thought and form. The wit is 
sympathetic and the sentiment delicate and 
appealing, the sort of verses that brinp to 
the reader a tender, reminiscent reverie. They 
are just the sort of verses we all would have 
liked to write some time in our lives. 

As exquisite as any of the work upon which he has 
built his reputation.— S'ofi Francisco Califomian, 

Cloth $1.35 Leather $1.50 

The Story Club 

You will fill a little tot's measure of happi- 
ness to overflowing by sending him this volume 
of unique stories. Colored Illustrations, $1.50 

Just Then Something Happened 

A scries of astonishing adventures, half fan- 
tastic, half real, and wholly interesting. $1.00 

BMk D«MrtnMrt IIFID VADV M V 
122E..t37thSt. ntlf lUKlk, K.I. 

Wm Pay the Postage. 
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THE GREAT INIQUIH 



By LEO TOLSTOY 

WAR AND POVERTY 

By GEORGE LANSBURY 

Thess two booklets hsve been published by the 
Joseph Felt Intemstional Oommlssion. Both should 
hsve an Immediste wide oiroulatlon. 

Tolstoy's famous letter on the land question in 
Russia is the message that the new Russia needs. 
To mi this need, the Oommisslon will publish an 
edition in Russian, whioh will be ciroulated from 
Petroffrad. 

Send 8c to cover samples of both these booklets. 
Special prices on quantities. 

THE PUBUC mlHt^Sst NEW YORK 



LEARN 



SUGGESTIVE THERAPEU- 
TICS. A course of esMntials 
which may be completed at 
home in 180 hours. Conciee, definite and practical. 
Well adapted for uee of physicians. 

For full particulars, address Dept. J. J.» Weltmer 
institute, Nevada, Mo. 



DONALD BYUS COMPANY 

IMPORTERS ABSOLUTELY 
S48 River Street CHICAGO 

Phone: Xajestio 7778 

DEPENDABLE BRAND 
Coffees, Spices, Extracts, Bakiiis Powder, Olive Oil, Teas 

SEND FOR PRICE UST 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Small classified advertisements we will insert in The Public 
at the rate of 3c a word, cash with order. 

Subscribers who want to buy or sell something which would 
not, in their opinion, warrant a large advertisement will find 
here a method of advertising specially adapted to their needs. 

ACCOUNTANT, 29 years old, university education, and seren 
years' experience in the public accounting profession, desires 
a position as auditor or manager of corporation. At present 
employed by firm of certified public accountants but would 
like to use his ability in the building up of a business on an 
efficient and constructive basis. Expert on cost accounting. 
References furnished upon request. Address T. J. Ahlberg, 
1810 Rosedale Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

NEW YORK AND VISITING SINGLETAXERS meet at 
luncheon every Tuesday at Union Square Hotel, Fourth Avenue 
and 15th Street, New York City. 

YOUR CHANCE IS IN CANADA— Rich lands and business 
opportunities offer you independence; Farm lands, $11 to $80 
acre; irrigated lands, $36 to $50; Twenty years to pay; $2,000 
loan in improvements, or ready made farms. Loan of live stock; 
Taxes average under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on improve- 
ments, personal property, or live stock. Good markets, churches, 
schools, roads, telephones; Excellent climate — crops and live 
stock prove it. Special horaeseekers' fare certificates. Write for 
free booklets. Allan Cameron, General Superintendent Land 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Ry., 119 Ninth Avenue, Calgary, Al- 
berta. 

Double the Circulation 
of The Public this year 
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BOOKS BY HENRY GEORGE 

Progress and Poverty. Henry George's 
greatest work. In cloth, $1.25; in 
paper, 30c. 

Social Problems. A presentation of 
the "momentous social problems of 
our time," unencumbered with tech- 
nicalities. In cloth, $1.00; in paper, 
30c. 

Protection or Free Trade.- "An exam- 
ination of the tariff question, with 
especial regard to the interests of 
labor." Cloth, $1.00; paper, 30c. 

A Perplexed Philosopher. An analysis 
of Herbert Spencer's various utter- 
ances on the land question. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 30c. 

The Land Question. Contains three 
short works: (i) "The Land Ques- 
tion;" (2) "Property in Land," ^ 
passage-at-arms with the Duke of 
Argyle; (3) "The Condition of 
Labor," an open letter to Pope Leo 
XIII, in reply to the Pope's ency- 
clical letter on "the condition of 
labor." In cloth, $1.00; in paper, 
30c. 

Complete Works, 10 Volumes; includ- 
ing "The Life of Henry George." 
By Henry George, Jr. Cloth, gilt 
tops, $12; leather, $17. 

The Life of Henry George. An in- 
timate view of Henry George — writ- 
ten by his son, Henry George, Jr. 
It presents Henry George the man, 
and traces with his life story, the 
development of his thought, and his 
career as a writer and speaker. 

A Beautiful picture of Henry George, 
suitable for framing size 14 x 18". 
This is Henry George's last and best 
photograph, with his {signature at 
the foot. It IS reproduced in Duo 
tint on cameo board, 50c. 

Pamphlets 

The Crime of Poverty loc 

Moses 20 ; a dozen 20c 

Thy Kingdom Come 2c 

How to Destroy the Rum Power 2c 

The Singlctax. What It Is, and Why 
Wc Urge It 2c 

THEFDBUCX^NewYoik 



BANKERS 

BROKERS 

INVESTORS 

demand complete and reliable news 
in regard to investment securities and 
authoritative opinion on the market 
conditions. There is one newspaper 
that stands supreme in this field, — 
The New York Evening Post. 

ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 

the financial editor of the Evening Post for 
twenty-five years, holds a commanding posi- 
tion in this field. He is the author of "Forty 
Years of American Finance," "Financial 
Chapters of the War." "The Free Coinage 
Catechism," of which 2,000,000 copies were 
sold; numerous monographs on financial sub- 
jects, etc. His preeminence in his profession 
led to his selection as the editor of the finan- 
cial department of Scrtbner^s Magasine. 

Mr. Noyes's daily editorial and his weekly 
summary in the Saturday issue are authori- 
tative and illuminating. 

They show the trend of the markets here 
and abroad. The financial and commercial 
news and statistics are complete and accurate, 
prepared by experts. In fact, these depart- 
ments are the most comprehensive appearing 
in any daily newspaper in this country. 

Every Saturday The EyeniBg Pott 

prints a Financial Supplement, which con- 
tains a complete review and analysis of the 
happenings of the week, including Saturda/s 
business and important dispatches from all 
financial centres, both domestic and foreign. 

This Saturday issue is delivered Monday 
morning as far West and South as St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Wichita, Kan., New Orleans, 
and Tampa, Fla. It has thousands of read- 
ers all over this great territory. 

The price of the Saturday issue of the 
Evening Post is $2.50 a year, but the publish- 
ers offer a special introductory six months' 
subscription for $1.00. 

FUl in the coupon below and send it to-daj 

etkdotimg a P.O. / 

Monej Order, / ^^ 

• dollar / Svenlnv INtt. 

bill to a / Enclosed U $1.00 for tpedal to- 
r«ft»ter- / trodactory tubscription to the Satur- 
ed]et> / daj Supplement of the New York 
^^^ y/ Evening Pott. 

X Send to 

/Ho. Street 

/ Town State 

For one jear't tnbacription tend pi,60. 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER 



The Tlu 
French 

The Most 
Widely Read 
and Widely 
Loved Books In 
All Literature 

These six volumes 
for only 

45 



$2< 



PREPAID 



Six Attractive Cloth- 
Bound Volumesy 
Good Bible Paper, 
Large, Clear Type, 
Gold Decorations, 
Duotone Illustrations 



PHOTOGRAPH, GREATLY REDUCED 



The Romances of Victor Hugo 

have always held a position in the front rank of the world's best books. No library is com- 
plete without them. As works of fiction they are exceedingly fascinating, and full of com- 
pelling interest. Hugo was a master of imaginative writing, and the dramatic intensity of his 
plots, combined with the extensive knowledge of history displayed in all of his books, make 
Romances especially notable in every way. 

After the doie of the rninoo-PniMi&B W&r« Victor Hu^o In an addresi to the French 
Vatlonal Asiembly. foretold how France would arise from her ashes. Among other 
things ha said: — 

"France will suddenly arouse herself. She will become formidable. She will regain 
Alsace and Lorraine. Is it enouxh? No! No! She will capture — listen! — Treves, Mainz, 
Cologne, Coblenz — and you shall hear France cry: 'The clock strikes my hour! Germany, 
hear mel Am I thine enemy? No, I am thy sister! I have taken all from thee. I return ^ 

all to thee, upon one condition: That we shall be one united family, one republic. I r 

will demolish my fortresses, thou thine. My vendetta is — brotherhood. 

" *No more frontier. The Rhine, mine and thine. We shall be the same republic, we 
shall be the United States of Europe. And now let us clasp hands, for we have rendered 
each a reciprocated service. Thou has freed me from my emperor, I will free thee from v^^ 
thine.'" *^ &y A^ 

Hugo's great masterpieces will live forever. They are not books to be read ^^^ ^ 
once and cast aside. They should be owned by every man and woman who ^S^^S^ ^ 

loves good reading, and should be read and read again— and each time ^^S^jT^S^^* v** 

some new interest and pleasure will be discovered in them. y^Xr^ ^^* c^^^ 
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NathanHale to aFriend 
at Verdun 

Friendly Sir: 

This is the first opportunity I have had of ac- 
knowledging your request for News from Home. 
By good fortune I am in Receipt of your Letter 
in New Haven and therefore am able to give you 
a late Account of Doings at your Alma Mater. 

You would be diverted to observe the Faculty 
Platoon at drill upon the Campus. I saw your 
Friend, Oiarles Seymour, in it yesterday. Every- 
one here is speaking of his Book^ & it will give 
you pleasure to know that it contains just the 
sound Reason, good Sense, & bck of Prejudice 
that we relish'd in that Discourse in your Room, 
when he enumerated the diplomatic Events that 
led up to the War. 

Bemg on Furlough, I have indulged in con- 
siderable Reading. Two Books published by the 
Press recently establish'd here at Yale have par- 
ticularly interested me: the one an Account of 
the framing of our Constitution' with a very 
readable Description of the Men who formed it, 
and the other a most modem Volume on Prison 
Reform,* reflecting the excellent Spirit of Fel- 
lowship and Tolerance characteristic of the 
Times. Thomas Mott Osborne has gained my 
Respect by it 

Give my Comp'ts to our E^lish Lieutenant 
Tell him that I am sending him a Book bv the 
Post which will inform him of all I didn't know 
about our Navy when he ask'd me regarding it* 
By the bve, if you don't know more of the Navy 
than I did or than most People here at Home, 1 
counsel you to peruse it too. 

I ask your Pardon for writing you a Letter so 
lacking in diversion & in atonement I am sending 
you a Volume that has just the Charms in whidi 
my Epistle is defident. In the first place, it is 
written by a Lady (a very well-bom and clever 
one) ; secondly, it is brief ; and thirdlv, it has not 
so much as a remote connection with the War.* 

I remain with Esteem 

Yr. Sincere Friend & Hble. Svt 
N. Hale. 
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An Intcmattonal Joonud of Fundamental Democracy 

Editorial 



With Russia again asserting her military 
strength against Germany, there remains no 
excuse for ignoring or evading her demand 
for a revision of the Allied treaties and a re- 
statement of the Allied war aims. Kerensky 
has accomplished for the moment what can 
only be accomplished for the duration of the 
war by Allied concurrence in the spirit and 
substance of the Russian peace formula. He 
has assured his comrades in arms and the 
workers behind the frcmt that Russia will be 
respected and listened to by her AUiea if she 
gives proof that she is still one with them in 
her opposition to Prussian military domina- 
tion of the world. The Galician offensive 
was their response. It is now for the Allies, 
led by America, to make good Kerensk3r's 
promise. To do this is as essential to a mili- 
tary victory over Germany as it is to a peace 
treaty that will mark a great advance toward 
international justice and good will. 

m m m 

A curious mental lapse was that of Uoyd 
George in his response to Ramsay Macdon- 
ald's presentation of a land tax resolution 
adopted by the British Labor Party at its 
recent Manchester conference. Considering 
the resolution as a proposal to expropriate 
land by taxing land values without compen- 
sating land monopolists (and that is what the 
resolution does propose), Lloyd George con- 
trasted it with one from the same source for 
expropriating railroads by bujring off share- 
holders. 'Tou would pay railway share- 
holders the market value of their property," 
he commented, ^'but would tax land to its full 
value ; so that if a man had invested in a rail- 
way he would be paid, while if he had in- 
vested in land he would be taxed out of ex- 
istence." This seems unfair only because 
shares and land are compared. The true com- 
parison is with land and rights of way. Land 
and rights of way are essentially the same; 
landed improvements and railway construc- 
tions belong together as labor products; 
deeds and shares are merely evidences of 
title. The proposal of the Labor Party which 



Ramsay Macdonald laid before Lloyd George 
was to tax land to its full value. If that pro- 
posal were carried out, the land of rights of 
way as well as the value of all other kinds of 
land would be taxed to the full. But confu- 
sion of thought arises when railway shares 
are referred to as the real thing owned. 
Shares — certificates of stock, as we call them 
in this country — are no more the real thing 
than deeds are. What deeds are to real es- 
tate, such are shares to railways — evidences 
of title — except that shares are titles to roll- 
ing stock, buildings, etc., as well as to rights 
of way. If then you tax land to its full, deeds 
will still entitle their owners to the full value 
of landed improvements, and shares will still 
entitle shareholders to the full value of rail- 
way improvements and rolling stock. These 
considerations taken into account, it is evi- 
dent that no discrimination would be made 
in favor of holders of shares as against own- 
ers of deeds if land values were taxed to the 
limit. Each set of owners would lose land 
values, but eadi would retain improvement 
values unimpaired. Reasons of expediency 
might call for public ownership of railroad 
improvements as well as rights of way, in 
which case shares to the extent that they 
represent rolling stock, buildings, etc., would 
be paid for, just as deeds would be paid for 
to the extent that they represent improve- 
ments if the improvements as well as land 
were expropriated. However the resolution 
may have been expressed, it should have been 
quite clear to the British Prime Minister that 
the demand was really for expropriation of 
those values which the community gives to 
land (including railroad rights of way) , and 
for compensation to owners of improvements 
if they also were expropriated. What is there 

unfair about it? 

• * * 

Mr. Charles H. Grasty, now in Paris for 
the New York Times, is not an economist 
nor perhaps a profound philosopher. But 
he has eyes and a heart. In a letter mailed 
from Paris on June 17 he says: 
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There are two meatlees days in the week in Paris, 
but otherwise food seems very plentiful to those 
who have the price. S«eb genicroiis portions are 
brought me at breakfast that on the second morning 
I protested to the waiter. I have basn mafclag in- 
quiries as to food condiliatta ceoeraUy) and I hava 
the impression, subject to correction on further in- 
vestigation, that regulation is by price. This is one 
of the many things that bring home poignantly the 
inequity of war conditions. Half the world gives up 
its very heart's blood, death, starvation, privation, 
sacrifices are the toll. The other half walks about 
immune, comfortable, lookers-on at a great spectacle. 
The contrast comes home to me every hour in the 
day amid this havoc of war, always with a shock, 
followed by vague speculation as to when the weight 
of inequality will break down the dam and bring 
conditions to one level. 

That this war and its heritage of burdens 
will break down the dam is the hope of all 
democrats. To thwart Prussian military 
domination of the world is our immediate 
aim. But a generation in arms for democ- 
racy will not stop there. The people are 
long-suffering and blinded by custom. Not 
so will be the returning soldiers of democ- 
racy. Their long days and nights in the 
trenches must have stirred them to the won- 
dering and the thinking that end in convic- 
tion. Will they not recognize the autocracy 
and the slackerism of those who eat their 
bread in the sweat of other men's faces, and 
demand a new social order as the reward of 
their sacrifices? 



road that is conferring great value upon the 
owners of the lands served. Public improve- 
ments should be made wherever necessary, 
but care idiould be taken to see tiltat sudi im- 
prorcmo^ are paid f lur fagr tfaoae citaaar 
who derive a pecuniary value from them. 



Mr. George Creel, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, is under sav- 
age attack from metropolitan newspapers and 
rival press associations unaccustomed to any 
interference in their scramble to print the 
news first. It is for the public to remember 
that Mr. Creel is cordially disliked, because 
of his record as a "muck-raker,'' by every 
reactionary publisher and editor in the coun- 
try, and that Washington correspondents are 
informally but closely and eflfectively organ- 
ized against the heterodox outsider. A Wash- 
ington correspondent of the flunky type, so 
common there, could have assumed Mr. Creel's 
duties and made far worse mistakes than he 
may have made without a word of complaint 
from the journals that are now condemning 
Mr. Creel with so little reserve. Without full 
knowledge of the facts and without attempt- 
ing to deny that Mr. Creel has made mis- 
takes. The Public will continue to regard 
it is a favorable omen that he is the target 
of abuse from such sheets as the New York 
Sun. 



The bill introduced in the House by Con- 
gressman Dent appropriating $250,000 for 
surveys, plans, maps and reports from army 
engineers on the route and cost of a military 
highway along the entire Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Coasts and the Mexican border omits 
a highly essential point that will doubtless 
be inserted in the bill to construct the road, 
that is, the taking by the Government by 
means of taxation of the value conferred 
upon the lands through which the road runs. 
The Dent bill shows the necessity for a road 
better than the best the country ndw has in 
order to bear the heavy army ordnance. 
Such a road will be of enormous value to 
the people living within reach of it ; and their 
desire to take advantage of it will give to 
the land a value not attaching to labor prod- 
ucts. This value should be used to defray 
the cost of the road. Congress must not re- 
peat the blunder made in Alaska where it is 
building at the expense of the country a rail- 



Congressman Charles H. Randall, the only 
Prohibition Party representative, in Con- 
gress, presented figures in an address to the 
House on June 7, to show that destruction 
of the liquor traffic would increase wealth 
production to the extent of $3,781,097,500 a 
year. But who will get this wealth? Every 
increase in productivity heretofore has 
caused an increase in land values sufficient 
to turn into the land owners' pockets most 
of the gain. Will there not be a similar re- 
sult from Prohibition? Mr. Randall's fig- 
ures show that under Prohibition the entire 
Federal revenue, including all for war ex- 
penses as well as normal purposes, could be 
raised by a tax on land values and still leave 
land owners as much as they had before the 
liquor traffic was destroyed. At the same 
time labor could be relieved of tariffs and 
other taxes. Why not give the whole nation 
the benefit of the prospective increase in 
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wealtii, by adding a land value tax proposi- 
tion to the food-control bill? 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In criticising the revenue bilT as it passed 
tiie House the New York Times truly re- 
marks : ^'Nobody asked the House to pass the 
biU which it did pass, and the House ignored 
many protests which it would have been pru- 
dent to heed/' 

In framing the bill the Ways and Means 
Committee ignored practically all the sugges- 
tions received from constituents. The mem- 
bers had been flooded with requests to raise 
the entire expense of the war by taxation of 
land values and conscription of unearned 
incomes. Nevertheless, as the Times re- 
marks, it framed a measure for which nobody 
had asked and ignored the protests of those 
who held that some heed be given to the 
wishes of constituents. But strangely enough 
the Times does not realize that its remarks 
concerning the House measure apply with 
greater force to the Senate bill. The Senate 
Committee has eliminated some of the taxes 
for which nobody asked, to substitute others 
for which also no great popular demand has 
been expressed. At the same time it has dis- 
regarded, even more than the House, the 
strong demand for conscription of wealth. 
Nevertheless, the Tim^ says that "the Sen- 
ate has shown itself the more representative 
body/* Does it mean "more representative" 
of big business interest? 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads have been the greatest bene- 
ficiaries of the huge traffic from the steel 
mills and coal mines of western Pennsyl- 
vania, eastern Ohio and West Virginia to 
the Atlantic seaboard. Their earnings have 
been enormous. Between them they control 
the terminal at Washington, where a large 
passenger business is being handled as well 
as a great volume of freight. The other day 
application was made to the Department of 
Labor by the car repairers and cleaners em- 
ployed at the terminal for aid in obtaining 
higher wages. Investigation showed that 
the railroads were pajdng this class of labor 
at ttie rate of $1.80 a day. The men were 
white; many had worked for the terminal 
company for years ; most of them had fami- 
lies. Because they were not homeless and 
migratory laborers, able to pack all their 



belongings in a blanket roll and move to the 
nearest factory town, they were deprived 
of the advantage of a condition in the labor 
market that has sent the normal rate for un- 
skilled labor in other sections up to $2.60, 
$2.75 and even $3 a day. It requires no set- 
ting down of family budgets to bring home 
to the reader the plight of a man who at- 
tempts to feed, clotiie and house a family in 
these days for $1.80 a day. Mr. Daniel Wil- 
lard is president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad and chairman of the transportation 
committee or railroad war board of the Ad- 
visory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense. Yet efforts of tiie Department of 
Labor to obtain a wage increase and avert 
the possibility of a strike at the doors of the 
national capital were rebuffed. The news- 
papers have not reported this incident. It 
is an illustration of the material we furnish 
to those who ridicule our claim to act as 
champions of freedom and democracy. In 
passing, let proponents of government own- 
ership who would use the incident to point 
their moral remember the Nolan investiga- 
tion of last year, with its disclosure of con- 
ditions no bit better in the government em- 
ployment at Washington. Grovemment own- 
ership must come. But with it we must have 
industrial democracy and free access to the 

land. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Because Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsyl- 
vania has reappointed eight officials in spite 
of their rejection by the State Senate, the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger charges him with 
deliberate violation of the Constitution. Per- 
haps the charge is true, but, if so, the ques- 
tion arises why has not the Governor as 
much right to violate the Constitution as the 
Philadelphia policeman, who was applauded 
by the entire press of the city for breaking 
up a peaceable meeting in defiance of con- 
stitutional guarantees of free speech and 
right of peaceable assemblage ? And wherein 
has the Governor sinned more than the Mag- 
istrate who not only upheld the policeman's 
unlawful act, but defied the Constitution still 
further by requiring excessive bail of the 
illegally arrested prisoners? If policeman 
and magistrate were ^justified in their action, 
then the Governor Ras a valid defense for 
his. Papers which do not protest against 
one kind of infringement on constitutional 
rights, had better be silent on other kinds. 
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The Revenue Bill 
It is small wonder that Wall Street and 
the New York Sun give their hearty approval 
to the work of the Senate Finance Committee 
in redrafting the war revenue bill. The 
amount to be raised by taxation this year is 
reduced from the $2,200,000,000 called for 
by Secretary McAdoo and the $1,800,000,000 
provided by the House bill to $1,650,000,000. 
This means that when a deficit looms up in 
the fall the country will be asked to accept 
another bond issue as something unavoidable, 
for obviously incomes and excess profits can- 
not be taxed twice on two different bases in 
the same year. Best of all for Wall Street, 
the income tax is materially reduced from the 
rates of the House bill, the inheritance tax 
is entirely eliminated, and an excess profits 
tax has been devised that gives an appear- 
ance of high rates where in fact they are ex- 
tremely low in comparison with the rates in 
effect abroad. Thus, at first reading the bill 
seems to take 50 per cent of profits, 250 per 
cent, above the average of 1911, 1912 and 
1913. In reality it takes about 33 per cent. 
This pleasing result is accomplished by a 
graduated scale beginning with 12 per cent, 
on profits 15 per cent, or less above the 
average, and running up to 50 per cent, on 
profits 250 per cent, or more above the aver- 
age. The 250 per cent, excess will pay the 
12 per cent, rate on the first 15 per cent, of 
excess, and so on up, the 50 per cent, rate 
applying only to the amount by which the 
profits exceed 250 per cent, not on the entire 
excess above normal. The British budget 
lays a flat 80 per cent, tax on excess profits, 
whether large or small. 

In form and in many details the Senate re- 
vision is an improvement on the hodge-podge 
that came from the House, notably in its 
elimination of the 10 per cent, tariff on all 
imports. These improvements should not 
obscure the fact that the bill as it stands is 
in such form as to give the greatest possible 
comfort to men like Rockefeller and Morgan, 
who had reason to fear that a nation at war 
might no longer be tolerant of an economic 
order that left them and their kind in pos- 
session and control of the country's natural 
resources and surplus wealth. Their agents 
and champions have been active at Wash- 
ington with advice and urgings. Notably 
Professor Seligman of Columbia University 
must be gratified that his onslaught against 



high income tax rates and against taxing 
wealth instead of borrowing it at interest 
has produced results. Prof. Seligman's ar- 
ticles have been widely circulated ; they were 
sent to the most obscure publications in the 
form of 'l)oiler plate,'' and he has given his 
personal services at Washington. The re- 
vised bill has been drafted under the direc- 
tion of Senator Simmons, a Southern con- 
servative who is chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and Senator Penrose of Pennsyl- 
vania, the ranking Republican of the Com- 
mittee, of whom nothing need be said. Saia- 
tors La FoUette, Thomas and Gore represent- 
ed the progressive interest, which means the 
public interest, but they were powerless to 
do more than point out the fidlure of the 
bill as an honest attempt to equalize sacrifice. 
They will submit a minority report, and on 
the floor of the Senate they will be joined by 
other Senators who understand, as Senators 
Simmons and Penrose do not, that the Ameri- 
can people will never give their whole- 
hearted acquiescence to any program, domes- 
tic or foreign, that exacts enormous sacri- 
fices from the great mass of the people while 
strengthening the privileges and the power 
of the few. It is for the public to understand 
the situation at Washington and midke itself 
heard. This must be the people's war. It 
must be a war against the things for which 
Penrose and Simmons and Seligman stand. 
It will be if the people remain alert and give 
their active and vocal support to those who 
truly represent them at Washington. 

Race Conflicts 

The riot at East St. Louis, in which a num- 
ber of men, women and children were killed, 
is inexpressibly sad. Wicked, brutal, cruel, 
wanton and similar words but feebly ex- 
pressed the public's emotion. When the first 
feeling of horror had passed, a wave of sad- 
ness followed ; and for the moment men and 
women were appalled at the prospect. But 
there is no occasion for despair. These out- 
breaks are the sporadic flashes of savagery 
that mark the primitive man out of whom 
civilization has come. It is a reversion to a 
former type ; it is the war spirit on a smaller 
scale. One might suppose that a State that 
had given Abraham Lincoln to the world, 
and had strewn its dead from the Ohio River 
to Vicksburg in behalf of the Union and the 
abolition of slavery, would be the last place 
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to produce a race riot; but when panic seizes 
a people, be they few or many, reason flees, 
and only the brute remains. 

It is not the function of society to avenge 
wrcmgs, but to prevent their repetition, and 
to make such restitution as is possible to 
the victims. A searching investigation wiU 
be necessary before intelligent action can be 
taken. If guilt and responsibility for this 
race riot can be identified with individuals, 
punishment should be swift and certain. But 
experience of the world has shown that pun- 
ishment does not stop crime, and that only 
the removal of the cause can prevent vio- 
lence. 

Certain facts in connection with the East 
St. Louis riot are already known. Friction 
that has long been sharp between labor and 
capital had become still more acute through 
the advancing cost of living. The men seized 
upon the scarcity of labor through the fall- 
ing off in immigration and the demand for 
munitions makers to press for higher wages, 
better hours, and a recognition of their or- 
ganizations. The employers, on the other 
hand, resorted to the importation of labor 
to overcome the vantage of their employes. 
In earlier days manufacturers and mine op- 
erators scoured the backward nations of Eu- 
rope for cheap labor. Today they have gone 
to the southern plantation for Negro labor. 
And the result has not been materially dif- 
ferent. The illiterate labor of Europe, speak- 
ing: strange language and guided by different 
habits and customs, was imported under con- 
tract — until forbidden by law — ^to break 
down the American wage scale that a protec- 
tive tariff had been set up to maintain. 

The result was inevitable. Strikes, lock- 
outs, riots, and all manner of resorts to force 
and cunning, rather than to reason, followed. 
A similar condition intensified by race pre- 
judice, has resulted from the movement of 
Negro labor from the South. But, it may be 
asked, has not the Negro the oame right as 
other races to move about in this country. 
Most assuredly he has. But such a right 
must be exercised in a way that will not in- 
jure others. Any man has a right to stand 
on a street; but if a thousand stand there 
they may block the way for others to pass. 
The Negro has the right to come to Northern 
cities ; but if he comes in such numbers and 
under such circumstances as to produce con- 
gestion and endanger the health and comfort 



of others, government must interfere, or vio- 
lence may ensue. 

Had the movement of the Negroes north- 
ward followed natural lines, little trouble 
would have ensued. But agents were sent 
through the South exploiting the opportuni- 
ties of the North, railroads granted special 
rates, and all manner of inducements were 
put forth to stimulate the migration. Such 
labor had no money to tide over a period of 
idleness, but was compelled to take the first 
job offered. This low-waged labor tended to 
reduce the scale of wages, while the lack of 
means compelled the Negroes to huddle tot- 
gether in a way that led to congestion. Such 
conditions would produce friction under any 
circumstances; but when to this was added 
race antagonism and strike-breaking, there 
were all the conditions leading to violence. 

But neither these things nor any other 
justify the riot. They merely explain its 
cause. And whatever punishment may be 
meted out to those guilty of the monstrous 
crime, action should not stop there. Inqui- 
ries must be made into the cause of low wages 
both in the South and in the North, for it is 
evident that if labor received its full product 
in all parts of the country there would be 
little occasion for such migrations ; and those 
that did take place would produce little dis- 
turbance. Meantime, great employers must 
not be permitted to shift population for the 
sake of beating down their employes. Munic- 
ipal government should not be allowed to 
sink to such a level as to permit riots and 
violence. And, most important of all, efforts 
must be redoubled to allay as fast as possible 
the curse of race prejudice. White laboring 
men must be shown tiiat it is not the Negro 
as a Negro, nor the Chinese as Chinese that 
menace their rights; but the S3rstem under 
which whites, black, and Chinese live. They 
must be made to realize that they can be free 
only when others are free, and that the 
safety of the higher waged labor depends not 
upon keeping lower waged labor out of its 
field, but in raising all wages to the full prod- 
uct of labor. Mere denunciation is futile. 
Nor will the most drastic punishment avail. 
As tariffs, trade restrictions, and the belief 
that the prosperity of one nation means the 
loss of another lead inevitably to war, so 
do burdens upon production and the idea 
that the high wages of some are due to the 
low wages of others lead to riots. The rem- 
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edy for both is the removal of all restrictions 
and burdens from trade and production, and 
the establishment of freedom and justice for 
aU. 

Educating Illinois Voters 

Chicago's school affairs have been paraded 
before the public more frequently than those 
of other cities not so much because the evils 
complained of are worse, as because the vic- 
tims are more articulate. And the long 
struggle to save the schools from commer- 
cialism and politics has demonstrated the 
need of two things: Woman suffrage, and 
Direct Political Control. After the public 
schools had been deprived of large revenues 
by dishonest leases of school lands, and the 
revenues had been still further depleted by 
the non-assessment of public franchise cor- 
porations, the Teachers' Federation under- 
took to correct the evils. A complacent school 
board had found it easier to cut the teachers' 
salaries than to compel the assessment of the 
corporations. The Federation took the mat- 
ter into court and won its case. But enforce- 
ment of one law was not sufficient, and the 
Federation went to the legislature in behalf 
of new legislation, and to the school board for 
more liberal rulings. In both places their 
pleas fell upon deaf ears. They had no votes. 

To correct this weakness the Teadiers' 
Federation joined the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. Its members had votes. From that 
time the teadiers' organization gained rapid- 
ly in power over school affairs, until two 
years ago, when commercialism and politics 
combined to compel the withdrawal of the 
teachers from the Federation of Labor. 
Meanwhile, Illinois women had been partially 
enfranchised, which enables women teachers 
to exercise direct political pressure upon poli- 
ticians, and renders less important member- 
ship in the Federation of Labor. 

But the politico-commercial combination 
that gave away school revenue, dropped effi- 
cient teachers without trial, and compelled 
the Teadiers' Federation to sever its connec- 
tion with the Federation of Labor, could 
not maintain peace among its own members. 
No sooner had the School Board satisfied the 
commercial interests by destroying the 
Teachers' Federation than the politicians set 
up their claims for spoils. Just what took 
place when the City Hall hendimen made 
their demand is a matter of uncertainty. The 



Mayor tells one story, and the Chairman of 
the Board of Education tells another. As 
both are under suspicion the public is com- 
pelled to rely for information upon the acts 
and words of the two men as they bandy the 
public school system back and forth in their 
effort to control the expenditure of funds. 

Mayor Thompson's shameless course in 
handling the sdiools emph&sizes the need for 
Direct Political Control on the part of the 
people. As the need of votes drove the Teach- 
ers' Federation into an alliance with the Fed- 
eration of Labor, so the Mayor's conduct 
shows the necessity for the Recall. Mayor 
Thompson is one of those political monstrosi- 
ties that appear now and again in American 
public life. He was swept into power on a 
tidal wave of war sentiment and religious 
bigotry. The people who had been caught 
napping quickly had their eyes opened, and 
they have been looking with increasing dread 
upon the remainder of his four-year term. 
That such a man after outraging every sense 
of political decency should continue to admin- 
ister the affairs of his disgusted constituents 
shows what humiliation people will suffer 
rather than adopt the only course tiiat will 
free them from their trouble. Were such a 
misfortune as Mayor Thompson to happen in 
Oregon, or any other of the numerous States 
that have the power of Recall, a petition 
would long ago have appeared demanding 
that he be retired to private life. 

Direct Political Control would not only 
have retired any mayor who would thus flout 
the public, but the very fact that people had 
such power would have been sufficient to pre- 
vent such malfeasance. Mayor Thompson, 
conscious of his security till the end of his 
term, feels himself free to do as he will dur- 
ing that time. He is an autocrat limited only 
as to time, and may be as unrepresentative 
of the citizens whose affairs he manages as 
a hereditary prince. The fact that he is 
chosen by the free will of the people is not 
sufficient; it does not provide for mistakes. 

What business man would give an agent a 
power of attorney to run for a fixed number 
of years? And if a business man who is in 
direct personal touch with his agent cannot 
trust that agent with arbitrary power how 
can it safely be done by the people? The 
Recall is merely the canceling of a delegation 
of power that has been abused. It is to po- 
litical representation what the revocation of 
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a power of attorney is in the commercial 
world; and experience has shown that it is 
no more a matter of caprice in the one case 
than in the other. It has been found that 
the mere power to revoke the authority of 
an agent is sufficient to secure faithful serv- 
ice. 

Experience teaches even the foolish and 
the careless. When a large number of Illi- 
nois women discovered that in spite of a most 
effective organization, the Chicago school 
teachers found it necessary to ally themselves 
witli an organization of voters before politi- 
cians would listen to them, the question of 
woman suffrage became a vital issue. And 
now that the Mayor of Chicago has demon- 
strated in so many ways his unfitness for the 
position he holds the voters begin to see the 
necessity of having the right to recall an un- 
faithful servant. 

Such a measure appealed at once to the 
voters of the Western States. It is being 
forced upon the attention of the Central and 
Eastern States. Both the making and the 
execution of laws have reached a point where 
a restitution of rights involves a curtailing 
of privilege ; and the beneficiaries of unjust 
laws are determined to spare no means to 
retain their power. The people may elect 
legislators to enact remedial laws, but the 
men elected forget their constituents in the 
presence of lobbjdsts. The voters choose 
governors and mayors to accomplish specific 
purposes, but the work remains undone. The 
day is close at hand when the Central and 
Eastern States will imitate their Western 
brethren by adopting the Initiative, Refer- 
endum and Recall. This will not bring about 
a p(^tical millennium, but it will make the 
power of the voter effective. He will then 
know that the shortcomii^gs of his govern- 
ment are not due to a betrayal of political 
trust,, but to his own incapacity; and if he 
would avoid injustice and oppression he must 
hiipself learn the rudiments of government. 
The making of a political shuttle-cock of Chi- 
cago's public sdiools may mar somewhat 
their efficiency in educating the children, but 
it is doing wonders for their parents. 

Peelings or Stealings? 

Under the caption "God Bless the House- 
hold that Boils Potatoes With the Skins On," 
the American Bankers Association published 
a half page advertisement in the New York 



American on June 14. The advertisement 
presents this query: 

Suppose that a lot of selfish, careless, thoughtless 
people throughout the nation so conduct themselves 
that you cannot get enough food for your family, 
so that your wife fails and grows weak and shrunken 
before your eyes, so that your children weaken, 
sicken and die. Suppose starvation looks at you 
through the hollow eyes of all you love best in the 
world. Wouldn't you be filled with loathing and 
contempt and bitter hatred for the careless, thought- 
less people whose fault it was? 

This is probably the first time that a group 
of prominent financiers has publicly admitted 
prevalence in the United States of undeserved 
poverty and distress, during a period of so- 
called prosperity. It is the first time that it 
has admitted justification for bitter feeling 
by the victims against those responsible for 
their condition. It is the first time that it has 
expressed itself in a way that has brought 
arrest and prison sentence to many a curb- 
stone orator. 

To be sure the American Bankers Associa- 
tion does not agree with the radicals concern- 
ing the identity of the persons most respons- 
ible for involuntary starvation. It puts the 
blame on the individuals who peel potatoes 
before boiling even though they have hon- 
estly earned them, while the radical blames 
those who, through legal methods, steal the 
potatoes or their equivalent from those who 
have earned them. Still the Association's 
position marks an advance from the orthodox 
stand which puts the blame for poverty on 
voluntary idleness, shiftlessness, intemper- 
ance, or some other failing of the sufferers. 
It is not strange that having raised a blind- 
fold long upon its eyes it should be confused 
at first by suddenness of the light and fail to 
get a proper view of what is clear enough to 
those who have long kept their eyes open. 
But if the Association will keep on looking 
and thinking, it will finally get used to the 
light and get a better idea of the situation. ' 

The advertisement states further: 

There is not enough food to go around. Entire 
nations abroad are starving — ^men, women and 
children are dying like flies today, in some count- 
tries, of plain, sheer starvation. We must send 
them millions of tons of food, and we will. There 
will be less for you. Wake up to it. You will have 
less to eat But you need less. You waste enough 
to supply the difference. Stop it! Every time you 
have potatoes for dinner you waste enough in the 
peelings to keep a starving ally alive for a day. 
Stop it! Don't peel new potatoes. Buy a five cent 
brush and brush the skin off, saving aU the potato. 
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Further advice is of this nature : 

Make bread pudding from your bread crust. It's 

good. We liked it twenty years ago 

Don't run up bills. Pay cash — ^you get more and 
you save by it . . . Eat com bread half the 
time. .... Stop waste. 

Instead of paying for publication of that 
advertisement, the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation should have sold it for cash to some 
humorous periodical. It would have gone 
well with a cartoon showing a typical pluto- 
crat thus solemnly discoursing to the pro- 
ducers of all the potatoes, bread, and other 
wealth, of which he tells them they have too 
much and must get along with less. The 
humor of the advice to *'stop waste" could be 
made clearer could the illustration show the 
present manner of living of the bankers who 
liked bread pudding 'twenty years ago," and 
that of the average man whom he urges to 
eat it now. It could be made still more ridic- 
ulous by showing the advice against waste 
given by a representative of the class which 
appropriates without return wealth in the 
form of ground rents, exorbitant railroad 
rates and other monopoly charges. And it 
would be well to construe the advice in a way 
more rational than the American Bankers 
Association intended. 

It is good advice to stop waste. But it 
should be stopped at the bung hole before 
effort is misspent at the spigot. Let there be 
an end to all the waste in which special privi- 
lege compels us to indulge. Let there be no 
more pajonents to public utility corporations 
of rates in excess of fair value of services. 

Let there be an end to wasteful protective 
tariffs. Let the wasteful practice be abol- 
ished of pajring to private individuals the 
rental value of land which should go into the 
public treasury. Then we can do away with 
the wasteful practice of levying taxes on 
labor products and issuing bonds for current 
public expenses. Moreover, we can prevent 
a scarcity of food by forcing into use land 
now withheld, even though we do not save 
potato peelings. And why should not the 
American Bankers Association help in put- 
ting an end to this waste? It surely does not 
want to be numbered with those whose con- 
duct keeps down the food supply, with those 
whom it holds up to 'loathing and contempt 
and bitter hatred." However important it 
be to save the peelings it is far more so to 
stop the stealings. 



China's Economic Lesson 

Although the mcmarchist counter-revolu- 
tion in China seems fortunately to have 
failed, nevertheless it presents a warning 
against compromise witti reactionaries that 
democrats everywhere should heed. Espe- 
cially does this apply to the Russian people. 
When under Sun Yat Sen's leadership tiie 
Chinese republic was proclaimed, the aim of 
its founders was the institution of economic 
as well as political freedom. It was not 
enough to dethrone the Emperor, abolish 
titles of nobility and institute yniversal suf- 
frage with representative government. There 
could be no real freedom so long as a part 
of the people controlled the livelihood of the 
rest Through private ownership of natural 
resources such control was and is exercised. 
Sun Yat Sen and his supporters were aware 
of this fact and hoped to free the land of 
China. 

But to conciliate opposition to the new re- 
public Sun Yat Sen voluntarily withdrew 
from leadership and conceded the Presidency 
to the reactionary Yuan Shi Kai. It was an 
act of renunciation prompted by the most 
patriotic of motives, but was none the less a 
serious mistake. It made the outward forms 
of a republic more secure apparently, but 
made real freedom almost hopeless. With 
the Government in reactionary hands preda- 
tory interests were safe from disturbance, 
and the masses doomed to remain subject to 
the privileged class. Wherever this state of 
affairs prevails a republican form of govern- 
ment does not confer real freedom, and there 
is danger lest the people feel that they have 
nothing to lose should monarchical forms be 
restored. Liberty will have no half service. 
She must be trusted fully or she will not stay. 

Russian democrats should see in China's 
danger a: warning against any concession to 
the old order. Especially should they insist 
on putting an end for all time to the institu- 
tion of land monopoly. There is no element 
the support of which for the Government is 
worth purchasing by sacrificing the right of 
a single citizen to the use of the natural re- 
sources of his country. Those who would 
deny this right, whatever their citizenship 
or professions, are the worst enemies of the 
new republic. With these enemies it is weU 
that there be no peace without victory. 
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Joe Pastoriza 

By Mrs. Joseph Feb 



It was in the heat and stress of his last 
gallant fight for justice and against special 
privilege that he whom the newspapers knew 
merely as Mayor of Houston wrote to me : 

''Remember tiiat I have control over my 
body and habits, and my friends need have 
no fear. I want to remain well, as my pur- 
pose is after being Mayor one term to quit 
public life and spend my time talking and 
preaching Singletax all over the United 
States." 

It is to rejoice, now that he is gone, that 
he lived to do so much, to translate his rare 
spirit into so much of solid achievement, 
rather than to sorrow over what remains un- 
finished. Men like Joe Pastoriza — ''the other 
Joe," we called him — never complete their 
work. It is their eagerness to do ever more 
and more in the cause nearest their hearts — 
the cause of justice and the plain people 
wh<xn they love— that distinguishes them 
from men with lesser aims. 

Wide as was his vision and comprehensive 
as were his plans, Pastoriza cared first of all 
for the love and confidence of his friends and 
neighbors. That the people of Houston trusted 
him and liked him meant more than national 
fame resting on less intimate knowledge of 
what he was. The simplicity that is the 
mark of a truly big man was his. Writing 
from New Orleans a few days after his elec- 
tion as Mayor on Feb. 23, he said : 

"I came here, the city of my birth, the day 
after the election to rest up and get away 
from job hunters, who like bees swarmed 
about me. I am really happy over my vic- 
tory. I hope that the prestige of being Mayor 
will aid me in helping our State Singletax 
League to do more effective work." 



He had been cruelly attacked during the 
campaign. But he remained cheerful and 
confident. On December 19 he wrote: 

"The 'safe and sane' element here, who 
own the skyscrapers and banks, have com- 
bined to get out what they call 'a big man,' 
and make my present opponent withdraw. I 
have talked with a couple of these 'safe and 
sane' men, and the biggest one of the two 
asked me if I would not refrain from my 
Singletax advocacy if I could be elected 
Mayor. I told him decidedly no; that the 
Singletax was my religion, and that I would 
not go back on my religion for any office in 
the United States ; that I was a Singletaxer 
first and a city official second, and if the peo- 
ple of Houston did not like me because I was 
a Singletaxer, it was their privilege to vote 
against me. In conversing with one of these 
'safe and sane' fellows, at the close of the 
conversation, I said to him : 'l^ell, my good 
friend, don't fight me too hard.' He replied : 
'I have not made up my mind yet, but I want 
to say to you, that you have so many good 
qualities about you — ^but you have one or two 
bad ones — ^that I am all up in the air." 

It was this uncompromising devotion to an 
ideal, combined with kindness and under- 
standing, tremendous energy and courage, 
and a shrewd grasp of realities, that made 
Joe Pastoriza not only a great spirit and an 
effective crusader, but also a constructive 
politician able to put into practice and dem- 
onstrate the practical wisdom of the gospel 
he preached. In the success of the Houston 
plan, in the thousands of converts it has 
made, but most of all in his example of un- 
selfish devotion to a cause, Joe Pastoriza will 
live on and on. 



The Opportunity of the Government 



By Hugh Reid 



Numerous agencies have undertaken the 
solution of the coal problem. The Coal Pro- 
duction Committee of the Council of National 
Defense and the Federal Trade Commission 
have both taken action, one with a great blare 
of newspaper trumpets and the other no less 
vigorously but more modestly. 

To the casual observer, the two agencies 



acted independently. Closer inspection, 
however, will reveid that there was more 
relation than appears on the surface. The 
key to this relation lies in the personnel of 
the Coal Committee. 

This body is made up almost wholly of 
large operators who are closely ^liated with 
transportation interests, both rail and 
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water. Its chairman, Francis S. Peabody, is 
the largest operator in the Illinois-Indiana 
bituminous field. He is a director in various 
public utility companies, one of which oper- 
ates in fifteen states and serves 365 cities 
and towns. The Insull interests with which 
he is allied are operating nearly 1,300 fran- 
chises in 26 states. Through their control 
of railroads and by grace of various friendly 
receiverships, a bi-partisan coal-railroad- 
power combination has been built up. 

It has necessarily gone into politics. And, 
like al} similar groups, it has played bo 
favorites. For instance, Frederick W. Up- 
ham, assistant treasurer of the Republican 
National Committee, and Francis S. Pea- 
body, "fat fryer" for the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, have for twenty years sat 
side by side on the same directorates. 

Last fall when the great "car shortage" 
occurred the Peabody-InsuU interests suf- 
fered little. Contracts which independent 
operators were compelled to relinquish be- 
cause of failure of transportation were filled 
by the "insiders." 

The condition today differs in degree but 
not in kind. The demand has become so 
enormous that there is nearly business 
enough to go round. This is not wholly true, 
however, with regard to cars. There are 
fewer cars now than in 1914. Hence the im- 
portance of their control. 

It is possibly true that there are less cars 
in existence than are needed. Yet the defi- 
ciency is intensified, by the practice of hold- 
ing and storing laden cars. If these abuses 
were done away with millions of additional 
tons of coal would reach the cities. Hence 
the language of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion: "The Commission believes that there 
are enough coal cars in the country, but that 
there are not enough coal cars delivered to 
the mines." 

The position held by those who were in 
both the railroad and coal businesses was 
thus of high strategic value. Given the 
power and the disposition to manipulate cars 
to their own advantage, it is patent that the 
inner ring had the entire industry in their 
grasp. That they so used this advantage is 
also apparent. During May and June inde- 
pendent operators reported a 40 to 60 per 
cent, car supply. The transportation inter- 
ests were running full blast. 

Meanwhile the price of coal mounted. At 



present the mine price has reached $2.60 for 
"mine run." At the same time contracts 
made last year are being filled as low as |1.25 
a ton. At the latter figure, there is still a 
handsome profit, as the labor cost has not 
risen appreciably. The price paid to the 
miners in the Middle West bituminous dis- 
tricts has risen exactly 4 mills per ton during 
the last year — 10.6 cents in 15 years. The 
records of various quasi public consumers 
show contracts within six or seven months at 
prices well below $1.25. The Terre Haute 
and Eastern Traction Company reports the 
average price paid during the past year as 
$1.07^^5 per ton. The mining cost, by the 
way, as given by the last Illinois Coal Report, 
averages 67 cents per ton. The average price 
at the mine during 25 years throughout the 
entire United States has ranged from 80 
cento to $1.26 per ton. 

Under the circumstances, it is hardly nec- 
essary to cite further fiigures to prove that 
present prices are highly inflated. The chief 
beneficiaries were and are the "inner ring" 
and it was to their advantage to maintain 
the status quo. 

The position of the privileged group 
seemed assured when Mr. Peabody was made 
coal director. He immediately made a patri- 
otic offer of $2.95 per ton for bituminous. 
Considering that this price was far in excess 
of even the market, it is small wonder that 
Secretory Daniels rejected it insofar as the 
Navy was concerned. That episode was the 
first sign of cleavage between those who saw 
in the war the necessity for sacrifice and 
those who saw merely a chance for added 
profit. 

It remained, however, for the Federal 
Trade Commission to make the split wide 
and apparent to even the casual observer. 
It toudied the heart of the problem when it 
annoimced that the coal and railroad prob- 
lems were inseparable. They recommended 
that the railroads be pooled and operated as a 
unit under the direction of the President. 
Here was a plan with teeth in it 

Consider the effect of its adoption. Every 
idle and partially used car would be utilized. 
Every car meant additional tons of coal in the 
markets, for there was "no shortege of coal 
in the ground" or of men to dig it. Every ton 
so delivered was a menace to the monopolist. 
If the tremendous productive power of the 
mines could be translated into market terms, 
it spelled ruin to the small coterie who were 
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at the helm. The commission's proposal was 
a bombshell and sent the interests scunying 
for cover. 

Something must be done to reconcile the 
public without really doing anything. Hence 
the plan to 'Volunteer reductions." With a 
great blare of journalistic publicity a "re- 
duced'' price scale was announced. Most of 
the reductions were like Taft's revision of 
the tariff — ^upward. 

The last report of the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company of Chicago shows that the aver- 
age price paid during the last year by that 
company was $2.04 per ton. This included 
transportation. The seller was Mr. Peabody 
himself. Yet he "reduces" the price to $2.75 
at the mine! 

However, the independents are benefited 
very little. The reduction in their output 
makes up in great part for the high prices. 
Double tiie -profit and cut the sales in two. 



What then should be done? The full 
weight of Federal authority should be put 
behind Secretaries Baker and Daniels and 
the Federal Trade Commission. The roads 
should be pooled at once and operated upon 
government account. This would be govern- 
ment operation — ownership should follow. 
There is no immediate need for price fixing. 
If an adequate car supply is granted, there is 
enough coal in sight to flood the markets and 
bring the price down to rock bottom through 
the normal working of competition. Such 
steps will do much to bring order out of chaos 
and insure the supplies necessary to conduct 
the war vigorously and supply our normal 
wants as well 

Incidentally the President would do well to 
hint that Mr. Peabody and his associates 
should resign. It may be well to have "busi- 
ness in the saddle/' but it is rather harsh on 
the rest of us when she uses the spurs. 



The Perilous Decision 

By Waldo R. Browne 



Some sixty per cent, of the young men who 
have been nominated to perform the actual 
blood and mud work of this country's con- 
tribution to the world war have registered a 
desire to be excused from that service. What 
proportion of these are Conscientious Objec- 
tors can only be guessed at now; but out of 
a total of six millions who have claimed ex- 
emption, the number is bound to be large. 
How are we going to deal with the million or 
half million or quarter million of men who 
will refuse to have any part in the war? 
That a few or even many of these are 
simply afraid to fight is of small importance 
in relation to the main problem ; the cowards 
will readily show themselves in their true 
colors, and at any rate it is better on every 
account that they should be out of the army 
rather than in it Our perilous decision lies 
in the adoption of an attitude and policy to- 
ward the true Conscientious Objec^r — ^he 
who has not lightly embraced a cause which 
brings upon its followers condemnation, 
calumny, spiritual isolation, loss of social 
standing and material well-being, often phys- 
ical persecution, and who will welcome every 
opportunity for putting his sincerity to the 
test. 

To many of our simple-minded Junkers the 



Prussian solution of placing the Conscien- 
tious Objector against a wall and shooting 
him makes ah irresistible appeal. But while 
this plan disposes effectually enough of the 
individual offender, it leaves the problem it- 
self not merely untouched but greatly inten- 
sified, Mr. Roosevelt (one of the most un- 
compromising and vociferous Conscientious 
Objectors that ever lived) advocates coer- 
cion by means of physical brutality ; but this, 
like the firing squad solution, merely aggra- 
vates the general problem, besides being 
troublesome and expensive and demoralizing 
for those who employ it. If murder and vio- 
lence are thus out of the question, as the 
plainest common sense would indicate, is 
there no alternative but the sort of exasper- 
ated and contemptuous half-toleration which 
seems perhaps tiie most common American 
attitude at this particular moment? But such 
an attitude is only an incipient or veiled hos- 
tility, and would pass at the first provocation 
into a cry for the Prussian, or Rooseveltian, 
treatment. Difficult as it may be to attain to, 
our attitude toward the Conscientious Objec- 
tor must be not that of mere grudging toler- 
ation only, but of understanding and even re- 
spect, if we are not to involve ourselves in 
frightful difficulties and to sully at home 
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every ideal for which we are fighting abroad. 

Why should understanding and respect be 
so difficult? I take it as granted by all sane 
persons that present-day warfare is intoler- 
able — a cancer tiiat must be eradicated if civ- 
ilization is to live. The chief spokesmen of 
every nation proclaim the present conflict to 
be above all else a war to end war. If it is 
indeed that, the Conscientious Objector is 
their ally and their friend. He is heart and 
soul in agreement with them as to the end to 
be accomplished; he differs only as regards 
the means. It is his belief that much the 
greater part of aU human progress has been 
wrought by the slow propagation and perme- 
ation of ideas, rather than by armed force — 
that, indeed, armed force has been usually 
the enemy and deterrent of progress. "There 
is one thing that is stronger than armies," 
said Victor Hugo, "and that is an idea whose 
time has come." Today the great idea whose 
hour has struck is world peace and world 
federation, and to that idea the true Con- 
scientious Objector consecrates himself. But 
to flght with the weapons of the enemy is for 
him to surrender his cause, to commit moral 
suicide. Those who, because of his refusal 
to do this, brand him as parasitic and anti- 
social merely espouse the rash doctrine that 
of all forms of human service only the mili- 
taristic is of value to the race ; they traduce 
by inference many of the most radiant names 
in history. Lowell's platitude, that 
Life may be given in many ways. 
And loyalty to Tnith be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 
is evidently in their view the rankest of 
heresies. 

That adherence to his ideal involves re- 
sistance to temporary law is, of course, the 
most vulnerable and to him the most regret- 
table aspect of the Conscientious Objector's 
position. But those who assail him most 
hotly on that score might do well to examine 
with something of the same moral ardor the 
foundations of their own position. Do the 
impulse and the sanction for American par- 
ticipation in the world war have their being 
in a Federal statute merely, or in the con- 
science of the people? Are all of the myriad 
activities and exhortations that All our land 
today the outward manifestation of nothing 
more potent than a Congressional enactment? 
Such a notion would be indignantly denied by 
every supporter o^ the war. Conscience, he 
would assert, aroused and determined con- 



science, is the great compelling force behind 
the American people in this conflict Thus he 
rests his case on precisely the same super- 
legal basis as does the Conscientious Objec^ 
tor. And as he invokes conscience as a guide 
in determining his own course of action so he 
must of necessity admit the equal right of 
others to do the same, regardless of the di- 
rection in which it leads. Those who deny 
the validity of conscience when it dictates a 
course counter to their own simply deny the 
validity of conscience altogether as a motive 
force in human conduct. 

Objectionable and inopportune and annoy- 
ing as he may be to the majority of his fel- 
lows, the Conscientious Objector is neverthe- 
less a fact, and a fact that must be reckoned 
with. Not for nothing have our political 
moralists been preaching for a century and 
a half that liberty is impossible without free 
individuals. They have planted the seed, and 
their present-day successors must deal with 
the harvest at their own peril. The power 
is theirs to adopt, if they dioose, the old blind 
folly of repression and persecution so clam- 
orously advocated by our own native devotees 
of the Mailed Fist — defiling the ideals for 
which we have gone to war, sowing bitter- 
ness and dissension through the land, and 
raising up a hundred converts to the cause 
for every one that is put down. Or by bring- 
ing to their decision some glimmerings of im- 
aginative enlightenment, and freely granting 
to the Conscientious Objector his own choice 
of weapons, they can make of him an ally in 
the common cause rather than an ^lemy at 
home — an ally who, if the plainest teachings 
of history are not false, may be worth to 
their cause a good many army brigades in 
the field. The perilous decision is for them, 
and not for him. As Milton wrote of the 
schismatics of his own time, so it might well 
be said of the Conscientious Objectors of 
today: 

Were they but as the dost and cinders of our feet, 
so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brighten the armory of Truth, even for that 
respect they were not utterly to be cast away. But 
if they be of those whom God hath fitted for the 
special use of these times with mninent and ample 
gifts, and those perhaps neither among the Priests 
nor among the Pharisees, and we in the haste of a 
precipitant zeal shall make no distinction, but re* 
solve to stop their mouths, because we fear they 
come with new and dangerous opinions, as we com- 
monly forejudge them ere we understand them, no 
less than woe to us, while, thinking thus to defend 
the Gospel, we are found the peraeeutors^ ■ 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 

Week Ending July 10. 

Mayor Pastoriza Dead 

Joseph J« Pastoriza, Mayor and former Tax Com- 
missioner of Houston, Texas, died of heart failure 
on July 9. 

Congretaional IMngs 

After much discussion and many changes, the 
Senate on July 7 adopted an amendment to the food 
control bill prohibiting the use of foodstuffs in manu- 
facture of whisky and brandy, leaving the manufac- 
ture of beer and light wines unmolested. The vote 
on the amendment was 46 to 87, as follows : 

Aye — ^Bankhead, Brandegee, Broussard, Colt, 
Culberson, France. Frelinghuysen, (Jerry, Hard- 
ing, Hitchcock, Hollis, Husting, James, Johnson o'f 
California, James of New Mexico, Knox, La Fol- 
lette, Lewis, Lodge, McLean, McNary, Martin, 
Newlands, Overman, Penrose, Phelan, Pittman, 
Pomerene, Ransdell, Reed, Robinson, Sheppard, 
Simmons, Smith of Arizona, Smith of Geor^a, 
Smith of Maryland, Stone, Swanson, Tillman, Un- 
derwood, Wadsworth, Warren, Watson, Williams. 
Nay — ^Ashurst, Beckham, Borah^ Brady, Chamber- 
lain, Cummins, Curtis, Dilhneham, Femald, 
Fletcher, Gore, Gronna, Hale, Johnson of South 
Dakota, Jones of Washington, Kellogg, Kendrick, 
Kenyon, King, McKellar, Myers, Nelson, Norris, 
Owen, Page, Poindexter, Shafroth, Sherman, 
Shields, Smith of Michigan, Smoot, Thompson, 
Townsend, Trammell, Vardaman, Welch, Wolcott. 
The prohibition is to go into effect 80 days after 
passage of the bill. Another provision requires con- 
denmation of all whisky in bond immediately upon 
passage. The owners are to be paid the cost of pro- 
duction plus ten per cent, profit. No tax is to be 
levied against it [See current volume, page 650.] 

Embargo Declared 

On July 8 President Wilson, acting under power 
recently granted by Congress, declared an embargo 
on certain exports. The essential part of the procla- 
mation is as follows: 

I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim to all whom 
it may concern that, except that at such time or 
times and under such regulations and orders and 
subject to such limitations and exceptions as the 
President shall prescribe, until otherwise ordered 
by the President or by Congress, the following 
articles, namely: Coal, coke, fuel oils, kerosene 
and gasoline, including bunkers; food grains, four 
and meal therefrom, fodder and feeds, meat and 
fats; pig iron, steel billets, ship plates and struc- 
tural shapes, scrap iron or scrap steel; ferro-man- 
ganese; fertilizers; arms, anununition and explo- 
sives, shall not, on and after the fifteenth day of 
July, 1917, be carried out of or exported from the 
United States or its territorial possessions to 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Albania, Argentina, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Belgium, her colonies, possessions or 
protectorates, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulniria, China, 
Chili, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, her 
colonies, possessions or protectorates, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, France, her colonies, 
pomessions or protectorates, Nepal, Nicaragua, the 
NetlMrlands, her colonies, possessions or protec- 
torates. Great Britain, her colonies, possessions or 



protectorates, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Italy, her colonies, possessions or protectorates, 
Japan, Liberia, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Mexi- 
co, Monaco, Montenegro, Morocco, Nepal, Nicara- 
gua, the Netherlands, her colonies, possessions or 
protectorates, Norway, Oman, Panama, Paraguay, 
Persia, Peru, Portugal, her colonies, possessions 
or protectorates, Rumania, Russia, Salvador, San 
Marino, Serbia, Siam, Spain, her colonies, posses- 
sions or protectorates, Sweden, Switzerland, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela or Turkey. 

Draft Regulations 

President Wilson issued on July 2 a statement 
concerning the working of conscription. Exemptions 
are to be passed upon first by local boards. An 
appeal from the decision of these may be taken to a 
district board and thence to the President. Exemp- 
tion will be allowed as follows : 

Persons engaged in industries which act of Con- 
gress authorizes the President to exclude from the 
draft Officers of the United States and of the 
several States, territories and the District of Co- 
lunibia. Ministers of religion. Students of di- 
vinity. Persons in the military or naval service 
of the United States. Subjects of Germany resid- 
ing in the United States. All resident aliens who 
have not taken out their first papers. Upon appli- 
cation to the local exemption board the following 
may be discharged from military duty: County and 
municipal officers. Custom house clerks. Persons 
employed by the United States in the transmission 
of the mails. Employees of armories, arsenals, and 
navy yards of the United States. Persons em- 
ployed in the services of the United States desig- 
nated by the President to be exempted. Pilots. 
Mariners actually employed in sea service within 
United States. Those with persons dependent upon 
them. Any persons members of religious sects or 
organizations organized and existing May 18, 1917, 
whose then existing creed or principles forbid its 
members to participate in war m any form. Those 
found to be morally deficient. 

• • * 
A circular notifying registered men to hold them- 
selves in readiness for appearance before the draft 
board was issued on July 8 by Provost Marshal 
Crowder. Nothing is said as to how or when the 
draft is to take place, but each registration card is 
to be numbered, and as soon as the drawing takes 
place the numbers drawn will be posted at head- 
quarters of the local boards. Claims for exemption 
must be made within five days after such posting. 
Appeals from the rulings of local boards must be 
made within ten days. 

The Free Speech Fight 

In answer to protests by the American Legal De- 
fense League, concerning breaking up of meetings 
by soldiers in uniform, arresting of citizens and 
raiding of rooms and Headquarters, Secretary of 
War Newton D. Baker sent word on July 7 through 
his secretary as follows: 
Mr. Harry Weinberger, General Counsel the Amer- 
ican Legal Defense League, 261 Broadway, New 
York City: 

Dear Sir— In reply to your letter of the 8d, the 
Secretary of War asks me to say that the accom- 
panying memorandum expresses his feeling with 
reeard to the incidents to which you refer. Faith- 
fully yours, p. D. KEPJPBL. 
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The memormndmn menttoned was: 

It has come to my knowledge that in New York 
City and elsewhere a few men wearing the uni- 
form have taken it upon themselyes to disturb 
public meetings and interfere with the rights of 
assembly and free speech. They have, of course, 
no authority for such behavior, and no excuse. 
Whatever the patriotic motives on which they may 
believe themselves to be acting, the fact is that 
they are breaking the law. But their wearing the 
American uniform makes such rowdyism all the 
more intolerable. 
[See current volume, pages 604, 627, 654.] 

In regard to the breaking up by soldiers of a So- 
cialist parade in Boston on July 1, Governor McCall 
of Massachusetts issued a statement deploring the 
occurrence and declared that he had assurances from 
officers of the army and navy against repetition of 
such conduct 

The headquarters of the Young People's Socialist 
League at Philadelphia was entered on July 6 by a 
policeman, who took into custody 49 men and 13 
women present. According to the accounts of the 
affair in Philadelphia papers the policeman's reasons 
for his action were that he had listened at the door 
and overheard the prisoners advocating repeal of the 
draft law and declaring that conditions were worse 
here than they had been in Russia. All were held 
by Magistrate Baker under heavy bail, but when the 
cases came up for hearing on July 8, Assistant 
United States District Attorney Henry T. Walnut 
found it necessary to advise dismissal of the charge 
''of planning to overthrow the United States Govern- 
ment'' 

The list of Socialist papers barred from the maib 
by Solicitor W. H. Lamar of the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been increased by The Maaaen of New York, 
the PeopWn Press of Philadelphia, and The Appeal 
to Reason of Girard, Kansas. These suppressions 
are made under Mr. Lamar's construction of a clause 
in the Espionage Bill forbidding transportation 
through the mails of matter urging "Treason, insur- 
rection or forcible resistance to any law of the 
United States." He has declared in regard to the 
suppressed issue of the American SooiaUst that it 
was opposed to the spirit of the act A committee 
has gone to Washington to protest against these pro- 
ceedings, consisting of Clarence Darrow, Seymour 
Stednum and Frank P. Walsh. The Department of 
Justice has agreed to a conference with the commit- 
tee, but a definite date has not yet been fixed. 

A sentence of 90 days in the workhouse was im- 
posed by Magistrate Murphy in New York on July 
6 on a prisoner charged with disorderly conduct His 
specific offense consisted in distributing a circular 
which the Magistrate held seditious. The only mat- 
ter on the circular was the first two paragraphs of 
the Declaration of Independence, the Thirteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the United States, 
and the query, "Does our Government live up to 
these principles?" Because quotation marks were 
missing from the second paragraph quoted of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Magistrate did not 



recognise its source and denounced it as revolution- 
ary. On being shown his mistake, he nevertheless 
sentenced the prisoner, but he was released on 
habeas corpus by the Supreme Court on July 9. 
m m m 
Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman were 
convicted of conspiracy to obstruct conscription by 
a jury in the United States District Court at New 
York on July 9. They had no attorney, having in- 
sisted on conducting Uieir own defense. Both were 
given the law's limit by Judge Julius Mayer: two 
years' imprisonment and $10,000 fine. They were not 
allowed time for argument on motion to set aside 
the verdict, or for appeal, but were at once taken to 
the penitentiary, Emma Goldman to Jefferson City, 
Missouri, and Berkman to Atlanta. More than 500 
telegrams and letters were received by the judge and 
district attorney while the case was pending pro- 
testing against the prosecution. One from Colonel 
Charles E. S. Wood of Oregon, formerly of the 
United States Army, a wealthy attorney and well- 
known writer, declared that "conscription utterly 
belies democracy and punishment for criticising the 
Government marks an autocracy in spirit no matter 
what the form." Another message was from Sara 
Bard Field of California, well known as a suffrage 
worker. She said she was ''using whatever little 
influence my name carries to inform officials in 
charge of case that I, with thousand others, share 
same views as those for which arrest has been made." 

Pogrom in Illinois 

For the second time within a few weeks ruffians 
at East St Louis, lUinoiB, began attacking Negroes 
on July 1. The cause is reported to be resentment 
on the part of white workers at importation of 
N^rro laborers from the South. By July 2 the city 
was in the hands of a disorderly mob bent on assault- 
ing and killing Negroes and destroying their prop- 
erty. State troops were ordered to the place by 
Governor Lowden, and these, under command of 
Adjutant General Frank S. Dickson, finally restored 
order. In the meantime about 75 Negroes had been 
killed and about $3,000,000 worth of property has 
been destroyed. Hundreds of Negroes fied for safety 
to the City Hall and police stations, where they were 
protected. On July 5 an announcement was made by 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People that it is planning to bring suit 
against the dty and county in behalf of the victims 
and their dependents. 

High Cost of Living Conf «renee 

The conference in New York City on the High 
Cost of Living met on July 3. It was called by &e 
Committee on the High Cost of Living, the program 
of which includes: 

(a) A Federal Tax of one per cent on the value 
of all land, and two per cent on the value of all 
unimproved land; (b) Federal acquisition and op- 
eration of any or all natural resources, oil, coal, 
iron and other ores, timber and water power, the 
owners of titie thereto to be paid only for their 
prudent investment, but nothing for good will, nor 
for the value given by nature; and the products 
to be sold at cost, at least during the war. The 
committee favors governmental ownership and 
operation on simOar terms of all natural monopo- 
lies^ such as railroads. It plans to have bills in- 
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trodaced in Congress promptly to carry its pro- 
gram into effect, and to conduct a nation-wide 
campaign therefor. Nearly two-thirds of the 
states are represented, including^ Masters of State 
Granges, heads of other farming organizations, 
labor leaders and economic reformers throughout 
the country. Leading members of the Adminis- 
tration, including members of Congress, are re- 
ported by the committee as having endorsed its 
program. 

The chairman, Charles H. Ingersoll, said concern- 
ing this: 

In every city, most of the value of land is owned 
by from one to three per cent, of the population. 
The selling price of land in the United States, 
urban, suburban and agricultural, is at least sev- 
enty-two billions of dollars, of which the urban and 
suburban land, plus the farm lands of Illinois, 
Iowa and Nebraska, constitute nearly two-thirds. 
Calculating the net ground rent, actual or poten- 
tial, at only 5 per cent., the owners of land m the 
United States secure annually over and above 
taxes on land values, the enormous sum of S3,600,- 
000,000. Nearly all of this goes to about half as 
many people as the number of subscribers to the 
Liberty Loan. 

Dr. Frederic C. Howe, Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, said in part: 

All over the world peoples and rulers are talk- 
ing of liberty. Emperors, kings, tories and aris- 
tocrats are justifying war in new terms of liberty. 
But there can be no liberty under economic feudal- 
ism, whether it be the feudalism of the eighteenth 
century or the feudalism of the twentieth. Eco- 
n<»nic freedom must accompany political freedom. 
Otherwise there is no freedom. And freedom of 
access to God's earth is the first claim of democ- 
racy. Mexico discovered it. The peasants of Rus- 
sia found it out. And these peoples are giving the 
earth to those who use under titles similar to those 
of the Jews 3,000 years ago. For the laws of 
Moses were the laws of equal opportunity to the 
earth, just as were the laws of all early peoples. 
And taxation is the agency through which perma- 
nent liberty can come. For wrough taxation 
those who hold the earth but refuse' to use it must 
pay for their privileges or give them up to others. 
Taxation of land values will release lands and 
mines. It will enlarge production. It will destroy 
monopoly. It will free the tenement worker and 
the miner, and permit them to labor for them- 
selves. . . . Taxation of land values was the 
rallying cry of the philosophers who preceded the 
French Revolution. It should be the rallying cry 
of democracy in the New World. 
Frederic C. Leubuscher quoted in his address sev- 
eral decisions of Supreme Court Justices on the 
direct tax provision of the Constitution. The earliest 
decision, that of Justice Patterson, six years after 
the adoption of the Constitution, in upholding a ti^ 
on carriages not to be a direct tax, said: 

I will not say the only objects that the f ramecs 
of the Constitution contemplated as falling withih 
ibe rule of capitation were a capitation tax and a 
tax on land. The Southern States, if no provision 
had been introduced in the Constitution, would 
have been wholly at the mercy of the other states. 
Congress, in such case, might tax slaves, at dis- 
cretion or arbitrarily, and land in every part of 
the Union after the same rate or measure; so 
much a head in the first instance, and so much an 
acre in the second. 
In the same case Justice Chase said: 

The rule of apportionment is only to be adopted 



in such cases where it can reasonably apply; and 
the subject tax must ever determine the applica- 
tion of the rule. 

He also quoted from the dissenting opinion of 
Justice Jackson in the income tax case of the '90s: 

We cannot attribute to the f ramers of the Con- 
stitution an intention to make any tax a direct tax 
which it was imi>ossible to apportion. If it cannot 
be apportioned without gross mjustice, we may feel 
assured that it is a tax never contemplated by 
the Constitution as a direct tax. No tax, there- 
fore, can be regarded as a direct tax. in the sense 
of that instrument, which is incapable of appor- 
tionment by the rule of numbers. 
From which Mr. Leubuscher reasoned: 

A tax on land values levied according to popula- 
tion would require a rate about four times as nigh 
in Alabama as in New York, which is obviously 
neither approximate justice nor fairness. 

There can be no question about the constitution- 
ality of a Federal tax, not on land acreage, but on 
land values. Such a tax is essential to save us 
from the bondage of bonds, and for the general 
welfare. 

It is equally obvious that Congress has a right 
to take over and operate anv or all natural re- 
sources, and to self the products at cost and to 
determine for what elements of value payment 
should be made. 

The European War 

Repeated and determined efforts have been made by 
the Germans to turn the position of the French at 
Verdun. The losses suffered in their attacks on the 
famous position known as Hill 804 are reported as 
enormous, but without avail. The French maintain 
their advanced positions. In the west the British 
have made small advances south of Ypres; but most 
of the fighting has been done with artillery. The 
Russian advance in Galicia is now looked upon with 
apprehension by the Central Powers. The Russians 
are reported as taking more than 20,000 unwounded 
prisoners, and are threatening Halicz, which is spok- 
en of as the key to Lemberg. The fact thut this ad- 
vance covers a front of 20 miles, and that the armies 
in the Pinsk marshes also are active has caused ela- 
tion among the Allies. Indications are that the sol- 
diers are devoting th^nselves seriously to the mili- 
tary campaign, and that the Government is meeting 
its obligations in the matter of supplies and muni- 
tions. [See current volume, page 652]. 



British losses from submarine and mines for the 
week of July 4 were 15 vessels of more than 1,600 
tons, and 5 of less than that tonnage, with eleven 
fishing boats. This is the lowest toll for several 
weeks. For the week of July 1, the arrivals in 
British ports were 2,745, sailings, 2,846. 
* * 

Disapproval of the course of the German Govern- 
ment on Uie part of the people grows daily more 
apparent. Leading Conservatives and Clericals are 
now as outspoken in demanding political reforms 
and a statement of the Government's peace terms 
as the Socialists have been. Leading Conservatives 
d^nand that the Government submit to the Diet a 
bill not only calling for a general, direct, secret 
ballot, but an equal voting franchise for all. A 
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leader of the Clerical-Center has committed a 
majority of his party to immediate reform of 
Prussian ballot laws, and to reforms affecting the 
whole empire. These demands were emphasized by 
the reports of the Socialist members of the Reichstag 
who attended the conference at Stockholm. They 
said the consensus of opinion at the conference 
was that Germany must submit forthwith to a 
thorough overhauling for the good of the Empire 
and the people. The majority faction of the Social 
Democrats called upon the Government also for 
a positive declaration that it is opposed to all pol- 
icies of annexation either in the east or in the west. 

Airplanes are assuming constantly increasing 
importance. A raiding squadron of German planes 
numbering about twenty swept over London be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock of the seventh. They 
remained over the city about fifteen minutes drop- 
ping bombs, when they were driven off by British 
planes and anti-aircraft guns. The number killed 
in the Metropolitan district was 27 men, 4 women, 
and 3 children ; the wounded were 74 men, 29 women 
and 36 children. A few were killed and injured 
outside of the Metropolitan district. Eighty-four 
French airplanes made a series of raids into Ger- 
man territory on the 7th, dropping 67,000 pounds of 
bombs. The principal centers raided were Coblenz, 
Treves and Essen. 

* * 

No news of importance has been given out by the 
Administration regarding the movement of American 
troops or ships. The men in France took part in 
the Fourth of July celebration in Paris, where they 
were received with unbounded enthusiasm. It is re- 
ported that they wiU soon take positions on the front. 
Meantime they continue their training in the rear of 
the French and British armies. 



The delegation representing at the Stockholm con- 
ference the minority faction of the German Social- 
ists, which has opposed the Government and whose 
leader, Karl Liebloiecht, has been imprisoned, has 
issued a declaration demanding: 

Re-establishment of Serbia as a self-governing 
and independent State is our absolute demand. 
The uniting of the Serbs in a single national State, 
and its combination with the other Balkan States 
in a republican Balkan federation we regard as 
the best way of removing the Eastern question as 
a cause for war. 

To admit the right of Russian Poland to na- 
tional independence, but to deny that same right 
to Prussian and Austrian Poland is contradictory. 
We condemn the prolongation of the war as a 
means of settling the question of Alsace-Lorraine. 
The population of Alsace-Lorraine, which in 1871 
was annexed against its will, can obtain peace no 
sooner than by a direct and free vote to express 
its wish as to what State it shall belong. 

The full independence and economic self-depend- 
ence, that is, freedom from economic interference, 
of Belgium is inevitable. In fulfillment of the 
German Government's promise at the beginning of 
the war, the Belgian nation has to be compensated 
for the damage caused by the war, and especially 
for the economic values that have been taken 
away. Such repayment has nothing to do with 
various kinds of indemnities, which simply mean 



the plundering of the vanquished by the victor, 
and which we therefore reject. 

As opponents of any policy of conquest and for- 
eign dominion, we reject, as we have always done, 
the policy of colonial conquest. Possession of any 
colony without its own self-administration is 
nothine else than possession of an unf ree people, 
and, l&e slavery, is incompatible with our prin- 
ciples. 

Russia 

All indications point to increasing stability of 
government and a fixed determination on the part 
of the people to let nothing stand in the way of the 
complete success of the revolution. Prince Lvoff, 
Prime Minister, in an extended statement for the 
information of the American people, enumerated the 
great things already accomplished, and expressed 
confidence for the future. The present successes of 
the army, he declares, will lead to still greater tri- 
umphs. The spirit for an aggressive offensive is 
spreading, munitions and supplies are plentiful, and 
only transportation is lacking. But transportation 
facilities are increasing to meet the demand. The 
Prime Minister lays particular stress upon what has 
been accomplished in the way of establishing liberty 
and justice. Self-government of towns throughout 
the country has been established, with ilniversal and 
equal suffrage of both sexes without qualifications, 
thus abolishhig the degrading distinctions that have 
hitherto divided the peasants from the privileged 
classes. Local courts admit women to the magris- 
tracy and legal profession. Educational reforms in- 
clude a new university in the city of Perm, secondary 
school reconstruction, helping backward parishes 
with their elementary schools, and the mobilizing of 
the nation's technical knowledge. Church reforms 
have kept pace with educational, and include the 
election of the highest prelates by popular vote, and 
the abolition of State despotism in Church affairs. 
As to the army, the Prime Minister says it is taking 
on the spirit of the Crusaders, and will give a good 
account of itself. He expresses appreciation of 
America's good will and helping hand, and com- 
mends particularly the commission sent by this coun- 
try to Petrograd. [See current volume, page 652.] 

China 

General Chang Hsun, who attempted to restore 
the empire by placing the young Emperor Hsun 
Tung on the throne, and proclaiming himself dicta- 
tor, is reported to have resigned all his ofllces, and 
handed over the administration of affairs to G^eral 
Wang, who represents Tuan Chi-jui, leader of the 
republican forces. The dictator placed the boy em- 
peror on the throne on the 3rd, appointed a new cabi- 
net, and issued a long proclamation setting up a new 
order. But the Southern Provinces refused to recog- 
nize his authority, and their generals made such a 
quick response in assembling military forces against 
Peking that the partisans of the Manchu dynasty 
find themselves helpless in the capital. Little fight- 
ing has occurred between the contending forces, and 
it is expected that a compromise will be effected by 
which the Republic will be more firmly established. 
Many contending forces that hitherto have found it 
impossible to unite are now reported to be in the way 
of reaching an agreement. [See current volume, page 
658.] 
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NOTES 

— ^The French Parliament is considering a bill to 
make every orphan a ward of the state, to be sup- 
ported by the state with its own mother. 

— ^The crroup of 108 men at Rockford, Illinois, who, 
refusing to register, voluntarily surrendered to the 
sheriff on registration day, as a protest against the 
draft, were each sentenced to a year in jail on July 
6. All had pleaded guilty. 

— ^A conference on the High Cost of Living will 
be held at the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, on July 
30 and 31 under the auspices of the Committee on 
the High Cost of Living, of which Charles H. Inger- 
soll is chairman. 

— The gross earnings of the Cities Service Com- 
pany of New York, for the year ending March 31, 
1917, according to Natural Gas and Gasoline, were 
$13,391,411. This is the largest earnings in the 
company's history, being two and a half times as 
much as the figures of the preceding year. 

— ^Thirty-seven States, the territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, and the Federal Government now have 
workmen's compensation laws, which has led to the 
formation of the National Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. Its next meet- 
ing will take place in Boston during the third week 
of August, 1917. 

— The suffragist demonstrations at the White 
House with arrests of the demonstrationists con- 
tinue. Thirteen women were arrested on July 4, 
most of whom had been arrested on other occasions 
for the same action, and, having served their time, 
had gone back to continue the work engaged in when 
interrupted by the police. 

— George Douglas Liddell died at his home in 
Providence, Rhode Island, on the 2d. Mr. Liddell, 
who was 70 at the time of his death, had been an 
active worker in behalf of the taxation of land 
values, and was a believer in fundamental democ- 
racy. He was a member of Governor Garvin's staff, 
and the first of the official family to die. 

— ^While American gas companies are using the 
war as an excuse for advancing prices where pos- 
sible, an English company, the Bothwell and Udding- 
ton Gas Company, announces a reduction from 60 
cents to 48 cents per thousand cubic feet. The Mid- 
dlesbrough Town Council has decided to reduce the 
rate for gas from 62 cents to 48 cents per thousand. 

— ^As a result of a fight by Congressman Jeannette 
Rankin, Secretary McAdoo ordered that the eight 
hour day be established in the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving for both men and women employees. 
Complaints had come to Miss Rankin of overwork- 
ing of employees in the bureau. In some cases they 
had been compelled to work from 14 to 16 hours 
a day. 

— Low wages of fathers and gainful employment 
of mothers away from home accompany an excessive 
death rate among babies in Manchester, N. H., ac- 
cording to a recent report of the Children's Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. The greatest death 
rate was among babies whose fathers received the 
lowest wages, being four times as high as among 
babies whose fathers received the highest wages. 

— ^The strike of copper miners in Arizona, insti- 
tuted to support the strike of Montana miners. 



brought from the sheriff of the affected county on 
July 6 an appeal to Senator Ashurst for a govern- 
ment investigation of the situation, and also a sug- 
gestion that "a small company of Federal troops 
would create the feeling of protection that would 
result in the speedy return of the men to work." 

— The Initiative and Referendum League of In- 
diana was organized on June 28 in Indianapolis. 
James H. McGill, of Valparaiso, is president; John 
F. White, of Indianapolis, is treasurer, and Horace 
H. Herr, of the Indiana Forum of Indianapolis, is 
secretary. Vice-presidents are State Senator Ar- 
thur Robinson, Republican floor leader; William 
Green, Willits Bastian, and David H. Maish. A 
campaign will be made to get the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum in the proposed new constitution. 

— The second American Council for Democracy 
and Terms of Peace was held at Chicago on July 7. 
Congressman William E. Mason, in addressing it, 
declared that the Constitution is disregarded in send- 
ing American soldiers on foreign service. He an- 
nounced that he has become convinced of the need of 
the referendum. William H. Holly expressed con- 
fidence in the President, but that we should not ex- 
pect too much from the Government. Other speakers 
were Franklin C. Wentworth and F. Friedrichsdorf . 

— The resolutions on the war approved by the 
majority of the National Socialist party convention 
at St. Louis in April have now been approved by the 
rank and file on a referendum vote. The resolutions 
were voted on by sections. The preamble carried by 
21,689 to 2,752. The vote on different planks varied 
from 21,000 to 23,000 in favor to 2,800 and 4,700 
against. The entire dues paying membership of the 
party in June was 81,172, as compared with 71,086 
in May and 67,788 in April. [See current volume, 
page 376.] 

— Morris Hillquit was nominated for Mayor of 
New York City by the Socialist party on July 8. 
The platform demands repeal of the Federal Con- 
scription Act and of the State laws for enforced 
military service. It also denounces interference with 
free speech and the failure of Mayor Mitchel and 
local magistrates to protect It. The mobbing of 
Negroes in East St. Louis was strongly condemned. 
The high cost of living question was declared of more 
importance to the American people than the interest 
of a financial or military group, or of the Allies. 
Public operation was demanded of all industries es- 
sential to production and distribution of food, fuel, 
clothing and other necessaries, and exemption of 
necessaries from taxation was urged at the expense 
of the "incomes of those classes who are the bene- 
ficiaries of the present economic system and of the 
war which it has engendered." 



PRESS OPINIONS 

Making Racial Troubles Worse 

St. Paul Pioneer l^reaa, July 2. — In East St. Louis 
we have the logical fruit of the lack of social organi- 
zation and regulation. Since American factories 
began the extensive manufacture of supplies for 
European armies the labor field of the North has 
become inviting to the negroes of the South. Ne- 
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groeB b^:an to migrate from the South in droyes. 
. . • Only those Negroes who owned land or an 
interest in land have heen proof against the alluring 
offers of Northern factories. But for the Negro him- 
self the new movement in which he has figured has 
been a snare and a delusion. Wages are higher, it 
is true, but he has found the living expenses are also 
higher — so much so as to remove the velvet of profit 
he expected to reap. He has found the North a 
harsh and unsympathetic asylum. He has been 
obliged to live in fearful squalor and the severity of 
the climate has claimed its toll in disease and death. 
The benefit to Northern cities is typified in East St 
Louis. These Negroes were imported to break a 
strike. Thus they came into inheritance of the bitter 
prejudice of white workers at the start An alleged 
crime or two served the whites as an excuse for mob 
action and soon the N^^i^oes were completely terror- 
ized. . . . The Government may be without 
power to stop the northward migration of Negroes 
as a factor in Northern labor wars. But it is not 
without power to establish Negro labor bureaus in 
the South to inform Negroes what is best for them 
and to disillusion them of alluring propositions 
which mean their undoing. 



Menace of Lamar's Censorship 

New York Evening Post, July 9. — ^A strong pro- 
test should be lodged against the abuse by Post 
Office officials of their wide powers under the Es- 
pionage bill to forbid the free use of mails to vari- 
ous publications. Up to date, this indirect form of 
suppression has not been used against any large or 
powerful members of the press» but only against 
small and feeble periodicals. The ground for with- 
holding the privilege of the mails was that the sup- 
pressed publications printed articles calculated to 
discourage recruiting. This is an indictment of very 
broad scope and endless elasticity. It is an indict- 
ment typical of the bureaucratic frame of mind, 
leaving plenty of room for bureaucratic discretion, a 
discretion which has been carefully exercised in 
favor of the big sinner. There are a number of the 
great dailies, backed by infiuence and power, which 
have freely and openly said things much more dis- 
couraging to recruiting than the worst that has 
appeared in the pages of the suppressed periodicals. 
Perhaps, in time, this indirect censorship through 
the Post Office will feel itself strong enough to at- 
tack bigger game. That is a good reason why right- 
thinking men should join now in nipping the ten- 
dency in the bud. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

INSIDIOUS INFLUENCES 

How the Public Service Corporations seek control 
by becoming officers in social clubs, etc., is indicated 
by the following article in the Electric World of 
New York. 

The captions of the article are "The Public Serv- 
ice Man in Civic Life.'' "What One Ohio Sales 
Manager Thinks About the Advantages That Ac- 
crue to the Utility Which Has Its Executives in 
Prominent Local Cirldes.'' 



"Without wishing to appear egotistical," writes 
Mr. Acuff, ''I may point out that the writer is 
president of the Massillon Advertising Club, vice- 
president of the Rotary Club of Massillon, chair- 
man of the advertising committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of Massillon's annual industrial show. T. 
O. Kennedy, general manager of the Massillon 
Electric A Gas Company, is a director of .the 
Chsjnber of Commerce, a member of the indusMal 
show's executive committee, secretary of the Mas- 
sillon Club and chairman of the new industries 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce. This 
shows to what extent we believe it is necessary 
to be leaders in an active community. As tlM 
result of the efforts of the company's executives 
in these civic organisations, a condition has been 
created wherein a new industry locating in Mas- 
sillon cannot do otherwise than buy power from 
the company." A. M. TODD. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

THE LIBERTY LOAN 
Referring to your "Liberty Loan and Debt Slav- 
ery" article in issue of the Public of June 22. 

While I was conversing with an official of one of 
our local cotton manufacturing companies, this day, 
he informed me that out of 200 subscribers to the 
Liberty Loan, among his operatives, 40 of them had 
already asked to be released from further obliga- 
tions incurred through subscribing. Fortunately, 
for the operatives, this particular company has 
guaranteed to refund all payments to Uiose who 
find that their means will not permit them to con- 
tinue as subscribers. 

This company operates three mills, an average 
number, and we have about 106 cotton mills in the 

city. T. N. ASHTON. 

Fall River, Mass. 

THAT LUMBER BILL 
In connection with the present program of Con- 
gress to build ''ships, ships, and more ships, regard- 
less of cost," a little light on the timber situation 
in America may not be out of place. In its ex- 
haustive report on "The Lumber Industry," Part I, 
pp. XVII-XIX (Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1914), the Bureau of Corporations says: 
Only 40 years ago at least three-fourths of the 
timber now standing was (it is estimated) pub- 
licly owned. Now about four-fifths of it is pri- 
vately owned. The great bulk of it passed from 
Government to private hands through (a) enor- 
mous railroad, canal, and wagon-road grants by 
the Federal Ciovernment; (b) direct Crovemment 
sales in unlimited quantities at $1.25 an acre; 
(c) certain public-land laws, great tracts being 
assembled in spite of the legal requirements for 
small holdings. . . . The 1,802 largest hold- 
ings of timber (as compared with a vastly wider 
distribution of public lands in non-timbered agri- 
cultural sections) involve 79,092,000 acres of tim- 
berland including a considerable acreage of timber 
rights in the Southern Pine Region and in addi- 
tion some of these holders own 10,652,000 acres 
lying in timbered parts but not now bearing mer- 
chantable timber. 
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During this interval, and chiefly in the latter 
half thereof 9 the value of standkig timber has 
increased tenfold, twentyf old, and even fif tyf old, 
according to local conditions. • • . The pres- 
ent commercial value of the privately owned 
standing timber in the country, not including 
the vahw of the land, is estimated (though such 
an eBt Hw atA mnsv' be T6r3^"'iwBgfc7'~^ae" ••■" 
$6,000,000,000. 

Before paying its lumber bill, let Congress bear 
the above facts in mind, and not place any more 
tax burdens on the "ultimate consumer" tiian is 
absolutely necessary. 

SMIL 0. JOBGENSEN. 

Manhattan, Eas. 

BOOKS 

WHY WAR CONTINUES 

OtoteolM U Pmm*. Bjr S. S. McOure. Published by 
Houi^ton, Mifflin & Co. Price $2. 

Tliis is emphatically one of the most interesting 
and illuminatiye books on the war situation that it 
has been the reviewer's privilege to read. With the 
two classes of ^obstacles,'' — ^those pertaining to ter- 
ritory, and those constituted by the states of mind 
in which the belligerents are likely to approach the 
final setUement, Mr. McClure deals ^chaustively. 
With regard to the first, a mass of information is 
conveyed, for which, apart from all other considera- 
tions, the reader will feel deeply grateful. The 
opening chapter briefly outlines the state of the 
world and the areas and populations of its principal 
countries, at the close of the nineteenth century. 
In the second chapter we are made aware of what 
we are too apt to forget that the real problem of 
the war is Asiatic Turkey and its future control. 
It is probable that few average newspaper readers 
have sufficiently realized that the expansion of 
Middle Europe in a south-easterly direction to- 
wards the Gulf of Persia has been and is the ob- 
jective of German political aspirations. Still less 
have we realized the far-sighted wisdom this implies 
on the part of Germany; or, apart from the menace 
to the peace of the world, what a reasonable ambi- 
tion it is. Turkey in Asia, Mr. McClure tells us, 
is one-fourth as large as the United States and is 
possessed of immense untouched resources in agri- 
cultural wealth, coal mines, copper, gold, silver, 
nickel, mercury, lead and other deposits. In a world 
of democracies, nothing could be more desirable than 
that the most energetic and efficient nation should 
re-populate that once thickly populated territory, 
and develop by the aid of modem science its latent 
possibilities; for all the world must inevitably bene- 
fit by such an increase in the world's wealth. "But,'' 
Mr. McClure remarks, ''from a military standpoint 
the control of Asiatic Turkey by Germany would so 
shift the seats of power in the world as vitally to 
threaten the very existence of the British Empire. 
That is to say, the suzerainty of Egypt would pass 
from British hands, India would sooner or later be 
threatened, Gibraltar and the other controlling 
points in Uie Mediterranean would be seized by the 
Central powers, and all the terrors of autocracy and 
world-domination would overshadow the future of 
civilization. 



The unfortunate fact that must be faced as one 
of the chief "obstacles to peace" is that Germany 
has almost accomplished her real program of at- 
taining control of this rich and fertile territory; 
and though under different conditions civilization 
would be debtor to the people who should so increase 
the world's wealth production, German autocracy 
iiustod with^ « position so full of menace 
to the peace of humanity. One of Mr. McClure's 
correspondents remarks that though Germany has 
failed to conquer her enemies, she has conquered 
her allies. Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey, — 
all may be expected to dance to her piping. The 
semi-weekly train from Berlin to Constantinople is 
an accomplished fact; the railway from Constanti- 
nople to Bagdad under German control is within 
sight of completion; all is ready for realizing the 
ideal of Teutonic dominance from Hamburg to the 
Persian Gulf. What then, are we going to do about 
it? This is the crucial problem and one of the great- 
est among the many "obstacles to peace." 

To readers of a philosophic' temper, the insight 
which the book gives to the states of mind prevail- 
ing among the various nations, will be of the deepest 
interest, and this largely because we get it at first 
hand from a careful, and we have reason to believe, 
an accurate observer and recorder. Not only had 
Mr. McClure visited England and Germany ten years 
ago for the purpose of studying the international 
situation, but between January and October, 1916, 
he visited Germany, France, Russia, Belgium, Aus- 
tria and Constantinople, as well as the Eastern front 
and Verdun and the Argonne. During the course 
of these experiences he seems to have had every 
opportunity of interviewing crowned heads, chan- 
cellors, generals, editors, private soldiers and or- 
dinary citizens, and from all these he has drawn 
conclusions as to the collective minds of the warring 
peoples. In the preface, Mr. McClure modestly as- 
sures the reader that "the value of the book lies in 
its documents," but to this disclaimer most readers 
will demur. Valuable as are the documents quoted, 
the greater value attaches to the author's own rec- 
ords of and reflections upon, the doings of the peo- 
ples, the casual 'remarks overheard in sundry places 
and the various happenings in England, France and 
Germany that came under his personal notice. 
Among the most important chapters is the one 
headed "Germany," in which conversations are re- 
corded with many notable men. To those who are 
acquainted with the remarkable contributions to the 
philosophy of religion made by Rudolf Eucken, and 
who have marvelled at his aligning himself with the 
grdup who adopted the attitude of uncharitable hos- 
tility to England, the story of a "a memorable day 
in Jena visiting Professor Eucken" will have a spe- 
cial interest. This book may be heartily commended 
not only on account of its thrilling interest, but as a 
corrective to the short-circuited views we are apt to 
form of the various factors in the huge world-prob- 
lem that faces us to-day. 

ALEX; MACKENmaCK. 



We had the hardest storm Friday that ever has 
been here. It blew down trees that were never blown 
down before. — Greencastle Banner, 
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Belle— *'He said he was a millionaire's eon, and I 
find he is working for |10 a week.^ 

Ida— ^That looks snspidoos! A millionaire's son 
couldn't get over %5.'*^PhUadelphia BulUtm. 

m * ^ 

The Lady — ^^And yon may say we suspect a dia- 

charged butler of the robbery." 
Reporter— "When was be ditdiargedT" 
The Lady— ''Oh, we never really kept a butler, but 

It sounds quite well." — Judge. 



OSC^R H. GrC:iGS3R 

IVir'S:.. NewYork 

FURS FOR ALL SEASONS 

iQABri» mnn% tOAfa isb Amro-ooaai 
FUR STORAGE PUR RBPAIRS 

/ shaU hi plmui U titvt nadirs #/ Thb Pubuc 



CUSSirilD ADYBKTOBmWTS 

CUT OUT THE MIDDLEMAN.— The Direct Trader, a month- 
It periodical, helps to brin^ producer and consumer tofether 
for direct tradini^. Subscription, S5 cents a year. Direct Trader, 
Longbranch, Wisconsin. 

Small classified adTertisemeots we will insert in The Public 
at the rate of 8c a word, cash with order. 

Subscribera who want to buy or seU somethiiiff which would 
not, in dieir opinion, warrant a large advertisement will find 
here a meUiod of advertisiag specially adapted to their needs. 

ACCOUNTANT, ft rean old, unirersity mIl 
yearsf eacperlence in the public aecountiiiff profi 

a positlMi aa auditor or maaafer of eorporatloa. _ . 

employed by firm of certified mibUc aeeountaatt but wMld 
like to use his ability in Ike bulidlnir up of a bnsiacta on 



ioe, detirss 
At 



Esfereneee fonlshed upon ret 
IflO Soeedale ATesue. Chicago, 



Es^ert on coat aooovBtttg. 
raqoeat. Address T. J. Ahlbafi^ 



NEW YORK AND VISITING SrNGLBTAXERS meet at 
luncheon every Tuesday at Union Square Hotel, Fourth Avenue 
and 15th Street, New York aty. 

YOUR CHANCE IS IN CANADA— Rich Unds and business 
opportunities offer you independence; Farm lands, $11 to tto 
acre; Irrigated landa, %U to $60; Twenty yean to nay; |S*000 
loan in improvements, or ready made farms. Loan ot live stock; 
Taxes average under twenty centa an acre; no taxes on impfxrre- 
ment^ personal propeity, or live stock. Good marioets, chuvhes, 
schocu, roads, telephones; Excellent climate— «rops and live 
stock orove it Special homesedoen' fare cerfijeatte. Write for 
free booklela. Allan Cameron, General Superintendent Land 
Branch, Canadian Fidfie Ry., IIP Ninth Avenue, Calgftry, Al- 



LEARN iM 



SUGCBSnVB THBRAPBU- 
nC8. A course ol MMntUJg 
fvfclch may b* eompl«tMl at 
honM in 180 hours. OmdM, d*&ilt« and fMietleal. 
Wall adaptad for uta al phyalalana. 

Par full parUeolafftt MdrsM Da^. J* J.t Waltmsr 
InMtatot ifovada, Mo. 



Helen, aged seven, was feeding the cat at the 
dinner table. Her father told her that the cat must 
wait, whereupon the small girl answered, ^I think 
it is a shama, jost baeaasa dia is a poor damb aai- 
■uJ, to tiaat bar Just Ifta a hired giri."— »# TrmO^ 
sesJcofa 



Put them to Louis F. Poet. Part 
IV of his book, The Taxation 

of Land ValuM, iHilch U fflne- 
trated by colored charti, la devoted to 
qnettiont and anawera. In doth $1, in 
Mper covera, 60c The pnbliahera have 
fonnd it neceaaary to increaae the price 
to $1 J6 ia doth. We have only a lew 
In doth at $1. 

The Public ^u^,%^^. New York 



&igletax 
Questioiis 



A Syllabus of 

^PROGRESS AND POVERTY'' 

By LOUIS F. POST 

This booklet b an abstract of tiie leading prin- 
ciples of tiie constructive argument of Henry 
George's great work. Try it as an appetizer for 
those of your friends who show signs of intd- 
ligencel 

Per Copy» Sei IS Coplee« SOe 

The Public m'^.^'k. New York 



Cerotype Printmg 

is a method of producing 
engraved stationery at low 
cost. 

Nt Charge for Enfraniig 

Write for samples of and 
prices on letterheads, bill- 
heads, checks or any other 
stationery. 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER 

The IhrUlfaia Masterpieces of the Foreinost 
Ftench Author, Complete and Unabridged 

The Most 
Widely Read 
and Widelv 
Loved Books In 
All Literature 



These six volumes 
for only 

PREPAID 

Six Attractivo Cloth- 
Bound Volumes, 
Good Bible Paper, 
Large, Clear Tjrpe, 
Gold Decorations, 
Duotone Illustrations 

The Ron 

have always held a positio; 
pl«te without them. As t 
pelling interest Hugo w 
plots, combined with the 
Romances especially notab 

Aftar tho oIom t 
Vattonal Asiembly, 
thlaca b« lald:— 

Trance will st 
Alsace and Lorraine 
Colofne, Coblenx — a 



hear met Am I thine enemyf No, I am thy sisterl I have taken all from thee. X return 
all to thee, upon one condition: That we shall be one united family, one republic. I 
will demolish my fortresses, thou thine. My TCpdetU is^brotherhood. 
^ " 'No more frontier. The Shine, mine and thine. We shall bd the same republic, we 
shau be the United States of Europe. And now let us clasp hands, for we have rendered 
^ a reciprocated serriee. Thou haa freed me from my emperor, I will free tlfee from 



Hugo's great masterpieces will live forever. They are not books. to be read 
once and cast aside. They should be owned by every man and woman who 
loves good reading, and should be read and read again— and each time 
some new interest and pleasure will be discovered in them. 

The offer that we make to our readers is Tery exceptional. The European War 
In dcttroyiiur the book market of England made possible this sreat opportunity 
for you. Nelsons, the famous Bible publishers, orerstocked with new editions, 
turned to this country for buyers, and sold the sets for the mere cost of 
paper and binding. The opportunity is most unusual — the books are a . 

real bariain— but the offer is Ihnited, and to set the seta you must act Xi 



eMh. wHH feM S2#=->i^?V^^ 

CBABGBS mUPAD ^K^* ^^^ V^ 



ALL CBABGBS 

USE THE COUPON y 
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The ROLL of 

WORKERS 

for JUNE 



Eiirgom lUUi hdow strU 
iiu l^ mordh, om or mom 
mw whcripUoru to The 
PtthUc or co^peraUd on 
ThePuhUeSaaenUonFuni 



Acbenbftcfa, Obcv A., 
Admarr. John, 
AdaiM, D. H.« 
▲dUH. HcniT T., 
AUben. T. J., 
Altmua, J. B.« 
Alka, fiarrlet a, 
AUon. H. W., 
Arehar. M. C, 
K. H.. 



AtkloMO. Gea W. 
Atlrtmon. wni, 
Afsry. EllsalMth F. 



bDiTt 



Double the Circulation of The Public 



Bertrand Russell m ''Why Men Fight" reminds radi- 
cal workers that expectations must not be for the imme- 
diate tomorrow but for the time when what is now 
thought by the few will have become the common thought 
of many. 

The Public aims to be the educational weapon for the 
broad-gauged radical. By its use, he can extend his 
reach. Many workers are sending The Public to libraries 
and cotmtry editors. 

A. M. Todd, President of The Public Ownership 
League of America, writes, Quly 2) "Desiring to promote 
genuine democracy and social justice, and seeing The 
Public growing daily in strength and influence, I have 
decided to increase its usefulness by sending it to a select 
list of editors, and I accordingly enclose a check for the 
first instalment of 100 subscriptions.'' 

A good way to make what is now thought by the few 
the common tiiought of the many I 



OurlngtoD. W. D.. 
Cuter. Uxn, John, 
Chaw, Arthur Taft, 
CUifc. Panl B., 
ClenMot W. S.. 
CUnet, Thomat J.. 
Ootenun. C. L., 
Colwkk. A. M., 
Cook. OUfwr a. 
Cootoj. O. B., 
Oornlok. PhUUp H., 
Cothor, A. A., 

CteTTB. P.. 
OoK, Gea W.. 
CMdanbcn. JoUm. 
CrUin, A. Do 
QtUer. JanM H.. 
Danehj, Mn. SamMl. 
Dantal. 1. 

Br, Walter B., 
L &. 

m, Hioii 7.. 

Dom. O. K.. 
Doney, Flora. 
IhrnMr^Mr^ W. F., 
DofaS. w. %, 
Dynea, John H., 
Bekirt, Chaa. B., 
Klkln, & 
~ H. N.. 



Oardnar, E.. 
Oarrlaon, Jr.. Wn. !«., 
G«orfe, A. L., 
G«orfe. Hn. Harla H., 
Gorton, H. &. 
Hanifln, Wul J., 
Hanrahan, Jamea J., 
Harrla, B^ O., 
Hatdi. HarfBor G., 
Hayea, W. h,, 
HflDiy, A. J., 
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VOU will want to read what Edward 
T. Devine, social executive, 
author, teacher and lecturer, 
known wherever social service 
is known, has to say about "So- 
cial Forces in Wartime," in his clear 
visioned and forceful department of 
comment just begun in The Survey, 
Journal of Social Work. 

You will find of practical value and 
great interest, also, the summer-long 
series of first hand articles by The Sur- 
vey staff, summing up the best opinion 
and experience available on wartime 
problems and programs of civilian re- 
lief, public health, child welfare, labor 
conservation, recreation, neighborhood 
relations, and food supply. 

You would get a world of good out of 
The Survey's accurate and vivid presen- 
tation of social thought and work. It 
now is being enjoyed every week by 
15,000 others of the country's most so- 
cially-minded people. You, too, may 
have The Survey— for four whole 
rrumths— merely by tucking your card 
with a dollar hill or check into an envel- 
ope and mailing to 

The Survey 

Room 1201 112 East 19th Street 

New York City 

PAUL U. KELLOGG, Editor 
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JANE ADDAMS ) 
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Editorial 



The thought of the world is fixed upon 
Berlin today, as it was four months ago upon 
Petrograd. A government that for three 
years has held mankind in awe is at last 
brought in question by its own subjects. 
Revolutions come of the people, and the news 
that filters through the censors is too meager 
and confused to permit of confident judg- 
ment; but there is hope and expectation. 
Austria is known to be restive under German 
dominance, Turkey has lost upon every hand, 
and the people of Bulgaria are friends of 
Russia. Germany is almost alone in oppos* 
ing a foe who grows stronger as she weak- 
ens. Her people are in despair; only a vic- 
tory can spur them to the unequal contest; 
and victory appears to have passed forever 
out of their reach. The glamour of success 
that has reconciled the German people to ab- 
solutism while the rest of the world has been 
building democracies has disappeared, and 
they now find themselves worshiping an idol 
as impotent as it is hideous. 



The success of the militarist party under 
the leadership of Ludendorff, Hindenburg 
and the Crown Prince in substituting their 
representative, Michaelis, for the moderate 
Bethmann Hollweg, would appear to be the 
very thing best calculated to provoke the rev- 
olutionary spirit. Had the militarists yielded 
to the Reichstag's demand for a peace with- 
out annexations and indemnities, had they 
granted the very mild reforms sought, a 
union might have been brought about that 
would have renewed the flagging spirit of 
tiie people. But by refusing these moderate 
demands, by ignoring the meaning of the 
Russian revolution, and by stopping their 
ears to the cry of the world as well as their 
own people they have made a rift which, 
whether it widens slowly or opens suddenly, 
will never be closed, and which ultimately 
will engulf the men who made it. Prussian- 
ism has failed the Prussians, and the Hohen- 
zollems have been found wanting. 



President Wilson's pronouncement that 
profits and patriotism are not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath and that prices of 
basic necessities, both to the public and the 
Government, are to be fixed by governmental 
agencies, has been taken seriously by Wall 
Street, as evidenced by a depression in indus- 
trial stocks. The important question remain- 
ing is whether the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion or any other agency at Washington has 
now or can acquire in the time at its disposal 
sufficient knowledge of costs in the basic in- 
dustries to enable it to fix prices at reason- 
able rates. The steel makers were prompt to 
acquiesce, but their complacency was ex- 
plained when reports from Pittsburgh quoted 
them as concurring in a belief that the 1916 
prices would be about right. Radical reduc- 
tions from the prices now being quoted could 
be made without giving us a fair price. These 
prices are out of all reason, and are offered 
by buyers who are willing to pay any amount 
for the steel they require. In the meantime, 
large orders contracted for far in advance 
are being delivered at a small fraction of cur- 
rent quotations and yet at a substantial profit 
to the producers. But the President's policy 
and his determination can be relied upon, and 
there is hope that before the war ends we 
shall see a revolutionary reduction in the 
price paid by the people to the small groups 
who for years have controlled the people's 
necessities and levied huge tribute on them. 



The capture of a third Parliamentary seat 
by the Sinn Feiners may not portend an Irish 
Republic, but it does give assurance that Ire- 
land's plea for fair treatment will receive a 
consideration never before accorded it. 
Coming so close to the proposal for the con- 
vention called to devise a solution of the Irish 
question, these elections stand as a challenge 
to the powers that be. They indicate a spirit 
that will be satisfied with nothing less than 
freedom, and a boldness that dares any dan- 
gers for the sake of its ideal. They indicate 
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also the stupidity of British statesmen who 
have frittered away the good will of a neigh- 
boring people by compromises that granted 
nothing, and delays that exhausted their 
patience. These elections are an explicit 
mandate from the Irish people that tempor- 
izing must cease, and that the convention, if 
it is to justify its own existence, must bring 
forth a plan giving to Ireland at least the 
self-government enjoyed by Canada and Aus- 
tralia. If the Ulstermen will not venture 
thus far with the majority under liberal au- 
tonomy, they may live to see themselves sepa- 
rated entirely from the British Empire. This 
is not a time for overriding the rights of 
small nations. And concessions that might 
have been accepted gratefully two years ago 
are now demanded as an irreducible mini- 
mum. The British tories and the German 
junkers have made the same mistake. There 
are men in this country who may profit by it. 



The failure of leadership in our big groups 
of primary producers was never more obvi- 
ous than in the comparative silence with 
which the Senate Committee's war revenue 
bill has been received by organized labor and 
by all except a few of the farmers' organiza- 
tions. It is true that Mr. Gompers' organi- 
zation is represented in Congress by men 
who will take a leading part in the opposition 
to the Simmons-Penrose bill. But the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor itself has, so far as 
appears on the surface, done nothing to evoke 
an effectual public protest. This bill is the 
greatest triumph for predatory privilege in a 
generation. If its policy is established and 
followed, our disaffected radicals will be quite 
justified in branding this as "a rich man's 
war and a poor man's fight." By its terms, 
the supertax on incomes of more than $40,- 
000 is materially reduced, the proportion of 
war funds to be raised by taxation is re- 
duced, the inheritance tax eliminated, and 
the tax on excess profits limited to about a 
fourth or a third of the tax levied by Eng- 
land. 

» # » 

More and more clear grows the mistake 
made by Congress, when, in providing funds 
for the government railroad in Alaska it re- 
jected the proposal of Congressman Bailey 
to pay all expenses by taking for the purpose 
the land values which the road would create. 
The rejection of the Bailey amendment was 



not only an unbusinesslike proceeding frcmi a 
railroad builder's point of view, but it is am- 
tinually creating new obstacles to the devd- 
opment of Alaska. Thus a resident of An- 
chorage, the probable terminus of the road, 
reports that before the town site was sur- 
veyed there were already 2,000 squatters on 
hand to take possession. After surveyal lots 
on the site sold as high as $2,500. To-day 
there are 6,000 persons in Anchorage and 
business lots rent for as high as $300 a 
month. This value would have been taken to 
help pay for the road had the Bailey amend- 
ment been accepted. At Matanaska Junction, 
near the coal deposits, speculators are asking 
such exorbitant prices for lots that settlers 
are locating outside of the town limits. And 
the road is not yet in complete operation. 
Congress can still repair the mistake by au- 
thorizing taxation of Alaska land values for 
all Territorial public purposes. It should do 
so as soon as possible. 



When a few weeks ago the so-called va- 
grancy law of West Virginia was adopted, 
predictions were freely made that it was in- 
tended to be nothing more than a strike- 
breaking measure. These predictions are 
now verified. The Weekly News Letter of 
the Americcm Federation of Labor of July 
14 contains the following item from Charles- 
town, West Virginia: 

Because miners employed by the Monte C^al 
Company at Ottawa were not permitted to present 
grievances to the management, they suspended 
work, and the company seized upon the vagnrancy 
law to drive them back to their employment. Two 
miners and their sons were arrested and the com- 
pany employed an attorney to assist the county 
prosecutor. 

At the trial it was shown that one of the miners 
had secured employment elsewhere and was ar- 
rested while on his way to work. The jury could 
not agree in this case and the trial was transferred 
to Madison at the request of the company, which 
claimed an impartial jury could not be secured at 
Clothier. 

The law imposes no penalty on owners of 
coal-bearing lands for withholding them from 
use. Its tendency is to put the miner more 
than ever at the mercy of the mine owner. 



An example of despotism that should no- 
where be tolerated is the suppression by the 
German Government of Maximilian Har- 
den's magazine. Die Zukunft. It is true that 
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Harden expressed sentiments distasteful to 
the rulinsr powers. But without freedom to 
utter the most extreme opinions of that kind, 
the rifirht of free speech does not exist. It is 
true that Germany is at war. But unreserved 
discussion of war issues, which disclose no 
military movements to the enemy, is most fit- 
tinfiT during war time. Moreover, in suppress- 
ing the paper the stupid bureaucracy has 
given comfort, if not aid, to enemy countries. 
It has, for instance, done something to soften 
our ovm chagrin over our postal censorship. 
It was mortifying to see Harden expressing 
his views in Germany with apparent impu- 
nity, while here, the Post OflBce Department 
was censoring papers right and left. The im- 
pression in other countries must have been 
even more unfavorable to us, while in Ger- 
many there must have been an inclination to 
gloat over our discomfiture. Now, by one 
stroke, the German Government destroys its 
advantage. Could ansrthing be more stupid? 
However, it opens an opportunity for us. Let 
a strong popular protest put an end to our 
postal bureaucraor's censorship. Then the 
contrast in our favor will be restored and a 
great victory won for democracy. 
» » » 

The proposal made to German-American 
Societies by the National Security League 
that they arrange mass meetings for the pur- 
pose of denouncing the German Government 
and pledging their loyalty is an extreme ex- 
ample of stupidity and downright caddish- 
nesa. Stanwood Mencken, president of the 
League, announces that the replies received 
from the Societies will be made public, and 
the purpose is apparent of using all the mob- 
prejudice and meanness always available to 
the demagogue in time of war to coerce these 
citizens whose loyalty no one has the right 
to question. The societies would be justified 
in rejecting the proposal, if for no other rea- 
son, on the ground that the National Security 
League is composed of tories utterly out of 
sympathy with the American spirit. Indeed, 
it is the National Security League and others 
like it that offers the best excuse to the man 
who withholds his support from the war. 
The Public believes we must join our mili- 
tary strength to that of the Allies for the 
diecldng of Germany in spite of finding it- 
self in disagreement with gentlemen of Mr. 
Mencken's type. But they are our heaviest 

Cr088f 



For many who are thinking and working 
in the cause of a peace treaty that will bring 
lasting peace, the Far Eastern situation is 
the object of particular concern. Will the 
Allies, led by Russia and the United States, 
pledge themselves to refrain, not only from 
projects for extending their political power 
and dominion, but also from those financial 
and commercial projects that involve privi- 
leged control and exploitation of the public 
finances and the natural resources and public 
utilities of such weaker countries as China 
and the South American Republics? Unless 
they do, they cannot challenge the right of 
Japan to exploit the natural resources and 
financial needs of China, and to resent the 
encroachment of American or European in- 
terests in this field. But by framing a treaty 
that will repudiate economic imperialism, the 
western Allies can probably enlist the sup- 
port of liberal forces in Japan and provide a 
basis for the peaceful settlement of the ques- 
tions that are sure to arise in the Orient. 
The Public presents this week an article on 
Japan by one of her most distinguished sci- 
entists and industrial leaders. The optimism 
of Dr. Jokichi Takamine may not be shared 
by those who see in Japan another Germany, 
even more closely controlled by a small ruling 
class. But it is the optimism of a man who 
knows and loves both the United States and 
Japan, and who has had unusual facilities for 
knowing and understanding the factors that 
will make for harmony or friction. As a 
chemist of world-wide distinction, Dr. Taka- 
mine is both a leader in the technical and 
scientific development of Japan and a con- 
tributor to American progress in the same 
field. In Japan he has been honored by the 
Government for his initiative in advancing 
technical education, and during a long visit 
there this year he organized the important 
Japan-America Society that now serves as a 
medium for co-operation between American 
and Japanese interests in Tokio. 



A delinquent tax sale at Edmonton, Al- 
berta, shows that in trying to be good to some 
of her soldiers Canada has been unjust to 
the others as well as to the people at home. 
Through a mistaken policy of leniency with 
delinquent taxpayers, the city of Edmonton 
has got into financial straits. But finally a 
tax sale was ordered in May. There were 
27,661 lots upon which taxes were unpaid. 
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but nearly 12,000 of these had to be with- 
drawn from the Tsale before it could begin, 
because their owners, having enlisted, were 
entitled to a stay under the Moratorium act. 
Thus the Moratorium, in this case, makes it 
possible for soldiers who are land owners to 
hold it out of use without payment of taxes 
until the end of the war. They may thus 
make it harder for their landless comrades to 
get homes on their return, or to find a chance 
to earn a living in the land for which they 
have fought. They may also withhold from 
the civilian population not only opportunities 
for self-support, but opportunities to produce 
material for support of the army. A nation 
cannot be more than just to some of its citi- 
zens without being less than just to others. 
mm* 

Those who took seriously the argument ad- 
vanced while the LaFollette Seamen's law 
was pending about the danger to American 
shipping of competition with low-paid Japa- 
nese seamen, may feel reassured on reading a 
Washington dispatch in the New York Tri- 
bune of July 14. This tells that Japanese sea- 
men are deserting Japanese vessels to get the 
higher wages which other lines offer. The 
report says further that the places of the de- 
serters are being filled with Negroes and In- 
dians. But it is safe to predict that these too 
will soon learn of better opportunities. In 
emancipating American seamen, Congress 
freed the seamen of the world. 

^ * m 

The railroad advocate's argument for in- 
creased rates is in efl^ect that investors can- 
not be attracted by ordinary returns. Un- 
less they can get bigger dividends than a 
competitive business would yield they will 
not buy railroad securities. The argument, 
if correct, means that privately owned rail- 
roads must have monopoly profits. Then 
why have privately owned railroads? 

The Voice of the Farmer 
The election of John M. Baer as Congress- 
man from the First North Dakota district 
to fill a vacancy caused by the death of the 
incumbent is of the deepest significance. Com- 
ing as the climax of a sensational campaign 
in which he as the candidate of the Farmers' 
Nonpartisan League was denounced as trai- 
torous and un-American, his election is clear- 
ly an indorsement by these northwestern 



farmers of the League's attitude toward the 
war. That attitude was radical, but of an 
affirmative, positive radicalism having noth- 
ing in common with the negative opposition 
which is the best the Socialist Party has had 
to offer us. President Townley and other 
officers of the League who participated in 
the Congressional campaign made no secret 
of the reluctance with which they had ac- 
cepted American participation. But they 
did accept it, and they accepted it with a de- 
termination to get behind President Wilson 
with all their power in order to make good 
his declaration that we are fighting in the 
cause of democracy. These North Dakota 
farm leaders have been more than aggressive 
— ^they have been pugnacious and even 
threatening in their insistence that Big Busi- 
ness and Special Privilege are not to remain 
in the saddle and use the war as a means of 
increasing their power. They have demand- 
ed and reiterated the demand for conscrip- 
tion of wealth. Their journal, the Nonparti- 
san Leader, is conducting an intelligent, ag- 
gressive and effective campaign for high 
income and excess profits taxes and against 
the Simmons-Penrose-Seligman plan of rais- 
ing only about one-third of the war fund 
from taxation and borrowing the other two- 
thirds through bond issues. The Leader is 
insisting that Congress adopt President Wil- 
son's recommendation that at least half of 
the expense be met by taxation. The tem- 
per of the northwest farmers can best be 
shown by quoting an editorial from the Non^ 
partmm Leader of July 5, printed on the eve 
of Mr. Baer's election. It is typical of the 
speeches and printed utterances to which the 
voters responded. Says the Leader, discuss- 
ing Prof. Seligman's propaganda: 

The rank and file of the people have willins:ly 
submitted to the selecdye draft to fill the army. 
Organized resistance would be treason. Yet here 
is the mouthpiece of Big Business apparently 
threatening an organized rebellion of the rich if 
their dollars are drafted. Do the war profiteers 
want it understood that they will resist with force 
efforts to take their profits to fight for democracy 
in Europe? 

The individuals and publications who are resist- 
ing President Wilson's policy of war financing and 
using such men as Seligman for their propaganda 
are the ones who today are raising the cry of 
"treason" against every individual who ventures 
to express himself freely on the war, if his views 
happen to be a suggestion to the Government that 
these papers disapprove. Thus, the man who says 
that autocracy in America should be fought at the 
same time that autocracy in Europe is, is a traitor. 
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If anybody proposes conscription of wealth he is 
a traitor. Every effort of patriotic persons to 
keep this a war of democracy by permitting the 
people to have a voice in it apparently is to be 
throttled, on the ground that it is not "standing 
by the President in this crisis." Yet the press 
that is "hollering" the loudest about "putting a 
united country back of the President" and shouting 
^traitors" in every other breath, is the press that 
is fighting the President on his plan for financing 
the war. It is treason to suggest terms of peace. 
It is treason to suggest that the Liberty loan was 
a mistake. Yet it is not treason to undermine the 
President by a paid propaganda against taxation 
of swollen incomes and war profits. 

The American people are getting suspicious of 
the persons who wrap themselves in the American 
flag and accuse everyone who disagrees with them 
of being a traitor. They are not forgetting that 
patriotism is often the last refuge of a scoundrel. 
The plutocrats of the United States will not suc- 
ceed in trying to make their cause look patriotic 
and the people's cause look treasonable. 

Here we have health, courage and deter- 
mination enlisted in the democratic cause. 
These North Dakota farmers are men of ac- 
tion. Discouragement and dejection are not 
for them in this national crisis. Seeing the 
dangers as clearly as the most pessimistic 
Socialist, they refuse to fold their arms in 
futile dejection and admit defeat. They are 
sending their sons into the army and buying 
Liberty Bonds. But every farmer's boy in 
uniform, every bond in their banks, every 
additional acre of wheat, signifies for them 
the validity of their claim to a determining 
voice in the direction of the war, the method 
of its financing, the terms on which it shall 
end. Here, in the farmers of North Dakota, 
we find radicals who are not demoralized and 
impotent because the turn of events was not 
in the direction they wished. Mr. Baer's 
election served notice on every politician in 
Washington that something besides the de- 
feat of Germany must come out of this war. 
It was properly enough that the New York 
newspapers friendly to Wall Street hailed 
it editorially as an evil omen. 

The Western Mine Strikes 

From Arizona comes this month the same 
old story of industrial disorder beginning 
with a strike of miners and ending in terror- 
ism practised by the mine owners with the 
help of favored employees, private armed 
guards, and a subservient business commun- 
ity, with public authority either participating 
on the side of the owners or maintaining a 
benevolent neutrality. The deportation from 



Bisbee of 1,100 striking miners, who were 
rounded up by organized bands of armed 
men, working in the interest of the com- 
panies, and placed on cattle cars for trans- 
portation to the New Mexican desert, is a 
repetition on a slightly larger scale of what 
has occurred time and again in Colorado, 
Idaho and Utah. It is the familiar story of 
whole communities dominated by two or 
three resolute autocrats, wielding arbitrary 
economic power as agents of the men who 
own the natural resources on which the com- 
munity existence depends. 

Federal mediators who visited Arizona 
early in 1916 to mediate in the Clifton-Mo- 
renci strike reported that mine managers in 
the larger camps were even then installing 
machine guns, barbed wire stockades, armed 
guards, and all the other paraphernalia by 
which American industrial executives — ^those 
"strong men" who prefer ruthlessness to 
thinking — imagine they can meet the demand 
for industrial democracy. The Governor then 
was George W. P. Hunt, a democrat and a 
rare man, and he was greatly worried over 
the certain prospect that the "strong" young 
men from the eastern technical schools who 
had "come out" to rule for the Boston and 
New York owners would precipitate another 
and bloodier Colorado. That the flare-up 
was postponed was due chiefly to Governor 
Hunt's curious notion that the militia and 
police power of the State existed for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the miners as citizens 
quite as much as for the protection of the 
mine owners and managers in the carrjring 
out of their ideas of how mining properties 
should be conducted with relation to the lib- 
erties and rights of the miners. The com- 
panies never forgave Governor Hunt for 
using the militia to keep armed guards and 
strikebreakers out of Clifton and Morenci. 
They defeated him for re-election last fall 
by a narrow margin, resorting to all the 
methods by which a few men controlling the 
natural resources of a community dependent 
upon one industry are able to coerce, or buy, 
the press, the business community, and others 
of that small-propertied class that stays in 
one place and does the voting for American 
communities. It is here that we come to the 
heart of the matter. To place arbitrary con- 
trol of the community's economic existence 
in the hands of a handful of mine managers 
is to destroy democracy, whether industrial 
or political. 
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If it is a settled eastern community, where 
the labor force is no longer migrratory and 
therefore able by voting to exert its propor- 
tion of political strength, a balance of power 
can be worked out after years of struggle 
and recurrent disorder. Something like this 
has happened in the anthracite coal fields of 
eastern Pennsylvania. But at best it is an 
armed truce, with the attitude of each side 
toward the other continually tinged with ap- 
prehension, as a frank employer has phrased 
it. In the western metalliferous mines there 
is small hope of any similar development 
within the near future. There the situation 
has been aggravated by bitter memories on 
both sides. Ruthlessness by mine owners 
and their political agents has bred ruthless- 
ness by labor. The old Western Federation of 
Miners, rechristened the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, is the 
only labor organization recognized by the 
American Federation of Labor in the metallif ^ 
erous field, and its power is negligible owing 
to a bad name for violence and over-zealous- 
ness which it holds among the middle classes 
of Colorado and Arizona, and, strangely 
enough, to a bad name for subserviency to 
company interests which it holds among the 
miners of Butte. With the American Feder- 
ation of Labor unrepresented by any strong 
organization, the field is clear for the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, and the mine 
managers have done what they could to drive 
a considerable number of their employes into 
this radical organization, where the owners 
readily discredit tiiem by exploiting the I. W. 
W. reputation for hostility to church and 
state. 

The iniquity of turning whole communities 
over to the arbitrary control of profiteering 
private owners of tike natural resources on 
which these communities depend hardly 
needs elaboration. Copper mining is one of 
the great basic industries that require large- 
scale operations, with huge capital invest- 
ments and a close coordination with the pub- 
lic utilities and civic life of the mining com- 
munities. The successful operator must con- 
trol not only his mines and a sufficient re- 
serve supply of ore to insure operation for 
a long term of years, but also highly expen- 
sive crushing, reducing and smelting plants. 
Copper mining is today one of the industries 
in which continuous operation is essential to 
the carrying out of the plans on which the 



safety and very life of the nation rest. The 
situation in Arizona and in Butte, where pro- 
duction has been nearly at a standstill, calls 
for such action as Secretary Wilson suggest- 
ed when, in 1913, he discussed the Michigan 
copper strike in a speech at Seattle and said : 
"Law has created titles to property not pri- 
marily for the welfare of the men to whom 
it conveys them, but for the welfare of the 
community. If any individual or corpora- 
tion takes the ground that he has the right 
to do with that property as he pleases, and 
fails to take into consideration tiiat the title 
has only been conveyed to him as a trustee 
for the welfare of society, then he is creating 
a condition that will cause society to modify 
or change these titles to property, as it has a 
perfect right to do," 

Not a Rich Man's War 

The old saying that wars mean wealth for 
the rich and fighting for the poor appears to 
be in the way of some modification. That ihe 
present war involves something beside doub- 
ling the profits of the financial interests and 
multiplying the taxes of the poor became 
apparent when Congress began to consider 
heavy taxes on incomes and war profits. 
True, the talk was timid and subdued, as of 
children wondering what their parents 
might, say to a foray on the cookie jar, but it 
did nevertheless indicate that some members 
were at least conscious of their opportunity 
if not of their duty. It was about that time 
that rumors were heard that Wall Street was 
not in favor of the war. 

These rumors increased in frequency as 
the Liberty Loan was given form and sub- 
stance by the Government without the inter- 
mediation of the moneyed interests. When 
Secretary McAdoo presumed to float a loan 
at three and a half per cent after Wall Street 
had assured him that nothing less than four 
per cent would be taken, he was considered 
impertinent. When the people oversub- 
scribed the loan by fifty per cent they were 
amazed. And when they were allotted only 
a part of their own subscriptions they felt 
hurt. But there remained one ray of hope. 
The law provided that if the interest of sub- 
sequent loans were higher the holders of 
Liberty Loan bonds could convert them into 
the higher class. Hence, if the first loan ex- 
hausted the countr/s patriotism — and Wall 
Street, judging by itself, has no doubt on 
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that score — the second loan will be at four 
per cent, or higher, and tiie mischief will be 
corrected. But now that reports from Wash- 
ington indicate that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is as determined as before to put 
out the next loan at three and a half per 
cent, and without the intermediation of Wall 
Street, the denizens of that narrow way feel 
that it is nothing less than an outrage. 

Nor is this all. Not only are war profits to 
be taxed, but they are to be arbitrarily lim- 
ited. The tax is not nearly as heavy as it 
should be, and the limit will in all probability 
be placed too high ; but it is a beginning. It 
is a bold and definite step in the direction of 
making the rights of property subservient to 
the welfare of society. It was not enough 
that the chairman of the Coal Production 
Committee of the Council of National De- 
fense, himself a large operator, should volun- 
tarily reduce the price at the mine. Secre- 
tary Daniels has challenged the equity of the 
proposed price, and refused to pay it for the 
Navy; and now Secretary Baker rejects the 
offer for the War Department. A little more 
such self-assertion on the part of Adminis- 
tration chiefs and we shall have conditions 
made endurable until they can be cured. 

And now the President addresses business 
men a homily on being fair. It is evident 
that he realizes the limitations of such an ap- 
peal, for he says "justice is easier to speak of 
than to arrive at," and he gives warning that 
those who do not respond "in the spirit of 
those who have gone to give their lives for us 
on bloody fields far away, may safely be dealt 
with by opinion and the law." It is in the 
making of that opinion even more than in 
the law that effort should be centered ; for the 
law itself is based upon public understanding, 
and administered by judges susceptible to 
public opinion. A presidential homily on 
patriotism is a poor substitute for the free 
play of natural law, but when the Chief Ex- 
ecutive is clothed with such powers as those 
Congress has conferred upon President Wil- 
son his point of view is of the utmost impor- 
tance; and when he assumes the champion- 
ship of popular rights rather than the de- 
fense of privilege it is highly significant. 
Not that what the President said in his ap- 
peal would, if wholly complied with, meet the 
situation permanently, but it is adding tre- 
mendously to that same public opinion that 
will compel a readjustment of economio 



forces upon fundamental principles. 

War at best is cruel, brutal, atrocious; the 
issuance of bonds instead of commandeering 
wealth as life is conscripted is gross favor- 
itism; and the making of fortunes by some 
citizens while the country as a whole is mak- 
ing great sacrifices of men and wealth is the 
height of injustice. But this is a democracy ; 
the people meet the future by their experi- 
ence of the past. All these iniquitous condi- 
tions have prevailed heretofore, and they will 
be changed only as the people realize the in- 
justice of present conditions, and understand 
the way to correct them. No statesman can 
get far ahead of the people; nor can he lag 
far behind. If, therefore. Secretary McAdoo 
floats government loans by direct appeal to 
the people, if Secretaries Daniels and Baker 
secure reasonable prices for supplies, if Sec- 
retary Wilson settles labor disputes without a 
recourse to strikes or lockouts, if Secretary 
Houston secures greater production from the 
men on the farms, and if President Wilson is 
in sympathy with it all it is no inconsiderable 
assurance that the country is headed toward 
rather than away from democracy. And if 
such influences are encouraged it is not un- 
likely that the moneyed interests that here- 
tofore have favored wars will be less in- 
clined to do so in the future. 

Let Censorship Be Investigated 

Indefinite and evasive is the Post Office De- 
partment in answering requests for informa- 
tion concerning its reasons for barring cer- 
tain papers from the mails. In some cases it 
has declared the "tone" or "spirit" of the 
papers to be contrary to law. It is obvious 
that to admit the validity of such an explana- 
tion would be to concede to the Department 
power to suppress any paper on trivial 
grounds or on none at all. There is nothing in 
the section of the espionage act, urged in 
justification of the censorship, which author- 
izes so indefinite a pretext. The act forbids 
mailing of matter "urging treason, insurrec- 
tion, or forcible resistance to the United 
States," or of matter intended to interfere 
with the operation or success of the military 
or naval forces. It would seem that even 
under the terms of that law, the burden of 
proof should be upon the Department to show 
wherehi a paper has offended against the 
statute. 
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In the case of the American Socialist it is 
assured, thoufi^ no official explanation has 
been given, that its issue of June 16 was de- 
barred from the mails for advertising a leaf- 
let, which, unknown to the publishers, had 
been declared unmailable. Yet when two 
young men who had distributed the same 
leaflet in Baltimore were arrested and 
brought to trial on July 11 in the Federal 
District Court, Judge John C. Rose directed 
their acquittal on the ground that it "con- 
tained nothing whatever to warrant a crim- 
inal charge to be lodged against any man for 
distributing iV* Since the espionage act 
makes it criminal to transmit forbidden mat- 
ter the judge's position is eontrary to that 
of the Post Office Department. Judge Rose 
further announced a principle which seemed 
obvious enough before the present censorship 
began. He said: 

Every man has a right, if he chooses to criti- 
cize adversely any system of society or any law, 
so long as he obeys that law when it remains a law. 

Here again there seems considerable dif- 
ference of opinion between Judge Rose and 
Solicitor Lamar of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. An adverse criticism of a law may 
easily be construed as contrary to it in "tone" 
or "spirit."* And that, according to Mr. 
Lamar, would make R unmailable under the 
espionage law. It is desirable that the reso- 
lution introduced by Congressman London 
for an investigation of the whole censorship 
proceeding be passed as quickly as possible. 
And if the Post Office Department feels sure 
of its ground it should be most active in urg- 
ing such action. 

Business Apart From Patriotism 

In his appeal to business men President 
Wilson does well in insisting that patriotism 
has nothing to do with profits. He wants the 
question of prices treated in a businesslike 
way, with all sentiment, save for fair dealing, 
eliminated. That is but another way of say- 
ing that he does not want the Government to 
receive special favors. It is a sound position 
inasmuch as it deprives the interests to whom 
it is addressed of any ground for asking in 
return favors from the Government, or for 
pleading to retain privileges they now may 
hold. This is further implied in the state- 
ment that there must be no distinction be- 
tween prices to the Government and to the 



public. When the Government deals with 
private interests on a fair business basis, the 
interests have no warrant to ask that power 
be given them to plunder the public, or that 
such predatory power be left to them as pro- 
tective tariffs bestow. 

There are other things to be inferred from 
the President's appeal. A fair price for 
commodities cannot be determined by any se- 
lected group. It can only be determined in 
the open market under free competition with 
no artificial restrictions on production or dis- 
tribution. Such conditions do not exist. 
With the best of intentions no business man 
can sell commodities without loss either to 
Government or people, without charging far 
more than a reasonable return on cost of 
production. He must include in his price all 
taxes on his material, machinery and build- 
ings, all occupation taxes, license taxes and 
other taxes which States and localities are in 
the habit of imposing upon industry. He 
must include all tariff taxes, sj^d must figure 
on stamp taxes and ;other indirect levies 
which Congress is now preparing to impose. 
He must charge for excessive railroad rates 
and other unjust burdens put upon him by 
public utility corporations, and for monopoly 
prices he may have to pay for material. Al- 
though the President did not see fit to go into 
these details it may be taken for granted 
that, knowing of the extent to which tiiey 
enter into the question, he wishes to direct 
attention to the need of removing such ob- 
stacles. 

Furthermore, all industry pays toll to the 
landlord. And since any change tending 
toward improvement must increase land 
values the President's appeal may be con- 
strued by some as a warning to landowners 
that they refrain from the usual custom of 
appropriating through increased rents the 
financial benefits to follow a reduced cost of 
living. But sentiment does not enter into 
rent collecting, and since those who use tiie 
land should pay someone for the privilege, the 
logic of the President's appeal tends to call 
attention to the need of relieving producers 
through abolition of taxation on industry and 
turning into the public treasury ground rent 
that would otherwise flow into private pock- 
ets. That is a practical method of insuring 
fair dealing which renders unnecessary a 
direct appeal to individuals or groups. 
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Japan, the United States and the War 



By Jokichi Takamine 



The entrance of the United States into a 
state of war with Grermany has caused much 
satisfaction in Japan. In the first place it 
makes for the peace that Japan desires, 
namely, as the result of the defeat of Ger- 
many in the field, bringing with it a pledge 
that tjnrannical power shall not rule the world 
— s, world-peace that will not be broken. In 
the second place, Japan finds in America as a 
fellow-worker in the war, the nation at the 
forefront of democracy and with which it is 
and has been closely akin. 

There need be no worry about the democ- 
racy of Japan. It is safely and surely in the 
position to act whole heartedly with the de- 
mocratised world, which will result from the 
war after the victory of the Allied Powers. 
It stands in a position peculiar to itself, that 
of an Empire whose institutions are adminis- 
tered by a democratic people under the guid- 
ance of a wise and far-seeing Emperor. 

It is to be remembered that sixty years 
ago, when, with the abolition of the rule of 
the shoguns, the late Meiji Emperor came to 
the throne, he found a people utterly un- 
learned in the art of self-government. For 
two centuries and a half the Japanese people 
had had no share in the government; they 
had simply worked, hved and obeyed under a 
feudal system which gave them no choice to 
do otherwise. The progress of the Western 
nations in giving a share in the government 
to the people was entirely unknown to them. 
They knew nothing whatever of elective pro- 
cesses. The word "constitution" was not in 
their dictionary. They knew as little of the 
machinery of a local council or a National 
Parliament as they did of the steam engine, 
which was precisely nothing at all. And, as 
a matter of fact, the young Emperor took his 
seat on the ancestral throne as an absolute 
monarch, although in doing so he at once 
pledged himself to rule with the help of the 
people. He knew that the mass of the people 
were not only unskilled in the ways of gov- 
ernment, but that their centuries of serfdom 
had destroyed the sense of responsibility 
which must be the first condition of those 
who would rule over their fellows and handle 
the ways and means of carrying on the State. 

The first care of the Emperor and his ad- 



visers was to see to the education of the gen- 
eral mass of the people. That was under- 
taken at once, and thousands of schools were 
opened and filled with the youth of the coun- 
try, all eager to learn. Education became 
the passion of the whole nation. Colleges 
and universities sprang into existence, and a 
picture of the period that answered for all 
Japan was that of a school boy or girl read- 
ing a newspaper for their unlettered parents. 
Next it was announced by the Emperor that 
at a certain time, some five years in advance, 
local councils would be elected, and again, 
ten years in advance, the nation was told by 
the Emperor to prepare for a national Par- 
liament. This wise foresight was justified 
in the fact that when finally the local coim- 
cils were started and years later when the 
National Constitution was proclaimed and 
the first Parliament was elected, the electoral 
machinery worked without appreciable fric- 
tion. 

The absolute monarchy of 1868 had be- 
come a constitutional monarchy in 1889. 
Prince Ito, the Prime Minister, had, at the 
order of the Emperor, prepared the constitu- 
tion after a thorough study of the constitu- 
tions of the most advanced nations of the 
world ; and to Prince Ito also fell the task of 
forming the first parliamentary party in 
Japan. Others soon followed, and all shades 
of opinion soon found a party or a group to 
support their ideals in the halls of Parlia- 
ment. The suffrage, at first limited, was after 
a time broadened, and there is no doubt that 
as political experience increases the suffrage 
will be gradually extended until it becomes 
at last universal suffrage. What I wish to 
point out is that a future of the broadest 
political liberty is assured to Japan. The 
orderly and systematic advance which has 
marked the progress of Japan at the hands 
of the Emperor and the intelligent working 
of the scheme of government in the hands 
of the people are sufficient guarantee that 
progress in the democratic sense will be con- 
tinuous and complete and without shock. Pwe- 
member that parliamentary government is 
little over a quarter of a century old in Japan, 
and admit that the achievement has already 
been enormous. If one looks i ) China and 
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notes the difficulties of suddenly applsring 
western ideals of freedom to a people wholly 
inexperienced in self-government, one must 
be certain that the graduated course of politi- 
cal progress in Japan is much to be pre- 
ferred. 

While Japan admired the efficiency of the 
Germans, it was to other and more liberal 
countries that she looked for light upon the 
questions of government. In the war that is 
now raging a victory for Japan and her 
Allies will mean not only an era of peace, but 
a strong state of ordered freedom the world 
around. Japan is proud to be a partner in 
such a mighty and magnificent movement 



and welcomes the United States and her peo- 
ple to their potent place in the conflict The 
militaristic, aggressive, tyrannical class 
spirit which possessed Germany and forced 
her into a brutalizing war of conquest against 
all the rights of humanity must find its grave, 
from which there will be no resurrection. 
Then each nation and all the peoples of the 
world may pursue their course in peace, 
working out tiieir ideals of progress and hap- 
piness in their own way with a mutual re- 
spect and a warm enlightened friendship. In 
this happy state, America and Japan i^ould 
be drawn closer and closer together — ^a pat- 
tern for the world. 



Pastoriza, Champion of the People 

By Paul C. Edwards 



When Joseph Jay Pastoriza was elected 
mayor of Houston the people gained a leader 
who was one of them. If ever a man rose to 
public life through the sheer dominance of 
his own personality and through unremitting 
devotion to a high ideal, that man was the 
humble, homely, ungainly patriot who died 
a few days ago in that growing Texas city, 
victim to an intense passion for service to 
himianity. 

Pastoriza's life was lived for one great 
purpose. He lived and labored to emanci- 
pate hiunanity from the curse of poverty, 
not by giving alms, not by founding institu- 
tions, but by uprooting a false economic sys- 
tem. He was ready at any time to sacrifice 
his life to this cause, and that is exactly what 
he did. 

Neither loss of health nor fortune swerved 
him from his course. He fought steadily, 
doggedly, patiently, cheerfully, always to- 
ward the goal. The memory of him today is 
a monument to his wonderful perseverance. 

Of Spanish parentage, he came to Houston 
when but a child. He was not endowed with 
wealth. His first venture into business was 
as a newsboy. I have heard him relate the 
story of how, barefooted and ragged, he 
perdied on the curbstone, a sheaf of papers 
under his arm and a few pennies in his 
pocket ard dreamed of some day being mayor 
of his city. It was his life-time ambition. In 
his boyhood it was merely the expression of 
a high hope to succeed, but in his later years 
it became the aspiration of a deeper purpose, 
the great derire to serve his fellow man. 



Joe Pastoriza succeeded well in a material 
way. He was honest. He was just. But he 
was also wise. He had energy and intelli- 
gence. He did not let opportunities slip past. 
By the time he reached mid-life he had es- 
tablished a prosperous printing business, had 
acquired property and was comfortably well- 
to-do. 

I do not know just when the great light of 
truth shone upon him from the works of 
Henry George. But from the time he grasped 
the justice of that doctrine until the day of 
his death I do know that he never overlooked 
a chance to further the cause. His philos- 
ophy threw him into contact with the late 
H. F. Ring, a resident of Houston and known 
to singletaxers all over America as the 
author of "The Case Plainly Stated." For 
many years Pastoriza and Ring, as devoted 
disciples of the cause, worked shoulder to 
shoulder to carry the gbspel to every part of 
the southwest. 

But Pastoriza was not content to be a mere 
advocate. He wanted to translate his beliefs 
into action. He definitely planned to take 
public office in order to put his philosophy 
into actual administrative government. 

That is how he came to run for tax com- 
missioner of Houston. And the way he con- 
ducted his campaign was typical of the man. 
He purchased newspaper space, used it lib- 
erally to state his principles and asked those 
who believed as he did to vote for him and 
those who differed from him to vote for 
somebody else. 

The political situation in Houston at the 
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time was bad. The people of the city did 
not realize it, but Pastoriza did. He knew 
that the ring that was running the city 
would some day have to be split up. He was 
a rank outsider. He was not identified with 
the ring and his intrusion was frowned upon, 
but his open, frank campaign won the people, 
and Pastoriza went into office, becoming one 
of the governing board of four commissifln- 
ers and a mayor. 

He did not begin his reforms at once. The 
common opinion of him in the minds of his 
city hall associates was that he was a harm- 
less crank. He was clever enough to take 
advantage of this wrong impression. He 
began a campaign of education. By slow de- 
grees he worked forward. When he had 
finally convinced many men of standing in 
the community that tax valuations on prop- 
erty were very unequally administered he 
was ready for the first step. That was to 
install the unit system of valuations. 

The small home owner had been bearing 
a wholly disproportionate share of the tax 
burden. The new system brought this injus- 
tice to light. The result was that Pastoriza 
became the idol of the small property holder. 
And it didn't take the big property owner 
and the big land owner long to discover that 
they had been outwitted. 

It was the signal for the battle to begin 
on this humble man who had risen to a po- 
sition of authority in the city hall. That 
warfare was kept up to the very day that 
Joe Pastoriza died. 

He proved himself an adversary worthy 
of their steel. They did not frighten him. 
They could not influence him. He kept his 
eyes turned ever on his ideal. His next step 
was to reduce assessments on improvements, 
stocks of merchandise, personal property and 
other products of labor, to take the tax off 
money in the bank, and to increase the as- 
sessments on land values. His inclination 
was to throw the whole burden upon the land 
owners, but Pastoriza was too keen to make 
the change all at once. He planned to do it 
by degrees. 

The land owners, however, were soon 
roused. They predicted ruin. But events 
belied their words. Houston entered upon 
an era of building and growth that it has not 
since equalled. The physical facts could not 
overcome the landlords' cupidity, though, 
and finally they carried the matter into the 



courts, attacking the so-called Houston Plan 
of taxation on the groimds that it was con- 
trary to the constitution of Texas. Pastori- 
za's answer was characteristic. 

"If you want constitutional taxation, gen- 
tlemen," he said to them, "I'll give it to you. 
But it will mean everjrthing you have will be 
taxed at its full value/' 

Needless to say, it was not constitutional 
taxation they wanted. They desired a return 
to the old system, where the small home 
owner paid 'the biggest share and big real 
estate holder got off with "what he thought 
was right." 

They won. A court decision knocked out 
the Houston Plan of taxation. Pastoriza saw 
his work shattered. 

But he did not stop the fight He began 
all over again to instill into the hearts of his 
fellow citizens the principles of common jus- 
tice. He was elected tax commissioner a sec- 
ond and a third time. He saw the old city 
hall ring shattered and an entire new regime 
installed. He was the only survivor of the 
old commission. The people believed in him. 
They knew he was sincere and honest. The 
most influential men in the city could call 
him a crazy man and a destroyer all they 
wanted to. The common people paid no heed. 
They knew him. They welcomed a chance to 
vote for him. 

When Pastoriza entered the mayoralty 
campaign the selfish interests of the city 
were mobilized to bring about his defeat. 

"That man mayor of our fair city ! Never !" 
was their attitude. The campaign against 
him had never been equalled in Houston for 
vituperation, slander and crookedness. But 
the people were still with Joe Jay Pastoriza 
and he easily outdistanced three opponents. 
The dream of his newsboy days was realized. 

He took office last April. He set about at 
once to inaugurate a period of economy in 
the city government. It was not long before 
his enemies were barking at his heels, how- 
ever, and every day of his administration he 
was harassed. They didn't want him to have 
a chance. 

Pastoriza had a frail body and a weak con- 
stitution. He kept going on nerve power. 
The strain was too great He succumbed. 
He left his office one morning, feeling ill, and 
went home. His life suddenly flickered out 
as he was preparing to go to bed for a rest 

That's the mortal story of this remarkable 
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man. But behind him he left plenty of mile- 
stones to mark his ascendancy toward the 
goal he had set. 

He taught Houston the principles of the 
Singletax. One of his famous examples was 
a log cabin he erected years ago far on the 
outskirts of the city. He told his fellow citi- 
zens to watch that cabin and some day, with- 
out his having ever done one thing more to 
improve it» the land would be worth several 
times what he paid for it. Of course his 
prophecy was more than fulfilled. The log 
cabin stands today in the midst of a populous 
and fashionable residence district. 

He secured amendments to the city char- 
ter providing for the referendimi, the in- 
itiative and recall. 

He put the preferential ballot system into 
the city's fimdamental law. 

He made the taxation system less easy for 
the grafter to exploit. 

He let the light of publicity into a ring- 
ruled city hall. 

He was the most progressive citizen Hous- 
ton had. He traveled extensively to learn 
what other cities were doing in betterment. 
He even went to Europe to study governmen- 
tal methods. In England he spent some time 
with Lloyd George, the man who has awak- 
ened that nation. 

His great ideal was the Singletax, his great 
love was for his devoted wife, his great pride 
was for his boy, now grown to manhood and 
a promising young electrical engineer. 

By his death the Singletax movement in 
America has lost a valuable and untiring ad- 
vocate, and one of its most interesting fig- 
ures. 

THE GAMBLERS 
I saw a vision when the night was old: 
A throng of gamblers, pale with hate and greed, 
Sat at the dice and played with human need; 
While through the casement peered from outer cold, 
The weak, the starved, who sought a friendly fold. 
There waited all who vainly toil and bleed. 
Whose prayers go up, though there be none to heed ; 
From whom the gamesters more and more withhold. 

The rattling dice smote like a dead man's bones; 

With every throw went up a careless shout, 

With every throw fair lives were blotted out; 
From nether gloom there sounded cries and moans; 

Until at last, as silent as a breath. 

O'er all there spread the grasping hand of Death. 

RICHARD WARMER BORST. 



NEWS OF THE WEEK 

Week Ending July 17. 

Congressional Doings 

A land value tax proposal was introduced in the 
Senate on July 10 by Senator Lewis of Illinois as an 
amendment to the war revenue bill. It provides for 
raising of $100,000,000 by a special tax on unoccu- 
pied or uncultivated lands. [See current volume, 
page 676.] 

The Enemy Trade bill passed the House on July 
11 without a roll call. It forbids trading or at- 
tempting to trade with an enemy except with a 
license from the Secretary of Conmierce. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is empowered to issue li- 
censes for the use of patents held by citizens of 
every nation. The person or corporation obtaining 
such a license must pay five per cent of all sales to 
the custodian of the alien owner of the patent. The 
law still permits citizens of enemy niitions to obtain 
patents in the United States. On the day preceding 
passage the House eliminated from the bill two sec- 
tions providing for a censorship of the mails and 
prohibiting the sending of communications in any 
form to enemy countries. 

Representative Jjeannette Rankin introduced in 
the House on July 10 a bill for war allowances to 
families of soldiers. If passed, wives with no chil- 
dren will receive $30 a month; with one child, $45; 
with two, $60, and with more than two, $76. 

The House passed on July 14 an appropriation of 
$640,000,000 to build 22,000 aeroplanes. In the 
Senate the Food Control bill awaits agreement there- 
on of different elements. At a conference of Repub- 
lican and Democratic leaders on July 16 a tentative 
decision was reached under which the bill will be 
considerably modified. A board of three will have 
control instead of one man, Herbert C. Hoover. Con- 
trol is to be limited to foodstuffs shipped in inter- 
state commerce and a minimum price is to be fixed 
for wheat. 

President Denounces War Profiteering 

In an address to business men on July 11, Presi- 
dent Wilson called attention to prospective price 
fixing by the Government on supplies it is to pur- 
chase for the war. He said in part: 

A just price must, of course, be paid for every- 
thing the Government buys. By a just price I 
mean a price which will sustain the industries 
concerned in a high state of efficiency, provide a 
living for those who conduct them, enable them to 
pay good wages, and make possible the expansions 
of their enterprises which will from time to time 
become necessary as the stupendous undertakings 
of this great war develop. We could not wisely 
or reasonably do less than pay such prices. They 
are necessary for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of industry, and the maintenance and devel- 
opment of industry are necessary for the great 
task we have in hand. 

But I trust that we shall not .round the mat- 
ter with a mist of sentiment, t acts are our mas- 
ters now. We ought not to put the acceptance of 
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such prices on the ground of patriotism. Patriot- 
ism has nothing to do with profits in a case like 
this. . . . 

I hear it insisted that more than a just price, 
more than a price that will sustain our industries, 
must he paid; that it is necessary to pay very lib- 
eral and unusual profits in order to "stimulate pro- 
duction''; that nothing but pecuniary rewards will 
do— rewards paid in money, not in the mere libera- 
tion of the world. 

I take it for granted that those who argue thus 
do not stop to think what that means. Do they 
mean that you must be paid, must be bribed, to 
make ^our contribution, a contribution that costs 
you neither a drop of blood nor a tear, when the 
whole world is in travail and men everywhere de- 
pend upon and call to you to bring them out of 
bondage and make the world a fit place to live in 
again amidst peace and justice? ... 

Let me turn for a moment to the ship owners 
of the United States and the other ocean carriers 
whose example they have followed and ask them 
if they realize what obstacles, what almost insu- 
perable obstacles, they have been putting in the 
way of the successful prosecution of this war by 
the ocean freight rates they have been exacting. 
They are doing everything that high freight 
charges can do to make the war a failure, to make 
it impossible. I do not sav that they realize this or 
intend it. The thing has happened naturallv 
enough, because the commercial processes which 
we are content to see operate in ordinary times 
have, without suflicient thought, been continued 
into a period where they have no proper place. I 
am not questioning motives. I am merely stating 
a fact, and statingit in order that attention may 
be fixed upon it. The fact is that those who have 
fixed war freight rates have taken the most effec- 
tive means in their power to defeat the armies 
engaged against Germany. When they realize this, 
we may — I take it for granted — count upon them 
to reconsider the whole matter. It is high time. 
Their extra hazards are covered by war risk insur- 
ance. . . . 

And there is something more that we must add 
to our thinking. The pm)lic is now as much part 
of the Government as are the army and navy them- 
selves; the whole people in all their activities are 
now mobilized and in service for the accomplish- 
ment of the nation's task in this war: it is in such 
circumstances impossible justly to distinguish be- 
tween industrial purchases made by the Govern- 
ment and industrial purchases made by the man- 
agers of individual mdustries; and it is just as 
much our duty to sustain the industries of the 
country, all the industries that contribute to its 
life, as it is to sustain our forces in the field and 
on the sea. We must make the prices to the public 
the same as the prices to the Government. . . . 

The case needs no arguing. I assume that I am 
only expressing your own thoughts — ^what must be 
in the mind of every true man when he faces the 
tragedy and the solemn glory of the present war, 
for the emancipation of mankind. I summon you 
to a great duty, a great privilege, a shining dienity 
and distinction. I shall expect every man who is 
not a slacker to be at my side throughout this 
great enterprise. In it no man can win honor who 
thinks of himself. 



On the day following this statement representa- 
tives of the steel industry met to discuss prices with 
the Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, the 
chairman of the Shipping Board, and Bernard Ba- 
ruch of the Council of National Defense. They 



agreed to put their entire output at the disposal of 
the Government at a price to be fixed, after investiga- 
tion, by the Federal Trade Commission. The steel 
men suggested during the discussion that a price of 
$40 or $50 a ton for raw material made it impossible 
to produce steel at a price quoted unoflScially by the 
Government. 

The Free Speech Fight 

The postal censorship of the press was discussed 
at a luncheon meeting in New York on July 13, under 
the auspices of the Civil Liberties Bureau of the 
American Upion Against Militarism. Amos Pinchot 
presided. The speakers were Frederic C. Howe, John 
Reed, Dr. Frank Crane, Max Eastman, Dudley Field 
Malone, Abraham Cahan, Royal J. Davis, Annie 
Herenden, Stoughton Cooley, Charles W. Ervin, 
Morris Hillquit and Roger N. Baldwin. All voiced 
protests against the action of the Post Office De- 
partment. A telegram from John Temple Graves 
was in similar vein, as were letters from RoUa Gavitt 
and Don Seitz. It was unanimously voted to send 
a committee to present a protest to the President. 
* * 

The American Socialist, of which the issue of June 
30 had been held up by the postal authorities, be- 
cause the issue of June 16 was objectionable, ap- 
peared on July 7 reduced to two pages. To obtain 
this privilege it had to be changed twice to suit the 
censorship when it was finally approved for trans- 
mission through the mails. When the first proof 
was submitted to the authorities in charge the pub- 
lishers were informed that it would have to be sent 
on to Washington for an opinion. Since this involved 
a probable delay of weeks with no assurance of per- 
mission to mail, the publishers objected and finally 
gained permission to submit other proofs. The cen- 
sors compelled it to eliminate copies of letters 
sent by the paper to President Wilson, to Congress- 
men, and to the Russian Ambassador calling atten- 
tion to the action of the Department. It was also 
compelled to take out a statement saying that it felt 
itself within the law in doing everything legally with- 
in its power to maintain its constitutional rights. 

On hearing the habeas corpus case of Harry Aurin 
in New York, sentenced to 90 days in the workhouse 
for distributing circulars quoting from the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Justice A. P. Hendrick of the 
Brooklyn Supreme Court said: 

It is conceded in this case that Aurin distrib- 
uted the circulars, ouoting certain sections from 
the Declaration of Independence and concluding 
with a line consisting of these words: "Does the 
Government live up to these principles?" 

While my mind is open to conviction to the con- 
trary, I entertain serious doubt as to whether or 
not a crime has been committed. Because the 
country is engaged in war and because the offend- 
ing circular was distributed on July 4 do not de- 
prive the people of their right to criticise the Gov- 
ernment — or the laws, for that matter. 1 have no 
desire to release any one who may have attempted 
to incite treason or riot, but the mere act of hand- 
ing out circulars of the character mentioned in this 
case can hardly be regarded as a disorderly act, 
whether it be on July 4, at a patriotic meeting or 
at any other time. 
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Final decision was postponed until July 17. [See 
current volume, page 676.] 



Congressman Meyer London introduced on July 10 
a resolution for an investigation of the Post Office 
Department's censorship. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. It requires 
the Postmaster General to explain definitely why the 
following papers have been barred from the mails: 
The Socialist News of Cleveland, The American So- 
cialist of Chicago, The Michigan Socialist of De- 
troit, St, Louis Labor News, St, Louis Social Revolu- 
tion, Appeal to Reason of Girard Kans., The People's 
Press of Philadelphia, International Socialist Review 
of Chicago, The Rebel of Hallettsville, Texas, The 
Masses of New York, Tom Watson's Jeffersonian of 
Thomasville, Ga., and The People's Bulletin of Chi- 
cago. 

An application to Federal District Judge Learned 
Hand was made by Merrill Rogers, business man- 
ager of The Masses, on July 13, for an injunction 
to forbid Postmaster Patten of New York from 
barring that paper from the mails. On July 16, the 
date set for hearing, Assistant District Attorney 
Earl B. Barnes, acting for the postmaster, asked for 
time to read back numbers of The Masses so that he 
might be able to show that they contained matter 
advocating resistance to the draft. Gilbert Roe, at- 
torney for The Masses, objected on the ground that 
officials who suppress publications should have their 
evidence beforehand and not look it up after action 
has been taken. The judge finally postponed further 
hearing until July 21. 

Fanners* Congressional Victory 

John M. Baer, Farmers' Non-partisan candidate 
for Congress in the First North Dakota district, was 
elected in a triangular contest at the special election 
on July 10. Returns from 465 out of 544 precincts 
in the district give Baer 11,302 votes to 8,396 for 
Burtness, Republican, and 3,097 for Bangs, Demo- 
crat. Baer's plurality, 2,906. The missing precincts 
are expected to increase Baer's lead and possibly 
give him a clear majority. He carried every county 
in the district but one. His campaign was made 
on the issue of conscription of wealth for war pur- 
poses, which the League demands. Labor organiza- 
tions co-operated with the farmers. 

Tentative War Tax Referendum 

A referendum vote on questions relating to the 
war has been taken by Equity of Philadelphia, the 
organ of the direct legislation and proportional rep- 
resentation movements. Five questions were sub- 
mitted to the members of the American Economic 
Association, the American Political Science Associa- 
tion and the American Sociological Society. These 
were: 

Question No 1 
Shall incomes in excess of necessity for reason- 
able comfort be conscripted during this war as 
the chief reliance for meeting the expenses of the 
war? 

Question No. 2 
Which of the following amounts should be made 
the starting point of incomes to be taxed directly 



for war expenses (allowing additional exemption 
of $1,000 for dependent consort and |300 for each 
dependent child)? |1,000, |1,500, |2,000, |2,500, 
$3,000. 

Question No. 3 

What should be the lowest percentage rate to be 
imposed on the minimum taxable income? Indi- 
cate opinion in the following scale: 1 per cent., 2 
per cent., 3 per cent., 4 per cent., 5 per cent., 6 
per cent., 7 per cent., 8 per cent., 9 per cent., 10 
per cent. 

Question No. 4 

What should be the maximum income permitted 
to an individual after payment of income tax? 
Indicate opinion in following scale: $25,000, $50,- 
000, $75,000, $100,000, $150,000, $200,000. 
Question No. 5 

Shall the conscription of incomes be practically 
the sole means of obtaining war revenues so that 
there shall be no need for stamp taxes on railroad 
tickets, commercial paper, etc., and no increases of 
excises, duties, postal rates, etc.? 
The number of votes cast was 1,008. The result 
as published in the July issue of Equity was as fol- 
lows: 

Number voting ''yes" on question 1 as printed 
and therefore counted for income con- 
scription as the "chief reliance" of war 
finance 319 

Number voting for income conscription but 
also for other forms of taxation 312 

Number voting "no" on Question 1 but indi- 
cating that they are favorable to conscrip- 
tion of income in principle 216 

Total in the aflttrmative 847 

Number voting positively against the prin- 
ciple of conscripting incomes for war 
finance 161 

Total votes to date 1,008 

On Question 2, as to the starting point favored 
for a progressive income tax system, the result 
to date is as follows: To start at $1,000, 601 votes; 
to sUrt at $1,500, 180 votes; to start at $2,000, 162 
votes; to start at $2,500, 49 votes; to start at 
$3,000, 91 votes. 

On Question 3, as to the starting point for the 
rate of taxation, the result to date is as follows: 
To start at 1 per cent, 294 votes; to start at 3 per 
cent., 63 votes; to start at 4 per cent., 50 votes; to 
start at 5 per cent, 155 votes; to start at 6 per 
cent, 8 votes; to start at 7 per cent, 3 votes; to 
start at 8 per cent, 3 votes ; to start at 9 per cent, 
votes; to start at 10 per cent, 32 votes. 

On Question 4 the vote was: For a limit of 
$25,000, 123 votes; for a limit of $50,000, 159 
votes; for a limit of $75,000, 45 votes; for a limit 
of $100,000, 239 votes; for a limit of $150,000, 
22 votes; for a limit of $200,000, 78 votes. 
On Question 5 the vote was 562 to 415 against 
exclusive conscription of incomes. 

Lawlessness in Arizona 

The activity of the I. W. W. in strikes in the Ari- 
zona copper regions has led to wholesale deportation. 
Sixty-seven members of the order were driven out of 
Jerome, Arizona, on July 10 by a mob. On July 12, 
1,100 members at Bisbee were taken by a sheriff's 
posse, put on cattle cars, and deported into New 
Mexico. They were put off at Hermanas, New 
Mexico, a station in the desert containing but three 
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houses. Provisions were sent to them from the 
United States Army base at El Paso. They were 
then taken by the sheriff of the county to Columbus, 
where they were held under arrest pending solution 
of the problem of how to dispose of them. An appeal 
to President Wilson to stop further deportations was 
sent on July 12 from Globe, Arizona, by the local 
representatives of the Federal Department of Labor, 
ex-Govemor George W. P. Hunt and John McBride. 
Governor Campbell of Arizona asked, on the same 
day, for Federal troops to help the situation. On 
July 13 President Wilson wrote to Governor Camp- 
bell as follows: 

•'Secretary of War has instructed General 
Parker to send officers to Arizona at once to report 
to him conditions there with a view to co-operating 
in the maintenance of order. 

"Meantime, may I not respectfully urge the 
great danger of citizens taking the law into their 
own hands, as your report indicates their having 
done. I look upon such actions with grave appre- 
hensions. A very serious responsibility is assumed 
when such precedents are set. 

"WOODROW WILSON." 
Tax Reform News 

The Commissioners of Perryville, Maryland, have 
announced the passage of an ordinance exempting 
from local taxation ''all household goods, merchan- 
dise and other forms of personal property and im- 
provements of every kind." Taxes will be levied on 
site values only. The Commissioners, Willis B. Gor- 
rell, George B. Campbell and Harvey S. Rutter, de- 
clare the object to be to build up the town, induce 
settlers to locate and to make it an attractive and 
desirable place in which to live. "We want houses, 
stores and industries of all kinds, and propose to 
offer them every inducement." Perryville is the third 
Maryland town to take advantage in this way of the 
recently adopted home rule in taxation provision of 
the Constitution. The others are Hyattsville and 
Columbia Heights. [See current volume, page 507.] 



A public hearing was held by the Taxation Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Constitutional Conven- 
tion on July 5 in behalf of a resolution introduced by 
Delegate Kerr of Maiden, who is a member of the 
Massachusetts Singletax League. The resolution 
states: 

The legislative authority of the Commonwealth 
is hereby declared to have full power and author- 
ity and the several cities and towns of the Com- 
monwealth are hereby given and granted full 
power and authority to impose and levy taxes upon 
the site-value of land within their respective juris- 
dictions, at a rate higher than that on other objects 
of taxation. 

The site-value of any tract of land is hereby de- 
fined for the purposes of this amendment as the 
fair cash value of said tract of land minus the 
value of all improvements, growing crops, or- 
chards, and timber therein or thereon, and plus 
the additional value which said tract would have if 
no taxes whatever were to be levied upon it. 

The legislative authority of the Commonwealth 
is hereby declared to have full power and authority 
to abolish any or all taxes levied by the said Com- 
monwealth except taxes upon the site-value of 
land, and to each of the several cities and towns 
of tne Commonwealth, full power and authority 
is hereby given and granted to abolish any or all 



taxes levied by the said city or town except taxes 

upon the site-value of land. 

Professor Lewis J. Johnson, president of the 
League, and J. S. Codman, vice-president, addressed 
the committee. 

European War 

Russia's advance in Galicia continues without seri- 
ous check. Halicz has been taken, the prisoners cap- 
tured from July 1 to July 13 number 36,643, and the 
army appears to be equipped with artillery and mu- 
nitions for an extensive campaign. On the west 
front the week brought no action of importance, 
although there were a number of lesser engagements. 
[See current volume, page 677.] 



The political crisis in Germany for the time being 
overshadows the military. All news is censored and 
rumors are conflicting, but enough seems to have 
been verified to indicate very strained relations at 
Berlin between the legislative and the executive 
branches of the Government. The opposition to the 
Government in the Reichstag obtained control of 
that body, and refused to vote the new credit bills 
until certain reforms were granted and war aims 
were stated. The Kaiser is reported to have prom- 
ised universal suffrage in Prussia in time for the 
next election. The crisis continuing, General von 
Hindenburg, Chief of Staff, and General von Luden- 
dorff. Chief Quartermaster General, the two leading 
military men of the Empire, were summoned, to- 
gether with the Crown Prince, in conference with 
the Crown Council. Little definite information has 
been given out, but Chancellor von Bethmann Holl- 
weg has resigned and his office has been assumed by 
Dr. Georg Michaelis. Foreign Minister Zimmermann 
has been supplanted by Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
German Minister to Copenhagen. The peace resolu- 
tion upon which the Reichstag majority stands reads 
as follows : 

As on Aug. 4, 1914, so on the threshold of the 
fourth year of the war, the German people stand 
upon the assurance of the speech from the throne 
— ^*'We are driven by no lust of conquest." 

Germany took up arms in defense of its liberty 
and independence and for the integrity of its ter- 
ritories. The Reichstag labors for peace and a 
mutual understanding and lasting reconciliation 
among the nations. Forced acquisitions of terri- 
tory and political, economic and financial viola- 
tions are incompatible with such a peace. 

The Reichstag rejects all plans aiming at an 
economic blockade and the stirring up of enmity 
among the peoples after the war. The freedom of 
the seas must be assured. Only an economic peace 
can prepare the ground for the friendly association 
of the peoples. 

The Reichstag will energetically promote the 
creation of international juridical organizations. 
So long, however, as the enemy Governments do 
not accept such a peace; so long as they threaten 
Germany and her allies with conquest and viola- 
tion, the German people will stand together as one 
man, hold out unshaken and fight until the rights 
of itself and its allies to life and development are 
secured. The German nation united is unconquer- 
able. 

The Reichstag knows that in this announcement 
it is at one with the men who are defending the 
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Fatherland; in the heroic struggles they are sure 
of the undying thanks of the whole people. 
The policy of the new ofl^ials has not been an- 
nounced. No promises have been made to make the 
Chancellor responsible to the Reichstag; nor has the 
power to declare war and make peace been surren- 
dered by the Kaiser. The Crown Prince is credited 
with having had much to do with the resignation of 
the Chancellor, which is taken to be a triumph of 
the militarist party. 



The number of British merchantmen sunk by 
mines and submarines as given out by the Admiralty 
was 14 ships over 1,600 tons and 8 less than that ton- 
nage, with seven fishing boats. This is the smallest 
toll reported since Mardi 11, and is taken to indicate 
greater efficiency on the part of the Allied Govern- 
ments and America. The number of vessels arriving 
at British ports for the same week was 2^98, and 
the number of departures, 2,798. 

The enlisted strength of the American Navy is 
now 131,018; the war strength is 150,000 men. The 
enlisted strength of the regular army has reached 
253,000 men, of whom 144,117 have enlisted since 
April 1. Preparations for the building of ships and 
aeroplanes, and the assembling of men and munitions 
comprise the announced activities of the United 
States in the military field. 

China 

Republican troops had little difficulty in entering 
Peking, or in overwhelming the monarchist forces 
that had taken refuge in the Forbidden City. Dicta- 
tor Chang Hsun has taken refuge in the Dutch Lega- 
tion, and the Manchu dynasty has gone down a sec- 
ond time. The direction of affairs has been assumed 
by Feng Eou-chang as Provisional President. Minor 
disturbances are reported from various parts of the 
country, but all appear to be of a local character, 
and without serious import. Premier Tuan Chi-jui, 
it is announced, will establish headquarters in Pek- 
ing, which is taken to indicate that the Republic has 
been completely restored. [See current volume, 
page 678.] 

RuMia 

The American Commission to Russia, after mak- 
ing a month's survey of conditions there, expresses 
the conviction that the nation will surmount its diffi- 
culties, and give effective aid in the war against Ger- 
many. The Commission notes many obstacles to be 
overcome, including the widespread German propa- 
ganda, transportation, and the reorganization of the 
country's economic life. The question of food, be- 
cause of lack of transportation, is likely to be seri- 
ous. In a statement to the Associated Press, Mr. 
Root, chairman of the Commission, said : 

The mission has accomplished what it came here 
to do, and we are greatly encouraged. We found 
no organic or incurable malady in the Russian 
democracy. Democracies are always in trouble, 
and we have seen days just as dark in the progress 
of our own. 

We must remember that a people in whom all 
constructive effort has been suppressed for so long 
cannot immediately develop a genius for quick 



action. The first stage is necessarily one of de- 
bate. The solid, admirable traits in the Russian 
character will pull the nation through the present 
crisis. Natural love of law and order and capacity 
for local self-government have been demonstrated 
every day since the revolution. The country's 
most serious lack is money and adecniate transpor- 
tation. We shall do what we can to nelp in both. 

The municipal elections in Moscow are reported 
carried by the Socialist bloc. The Liberals (Consti- 
tutional Democrats) were second. As eighty per 
cent of the voters took part, the result is considered 
of great importance. [See current volume, page 
678.] 

Land Question in Argentina 

In his message to the Argentine Congress, Presi- 
dent Ingoyen said concerning the land question: 
We require a new orientation in our agrarian 
policy in order to arrive at the subdivision of prop- 
erty and the procuring of its more profitable ex- 
ploitation; to give employment to laborers, com- 
petent but lacking means, who cannot make up 
their minds to abandon urban centers; to attract 
and to procure the settlement of currents of immi- 
gration, all of which means increased production 
and a better distribution of wealth. It has been 
a constant aspiration of the Government to con- 
cede the land to the colonist, and with this object 
the laws facilitate the sale of fiscal lands, but re- 
sults hitherto have not come entirely up to ex- 
pectations. Even in the case of private owner- 
ship, large extensions stUl remain undivided and 
unproductive. There is lackinp: in the rural popu- 
lation the small agrarian capitalist in a position 
to take up land by purchase. It is ther^ore of 
little use to offer it for sale, however attractive 
the conditions; the colonists, generally speaking, 
are not in a position to buy it. 

NOTES 

— Education and board in a Japanese girls' finish- 
ing school costs |10 a month: Tuition, |2.50; board, 
$5, and extras, $2.50. 

— General L. G. Korniloff, who is now leading the 
Russian advance in Galicia, was himself captured by 
the Austrians in the spring of 1915 and interned in 
Bohemia. He escaped in 1916 and is now leading a 
victorious army into Austria. 

— In its suit against West Virginia coal operators 
at New York the Federal government presented doc- 
uments showing that in the last three years the 
miners have received a total increase of 18 cents a 
ton in wages, while price increases during the same 
period have ranged from |1.75 to |2.25 a ton. 

— The case of D. E. Loewe & Co. against the Dan- 
bury hatters was finally settled on July 14. The 
United Hatters of North America gave the firm a 
check for $165,000, which, together with attachments 
collected by the firm of $70,000 savings of individual 
members of the local union, liquidates the claim. 

— The New York County Chapter of the American 
Red Cross announced on July 9 that 478 members 
of the Japanese Association, Inc., have joined the 
organization, eight becoming life members. This re- 
sult is attributed to the campaign among the Jap- 
anese of Dr. T. C. Takami and Horichiro Maedako. 

— Indiana will not elect delegates to a Constitu- 
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tional Convention this year. The Supreme Court 
has held unconstitutional the act of the Le^slature 
calling for a convention. The decision states that 
the Legislature has power to submit to a vote the 
question of calling a convention, but cannot itself 
call for one. Unless a special session of the Legis- 
lature will be called, no further step toward constitu- 
tional revision can now be taken until 1919. 

— The committee in charge of the Conference on 
the High Cost of Living to be held at the Raleigh 
Hotel in Washington on July 30 and 81 reports that 
it will be a notable one, with a large attendance of 
out-of-town delegates and addresses by some of the 
best leaders in the democratic movement. Farm and 
labor organizations will be represented, as will Con- 
gress and the administrative departments of the 
Government. 

— That Pope Benedict XV. approves of the Jewish 
Zionist movement is reported by the Provisional 
Executive Committee for General Zionist Affairs. He 
recently granted an interview to Mr. Nahum Zoko- 
low, a Zionist representative. In this interview the 
Pope is said to have repeatedly declared himself in 
accord with the aim of re-establishing Palestine 
as a Jewish nation, and only wished assurances that 
the holy places would be properly safeguarded. This, 
Mr. Zokolow informed him, would be done. 

— ^A public hearing on regulations for carrying out 
the provisions of the Federal child labor law will be 
held at the office of the Assistant Secretary of Labor 
in Washington on July 24, at 10 A. M. The law be- 
comes effective on September 1 and prohibits ship- 
ments in interstate commerce of products of estab- 
lishments employing children under 14, or requiring 
of children between 14 and 16 more than eight hours 
work in any one workday; more than six days a week 
or before 6 A. M. or after 7 P. M. It further for- 
bids employment of children under 16 in any mine or 
quarry. 

— Statistics of exports and imports of the United 
States for the eleven months ending May, 1917, as 
given by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce for May, 1917: 

Exports. Imports. Balance. 

Merchandise $6,718300,108 $2,862,657,046 $8,806,048,167 Exp. 

Gold 224,766,067 886,886,076 661,080,018 Imp. 

surer 60,816,167 82,768,127 86,647,040 Exp. 

Totml $6,012,272,827 $8,271,162|148 $2,741,110,170 Exp. 

The exports for May, 1917, were $560,977,215, as 
compared with $474,803,637 for May, 1916, and $274,- 
218,142 in 1916. The imports for May, 1917, were 
$280,561,964, as compared with $229,188,967 in 1916, 
and $142,284,861 in 1916. [See current volume, page 
582.] 

The National Conference on Democracy and Terms 
of Peace held in New York on May 80 and 31 pro- 
tested to the President and Congress against inter- 
ference with constitutional rights, against tampering 
by postal authorities with private mail, against 
searches of private premises and seizure of letters 
without Warrant, against arrests without warrant, 
and against withholding of passports from Amer- 
ican citizehs. It urged abolition of secret diplomacy, 
democratic control of foreign policy, referendums 
on war and conscription and public discussion of all 



proposed alliances, agreements and treaties; it also 
pledged itself to work for repeal of all compulsory 
military service laws. A permanent comqiittee was 
formed with headquarters at 289 Fifth Avenue to 
form a delegated peace counsel. 

— ^An appeal to shipowners and national and mu- 
nicipal governments in behalf of the longshoremen 
was issued on July 15 by the Institute for Public 
Service, of which William H. Allen is director, with 
headquarters at 61 Chambers street The appeal di- 
rects attention to a report of the Mayor's Committee 
on Unemployment issued last October but "for some 
unaccountable reason never yet reported by the 
newspapers." This report declares that there are 
40,000 longshoremen in New York and that their 
''working conditions are a shame to the city and en- 
danger its prosperity." These conditions are, graft 
in the hiring of men, difficulty in collecting wages, 
and needlessly long shifts of work. The Institute 
suggests that "the $900,000 which at Mr. Rocke- 
feller's suggestion it is proposed to spend for addi- 
tional park property to connect with Palisade Park 
would pay the annual charges on no less than 12 of 
the shelters for longshoremen such as those which 
the city once helped to maintain but somehow lost in 
the shuffle/' 



PRESS OPINIONS 

Too Good to Be Correct 

Dr. Frank Crane, in New York Globe, July 13. 
— I see, said my friend the single-taxer, that there 
is a professor by the name of Henry W. Famum up 
at Yale University who comes out with the statement 
that we can remedy the food shortage of the country 
by making everybody stop using tobacco, as there 
are 1,368,000 acres of land used to grow tobacco 
which could be used for potatoes and beans instead. 
I don't smoke myself, but I would like to say a word 
here for the benefit of my tobacco-afflicted friends 
who have quite as much right to their nicotine as 
Professor Famum has to his bughouse economics. 
And that word is this: Why jump on the 1,368,000 
tobacco acres when, according to the census of 1910, 
there are 400,346,576 acres of land in the United 
States that are not used at all? Besides this, the 
Department of Agriculture states that only 27 per 
cent, of the arable land in the country is in use. 
Wouldn't it look more like sense to use the 73 per 
cent, of idle land than to go to wi^g^ing the tobacco 
victims? And this could be done very easily, of 
course, by simply putting such a tax on land vidues 
that the people that are not using the soil would have 
to let go of it. I see also that another statesman 
suggests to his millionaire friends that another good 
way of dodging the duty of supporting the Govern- 
ment by taxation besides purchasing Government 
bonds is to switch their investments from revenue 
producing securities to vacant lands. As these lands 
produce no immediate income they would bear no 
Federal taxes. And nothing is more certain than 
the increasing value of vacant land. All the million- 
aire has to do is to hold on to his soil until the present 
period of war taxes has passed and he will escape the 
heavy war taxes entirely. You would naturally sup- 
pose, wouldn't you, that somebody in Congress would 
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have seen the folly of taxing everything in creation, 
all of which simply amounts to a tax on labor, and 
put the tax on land, which is a tax on opportunity? 
A third item that I read in your distinguished paper 
is to the effect that West Virginia has just adopted 
a law which requires every able-bodied man to work 
at least thirty-six hours a week. If he doesn't, he 
must go to jail or be banished from the state. I 
would like to know why they don't make a law to get 
after the man that withholds an opportunity from the 
willing worker. Suppose there should be a strike or 
lock-out in West Virginia's coal fields. The coal 
owners would violate no law, no matter how long 
they might withhold their lands from use, but the 
workers could be jailed for idleness within a week. 
To remedy this, too, it wouldn't be necessary to pass 
a criminal law against the idle opportunity holders. 
All that would be needed would be to put a heavy 
tax on land values; then, if a man did not use his 
coal fields he would have to let go of them. I guess 
this Singletax business, however, is entirely too sim- 
ple. It is so simple it looks crazy. 

Singletaxers Have Long Known This "EoononUst" 

Nonpartisan Leader (Fargo, N. D.), July 5. — 
Professor Seligman's arguments against taking from 
the rich to fight the war what the rich can well spare 
are remarkable, to say the least. One of his strong 
cards is the statement that if swollen incomes are 
taxed too heavily "the sources of charity will be 
dried up." In other words, the rich will have a few 
less crumbs to throw to charity. Thus, argues this 
professor, many charitable institutions will no long- 
er have a revenue to support the poor, the sick 
and the needy. This from a man rated as an emi- 
nent economist! Another argument of the professor 
is sinister. He says that the tax machinery of the 
country would probably break down under the strain 
of collecting a tax on the rich that would amount to 
confiscation or. near-confiscation of a large part of 
their swollen incomes. Now, what does the professor 
mean by this? Does he mean that the rich would 
refuse to disgorge and that the resulting attempt to 
enforce the law would be a "breakdown" of the tax- 
ing machinery? Does he mean that the rich would 
forcibly resist conscription of wealth? No other 
conclusion can be reached bj studsring his argument. 
The rank and file of the people have willingly sub- 
mitted to the selective draft to fill the army. Organ- 
ized resistance would be treason. Yet here is the 
mouthpiece of Big Business apparently threatening 
an organized rebellion of the rich if their dollars are 
drafted. Do the war profiteers want it understood 
that they will resist with force efforts to take their 
profits to fight for democracy in Europe? 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE WAR TIME REALIGNMENT 

Now that we are in the war with world democracy 
as our officially declared goal, let us by all means 
consistent with our own democratic principles wage 
the war with utmost efficiency. 

The American people are now agreed on that prop- 
osition, however they differed as to the wisdom or 
necessity of the steps leading up to the state of war 



with Germany. All are glad that President Wilson, 
in his war call to Congress, voiced the lofty concep- 
tion of world democracy as a prerequisite of world 
order and peace. That message has heartened the 
believers in democracy and the lovers of liberty in 
every land, including many of the people of the 
Teutonic nations themselves. 

Also we are practically a unit in understanding 
and accepting the essential basis of war-making effi- 
ciency, namely, the concentration of vast powers of 
administration and strategy in the Federal execu- 
tive and his subordinates. We assent to this cen- 
tralizing of authority in the Federal executive as 
a war emergency in the full realization of the serious 
issues involved and of the sacrifices required. This 
tragic emergency forces on us a new era of Federal- 
ized organization for our industrial as well as for 
our military power, just as the war emergency has 
changed the industral face of the nations of Europe. 

Vast Federal executive powers? Yes. Unlimited 
Federal executive powers? No. There is where the 
new line of cleavage in American public opinion is 
already visible, and this is the question on which 
people may divide with honest conviction. 

One section of our people, including all of those 
interests which most ardently advocated the war, 
would, in the name and for the sake of war effi- 
ciency, give to the executive agencies of our Govern- 
ment powers absolutely unlimited over the lives and 
liberties of citizens in disregard of the very founda- 
tion principles of our republic. Voicing this ideal, the 
President urged the passage of laws by Ck)ngre88 to 
authorize a censorship of the press, but this measure 
was voted down finally by Congress. For ^ciency 
they are justifying the law recently enacted by Con- 
gress for military conscription at the very beginning 
of the war, involving, as it admittedly does, a frank 
denial of individual liberty of conscience and action. 
The principle of military selection is all right for the 
purpose in view, but if the service were adequately 
paid and fairly conducted, so many would volunteer 
that selection could be attained by rejecting those 
needed elsewhere in industry. 

Another section of the American people are insist- 
ing that these fundamental liberties, which were pro- 
claimed in the Declaration of Independence, and were 
guaranteed in the Constitution of the United States, 
must be protected at all hazards. They are not will- 
ing to completely surrender these rights to a Feder- 
alized military regime even on the plea of increased 
war-making efficiency. They assert that such a 
course is inconsistent with the declared purpose of 
the war, namely, to defend and establish democracy 
and justice throughout the world. 

Here must come the realignment of this nation's 
political forces as between those who are willing to 
surrender all individual rights and to concede all 
powers to the war-time dictatorship and those who 
see in such surrender a danger equal to or greater 
than any that could come from a prosecution of the 
war widiin the bounds of democratic procedure. 

More than ever before, in view of this impending 
issue, must all true friends of democracy work to 
make our methods of government, in city, state and 
nation, more truly representative of and responsive 
to the majority will of the voters. To this end the 
procedure of our legislative bodies must be made 
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more democratic as well as more efficient, while the 
Toters most have the means of expressing their will 
directly as to measures. Constitutions may then 
be greatly shortened and confined to the processes 
of government, leaving all statute making to the 
legidatore, subject to popular control. 

It is imperative that we thus guard and perfect 
the bulwarks of our own democratic traditions and 
institutions while fighting with our European allies 
as the champion of democracy for all the world. 

Only by so doing can we hope to present a united 
front to the enemy. Those who would disregard these 
fundamental liberties are the worst enemies of this 
nation at war "to make the world safe for democ- 
racy.'* 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



EDWIN 8. POTTER. 



BOOKS 

HEALTH AND ECONOMICS 

S7tl«M iB Xudoo. By Alberto J. Pani, G. £. Translated 
by Ernest L. de Gogorza. Published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
N. Y., 1©17. Price $1.60. 

The most unhealthful city in the whole world is 
Mexico City, the capital of the Mexican Republic. 
The best way to improve the sanitary conditions of 
the city and to prolong the lives of the people is 
through universal education and the abolition of land 
monopoly. Say what you will or do what you please, 
no other conclusion is possible after reading this 
masterful book. 

Mexico City was founded by Herndn Cortes, con- 
trary to the advice of his associates, upon the ruins 
of an ancient Aztec city on ''the very worst site 
which could have been chosen."* The best and most 
healthful part of the city was devoted to the Spanish 
conquerors ; the other parts of the city, some of which 
were nothing more than swampy islets, were set aside 
for the houses of the Indians. The conquest of Mexi- 
co by Cortes brought to the Indians a new faith in 
Heaven, but it also brought them misfortunes on 
earth. The conquered race lost the lands it had 
freely cultivated, and became subject to the con- 
querors. Housing conditions in Mexico have been 
and stOl are worse than abominable. The streets are 
neither paved nor swept, the sewage is not properly 
disposed of, the food of the common people is liter- 
ally rotten, and poverty and ignorance stalk through 
the land. Today, the death rate in Mexico City is 
not only more than double that of European and 
American cities, but it is higher than in the worst 
dties of plague-ridden Egypt, India and China. In 
the last six years of the rule of Porfirio Diaz — so 
greatly eulogized — ^in the midst of peace and pros- 
perity, more people died of avoidable diseases than 
in an the battles, murders and massacres of the six 
years of the revolution which set afire every comer 
of the Republic and horrified the whole world. 

Why these conditions? Why so many avoidable 
deaths? Fhjrsicians and coroners report that over 
three-fourths of the illnesses producing the greatest 
mortality in Mexico City are successively those of 
the digestive organs, those of the respiratory organs. 



•Letter from the Viceroy Don Luis de Velasco, May 20, 
1S56, to King Phillip II. 



and general diseases (mainly typhus, tuberculosis, 
smallpox and alcoholism). Physicians have long told 
us that these illnesses are produced by bad and de- 
ficient food, by impure water, by the sanitary defects 
of dwellings, by unsatisfactory conditions of paving, 
inefficient watering, sprinkling and sweeping of the 
streets, etc. But Signor Pani, director-general of 
the Constitutionalist Railways, like Surgeon-General 
William C. Gorgas, of the United States army, re- 
alizes that these are not so much causes as effects, 
and proceeds to study hygiene in Mexico from a more 
fundamental point of view. 

At the head of the list of social diseases, he finds 
hunger — the slow insufficient nutrition of the "so- 
cially lower strata, serving as one of the most deadly 
agents of mortality." Nay, he goes even further. In 
the grim specter of death he discovers the form of a 
rapacious landlordism. 

Is housing insanitary and defective? Here is the 
answer. "We could cite cases of numberless tene- 
ment houses, horribly unhealthful, from which their 
owners derive enormous gains. If we visit some of 
the tenements of the lower classes we shall recognize 
the inevitable and criminal coexistence of two facts: 
a considerable increase of rents for the owners, and 
a serious increase of unhealthfulness for the 
tenants." 

Is food bad? Is nourishment insufficient? Yes, 
says the author, and it is produced by low wages. 
To produce decent health conditions for the working 
people, waprcs must be at least trebled. 

Is there illiteracy and banditry in the land? Yes, 
there is, and Signor Pani quotes, apparently with 
approval: "The present condition of the people could 
not be worse. 'Zapataism' (brigandage) will continue 
so long as we have land monopoly, and it is idle to 
seek its origin in illiteracy." 

In other words, the author, who is not a Single- 
taxer, finds as did Surgeon-General Gorgas, who is 
a Single-taxer, that the greatest cause of disease and 
of premature death, is the monopolization of the earth 
in the hands of a few, that the best remedy is high 
wages coupled with education, and that the best way 
to secure these is through the abolition of land mon- 
opoly. 

Mexico has been considered a benighted country, 
an ignorant land. Perhaps it is. But there are some 
men in Mexico, among them Signor Pani, from whom 
we "enlightened" Americans could learn a valuable 
and much needed lesson. 

HYMAN LEVINE. 



PAMPHLETS 

Municipal Ownership. 

The "Story of the Cleveland Municipal Electric 
Light Plant," an eight page pamphlet issued by the 
National Public Ownership League, of which the sec- 
retary is Carl D. Thompson, whose headquarters are 
at 4131 N. Keeler Ave., Chicago. It tells of the lar- 
gest and most successful municipally-owned electric 
light plant in the United States. The pamphlet 
should be distributed wherever municipal ownership, 
or the question of electric light rates is an issue. 
This applies especially to places where the rate ex- 
ceeds five cents per kilowatt hour. The price is one 
cent each. Ten cents a dozen, or ^ a thousand. 
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Double the CirculaUon of The Public this year 



The Public is vital and significant to Rabbi Wise» influ- 
ential editors (see the letters below) and to hundreds of 
other liberal leaders, because it aims never to admit to its 
pages any article or editorial that is merely clever or pop- 
ular. Cleverness and popularity mean easy circulation, 
but not power. 

The Public has drawn to itself writers who do not play 
with political and economic problems or try to make 
plausible the conservative point of view. That is why 
circulation amongst liberal-thinkers is developing. 

Do all your friends know The Public, and that it is to 
the intelligent reader the greatest dividend-paying doUat 
publication in the world? 
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LETTSB8 OV OVB OAMFAieV. 

"It will be a pleasure to be of senrice in the mat- 
ter of securinff a wider circulation for THE PUBLIC 
which I think is one of the most yital and significant 
organs of forward-looking public opinion in our 
time." 

RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE. 
New York. 



We find THE PUBLIC an inspiring journal and 
read it carefully every week. 

OUVER S. MORRIS, 
Editor, The Nonpartisan Leader. 
Fargo, N. D. 
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WAR AND POVERH 
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FREED FROM DOGMA AND CAJSJ 
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DEPUTY WARDEN. The lUinois State Ciyil Serrice Com- 
miaaion will hold examinations at sereral Illinois points on 
Angost 18, 1917, to proWde an eligible list for use in case 
vacancies occur in the position of DEPUTY WARDEN. 
This position occurs at the Chester and Joliet Penitentiaries. 
Salary $160 to $200 a month with full maintenance. Open 
to men (citixena of lUinoios) oyer SO. Good physical condi- 
tion required. For further details and application blanks 
address State Ciyil Serrice Commission, Springfield, Illinois. 

CUT OUT THE MIDDLEMAN.— The Direct Trader, a month- 
far periodical, helps to bring producer and consumer together 
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WAR AND 

TAXATION 



The entrance of America into the war means 
that we must carry great financial burdens. 

The finances required should be provided by 
an adequate, efficient, and, most of all, a just 
system of taxation. 

This is a question which the people of Amer- 
ica should have an opportunity to discuss. 

The Lecture Bureau of the Joseph Pels Inter- 
national Commission is announcing lectures under 
the following title: 

THE PRESENT CRISIS 
AND DEMOCRACY 

Among the speakers listed by the Bureau are : 
Warren Worth Bailey Frederic C. Howe 

Earl Barnes John J. Murphy 

Herbert S. Bigelow Scott Nearing 

John Dewey George L. Record 

John Willis Slaughter 

In addition to the above there are hundreds of 
others throughout the United States and Canada, 
and the Bureau is so well organized that lectures 
on war and taxation, and other problems that 
relate to tiie maintenance of democratic ideals, 
are available to practically every community. 

The services of the Bureau are at the dis- 
posal of: 

Commercial Organizations. 

Granges and other Farmers* Organizations. 

Forums. 

Labor Organizations. 

Universities and Colleges. 

Women's Clubs. 

To all Social and Economic Organizations. 

If this appeals to you why not bring it to the 
attention of the organization of which you are 
a member. 

Engagements and further information can be 
secured by addressing 

Lectare Bureau 
Joseph Fels International Commission 

122 East 37th Street 
New York 



A. Lyle De Jarnette 
Director 



Anna Briding 
Executive Secretary 
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DEMOCRACY and FREE SPEECH 



FIVE years ago a city in the Great Southwest, 
San Diego, California, was in the turmoil of 
a free speech fight. 

I. W. W/s, Socialists, Single-Taxers, A. F. of 
L's., for the first time in industrial history fought 
side by side in a protest against a city's prohibi- 
tion of the right to speak on the streets. 

Bankers, lawyers, real estate speculators, city 
ofllicials, ministers and merchants, lined up on the 
other side for a fight to the finish. 

Two county jails were filled. Men were beaten 
and humiliated. Heads were broken. The fire 
hose was used to dispel street crowds. Several 
of the advocates of free speech died from their 
injuries. An editor was hanged by the neck until 
he promised to leave town. 

The result— 

The voice of the advocates of free speech died 
upon the streets. 

Those who escaped death and prison were for- 
cibly deported. 

The turmoil disturbed the financial conditions 
of the city. Thousands of residents took their 
belongings and left. 

Prosperity left with them. 

THEN a few forward-looking citizens planted 
an Open Forum in the heart of the city. 
In this Forum the chief speaker had 
certain rights which were respected. But unlike 
other public meetings, the auditors were not mere- 
Iv passive recipients of the message from the plat- 
form. They had the right to a^ questions and 
to make speeches. 

In the Forum citizens met as equals and the im- 
portant discovery was made that the average man. 



if given an opportunity, is capable of solving his 
own problems and the problems of society. 

The result? ^ o . i 

The I. W. W.'s and bankers, mmisters and Soaal- 
ists, Single-Taxers and real estate speculators, 
labor men and employers, meet in the same audi- 
torium and speak from the same platform. 

The Director of the Forum was recently elected 
to the City Council by tiie largest vote the city 
ever gave a candidate for office. 

San Diego has entered upon a new era of pros- 
perity. 

AMERICA needs in time of war more than in 
times of peace the unifying power that 
springs from the Open Forum. 

One hundred and fifteen Forums have been or- 
ganized in Indiana by the Citizens* League in antici- 
pation of a new State constitution, Massachusetts 
has 40 Forums. In Greater New York alone there 
are 93 Forums. 

The Congress of Forums, Inc., received in the 
first six months of its activities over 250 requests 
for help from Canada to Panama. It is a part 
of our program to help plant a Forum in every 
community. 

Is there an institution in your community 
where citizens may meet as equals — where no 
creed nor political party dominates, and where 
all enjoy the lawful and self-respecting distinc- 
tion of possessing ideas? 

We are organized for the purpose of giving 
you information and help. Let us hear from 
you. 

Mr. Louis F. Post has said: 
"I think this is one of the most important pres- 
ent movements in civic affairs.** 



Among the members of the 

MISS JAVE ADDAM8, 

Head of Hull Houm, Ohleago. 

DR. FELIX ABLER, 

Foonder of Ethical Onltnre So- 
doty. 

MR. THOS. L. OHABBOTTRKE, JR., 
Ohftimuui, lUyor'i Dofouo Oom- 
mlttoo, Vow York. 

MRS. JOSEPH FEL8, 

Foil Intonuttional OommlMioa. 

EOV. RATMOVD B. F08DI0K, 
COialmuLii, Oommitiion on Train- 
ing Camp Aotlvltloi, Waihlng- 
ton, B. 0. 

MR. SAinrEL OOMPERB, 
Proildont, A. F. of L. 

HON. LOUIS F. POST. 

Founder of ''The Puhllo.*' 



Congress of Forums and those who 

REV. JOHN HATVEB H0L1CE8, 

Kinliter, Ohuroh of the Keiilah, 

Hew York. 
MR. EAlOLTOir HOLT, 

Editor of the "Independent.** 
MR. CHARLES H. IHGERSOLL, 

IngersoU Watch Company. 
MR. BAKIEL XIEFER. 

Chairman, National Sinfle Tax 

League. 
REV. JOHN HOWARB MELI8H, 

Rector, Church of Holy Trinity, 

Brooklyn. 
MR. FRSBERICK LEWIBOHN, 

Lewiiohn Brothers, Banken. 
HON. METER LONDON, 

Sociallit Confreitman from New 

York. 



endorse the mooemerU are: 

MR. FREMONT OLDER, 

Editor the "BuUetin,** Ban Fran- 
oiaoo. 

RT. RET. JOHN A. RTAN. 

Editor. OathoUc Charitiee Re- 
view, Waihlncton. 

PROF. HENRT R. 8EA0ER, 

Preiident, American Aaooeiatlon 
of Labor Leffitlation. 

MRS. MART K. BIMXHOTITCH, 
Head, Greenwich House, New 
York. 

MR. RIIDOLPH 8PRECXEL8, 

President First National Bank, 
Ban Franicsco. 
MR. LINCOLN 8TEFFENB, 
Author, lecturer. 



The Congress of Forums faces a crisis. 
We must have financial help immediately 
or this young and promising organization 
will fail. The readers of ''The Public" are 
asked to become members at the minimum 
rate of $1.00. Send more if you can. Ad- 
dress Executive Secretary, 

Congress of Forums, Inc., 
12 West nth Street, 
New York City 



(Signed) 



PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 
A. LYLE DE JARNETTE 

Exmcuiiom Smcrmiary 
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Why We Are At War 



PART II 

By Louis F. Post 



Notice to Reader 

Wljen you finish reading this newspaper place a 
l-cent stamp on this notice, hand same to any posul 
employe and it will be placed in the hands of our 
soldiers or sailors at the front. 
No wrapping — no addresses. 

A. 8. BXrXLEBOV, 
Postmaflter-GeneraL 
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INDUSTRIAL SETTLEMENTi 



By Ayery Quercus 



Last spring, I spent about a hundred dollars on a little 
experiment. I wanted to see how many readers of 
The Public would be interested in the most democratic 
business enterprise on earth. So I bought space in 
The Public to tell them about the "Straight Edge." 

Result: 78 Public readers have turned about $600 into 
Straight Edge channels, and I am retaliating by spend- 
ing a few hundred dollars more for "seed" of the same 
kind, in the form of Public advertising space. 

As you probably don't remember anything about the 
Straight Edge — unless you happen to be one of the 78 
live ones — write me personally for one or all of the 
following booklets: 



1. "Facts roi Foodwisi Folks": Being an ingenuous eiFort 
to inveigle you into treatinf yourself and your family and 
friends to a dolUr box of Straight Ed|:e "Foods that Feed." 
No charge for the booklet, but as it wul make you want the 
box, you might as well send the dollar along now. 

B. "How THS Stiaigrt Edgs Entupkisk is Finamcsd": Ser- 
eral hundred people have quit financing their own economic 
funeral, and have capitalized their enthusiasm for Straight 
Edge food products into cash dividends (17% this year, 14% 
last). No charge for this either, but its ulterior motive is to 
get you enlisted as a Straight Edge booster, so you might as 
well be accumulating $6 to $200 for the purpose. 

S. "Trs Honokablb Craklbs Rockingram Ducxbtts": A 
chatty story of a rich man who honestly tried to "do good 
with his money." This is ^nuine "literature," worth real 
legal tender. It was printed m The Public sixteen years ago, 
and you may renember it, but in the form of a neat booklet 
you will want to pass it around among your friends. Enclose 
a dime for it. 



Now, keep looking in this column week after week for 
sidelights on the Straight Edge enterprise. 



I mostly write things that are polite and neighborly, 
but sometimes I spill hot and blistery words, especially 
when I try to tell you devotees of the Great Misnomer 
what I think of your effort to popularize the most 
offensive word in the language next to "murder." 



You might as well try to write a poem on "prunes" as 
to try to work up enthusiasm for a "tax," single, 
double or multiplex. 

One of these days, Billy Sunday or Billy Bryan or 
some other Billy or Teddy with an inkling of human 
psychology will steal your thunder and start an ANTI- 
TAXATION movement under some name that will 
catch the popular fancy. Be ready to fall in line. 

In the mean time, and possibly longer, you will find in 
the Straight Edge cooperative movement^ something 
that you can do here and now, without waiting to get 
a law passed, and something that might even make a 
"law" superfluous. 

Address roe at 100 Lawrence Street, New York. 
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/ shall be pleased to serve readers of The Pubuc. 



Singletax 
Questions 



Put them to Louis F. Post. Part 
IV of his book, The Taxation 
of Land Values» which ia lUua- 

trated hj colored charts, ia deroted to 
questiona and answers. In cloth $1, in 
paper covers, 60c. The publishers have 
found it necessary to increase the price 
to tlM in doth. We have only a few 
in cloth at $1. 
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Editorial 



Majority Leader Kitchin, Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, declares 
that a war for democracy should be paid for 
by a democratic tax. Mr. Kitchin appears to 
be a little hazy as to the definition of a demo- 
cratic tax, but he is able at least to exclude 
some of the undemocratic taxes. "I want the 
man who comes home with an empty sleeve/' 
he sajrs, "to feel that the Congress which sent 
him away has not favored the profit taker 
who stayed at home.'* This thought must be 
hammered into Congress until the members 
sense it. War is a sacrifice. Lives are given. 
Cripples are made. Property is destroyed. 
The whole country is made poorer. How 
then in a democracy where the burdens are 
shared by all, can some enrich themselves by 
war? No one will contend that the men at 
the front are enriching themselves. Nor will 
any argue that the slight advance in wages 
as compared with the high cost of living will 
make labor better off. But people with great 
incomes, and firms making big profits, will 
be richer at the condusion of the war. This 
must not be. These surplus incomes and 
these excess profits should go to defray the 
cost of the war. This is a war for democ- 
racy. The burden must be borne by all. 



New York has seen many remarkable pa- 
rades, parades of soldiers and civilians, aliens 
and citizens, paradies of sadness, as when a 
great man has gone, and of gladness for a 
victory won, but never has it seen a parade of 
deeper meaning than that of last Saturday 
when 8,000 Negro men, women and children 
marched down Fifth Avenue in silent protest 
against the treatment accorded their race in 
this country. It was not alone on Fifth 
Avenue that they marched, to be seen by the 
crowds that happened at the time to be on 
that thoroughfare. Thanks to the press and 
news service they marched throughout the 
country in the imagination of millions of 



people who will reflect with bitter humili- 
ation that of all America's shortcomings in 
trying to live up to her ideals none is more 
glaring than the treatment accorded the 
Negro. It was the counsel of wise heads that 
prompted this parade of silent protest. Such 
a demonstration is far more effective than 
any manifestation of force. It was an appeal 
to the conscience of mankind, and it will not 
be without its effect. America will not be 
safe for democracy till a public opinion has 
been created that will insist upon even handed 
justice for all. 

* * * 

To James Hamilton Lewis of Illinois be- 
longs the creditable distinction of being the 
first United States Senator to introduce a 
land value tax measure. As drawn it is sub- 
ject to criticism from a strictly scientific 
point of view. It imposes a special tax on 
unoccupied lands equal to the amount now 
levied by the States. The defects of a pro- 
posal so restricted are obvious. To force un- 
occupied lands into use the tax should be 
made heavy enough to make withholding un- 
profitable. It is by no means certain that 
this would be the result of Senator Lewis's 
measure. However, it comes nearer to a cor- 
rect solution of the cost of living problem 
than anything proposed by any other Sen- 
ator, and is a better food control bill than the 
one about to be adopted. 

* * * 

In opposing the Food Control bill Senator 
Lawrence Y. Sherman of Illinois in an ad- 
dress on July 21 described it as follows: 

It is the premonitory sympton of agrarian agita- 
tion for the taking of land, for seizing the products 
of land cannot be different from taking the land 
itself. Fixing the price of the products of land 
is the threshold of taking the land. It is a part 
of the Singletax principle and is the opening wedge 
to confiscate land by the use of the tax power. 

If, as Senator Sherman says, "seizing the 
products of land cannot be different from 
taking the land itself," then taxing the prod- 
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ucts of land must be the same as putting 
taxes on land values. And since taxes must 
be put either on products or on the value of 
land any system, according to Senator 
Sherman's logic, must be "a part of the Sin- 
gletax principle and the opening wedge to 
confiscate land by the use of the tax power/' 
However, it is news to Singletaxers that the 
Food Control bill is a part of their principle. 
They justify tiie Singletax on the ground that 
there is a fundamental difference between 
property in land and property in its prod- 
ucts. That is why they can demonstrate the 
expediency and justice of putting all taxes on 
land values and the inexpediency and injus- 
tice of seizing through taxation any part of 
the products of land. And that leads to con- 
clusions very different from those of Senator 
Sherman. He should post himself on this 

subject. 

* * * 

In, its issue of July 20, The American 
Economist, organ of the American Protec- 
tive Tariff League, testifies by its emphatic 
disapproval to the wisdom of the Nortii Da- 
kota farmers who elected John M. Baer to 
Congress. It says: "He has been a Free- 
Trader heretofore, — ^that fact does not seem 
to have injured him in the estimation of the 
North Dakota farmers who make up the 
membership of the Nonpartisan League.'' 
There is no reason why it should. Farmers 
have voted long enough for protective tariffs 
to increase the prices of what they buy, while 
the prices of what they sell are fixed in the 
markets of the world. It was to their inter- 
est to elect a representative opposed to con- 
tinuation of a fraud and a robbery ; and who 
moreover will insist that the financial bur- 
dens of the war be put on the shoulders best 

able to bear them. 

* * * 

Henry Ford appears to be in a fair way to 
get himself disliked by his fellow captains of 
industry. When the British Government 
asked permission to manufacture his tractor 
for use in breaking up the parks, game pre- 
serves, and other idle land to raise food, 
promising that no profit should accrue to any 
private concern, and that all his patent rights 
should be restored after the war, he said yes, 
and welcome. He sent samples of his latest 
machines to France and England, and some 
of his ablest superintendents. And being un- 
willing that a moment should be lost he 
cabled details of the manufacturing, in order 



that the work might begin at once. Tills 
offer extends also to oar own Government, 
though in the case of this country it is possiUe 
that his remarkable executive ability 
enable him to put the tracbo^ oo ttie 
at a lower price than the Government would 
have to charge. But whether or not the Gov- 
ernment of this country makes the tractors 
without royalty, it has the permission, just 
as it had ihe offer of Henry Ford's plant for 
war preparation. It dare not, however, ac- 
cept either offer, for that would stand in the 
way of paying war profits to other manufac- 
turers. Is it possible that Mr. Ford's con- 
tributions to the governments in war will 
embarrass them more than his offers in 

peace? 

* * * 

New York City's representation in the 
State Legislature is restricted by the State 
Constitution so that it can never be more 
than half of the entire membership, no mat- 
ter what the city's population may be. But 
when it comes to apportionment of soldiers 
for the army there is a different arrange- 
ment. Out of a total of 122,212 for the State, 
the city's quota is 80,037, or nearly two- 
thirds. When tories, junkers or reaction- 
aries of any country restrict danocracy they 
never have the grace to exempt the disfran- 
chisement from burdens supposed to accom- 
pany full citizenship. New Yorkers are suf- 
fering the lot of the partially disfranchised 
everywhere. 

A Paramount Issue 

Secretary McAdoo has called on Congress 
to provide an additional $5,000,000,000 for 
the conduct of the first year of the war. This 
is in addition to tiie $1,670,000,000 provided 
by the pending war revenue bill, the $2,000,- 
000,000 Liberty Loan, and the billion-odd 
normal peace budget. Chairman Simmons 
of the Senate Finance Committee was quick 
to announce that tiie entire $5,000,000,000 
should be raised by the issuing of bonds, and 
in this he was seconded by Senator Penrose, 
who naively says: "In any event, the Com- 
mittee is convinced of one thing, and that is 
that it is unwise to increase the tax on the 
householder beyond the levy fixed in the war 
revenue bill as it now stands." 

Senator Penrose would have the public be- 
lieve that bond issues offer the only escape 
from burdensome taxation of the house- 
Digitized by V3OOQ IC 
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holder. What has he to say to ihe carefully- 
prepared estimates of Senator La FoUette 
and the economists who are supporting: him 
that the entire sum needed for the first year 
of the war could be raised by a fair tax on 
excess profits? The Public would, of course, 
prefer to see it come from a tax on land 
values. But we must first settle the issue as 
between bonds and taxes, and as between 
bonds and confiscation of wealth through in- 
come taxes and excess profits taxes no one 
with the popular interest at heart can hesi- 
tate. If Messrs. Simmons and Penrose have 
their way, seven-tenths of the first year's 
budget will be provided by bond issues that 
will inflate prices and mortgage labor for 
generations to come. Our multi-millionaires 
will do their bit by lending their money at a 
good rate of interest, instead of by having 
some of the surplus which they could easily 
spare, and which for the most part represents 
monopoly toll, conscripted by taxation. 

The average rate of taxation of excess 
profits provided in the pending revenue bill 
has not been announced, if indeed it is pos- 
sible in advance of collection to ascertain 
what rate would apply to the bulk of excess 
war earnings. The rate is on a sliding scale, 
beginning with 12 per cent, of the first 15 
per cent of excess and running up to 50 
per cent of the amount by which the excess 
profits exceed 250 per cent of normal. Prob- 
ably the average rate is about 20%. It 
is only necessary to compare this with the 80 
per cent flat rate on all excess war earnings 
levied by the British Government to realize 
how easily Messrs. Simmons and Penrose 
would let our war profiteers escape. 

When President Wilson first addressed 
Congress on the subject of war revenues he 
declared for raising as much as possible of 
tlie required amount from taxes and against 
putting the people into debt to bondholders 
for years to come. He urged that at least half 
of ihe amount be raised by taxation. Messrs. 
Penrose and Simmons propose to reduce this 
half to three-tenths. Here is a Presidential 
policy flouted and ignored by Senate leaders, 
to the prejudice not only of the public inter- 
est but of the nation's morale. Organized 
labor and organized farmers have demanded 
conscription of wealth to at least the extent 
urged by President Wilson. If Messrs. Sim- 
mons and Penrose are allowed to disregard 
President Wilson's adviee and frustrate the 



popular wish in ttiis respect ttiey will have 
accomplished as much to destroy the nation's 
unity of purpose and undermine its war 
strength as all the Germans and pacifists in 
existence. 

The Mooney Case 

The acquittal of Mrs. Rena Mooney by the 
San Francisco jury that tried her for murder 
as one of the perpetrators of the Prepared- 
ness Parade bomb outrage adds new weight 
to the demand of organized labor for a new 
trial for Thomas Mooney and Warren Bill- 
ings. Mooney is under sentence of death and 
Billings of life imprisonment. The testimony 
against them was practically the same as 
that which acquitted Mrs. Mooney, with the 
exception that Mooney was convicted chiefly 
on tiie testimony of a man who since then 
has been exposed in an attempt to suborn 
perjury. Since the earlier trials, the prose- 
cution witnesses have repeatedly modified 
their stories to meet testimony ttiat clearly 
disproved their original statements as to the 
time of seeing the defendants at the scene of 
the explosion. The judge who presided at 
Mooney's trial has issued a statement saying : 
"It seems to me that everyone connected with 
the prosecution of Thomas J. Mooney should 
join at once in confessing error to the su- 
preme court and obtain a retrial." Attorney 
General U. S. Webb was asked by Judge 
Griflin to file a confession of error, and since 
then organized labor in California has repeat- 
edly demanded that Webb act. He finally com- 
pied on Monday of this week. San Francisco's 
complacency in the face of evidence of a 
"frame-up" that has shocked even such con- 
servative journals as the New York Evening 
Post and The Survey requires much explain- 
ing. The bomb outrage was a particularly 
atrocious crime. District Attorney Fickert 
conducted from the moment of the arrests a 
vigorous and unscrupulous publicity cam- 
paign with the object of arousing anger 
against the defendants. The fact that 
Mooney, although a trades unionist, flirted 
with the anarchists and I. W. W.'s and be- 
lieved in direct action, made Fickert's task 
easier. Mooney had fought the regular 
trade union leaders at union meetings for 
years, charging them with want of zeal. They 
had reason to dislike him and to regard his 
influence in the labor movement as harmful, 
and until the exposure of Oxman's attempt 
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to procure perjured testimony they held aloof 
except for a perfunctory appeal for funds. 
All that is now changed. But there appar- 
ently remain a surprisingly large number of 
persons in San Francisco who believe he 
should be hung "on general principles/' and 
the public utility corporations against which 
he had conducted strikes are co-operating 
with the Chamber of Commerce to hold up 
Fickert's hands. That is requiring an in- 
creasing amount of audacity and of willing- 
ness to blink incontestable proof of appalling 
unscrupulousness on the part of the prose- 
cution. The key to the situation is Mr. Fred- 
erick J. Eoster, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce and of its Law and Order Commit- 
tee. When the business community was 
wavering in its support of the prosecution, 
following the exposure of Oxman's attempt to 
procure perjured testimony to support hitf 
own story, and of Fickert's connivance in the 
attempt, Mr. Eoster caused to be printed full 
page advertisements calling upon the com- 
munity to uphold Fickert and "the forces of 
law and order." It was a bold and telling 
stroke, and we have had the spectacle of a 
district attorney surviving such a scandal as 
would put a quick end to the career of a 
public official in any other community. That 
such a rape of justice as the San Francisco 
prosecutions can succeed in its ultimate pur- 
pose of hanging Mooney is incomprehensible. 
Yet the incomprehensible sometimes Jhap- 
pens. The Public dislikes to suggest that an 
inherent sense of justice in the American 
people cannot be relied upon to make such a 
result impossible, and to appeal to any other 
motive. But there do exist practical reasons, 
in a nation whose professions of superior 
democracy are being challenged abroad, for 
such federal action as will prevent a miscar- 
riage of justice in San Francisco. 

Wanamaker's Progressive Ideas 

John Wanamaker is known from coast to 
coast as one of the nation's most successful 
business men. When, therefore, he publicly 
expresses views on taxation in accord with 
Singletax doctrine, they are not to be brushed 
aside contemptuously as the dreams of an 
impractical theorist. These views were ex- 
pressed by Mr. Wanamaker in a signed state- 
ment which appeared as part of his business 
advertisement in The PhUadelphia Telegraph 
of July 14. He said : 



Men who drain a swampy piece of land and 
make it fit to build a home upon, who plant a 
little farm and orchard to yield them a living were 
not here at the birth of a nation but they are keep- 
ing the nation alive and making it a greater nation. 
All honor to the lonely men and lonelier self- 
sacrificing women who are homesteading in the far 
West and locating lands in the far South to turn 
whole counties into orange and grape-fruit groves! 
It was the working men and working women of 
Kensington, Southwark and Conshohocken, with 
John and James Dobson, ''Jimmie'' Brooks, the 
Bromleys, Stinsons and the Gays for chief workers 
and leadership, that have given the city its real 
worth and distinctiveness. 

Compare their value to the city in all the past 
to the present systems that make and foster con- 
ditions of ever-increasing taxations and to the dis- 
couragements of displacing old buildings with new 
ones. 

The many "mere taxpaying" cheap shanties built 
to escape taxation of permanent improvements do 
not add to the pride of the city, nor do they give 
a favorable impression to visitors who might be- 
come residents. 

Discussion of public questions in space re- 
served for advertising a private business is 
somewhat of an innovation, but it is a prac- 
tice which should be commended and encour- 
aged. In this case Mr. Wanamaker has 
helped a movement to remove from industry 
the handicap imposed by taxation of labor 
products, and by withholding of land from 
use. That is the kind of work which good 
citizenfihip requires. Although Mr. Wana- 
maker's home city, Philadelphia, has a tax 
system in some respects ahead of that pre- 
vailing in most large cities outside of Penn- 
sylvania, there is still room for much im- 
provement. Household goods, merchants' 
stocks and machinery are exempt, but build- 
ings are still taxed and a complicated system 
of inexcusable license and occupation taxes 
prevails, leaving to land values an untaxed 
margin sufficient to encourage holding out of 
use for unearned increment. 

Mr. Wanamaker would be a strong force 
in securing for Philadelphia the advanced tax 
system in force in Pittsburgh and Scranton, 
or one even more progressive. There is no 
reason why the example of Sydney, Australia, 
should not be followed. In that city all local 
revenue is raised by taxation of land values 
alone. If Mr. Wanamaker would add his 
strength and influence to that of his fellow 
citizens now striving to put Philadelphia 
abreast or ahead of the world's most progres- 
sive cities, he would perform the most useful 
act of his life. 
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Postal Censors Rebuked 

A badly needed lesson in democracy has 
been received by Postmaster General Burle- 
son and his subordinates. Judge Learned 
Hand of New York City is the teacher. In 
enjoining the Department for despotic inter- 
ference with The Masses, Judge Hand showed 
the postal censorship to be conducted in a 
manner as unfair as it is illegal. Though the 
decision applies to the case of one paper only, 
the reasoning on which it i^ based must dis- 
pose of the claim of the Department in regard 
to other censored periodicals, since none of 
these seem to have exceeded The Masses in 
aggressiveness or force. Although the De- 
partment still has power to contmue its cen- 
sorship as heretofore, it cannot exercise it 
without openly expressing disregard of law 
as construed by the court. It must put itself 
in the very position which it charges the 
suppressed papers with assuming. 

Jud^re Hand's decision furthermore puts 
in a ridiculous position the members of the 
House Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, who reported adversely on Congress- 
man London's resolution for an investigation 
of the Post Office Department's action. This 
report was based on the assertion of Post- 
master General Burleson that he had already 
given all the information on the matter which 
he deemed compatible with the public inter- 
est ; and also that "it would be unwise for the 
Department to enter into a full discussion 
of all of its plans to suppress opposition to 
the enforcement of law." As a matter of 
fact the Department had given the public 
practically no information until the injunc- 
tion proceedings compelled it. Then it was 
developed tiiat its representatives did not 
even have any evidence ready. They asked 
for an extension that they might have time 
to look over the paper and find some reason 
for its suppression. The request, itself, 
looked like an admission that the Depart- 
ment had acted without knowledge. Is it un- 
reasonable to infer that this explains why 
the Postmaster General found it "incompat- 
ible with the public interest" to comply with 
tiie London resolution? 

But the Department finally furnished 
Judge Hand with the information which it 
refused to give to Congress. The result 
shows that, *the Postmaster General to the 
contrary notwiilistanding, the public interest 



was not endangered. It only proved what had 
before seemed probable, that there wad no 
justification for the suppression. It also 
shows that the House Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads was too credulous in 
accepting the Department's explanation. 

Congress has still an unfulfilled duty in the 
matter. That duty is to make clear even to 
postal bureaucrats that star chamber judg- 
ments are not to be tolerated. 

Regulating Liberty in Russia 

Somewhere in Russia there is a determined 
individual, booted and spurred, ready to 
enact the time honored role of the man on 
horseback. It is not pleasant to contemplate. 
Lovers of liberty the world over have fondly 
hoped that Russia might escape the travail 
that heretofore has accompanied the birth of 
freedom. But it was not to be. The full 
price is to be exacted there as it has been else- 
where. Nature sometimes allows an account 
to run a long time; but always she demands 
a settlement in the end. Nor does she hesi- 
tate to take from those who have gone surety 
for the offender. 

Never before has the world seen so clearly 
the fact of the solidarity of mankind, racial- 
ly, nationally, and individually. The militar- 
ism of Europe was thought to be no concern 
of this country. Let the mad men there, we 
said, burden themselves with soldiers and 
armament, we will have none of it. Yet, we 
are now offering men and treasure to save 
the world from autocracy. The oppression 
and corruption of the Russian Government 
was thought to concern only Russians. Yet, 
at the moment when the fate of nations trem- 
bles in the balance the manhood of that na- 
tion collapses ; and the men who should have 
delivered one more stroke in behalf of their 
own liberty as well as that of the race are 
fleeing into the arms of their oppressors. 

Two great facts now stand out clearly. 
One is, how necessary the Russian people are 
to the rest of the world. The other nations 
already see that. The other is, how necessary 
the rest of the world is to Russia. The Rus- 
sian people are coming slowly to see that. In 
the first stages of the Revolution it was but 
natural that some should have thought that 
since the world had done so little for the op- 
pressed people of Russia there was no call 
for them to do anything for the world. It 
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was natural, too, when authority came into 
their hands that they should sweep away with 
one stroke all the laws and regulations that 
had been oppressive. They had yet to learn 
that regulation is as necessary as freedom; 
that, indeed, wise regulation and restraint 
are a part of freedom. Kerensky, the man of 
vision, sees it. Will the people listen to him? 

The Russian revolution has not failed, far 
from it. Neither will Russia fail in the 
world's fight for liberty. Were the rest of 
the world at peace, with things as they are 
in Russia, no one would despair of the out* 
come. It is only because of the war that men 
are anxious. When the nations are spending 
more than a hundred million dollars a day 
time is of the very essence of the situation. 
And as it is essential to the early success of 
the Allies that the Russian people do their 
part, so it is necessary to the possible success 
of the Central Powers that they make a sepa- 
rate peace. It is not surprising that the peas- 
antry, unaccustomed to speak its mind or 
exercise its will, should have been momen- 
tarily confused. The peasant wants peace. 
He wants opportimity to enter into that won- 
derful land of liberty so long the subject of 
his dreams. The German propagandist tells 
him that both peace and liberty are to be had 
now, and without fighting. The Allies tell 
him peace and liberty can be had only after 
hard fighting and great sacrifice. The Bel- 
gians did not hesitate when confronted with 
that alternative; but the Belgians had long 
enjoyed political liberties denied the Rus- 
sians, and had come to appreciate the duties 
that accompany rights. The Russian people 
will learn this, but it may take time. 

Not a little of the early confusion of the 
Russian mind has been due to ill-advised 
counsel from this country. The large number 
of Russian refugees here who had failed to 
grasp the fact that democracy is an ideal 
toward which we are striving, rather than a 
material contrivance to be turned out by tools 
and machinery according to plans and speci- 
fications, were severe in their denunciation of 
the laws and institutions of America, and 
loud in their applause of the removal of all 
restraints in Russia. Now that they are com- 
ing to realize that democracy is not a matter 
of constitutions and laws, to be evolved from 
the imagination of theorists, but of character 
and understanding to be developed with the 
growth of the race they will the better appre- 



ciate what has been done in tiiis country, and 
lend their efforts toward helping the people 
here to still greater liberty, rather than to an- 
tagonizing them by uns}rmpathetic fault- 
finding. 

Comparison of the Russian with the 
French Revolution is inevitable ; but the Rus- 
sians have the benefit of the mistakes and 
successes of the French. The Reign of Ter- 
ror had to end. Human nature demands or- 
der. Every citizen has the right to cross at 
the street intersection; but all cannot cross 
at the same time. As long as tiiey persist in 
the attempt there will be delay. The traffic 
policeman by restraining some aids all. The 
FrenvJi, without experience themselves and 
without a similar experience of the race to 
guide them, persisted in their disorder till 
the revolution was snuffed out with a whiff of 
grapeshot. The Russians have this example 
before them. There is the same appeal 
among them for order. The visionaries must 
submit to restraint and direction. All the 
theories cannot be applied at once, nor is the 
millennium to come through mere wishing. 
Order will be restored in Russia, either by 
consent or by compulsion. The rebellious 
and unruly soldiers and civilians will respond 
to reason or they will yield td force. 
The more reason prevails the less call 
there will be for grapeshot. The tremendous 
things already accomplished, the stand for 
complete democracy, the determination to 
solve the land question, and the S3anpathy 
between the people and the Government give 
every indication that Russia will profit by 
the experience of France, both in restoring 
order, and in avoiding a return to power of 
the aristocracy and middle class. The Rus- 
sian Revolution is a failure only in the minds 
of those who have not yet been able to bring 
themselves to realize that democracy in- 
cludes all the people. 

Germany's Peace Terms 

Only an optimism that blinks the facts can 
see in the present situation any opportunity 
to win a lasting peace by negotiation. The 
overtures of Chancellor Michaelis and For- 
eign Minister Czemin must be regarded as 
propaganda for the further demoralization 
of tibe Russian armies and for the stilling of 
unrest at home. Michaelis and Gzemin gave 
their interviews on the same day, as by pre- 
arrangement. They purported to answer 
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Lloyd George's speech of July 21, yet in all 
their talk of renouncing conquest and of 
readiness to accept a peace '"by und^rstand- 
ing*' there is no departure from the am- 
biguity and the generalities with which ever 
since the war began they have attempted to 
conceal their aims. Mr. Asquith a few days 
before had asked in tiie House of Commons 
if Germany were ready to restore Belgium's 
full freedom. Dr. Michaelis offers no re- 
ply. But the Berlin LokaJ^Anzeiger answers 
for him when it says: "Mr. Asquith must 
know that, aside from a handful of dream- 
ers, nobody thinks of handing Belgium again 
to England and France.'' And the Catiiolic 
organ, the Cologne Volkszeitung, "attempts 
to prove," says an Associated Press dispatch, 
"that the retention of Belgium and the an- 
nexation of regions in the East are indis- 
pensable to that protection of the German 
frontiers which Chancellor Michaelis speci- 
fied." 

Who can believe, in a week of Allied panic 
over submarine losses, German aggression 
on the Western front, and Russian reverses 
in the East, and with a new harvest about 
to relieve the domestic population, that Ger- 
many's rulers are now ready to abandon the 
ambitions for which they entered the war? 
LudendorfF and Hindenburg are permitted 
to distribute millions of pamphlets urging 
Pan-Germanism among their tooops. They 
represent the dominant power in Germany. 
The Kaiser probably would have more cause 
to fear the loss of his throne if he thwarted 
their will by concluding a peace without con- 
quest than if he came out openly in support 
of their programme. That programme has 
the support not only of the junkers and the 
military caste, but of the commercial and 
industrial leaders. 

Chancellor Michaelis makes much of an 
alleged agreement between France and the 
old autocratic Russian Government, entered 
into this year, by which, it is alleged, terri- 
tory west of the Rhine and adjoining Alsace- 
Lorraine was to be taken from Germany 
and made into a buffer state. The new Rus- 
sia has demanded a revision of these earlier 
agreements, and she can rely on tiie support 
of President Wilson in insisting that Allied 
war aims be purged of any selfish purpose. 
With the knowledge we now have of the Ger- 
man Government's morals and intention, we 
have only to put ourselves in France's place 



to have some sjrmpathy with her wish for 
some sort of protection against such a tide 
of brutality as swept down on Belgium in 
August of 1914. Certainly German com- 
plaint of such purely hypothetical Allied con- 
quests will not move us while Germany is 
bestriding Europe as a conqueror and ad- 
ulating the ruthless militarists who lead her 
armies and carry into execution the policy of 
terrorism and brutality by which she seeks 
to Germanize the world. Our disaffected 
pacifists would do well to heed the testimony 
of such a distinguished leader in the pacifist 
cause as Prof. Vernon Kellogg, of Stanford 
University, whose book analyzing and dis- 
posing of the biological arguments for war 
was an important contribution to pacifist 
literature shortly before the beginning of 
the present conflict. Prof. Kellogg had 
charge of relief distribution in Northern 
France, and in the current Atlantic Monthly 
he gives us convincing portraits of the types 
of men who dominate in Germany today. 
He was quartered at Great Headquarters, 
and his constant companions were German 
officers of high rank. Among them were 
generals with no philosophy save that of the 
sword, and former college professors at 
whose feet he had sat in the old days. But 
nowhere was there disagreement with the 
theory that Germany's right to rule the 
world is limited only by her might. A dis- 
tinguished biologist among them was able, 
by ignoring the part played, even among 
animals, by altruism as a factor in evolution, 
to prove that the law of the survival of the 
fittest governs nations as men, and that only 
by physical struggle, by war, could that law 
work its will. This is the philosophy of 
the German rulers. It is a cold-blooded, de- 
humanized philosophy founded on a perver- 
sion of modem science that ignores the 
existence of spiritual and moral factors — a 
philosophy equally repellant to the human- 
itarian and the religionist. It is hard to 
understand how men and women who hate 
tyrsumy and brutality can view with com- 
placency an outcome of the war that would 
give to this philosophy the prestige of suc- 
cess and to the nation that evolved it and 
subscribes to it a dominating place in the 
world. Such an outcome would be the peace 
of which Michaelis talks today, a peace that 
left Germany in possession of the conquered 
territory now occupied by her armies. 
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Why We Are At War 

By Louis F. Post 



n 



By the menacing extension of his battle 
line out upon the Atlantic Ocean toward the 
United States (as indicated by the shaded 
parts of the map which accompanied the first 
of these articles in last week's PUBUC) , and 
his claim to military sovereignty over the 
intervening waters, the German Kaiser 
challenged the United States to fight or fall 
back. He thereby claimed this area of the 
ocean as a Prussian lake. Had he won the 
European war he could have extended his 
claim to the whole ocean, unless we our- 
selves had subsequently broken the peace and 
made war upon him to recover what for the 
sake of peace with him we had unresistingly 
3rielded at a more favorable time for defense. 
Had he lost the war, with what grace could 
we have claimed restoration by the victorious 
Allies of the ocean rights which, during their 
war, we had jrielded to their foe? 

But our concern in the matter comes closer 
home even than that. When the Kaiser noti- 
fied the Government of the United States 
that after February 1, 1917, he would sink 
at sight American vessels entering the ocean 
area indicated by the shaded parts of the 
map referred to, he declared war against 
the United States. When within that area 
he began sinking American vessels at sight, 
as he had notified our Government he would 
do, and killed American crews and pas- 
sengers sailing on them under the American 
flag, he made war upon the United States. It 
was on his part invasive war, a war of con- 
quest, precisely the kind of war upon this 
country which he had made two and a half 
years earlier upon Belgium and France. 

Before that declaration of war and those 
acts of war, we had reason to fear the Ger- 
man Government, reason for indignation, rea- 
son for resentment. We might have gone to 
war with no slight reasons ; and that we did 
not was because our Government was then, 
as it still is, under an administration which 
does not revel in thoughts of war; it abhors 
war. But when the German Government ad- 
vanced its invasive battle line out upon the 
open Atlantic in our direction, asserting its 
sovereignty there as it was asserting it in 
Belgium and northern France, and killing 



American citizens on American ships under 
the American flag upon waters where they 
had as good right to be as in their own cities. 
States or harbors, then a new element came 
into the case. Our Republic was invasively 
and defiantly put upon the defensive. The 
most pacific administration the United States 
has ever had could no longer keep us out of 
the war without putting us into national sub- 
jection to an alien power. The German Gov- 
ernment had then left no alternative to this 
Government but war or surrender. 

Our ships might indeed have stayed away 
from the ocean area over which the German 
Govemmmt thus asserted exclusive sover- 
eignty. Their crews and passengers might 
have remained at home in obedience to the 
Kaiser's command. In obedience to that com- 
mand our Government might have ordered 
them to do so. But none of this would have 
been any safer to our independence, any more 
in the interest of peace between this country 
and Germany, or any more reasonable on any 
count, than if the Kaiser had ordered us to 
stay off all the ocean outside our own terri- 
torial waters, and we had obeyed. 

If the United States ought, in conscience 
or from policies of peace, to have jrieiaed to 
the Kaiser's extension of the invasive battle 
line out upon the ocean to the 20th meridian 
in our direction, we should have had no rea- 
son in conscience or peace policy, for forcibly 
resisting its extension at tiie Kaiser's com- 
mand to the 80th degree, nor to the 60th, nor 
even to the very three-mile limit off our own 
coast line. There is no argument in opposi- 
tion to our war against the German Kaiser 
as a war of self defense, which would not be 
as reasonable if, in his lust of world conquest, 
he were immediately approaching our water 
frontiers across the ocean, as almost three 
years ago, obsessed with that lust, he ap- 
proached the land frontiers of France across 
Belgium. 

Of course, on principles of non-resistance 
the United States would not be justified in 
either case. Nor should one be hasty to deny 
that non-resistance is good strategy as well 
as good morals. It has sanctions that cannot 
be lightly ignored, and there we historical 
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instances of its potency. At all events no 
high-minded person or noble-spirited people 
will countenance bulljdng ideminciation or 
tolerate maltreatment of those among them 
who preach and practice non-resistance. The 
memory of Tolstoy forbids. But the policy 
of national non-resistance to wars of conquest 
is not yet a social factor. Still feeling its 
way forward, the world is imappreciative of 
any better defense to invasive war than de- 
fensive war. As one of the most idealistic 
and deservedly influential newspapers of our 
country and time has phrased the thought, 
'The world has not reached the place where 
might can be met with argument, or where 
the wrath of nations can be turned away with 
a soft answer.'' It is by the test of the social 
toe-mark of our own time that our war 
against the German invader must be tried; 
and by that test the war we wage is a neces- 
sary war because it is a war of national self- 
defense. 

That there are more ideal justifications has 
been intimated above. Our war is no less 
just than necessary as a war of self-defense ; 
and it is just also because it is a war in de- 
fense of the peaceable democracies of the 
world. This justification, eloquently made 
by the President in his war proclamation, can 
not be too often repeated, nor too clearly ap- 
prehended. 'We are now about to accept 
gauge of battle with this natural foe to lib- 
erty," said the President, "and shall, if neces- 
sary, spend the whole force of the nation to 
check and nullify his pretensions and its 
power. We are glad, now that we see the 
facts with no veil of false pretense about 
them, to fight thus for the tdtimate peace of 
the world and for the liberation of its peoples, 
the German people included; for the rights 
of tuitions great and small, and the privilege 
of men eversrwhere to choose their way of life 
and obedience. The world rrmst be made safe 
for democracy" — ^an injury to one is the con- 
cern of all. "Its peace must be planted upon 
the lasting foundations of political liberty. 
We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire 
no conquest, no dominion" — our war is not 
of the Prussianistic order. "We shall fight 
for the things which we have always carried 
nearest our hearts — ^for democracy, for the 
right of those who submit to authority to have 
a voice in their own governments, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for a 
universal domimon of right by such a concert 
of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety 



to all nations and make the world itself at 
last free" 

Those are the ideals for which we are to 
struggle while in the war. They are the 
ideals for which we are to stand in adjusting 
terms of peace when the war is over. And 
they are none the less genuine because in our 
war struggle in their behalf we temporarily 
suspend our own guaranties of individual 
liberty in order to make the war effective as 
our people would have it, instead of a failure 
as the war lords of Germany would like it to 
be. This is part of the necessary cost of all 
wars for democracy. Our Revolutionary war, 
with its democratic purpose and outcome, 
could not have been won by democratic meth- 
ods. The French Revolution, with its demo- 
cratic aspirations and its overthrow of an- 
cient feudalism, was it not sustained coer- 
cively? Our Civil War for a government of 
the people, for the people and by the people, 
was not prosecuted in very strict accordance 
with democratic forms or deference to demo- 
cratic guaranties. It is not, however, with 
the higher ideals for which We are now at 
war that this discussion is especially con- 
cerned, except as they may be involved in the 
necessity for defending ourselves against an 
invading foe. Back of those ideals are the 
plain work-a-day facts to which the Presi- 
dent referred as the moving cause of our 
going into the war, when he advised Con- 
gress that "the recent course of the Imperial 
German Government" had been "in fact 
nothing less than war against the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States." 

On those facts, the Congress of the United 
States, the only authority known to our fun- 
damental law for such action, and through 
the only process that would have been bind- 
ing upon our (Government, accepted the war- 
challenge of the German Kaiser. No refer- 
endum could have had any legal force. Nor 
would it have had any probable advisory 
value. It would only have offered another op- 
portunity for Prussian diplomacy. The obli- 
gation was upon Congress; the only power 
to decide was in Congress ; the only available 
reflection of public opinion short of revolu- 
tion was through Congress. And Congress 
accepted this challenge of war. It did so in 
no private interest but in the public interest. 
It did so because the German Government 
was making actual war upon the Government 
and people of the United States. 

The challenge was not accepted while jtt. 
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remained a "scrap of paper," But when this 
challenge of war was vitalized by deeds of 
war, when in accordance with its terms of 
defiance American ships were sunk and 
American lives were taken under the Anieri- 
can flag by the Government of Germany with- 
in an ocean area on which the rights of this 
country are as indefeasible as its rights to 
its own territory, but over which the German 
Government had invasively assumed exclu- 
sive sovereignty, then Congress accepted the 
challenge of war. It could not have done less. 
There was no possible alternative. This 
self-constituted enemy of ours, after long fos- 
tering a policy of conquest, had actually in- 
vaded Belgium and France pursuant to that 
policy. By that long fostered policy, he had 
proved his invasive intent. By his actual in- 
vasion he had transmuted invasive intent into 
invasive action. By his diplomatic negotia- 
tions with Mexico and his operations within 
the United States, he had disclosed his inva- 
sive intent toward the United States itself 
as one of the objectives of his general policy. 
By throwing his invasive battle line out upon 
the ocean to the 20th meridian in the direc- 
tion of the United States with a threat to the 
United States, he confirmed his hostile intent 
toward this country. His destruction of 
American ships and American lives under the 
American flag within that ocean area was the 
overt act of his aggressive war upon the 
United States. For us to have ignored the 
manifest intent after it had been vitalized by 



the overt act, would have been to surrender 
our discretion. So our war with the autocratic 
German Government, if it involved no ideals 
at all of the loftier or less selfish type, would 
nevertheless be justified as a necessary war 
of national self-defense. 

We are resisting invasion as truly as if our 
call to arms had been to check a hostile army 
marching northward through Mexico or 
southward from Quebec. And in sending sol- 
diers to France to help the French, the Brit- 
ish and the Belgians drive the invader away 
from their home countries and into his, we 
are defending our own home country with the 
same necessity as if we were advancing into 
Canada or Mexico to meet an approaching 
army of conquest. While the German Kaiser 
is in France or Belgium, he is a menace to 
the United States, now that he has demon- 
strated his hostile intent toward this country ; 
and no peace can be made with safety to our 
independence until he has left the places he 
has invaded and gone back to his own fron- 
tiers. 

It might possibly have been better to as- 
sent to his conquering the world, nation by 
nation, than to enter into liie awful carnage 
which resistance to his foul ambitions de- 
mands ; but that is not the vital question. We 
were not confronted with a problem of war 
or no war. Our problem was one of resisting 
conquest now, in a war in Europe and witt 
allies, or later on in our own country and 
without allies. 



Two Forms of Power. 

By Lee Francis Lybarger. 



The two perils which mankind have ever 
to fear are Poverty and Power. These twin 
monsters of evil have been present in all 
countries and under all forms of government 
— Poverty and Power. 

And there is some mysterious but persist- 
ent connection between them ; that is to say, 
between the possession of power and the pos- 
session of property — ^between the lack of 
power and lack of property. 

Blackstone said that "Property gives 
power.'' Of that there can be no doubt. In 
fact propei'ty is power in itself. 

But while it is true that property gives 
power, may it not also be true that power 



gives property? The holders of power are 
always the holders of property. Did you eveij 
notice that? And {Perhaps the reason whjj 
the possessors of a nation's power are alsfl 
the possessors of its property, is because thei 
can command and take it. Power is some^ 
thing which the powerless can not resist I 

Power is manifested through two arms, ol 
branches. There is political power and then 
is industrial power. Political power is rep 
resented in monarchial and despotic formi 
of government, backed and maintained bl 
the sword. 

Industrial power is the capacity to coitt 
mand and take products of the labor of tM 
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people against their will and without render- 
ing an equivalent. And it is maintained 
through the control of Uie source of supply. 

Thus while political power controls the 
lives and absorbs the wealth of the pe<^le by 
means of the sword, industrial power con- 
trols their lives and absorbs their wealth by 
controlling the sources of wealth. The one 
is militaristic — ^the other monopolistic. 

And yet industrial power, though subtle 
and hidden from the sight of the people, is 
no less potent than political power. Aye, it 
is even more potent. For it is a law tiiat 
whoever controls any source of life controls 
all the people who must live from that soiuxe. 

To this law there is, and can be, no excep- 
tion. It is as universal, uniform and irrevoc- 
able as the law of gravitation. 

Let me illustrate. Those of you who have 
read Dumas' famous novel, ''The Count of 
Monte Cristo," will recall that in the book 
there was a very wealthy banker who dis- 
covered in the later years of his life that some 
secret and powerful enemy was at work 
against him and taking his fortune from him 
in great chimks. 

Finally he took alarm and decided that he 
would sell what yet remained — and he still 
had an abundance— go into some ol^er part 
of the world and live in secret the rest of his 
life. He did so. At Rome he fell into the 
secret conspiracy l^at had been formed 
against him, was captured by the highway 
robbers, and carried into the catacombs 
under the "Eternal City." 

A large opening in the rock was set aside 
for him. A young man was placed on guard. 
After his excitement had calmed somewhat 
he realized that it had been many hours since 
he had had anything to eat. So he said to 
the young man on guard : "Young man, don't 
I get anything to eat? Are you going to 
starve me as well as rob me?" To which the 
young man replied : "Yes, sir, you can have 
all you want to eat. We dine here a la carte. 
You order what you want — ^pay for what you 
get. How is that?" 

The old banker responded : "That sounds 
very well. I have heard that there is honor, 
even among thieves. Bring me some chickenj 
some bread, and a cup of coffee. And bring 
it quick, for I am nearly famished. Oh, by 
the way, how much is the chicken?" "One 
hundred dollars." "Well, then, just bring 
me 9ome beefsteak. I do not care much for 



chicken anyway. How much is the beef- 
steak?" "Fifty dollars." "How much for the 
potatoes?" "Twenty-five dollars." "How 
much for the bread and butter?" "Ten dol- 
lars." "How much is coffee per cup?" "Five 
dollars." 

"That is monstrous! It is robbery, extor- 
tion, infamous!" cried out the old man in 
wratii. "I will not eat. I tell you I — ^will — 
not — eat." With great suavity and defer- 
ence of manner the young man answered. 
"Very well, your honor, if you do not want to 
eat, you do not have to eat. Furthermore, 
you insinuated a moment ago something 
about being in the hands of robbers. I want 
you to know, honored sir, that you are in the 
keeping of gentlemen, gentlemen who would 
not touch a dollar upon your person, and who 
will not compel you to eat. You, sir, are in 
the keeping of gentlemen." 

But the time came when he must eat — or 
starve. And he could not stand against hun 
ger. There was no escape. He must have 
the coffee, the meat, the bread, the potatoes — 
must have them or perish. 

And in order to get them, he must pay? 
their price. They controlled the sources of: 
life. If he lived at all he must make terms 
with them. And they could impose any 
terms, and charge any price they chose. That 
power was theirs by the fact that they had a: 
monopoly of the sources of life. 

If he himself could have gotten past them 
to the source of supplies, all would have been 
well. But this he could not do. A mightyi 
wall had been built around the things which, 
make life possible, and he was shut out. 

Thus did the days and the weeks go by;. 
Thus did he struggle in vain against their 
monstrous extortions. He had asked if they 
were going to starve him as well as rob him. 
He now saw that they had taken a more 
courtly and polite method and were going^ 
to rob him by starving him into subjection 
to their terms. He might have resisted blows, 
torture, and even the threat of bullets. But 
he could not resist hunger. At length he 
was given his "freedom" — ^with not a penny. 

That is what I mean by economic power. 
Men can stand against cannon. They cart 
face shrapnel. But they cannot resist hun-; 
ger. God knows they cannot resist hunger. 
And that is the leverage upon which eco-!. 
nomic power works — ^hunger. And its basi^ 
is the control of the sources of wealth. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 

Week Ended July 81. 
Congressional Doings 

The Conference Committee on the food bill find 
the greatest obstacles to an agreement to be the 
question of control by one man or by a board of three, 
and the proposal to create a joint Congressional 
Ck)mmittee on conduct of the war. In regard to 
the liquor issue the conferees agreed to prohibition 
of whisky, authorizing of the President to com- 
mandeer as much of the existing supply as he may 
see fit, and to fix the amount of alcohol permissible 
in beer and light wines. [See current volume, page 
722]. 

The river and harbors bill carrying an appro- 
priation of $27,954,000 passed the Senate on July 
26 by a vote of 50 to 11. It passed the House on 
June 27. 

End oi Shipping Board Dispute 

President Wilson accepted on July 24 the resigna- 
tion of General George W. Goethals, manager of 
the shipping board's emergency fleet corporation. 
As a result of a dispute with William Denman, 
chairman of the shipping board, the resignation 
had been tendered the President several days be- 
fore. At the same time President Wilson required 
the resignation of Mr. Denman, which was tend- 
ered at once. The resignation of another board 
member, John B. White, tendered a month ago was 
also accepted. Edward N. Hurley of Chicago, 
formerly of the Trade Commission, was appointed 
to succeed Mr. Denman, Rear Admiral Washington 
L. Capps to succeed General Goethals, and Bain- 
bridge Colby of New York to succeed Mr. White. 
On July 26 Theodore Brent, vice-chairman of the 
Board, resigned. 

Conference on Cost oi Living 

The conference on the High Cost of Living met 
at the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, on July 30. It 
was called by the Committee on the High Cost of 
Living. On opening the Conference Chairman Fred- 
::ric C. Leubuscher said in part: 

The Committee was organized to remove the 
fundamental economic causes of the high cost of 
li\ing, as distinguished from the administrative 
defects of distribution. The Food bill alone does 
not effectively deal with the present high fixed 
charges of production, due to the monopoly of nat- 
ural resources, and to our system of taxation. 

The program of the Committee includes: (A) 
A federal tax of one per cent on the value of all 
land, and two per cent on the value of all unim- 
proved land; (B) Federal acquisition and opera- 
tion of all natural resources — oil, iron and other 
ores, timber, coal and water power — ^the owners 
of title thereto to be paid only for their prudent 
investment, but nothing for good will nor for the 
value given by nature; and the products to be sold 
at cost, at least during the war. 

The Committee favors governmental ownership 
I and operation, on similar terms, of all natural mo- 
I nopohes, such as railroads. 

The Committee estimates that the aggregate un- 
earned profits of land speculators, owners of nat- 



ural resources and natural monopolies is approxi- 
mately six and a half billion dollars this year, 
while the producers of the country have to pay 
nearly two and a half billion dollars in taxes, be- 
cause land owners are permitted to retain most of 
the ground rent. Despite the shortage of crops, 
nearly half of the arable farm land of the country 
is held idle, most of it by slackers for speculative 
purx>oses. To bring land into productive use it 
must be taxed more heavily. 

The Committee will have bills introduced in Con- 
gress promptly to carry its program into effect, 
and conduct a nation-wide campaign therefor. 
Mr. C. B. Eegley, Master of the Washington State 
Grange, said : 

The farmers of the country are alive to the fact 
that heavy taxation of land values is the only way 
to break up monopoly in land, and to reduce the 
high cost of production for farmers. Farmers are 
not fooled any longer by the financial interests, 
which claim that taxing land values will hurt 
farmers. They know that the selling price of land 
in New York City is greater by several hundred 
millions of dollars than the sdling price of all 
land classified as farm land, including suburban 
land, in the twenty states of Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Maine, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia 
and Wyoming. 

The speculator in farm lands is one of the great- 
est enemies of real farmers. 

With the exception of the lowest grade of un- 
skilled urban laborers, farmers are the most heav- 
ily taxed class of people in the United States, not 
only because they pay taxes on their improvements, 
stock, crops, etc., but because the larger part of 
the cost of Federal government, especially the cost 
of the war, is secured through indirect taxes which 
are shifted to ultimate consumers. Farmers and 
their families constitute about a third of the popu- 
lation of the United States, and pay at least a 
third of consumption taxes. The average farmer 
pays $180 to $200 a year in taxes. As a farmer 
for the better part of half a century, I want to tell 
farmers that it is to their interest to have most 
of the cost of the war paid by a tax on land values. 
The bare land value of the average farm in the 
United States does not exceed $2,000 to $2,500. 
A Federal tax of 3 to 5 per cent on the value of 
land would mean a tax of $60 to $90 on the average 
farm, much less than the farmer would have to 
pay under any other system of taxation. Such a 
tax would reduce the prices farmers pay for sup- 
plies. 

Such a tax would not only raise adequate reve- 
nue to finance most of the cost of the war cur- 
rently, but is the most statesmanlike way of insur- 
ing, not only the largest possible increase in food 
production and supply, if the war is to continue 
another year, which will enable us to supply the 
nations with all they need, but of supplying the 
money to pay for the war as we go without plac- 
ing any burden on production comparable to tiiat 
which must be imposed if this plan is not 
adopted. If the Federal Government, backed by 
state governments, will, as a war measure, place 
a tax of from three to five per cent on all land in 
cities, villages and country, in proportion to their 
unimproved value, without any tax on improve- 
ments, and on all land, whether improved or unim- 
proved, the problems both of feeding the nations 
and financing the war, will be solved and a perma- 
nent prosperity for all will be guaranteed. 
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I wish also to express the approval of the farm- 
ers of the country, so far as my close association 
with them entitles me to do so, of the plan to have 
the Federal Government acquire all natural re- 
sources without paying for any monopoly value 
given by nature. 

The farmers of the country have suffered from 
the depredations of the Standard Oil Co., the 
United States Steel Ck>rporation and coal monopo- 
lizers. Their unearned profits due to the control of 
a natural resource given by nature for the use of 
all on equal terms has markedly increased the 
farmers' cost of production. 

In this fight for democracy, America must prove 
itself the most, democratic country under the sun, 
and the program of the American Committee on 
the High Cost of Living is all in the direction and 
all essential to fundamental, genuine and workable 
democracy. 

Western Starr, of the Farmers' Executive Com- 
mittee on the Higher Cost of Living, spoke at the 
session of July 31. He said in part, while urging 
gradual and uniform transference of all taxation to 
land values: 

Sixteen years ago there were less than one 
hundred and fifty combinations, mergers, trusts 
Uiat had been organized to suppress the operation 
of the natural laws of trade and commerce in the 
Republic. Eight years ago there were over ten 
thousand such combinations, mergers, trusts, and 
they had increased the mass of wealth concen- 
trated, into a bulwark as well as weapon, from 
less than four to more than thirty-one billions of 
capital; every dollar of which was based upon 
monopoly of the natural resources of the Republic. 
In other words, these servants of the people had 
capitalized the population of the Republic at about 
1350 per head; and from their labor and necessi- 
ties absorbed the rich benefits of the industrial 
progress of a continent. 

The key to the entire structure consists in the 
control of nature's gifts to all men, the natural 
opportunities out of which all men must live — 
deprived of which no man can live. 

The farmer, being the primary industrial unit, 
being the largest single unit in the economic and 
industrial scheme, has always been the first to feel 
the consequences of every maladjustment and the 
last to benefit by the slow developing economies in 
production and distribution. Concretely, he has 
been carrying the heavy end of the log, always; 
and more definitely so with a tariff scheme, which 
for over fifty years has forbidden him to buy 
where he could get the most for his money. He 
has been seduced away from the farm land into 
the shop and factory. He is now to be told that 
he cannot sell where he can get the most for his 
fi^oods. 

Charles H. Ingersoll, chairman of the Committee 
on the High Cost of Living, said in part, while advo- 
cating what he called the "Liberty Tax": 

Democracy cannot be attained in these United 
States, however noble our purpose in entering the 
war, unless we break up monopoly, afford the 
working people free access to the land, and stop 
oar sinful and undemocratic practice of farming 
out the workers to land speculators. We must 
have a liberty tax — a tax which will pry land spec- 
ulators off the back of the producers, release the 
land to the people, open opportunity for all, and 
leave every man free in the possession of what he 
produces. This can be done only by the liberty 
tax— the tax on land values. No government 
which fails to do this can secure the enduring re- 
spect nor ^ f bU flection of its people. With one 



stroke, Russia cut the bonds of oppression by re- 
covering the land to the people. 

Calculating ground rent, actual or potential, at 
only 5 per cent, the owners of land in the United 
States secure annually over and above taxes on 
land values, the enormous sum of $4,250,000,000. 
Nearly all of this goes to about half as many 
people as the number of subscribers to the Liberty 
Loan. 

A tax of one per cent upon the selling price of 
land will yield about $850,000,000. An additional 
tax of one per cent upon the full value of all unim- 
proved land will yield about $50,000,000 more— a 
total of $900,000,000. 

With such a tax. New York City would pay 
about $51,000,000, of which the Astor family would 
pay nearly $850,000, and the ninety-nine families 
who own one-ninth of the value of land in New 
York City would pay about $5,330,000. 

The dozen biggest land monopolists in Chicago 
would pay about S2,000,000. The small home own- 
ers in cities and the small farmer would pay about 
$3 to $15, one-tenth to one-third of what he would 
have to pay to raise an equal amount by indirect 
taxes upon consumption and necessities. 
The Conference adjourned to hold another session 
on August 1. 

Mooney Prosecution Fails 

Mrs. Rena Mooney was acquitted of murder by 
the jury in San Francisco July 25. She was charged 
with complicity in the bomb throwing last July at 
the preparedness parade. Her trial had lasted nine 
and a half weeks. Her husband, Thomas A. 
Mooney, convicted on what was later shown to be 
framed up testimony, has an appeal for a new trial 
pending. Two other defendants charged with the 
same offense still are to be tried. These are Israel 
Weinberg and Edward A. Nolan. 
* * 

As a result of the disclosures which showed a 
frame up in the case of Thomas Mooney, a move- 
ment for the recall of District Attorney Charles 
M. Fickert was launched. On July 21 the petition 
was filed with 15,038 signatures. The number re- 
quired was but 11,887. Those having the move- 
ment in charge say that they have 10,000 additional 
signatures in reserve. The registrar has ten days 
in which to verify the signatures. Should the peti- 
tion be found to comply with the law a recall elec- 
tion must be called within 35 days. Should the 
number of genuine signatures be insufficient the 
filers of the petition have 20 days in which to file 
additional names. 

FrM Speech Fight 

Judge Learned Hand of the Federal District Court 
at New York, on July 24, issued a temporary injunc- 
tion forbidding the Postmaster, Thomas G. Patten, 
from barring The Masses from the mails. In render- 
hig his decision, Judge Hand said he had carefully 
examined the cartoons and articles which the Post 
Office Department claimed violated the provisions of 
the Espionage Act He said in .part: 

They are all within the scope of that right to 
criticise either by temperate reasoning:, or by im- 
moderate and indecent invective, which is nor- 
mally the privilege of the individual in countries 
dependent upon the free expression of opinion 
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on the ultimate source of authority. The argu- 
ment may be triyial in substance and violent and 
perverse in manner, but, so long as it is confined 
to abuse of existing policies or laws, it is impos- 
sible to class it as a false statement of facts of the 
kind here in question. To modifv this provision, 
80 clearly intended to prevent the spreading of 
false rumors which may embarrass tne military, 
into prohibition of any kind of propaganda, honest 
or vicious, is to disregard the meaning of language 
established by legal construction and common use, 
and to raise it into a means of suppressing intem- 
perate and inflammatory public discussion, which 
was surely not its purpose. 

As to u&e cartoons, it seems to me quite clear 
that they do not fall within such a test. Certainly, 
the nearest is that entitled ''Conscription," and the 
most that can be said of that is that it may breed 
such animosity to the draft as will promote resist- 
ance and strengthen the determination of those 
disposed to be recalcitrant. There is no intimation 
that however hateful the draft may be, one is in 
duty bound to resist it, certainly none that such 
resistance is to one's interest. I cannot, therefore, 
even with the limitations which surround the 
power of the court, assent to the assertion that any 
of the cartoons violate the act. The text offers 
more embarrassment. The poem to Emma Gold- 
man and Alexander Berkman, at most, goes no 
further than to say that they are martyrs in t^e 
cause of love among nations. Such a sentiment 
holds them up to admiration, and hence their con- 
duct to possible emulation. The paragraph in 
which the editor offers to receive funds for their 
appeal also expresses admiration for them, but 
goes no further. The paragraphs upon conscien- 
tious objectors are of the same kind. They go no 
further than to express high admiration for those 
who have held and are holding out for their con- 
victions even to the extent of resisting the law. 
It is plain enough that the paper has the fullest 
sympathy for these people, that it admires their 
courage and that it presumptively approves their 
conduct. Indeed, in the earlier nunibers and be- 
fore the draft went into effect the editor urged 
resistance. Since I must interpret the language in 
the most hostile sense, it is fair to suppose, there- 
fore, that these passages go as far as to say: 
''These men and women are heroes and worthy of 
a freeman's admiration. We approve their con- 
duct; we will help to secure them their legal rights. 
They are working for thie betterment of mankind 
through their obdurate consciences." 

Moreover, these passages, it must be remem- 
bered, occur in a magazine which attacks with the 
utmost violence the draft and the war. That such 
comments have a tendency to arouse emulation in 
others is clear enough, but that they counsel others 
to follow these examples is not so plain. Literally, 
at least, they do not; and while, as I have said, the 
words are to be taken, not literally, but according 
to their full import, the literal meaning is the 
starting point for interpretation. 

One may admire and approve the course of a 
hero without feeling any duty to follow him. 
There is not the least implied intimation in these 
words that others are under a duty to follow. 
The most that can be said is that, if others do 
follow, they will get the same admiration and the 
same approval. Now, there is surely an appre- 
ciable distance between esteem and emulation, 
and unless there is here some advocacy of such 
emulation I cannot see that the passages can be 
said to fall within the law. 

If they do, it would follow that, while one might 
express admiration and approval for the QQake|^ 



or any established sect which is excused from the 
draft, one could not legally express the same admi- 
ration and approval for others who entertain the 
same conviction but do not happen to bcdon^ to 
the Society of Friends. It cannot be that the law 
means to curtail such expressions merely because 
the convictions of the class within the draft are 
stronger than their sense of obedience to the law. 
When the question is of a statute constituting a 
crime, it seems to me that there should be more 
definite evidence of the act. The question before 
me is similar to what would arise upon a motion 
to dismiss an indictment at the close of the proof; 
could any reasonable man say, not that the indi- 
rect result of the langua^ might be to arouse a 
seditious disposition, for wat would not be enongh, 
but that the language directly advocated resistance 
to the draft? I cannot think that upon such lan- 
guage any verdict would stand. Of coarse, the 
language of the statute cannot have one meaning 
in an indictment and another when the case comes 
up here, because by hsrpothesis, if this paper is not 
mailable under section 3 of title 1, ita editors 
have committed a crime in uttering it. 
[See current volume, page 723.] 

A Pittsburgh meeting scheduled for July 29, under 
auspices of the People's Council, at which Senator La 
Follette was to speak, was prohibited by the police. 

Civil UberUea 

In announcing establishment of a ^CivO Liberties 
Bureau" to protect free speech and other ocmstito- 
tional rights, the American Union Against Mili- 
tarism declares the chief purpose of the bureau to 
be giving of legal aid and advice to persons whose 
rights are menaced. A part of the bureau 'work 
will be in behalf of conscientious objectors. The 
committee in charge of the work consists of Rogper 
N. Baldwin, Amos Pinchot, Agnes Brown Leach, 
Norman Thomas, John Haynes Holmes, and John 
Lovejoy Elliott Attorneys in many cities have vol- 
unteered to act free of charge in behalf of injured 
persons. The Union disclaims any attempt to ob- 
struct the war and expects to work in co-operation 
with the Federal officials at Washington. As an 
evidence of President Wilson's approval of protec- 
tion of constitutional rights in war time the Union 
cites this recent letter to Miss Lillian Wald and 
twenty other citizens in answer to a request thai 
he inform Federal and local officials of their obliga- 
tion to uphold such rights. The President replied: 
''You may be sure I will have the matter in mind 
and will act, I hope, at the right time in the spirit 
of your suggestion." The headquarters of the 
bureau are at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Negroes Protest Against Limchers 

A silent parade in protest against lynching was 
arranged by Negro citizens of New York, On Jul5 
28 about 4,000 men, women and children partici- 
pated. Banners were carried with inscriptions as 
follows: ''Thou shalt not kill.'' "Unto the least of 
these, my brethren." "Mother, do lynchers go to 
heaven?" "Suffer little children and forbid them 
not." "Give me a chance to live." "Mr. President, 
why not make America safe for democracy." "Race 
prejudice is the offspring of ignorance and the 
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mother of lynching/' 'Tatriotiflm and loyalty pre- 
suppose protection and liberty.*' ''Memphis and 
Waco, cratres of American culture?" "The world 
owes no man a living, but every man an opportunity 
to earn a living." "If fault is to be found with 
our color, blame God and yourselves." "India is 
abolishing caste; America is adopting it" "Repelled 
by the unions, we are condemned as scabs." 

MaMachuMtte Constitutional Convention 

By a vote of 8 to 7 the Committee on the Initia- 
tive and Referendum on July 23 reported favorably 
to tile M assachusetts Constitutional Convention the 
Initiative and Referendum amendment endorsed by 
the Union for a Progressive Constitution. As origi- 
nally drawn it made 25,000 votes the number 
required for initiation of Constitutional Amend- 
ments. This committee increased to 40,000. For 
statutory acts the committee made the requirement 
20,000 signatures instead of 15,000, and for the 
referendum 15,000 signatures are required. Initi- 
ated measures are first to be referred to the Legis- 
lature which must act thereon before the first Wed- 
nesday in June. Should it fail to do so it will be 
referred to the voters at the next election provided 
5,000 additional signatures are secured. 

Another referendum proposition which has been 
approved allows the Governor to submit measures 
to the Legislature which must be reported from 
the committee in 80 days, and if not adopted, may 
be referred by him to the people for action. 

Tax Reform Nowa 

Capitol Heights, Maryland, adjoining the District 
of Colun^ia, voted on July 9 to raise all local rev- 
enue by taxation of land values only. 

The town Commissioners of Perryville, Maryland, 
have issued a circular reading as follows: 
COME TO PERRYVILLE! 

In order to build up the town; to induce set- 
tlers to locate here; and to make it an attractive 
and desirable place to live in, the Commissioners 
of Perryville have passed an ordinance providing 
that all household goods, merchandise and other 
forms of personal property and all buildings and 
improvements of every kind shall be free of local 
taxes. 

H ereafter the man who builds a house in Per- 
ryville will not have it levied on every year by 
the town as long as it stands; the merchant will 
not be assessed for his stock, nor the manufac- 
turer for his plant We want houses, stores and 
mdustnes of all kinds, and propose to offer them 
every inducement 

Taxes will be levied on site values only. 

WILLIS B. OOBRELL 
GEOBQB B. CAMPBELL 
HAJBVBT 8. BUTTER 

July, 1917. Ci>mm%88taner8 of PerryviUe. 

Restoring Land to the People 

Josephine S. Tilton of Epsom, New Hampshire, 
'^believing it to be fundamentally wrong to hold land 
in personal ownership because it is natural wealth 
and not a product of man," has conveyed to the 
Selectman of that town her holdings for the use of 



any man, woman or child (without regard to sex or 
lace) who may wish and be able to cultivate or uti- 
lize the soil and the natural wealth tiierein or there- 
upon. And when the portion of said land cultivated 
and utilized by any individual shall no longer be de- 
sired by him or her for such use, he or she shall be 
free to sell the nonmovable improvements or incre- 
ments produced by his or her labor to another worker, 
or to the Selectman or citizens of Epsom, at cost 
valuation, to the end that no speculative increase in 
such values shall be allowed. 

European War 

The Russian lines in the east are stiffening after 
the panic that caused the army in Galicia to aban- 
don its position. The shame over their ignominious 
flight, and the fear of punishment under the drastic 
rules adopted by the Eerensky Government is caus- 
ing a reaction that has all but stopped the German 
advance. In Roumania the Russian and Roumanian 
forces have been making headway against the enemy, 
and the line from Pinsk Marshes to Riga is un- 
shaken. On the western front the heavy assaults 
made by the Germans to retake their positions on 
die Craonne plateau have been fruitless, and the 
French have renewed their offensive. In Flanders 
and as far south as Lens a duel of enormous pro- 
portions is reported between the British and German 
artillery. The British have begun an assault north 
of the River Lys in Belgium. [See current volume, 
page 726.] 



Peace talk is heard in many places, but no one in 
authority has ventured a definite proposal. Premier 
Lloyd George in his comment on Chancellor Michaelis' 
address to the Reichstag declares it to be a 'facing- 
all-ways" speech, a speech to placate those desiring 
peace, and a speech to satisfy the junker annex- 
ationists. Both the German Chancellor and Count 
Czemin, the Austrian Prime Minister, made state- 
ments to the press on the 29th, in which they a^ 
tempted to show that it was entirely the fault of the 
Allies that peace was not made at this time. A 
meeting early in August between representatives of 
Russia and those of the rest of the Entente will 
formulate definite terms of agreement The confer- 
ence of the Allies at Paris to consider the Balkan 
situation unanimously adopted a report declaring: 
The allied powers, more closely united than ever 
for the defense of the people's rights, particularly 
in the Balkan Peninsula, are resolved not to lay 
down arms until they have attained the ends 
which in their eyes dominates all others — ^to ren- 
der impossible a return of the criminal aprression 
such as that wherefor the Central Empires bear 
the responsibility. 

The Entente Powers agreed to withdraw their 
tropps from Greece proper, Thessaly, and Epirus, 
which they have occupied during the period of con- 
flict under Constantino. The present Greek Govern- 
ment under Venizelos is acting with the Allies, and 
the Macedonian campaign will not be affected by the 
shifting of troops. 

British merchant ships to the number of 21 over 
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1,600 tons, and 8 less than that tonnage were sank 
by mines and submarines daring the week, accord- 
ing to the British admiralty reports. The arrivals 
at British ports during the week were 2,791, and 
the departures the same, 2,791. The increase in 
sinkings is due to a day of misfortune when the 
submarines met several ships. The British author- 
ities believe the navy is slowly mastering the prob- 
lem. 

Two attempts were made by German airplanes 
to bomb Paris. The first night raid resulted in 
killing and wounding a few persons in the suburbs. 
The second night the raiders were not able to reach 
Paris. They did, however, succeed in destroying a 
camp hospital near the front on their return. 

America's part in the war is indicated by the 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
McAdoo estimates the cost of the war for the com- 
ing year, exclusive of loans to the Allies, at $10,- 
735,807,000. It is estimated that if loans be made 
to the Allies at the present rate the American Gov- 
ernment will have to raise $15,000,000,000 during 
the first year. Of the year's total expenditures of 
$10,735,807,000, it is expected that the War Depart- 
ment will spend $7,864,240,000, and the Navy, 
$1,200,000,000. The Shipping Board expects to 
spend on its program $799,000,000. It is estimated 
that the daily expenditures of the several nations 
approximate the following: 

United States $41,096,164.65 

For fighting 29,413,169.86 

Loans to aUies 11,682,994.79 

Great Britain 83,975,000.00 

Prance 18,000,000.00 

Russia 16,000,000.00 

Italy 7,000,000.00 

Roumania 2,000,000.00 

Belgium 1,000,000.00 

Serbia 1,000,000.00 

Total Entente Powers.... $120,071,164.65 

Germany $21,000,000.00 

Austria 11,000,000.00 

Turkey 1,500,000.00 

Bulgaria 1,500,000.00 

Total Central Powers $35,000,000.00 

RuMia 

Premier Eerensky is moving with vigor and de- 
cision in restoring order both in the army and in 
civil affairs. He is holding conferences with the 
various military chiefs of the army with a view to 
rebuilding the morale of the disorganized forces. 
The resistance already offered by the panic-swept 
troops in Galicia indicates the success of his efforts. 
Plans also are under way to form a new cabinet of 
fifteen or sixteen members having equal power, but 
the changes contemplated, the Premier declares, will 
not alter the Government's program of the war. 
Preparations continue for the national conference 
at Moscow, at which it is expected there will be 850 
delegates. Finland, Ukraine, and the Maximalist 



party, because of their attitude toward Russia, have 
not been invited to send delegates to the conference. 
The Russian frontiers have been closed till August 
15 for the purpose of shutting out suspects who 
have been flocking into the country, and to enable 
the Government to capture spies and conspirators 
who have been instrumental in creating disturb- 
ances. A stricter censorship of the press also has 
been applied. Premier Eerensky said it was the 
spirit of anarchy that needs to be obliterated. 
"Stout hearts and stem hands are required to stay 
the rout of the army. There is plenty of good ma- 
terial in Russia, but it has heexi allowed to go to 
waste." [See current volume, page 726.] 

Ireland 

The Irish convention called by the British Govern- 
ment for the purx>ose of framing a constitu&n for 
the future government of Ireland met in Dublin on 
the 25th. Sir Horace Plunkett was elected chair- 
man, and Sir Francis Hopwood was chosen secretary. 
On the second day the convention adjourned till Au- 
gust 8, to enable the chairman and secretaries to 
prepare and issue to the members in circular form 
material necessary for the convention to proceed 
with its work. The preliminary procedure commit- 
tee has asked that its members be given full infor- 
mation regarding the proceedings in the ccmvention 
that drew up the Constitution of the Union of South 
Africa. The Irish convention was attended by 
ninety-two delegates, among whom are mentioned: 
John Redmond, Joseph Devlin and the Govern- 
ment nominees, the Duke of Abercom, the Marquis 
of Londonderry, the Earl of Mayo, Viscount Midle- 
ton. Lord Cramorr, the Archbishop of Armagh, the 
Most Rev. John B. Crozier, the Archbishop of 
Cashel; the Most Rev. J. M. Harty, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin; the Most Rev. John H. Bernard, 
Sir Henry Arthur Blake, Colonel Robert H. Wal- 
lace, Grand Master of the Orangemen of Belfast, 
and Hugh T. Barrie, John Joseph Clsoicy, Stephen 
L. Gwynn, Thomas Lundon, and John O'Dowd, 
members of the House of Commons. 
[See current volume, page 726.] 

NOTES 

— Harrison Grey Otis, of the Los Angeles Times, 
died in that city on July 80, aged 80. 

— Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania vetoed 
on July 28 the bill suspending the full crew law for 
the period of the war. 

— ^A strike lasting three days in the Tampico oil 
region was terminated on the 27th by the Governor 
of the Province, Alfred Ricaut, who ordered the 
men back to work. 

— A mob at Bemidji, Minnesota, led by the mayor 
of the town, on July 26 raided I. W. W. head- 
quarters, destroyed the furniture and literature and 
deported 50 of the members. 

— The increased acreage of wheat, barley, oats and 
potatoes in England and Wales this year amounts to 
347,000 acres, or 6 per cent. It is estimated that the 
area of "small cultivation" has been quadrupled. 

— A conclusive proof of the effectiveness of the 
campaign to eliminate unnecessary waste of food 
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is seen m the decrease of 82 per cent in the garbage 
of American cities aggregating a population of 
15,000,000. 

— Socialists of Switzerland in National Conven- 
tion at Berne on June 9 and 10, voted by 212 to 77 
for prohibition of the use of national militia in 
strikes and required socialist militiamen to refuse 
to use their arms against strikers under any cir- 
cumstances. 

— ^Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman were 
brought back to New York on July 27 in accord- 
ance with Justice Brandeis' orders on July 29. 
Miss Goldman was released on $25,000 bail, en- 
tirely in cash, after District Attorney Harold A. Con- 
tent had rejected Liberty Bonds for part of the 
amount as unsatisfactory security. 

— ^Mezico has issued a notice of the suspension of 
tariff duties till December 31, 1917, on carts, 
wagons, motor trucks, and other vehicles of all 
kinds for commercial and agricultural use and the 
transportation of goods, and carriages and auto- 
mobiles for passenger use." The duties remitted 
vary from $5.65 to $16.94 per hundred pounds. 

— Race rioting broke out in Chester, Pa. on July 
26 and continued on the 27th. There had been 
trouble for two weeks until on July 26, a mob 
of whites attacked two Negroes, one of whom shot 
one of the mob in self defense. On the following 
day a mob overcame the local and state police and 
before it could be suppressed by the arrival of 
additional guards, had killed three Negroes. 

— ^A five-mile ''dry zone" has been established 
around military camps by order of the Ihresident 
The prohibition covers "any alcoholic liquor, includ- 
ing beer, ale, or wine." In case of an existing in- 
corporated city or town within the limit the pro- 
hibition applies only to such territory within a half 
mfle. Houses of ill fame, brothels, or bawdy houses 
also are forbidden within five miles of any military 
camp or mobilisation place. 

— Congressmen Peter P. Tague and Frederick W. 
Dallinger of Massachusetts charged the Post Office 
Department on July 26 with tampering with their 
private mail. Both appeared before the House 
Committee on Post Office expenses. Congressman 
Tagoe attributed the trouble to the fact that he 
bad taken issue with the Postmaster General over 
instit^ 'jn of pneumatic tubes in Boston. Congress- 
man i>ttllinger had a controversy concemhig the 
Cambridge post office, since which time he claims 
his mail has been opened in transit and re-sealed. 
The committee decided to arrange for another hear- 
ing on the matter but has fixed no date. 



PRESS OPINIONS 



Would-Be Censors Rebuked 

New York World, July 25.— Judge Learned 
Hand of the United States District Court decides 
that the l^ost Office Department has not shown 
sufficient reason for excluding The Masses from 
the mails. He accordingly lifts the ban placed 



upon that radical publication by the Post Office 
Department. The Masses has been either violat- 
ing the law or it has not been violating the law. 
If there is a charge of treasonable offenses, it is 
for the public prosecutor to accuse, for a Grand 
Jury to indict, for a trial jury to render a finding 
of fact and for a judge to punish under the law. 
It is not for the Post Office to combine all these 
executive and judicial functions in itself. If 
there is no alleged violation of Federal law, then 
the Post Office in excluding from the mails arro- 
gates to itself a legislative power to create of- 
fenses as well as an executive and judicial power 
to deal with them within its own activities. On 
any theory of the postal service as a public insti- 
tution, which is the fact, such a bureaucratic as- 
sumption of power ought to be unthinkable. It 
is plain usurpation, and in so far as Judge Hand's 
decision goes toward reminding the postal author- 
ities of the fact it is greatly welcome. The Post 
Office Department was created to carry the mails, 
not to regulate political opinions. 

Applies Also to Uncrowned Kings 

Duluth (Minn.) Herald, July 28. — Somebody 
has exhumed an old Japanese prophecy which 
says: ^'When men fiy like birds, ten kings will 
go to war against one another." It has happened, 
in a way; but if it had happened literally instead 
of under the very liberal interpretation the world 
has witnessed it would have been much better. 
For the ten kings went to war against each other 
in the most discreet manner imaginable — by send- 
ing out their subjects to do the fighting. If the 
kings who want to go to war would shoulder a gun 
and go out against each other, leaving the rest of 
humanity at home to go about its important busi- 
ness of peace, it would be very well indeed — espe- 
cially would it be well if the kings destroyed each 
other like the Kilkenny cats, leaving the world 
kingless but at peace in human brotherhood. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE EVOLUTION OF A BANKER 

In 1868 placer gold was discovered high up on 
the sides of Mount Shasta in Northern California. 
The report of this discovery was quickly known in 
the other placer mining camps much farther south, 
and a great stampede occurred. Five or six hun- 
dred miners at one time went to Shasta, staked out 
their claims and commenced mining. 

Of course, there was every variety of the genus 
homo, from the saloonkeepers, gamblers, highway- 
men to the miner, speculator and prospector — a 
motley crowd. For instance, there was Robert 
Waite, an educated fellow, a sort of gpraduate, who 
could talk on every subject from the Bible down 
to Hoyle. Then, there was Silver Jack who, when 
he was not mining, was shooting up the mining 
camps or robbing stage-coaches. 

This motley crew, when they arrived at Shasta, 
all staked claims but one, and went to work, and 
the diggings were good. Of course, in the camp, 
there grew up the usual accompaniments of good 
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diggings, and the one person among this motley 
crew, who were all abaolntely equal and democratic, 
seemed to have no occupation. He was better 
dressed than the others; he was never about in 
the day-time, but in the early evening might be 
seen loitering around the gambling-houses. He 
neither swore nor drank; he talked but little, and 
he was known by everybody. 

As the weeks went by he opened a little office 
and began to loan money to miners — ^who had a 
good claim and who were dissipating their earn- 
ings — at 4 per cent, a month, and, as time went 
on, he opened a bank and, because of his personal 
good habits and rather agreeable appearance, the 
miners deposited their savings with him and the 
bank flourished and made money. 

But, one day, he sold the bank and moved to 
San Francisco and there opened a bank on a large 
scale and became noted as one of the great finan- 
ciers of the Pacific Coast. And, a few years after- 
wards, when he had become famous, he removed to 
New York and entered the circle of the great 
financiers of the world, and became noted through- 
out the world as a manipulator of moneys and credit. 

At a banquet which he gave to celebrate the 
thirtieth year of his entry into the banking busi- 
ness, he became enthused with wine and, in his 
speech, gave a sketch of his life and told how he 
was the first banker at Shasta in '68. Thereupon, 
the miners at Shasta — ^those of the old-timers who 
still remained — held a meeting and discussed the 
question. And they said: 

^'Why, this financier is not the man who started 
the first bank at Shasta, or, if he is, then his name 
was so-and-so and we remember him welL'' 

And they thereupon appointed a committee of 
three to make an investigation and ascertain how 
he got his start; and the committee reported that 
he had gone with the stampede to Shasta, had 
taken no claim and done no work whatever; but 
that he slept days and crawled around at night 
and stole from each of the miners so little of his 
day's production that he did not miss it; and the 
committee therefore resolved that this great finan- 
cier had changed his name, but had not changed 
his methods of doing business which he inaugurated 
at Shasta in the early days; but that he was still, 
and ever since has been stealing so little from each 
of his fellow<4nen that they did not miss it, and 
had thus accumulated an enormous fortune and be- 
came one of the great financiers of the world. And 
they concluded that no person or corporation 
should be permitted to do banking business or loan 
money under any circumstances; that the medium 
of exchange was the life-blood of business, and 
that, therefore, it should be controlled by the Gov- 
ernment alone; that every post office should be a 
savings bank, and that the Government should es- 
tablish commercial banks everywhere and loan 
money to the people at just what it cost to do the 
business, above what was paid the depositors who 
placed tiieir surplus funds in the Postal Savings 
Bank, so that, if the Postal Savings Bank paid 
three per cent, to depositors the Government Com- 
mercial Banks would loan this money to the people 
of the locality where it was deposited, for not to 



exceed three-and-one-half per cent. And thus, this 
great engine of exploitation, now operated to 
plunder the producers of wealth in the United 
Spates, would be turned into a great public benefac- 
tion and compel the bankers — parasites on society — 
to join the ranks of the producing dass. 

B. F. FBTTIQSBW. 

BOOKS 

THE GERMAN KIND 

TTntentaadliiff Ctormaay. By Max EMtman. PttUiafaed by 
Mitchell Keanerley, New York. Price $1.85. 

Of the making of war books there is evidently to 
be no end, but we should not complain were all of 
them equal in quality to the bouquet of essays by 
Mr. Eastman, published under the suggestive titie of 
"Understanding Germany." To fully understand 
the extraordinary collective mentality of that strange 
nation, including as it does the veriest extremes of 
the best and worst elements in human nature— the 
capacity for sustained flight in the upper regions 
of poetry and philosophy, and for descent to the 
lowest depths of brutality, is not easy. So far, how- 
ever, as this is possible, the duty lies upon us if we 
would claim the right to hold an opinion on the 
moral aspects of the European war. 

It is difScult to agree without many qualifications 
to the dictum which greets us in the pi^ace: ^The 
man without a country is the only one who is able 
to think clearly and love truth whatever occasions 
arise." It is doubtless true that under certain con- 
ditions the mere fact of attadiment to a flag tends 
to vitiate a man's judgment of those who, by the 
mere accident of birth, have Hved under a different 
flag. But the strengtii of this tendency depends less 
on the difference in flags than on the conditions, and 
we should be unwilling to admit that the attainment 
of the Pauline charity that ^'never faileth" and 
which includes in its benign embrace the entire 
human community, is contingent upon the atrophy 
of the sentiment or impulse we call Patriotism. In- 
deed if it be true that dear thinking and sound 
judgment are, as most psychologists agree, resul- 
tants of the healthy co-operation of all the normal 
parts of a man, physical, intellectual and emotional, 
then it is difScult to see why the loss of so vital 
an emotion as the blind preference for one particu- 
lar spot of earth, for one language or dialect, or 
even for one form of government, should clarify 
the thought or purify the judgment. Is it not more 
probable that under conditions giving free play to 
the normal emotions, the love of country would beget 
a respect for the similar sentiment in other nati^ms, 
a clearness of vision as to their rights, and a sound- 
ness of judgment as to our reciprocal duties? It 
should not be necessary tiien, to do more than rec- 
ognize the fact that all our emotions, even the most 
ennobling among them, are liable under certain 
political, economic or social conditions, to become 
morbid and so to prejudice our capacity for clear 
thinking. Mr. Eastman seems indeed to admit this 
tendency of the emotions to morbidity under com- 
pression, in maintaining that the love of liberty is 
as strong in the German character as in that of the 
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An^o-Sazon, but that being denied it '4n the fash- 
km of the flesh'' because «f the bonds of feudalism, 
tiiey ham oou^t it ib the realm of the spirit* as is 
by floeh iMuatms f <Hr freedom of thought 
Lather, Kud^.&Om^ Ueim and Ni^nche. 
F 18 no folkr reend," writes Mr. Eastman, '^of 
IteiinI lewfrstfliheKtai.aKiis fumisfasd by those 
heroes of German culture.''^ We entirely agree witt 
our author, that fully to understand this strange 
anomaly is half-way to ^Understanding Germany." 

One exceedingly valuable thought is worked out 
in the essay ''The Only Way to End War." Mr. East- 
man is obviously imbued with the doctrine of Weiss- 
man as to the non-transmissibility of acquired char- 
acters and the persistent transmission of congenial 
or hereditary qualities, among which are the fighting 
and patriotic instincts. Therefore, he says, ''all 
those attempts (of the Socialist and Norman Angell 
schools) to remove from man's nature the bellicose- 
patriotic, whether by moral exhortation or mental 
enlightenment, appear a waste of strength. Not by 
curing or educating . . but, I believe, by making 
certain rather simple alterations in our external cir- 
cumstances, shall we ultimately abolish war." An- 
other biologist whom Mr. Eastman might have quot- 
ed. Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, has maintained that 
the most stubbornly transmissible of all the heredi- 
tary qualities in animals and men, is the tendency 
to resiwnd to environment This scientific dictum, 
confirmed by observation and experience as it may 
easily be, contains all there is of hope for the future 
of our race. If we cannot ever expect to eradicate 
the bellicose and patriotic sentiments or drown them 
out in a flood of brotherly love as the waters cover 
the sea, we may at least through a change of environ- 
ment induce them to flow in different channels and 
be directed to worthy ends. We may eliminate the 
economic causes that produce war, and provide the 
fighting instinct with an objective in an united op- 
position to the common enemies of limitations — ^limi- 
tations to the expansion of our lives, physical, aes- 
thetic, intellectual and spiritual. And as to that 
much-abused sentiment of patriotism, which in its 
morbid and unhealthy developments has undoubtedly 
been the primary cause of the Great War, it too may 
be transmuted by that subtle spiritual chemistry 
which economic freedom will call into action, and 
become what it ought to be, a simple desire that our 
country shall be first in all the things that are true 
and hmiest and lovely and of good report "There 
is," says Mr. Eastman, "one method of handling in- 
convenient instincts more practical and permanent 
than cultural suppression, and that is to alter the 
environment in such fashion as will offer new objects 
for these instincts to adhere to." It is much to be 
desired that the theory of evolution, and man's con- 
scious share in its direction, should be taught in 
this sane and essentially hopeful manner. 

The other essays, including a "Note to Nietzsche." 
another on "Pacifists," and "Two Kinds of Wars," 
are all good; and the book can be commended no 
less for its variety of interest than for the high 
moral tone that pervades it throughout. 

Alex Mackendrick. 

The Singletax means not only the untaxing of in- 
dustry, but it means increased taxes on those who 
obstruct and hamper industry. — Joseph Fele, 



Periodicals 

It may not be too late to call attention to the 
fact that The American JtninuU of Sociology for 
May ccmtatns an article by Ailand D. Weeks en- 
titled "A Conservative's View of Poverty," that 
must have been a delightful surprise to the readers 
of that he avyweight magazine. A vein of subtle 
irtmy runs throu^iout ^ article, and the witty 
and humorous touches wfCh "Mich ^M^-sMtor sets 
off the time-honored institutions is most enter- 
taining. And whether he is treating of poverty 
itself, and its influence in moulding character and 
the employment of charity workers, or analysing 
the unearned increment that accompanies it, he 
presents the matter in a way to capture the reader. 
Excess of exports he says represent the amount of 
goods our own labor would buy if it had higher 
wages. The tariff is an invention which enables 
the Government to raise money painlessly. "Tell 
a man of small income," he says, "that he must 
pay a hundred dollars to the Government; and he 
becomes an anarchist Take it out of his pockets 
by indirect taxation, and none is more patriotic." 
Mr. Weeks has demonstrated that political econ- 
omy is not necessarily a dismal science. 

"England will soon be a republic if she changes 
her money to dollars and cents." 
"How's that?" 
"Have to give up her sovereigns." — The Lamb. 
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The Problem 

The fundamental evil from which the Russian 
people, as well as the peoples of Europe and Amer- 
ica, are suffering is the fact that the majority of 
the people are deprived of the indisputable natural 
right of every man to use a portion of the land on 
which he was bom. It is this thought which I 
wish to conununicate in this article to those who, 
at the present important moment for Russia, desire 
to serve not their personal aims, but the true welfare 
of the Russian people; 

Cross all Russia, all its peasant world, and one 
may observe all the dreadful calamities and suffer- 
ings which proceed from the obvious cause that the 
agricultural masses are deprived of land. Half the 
Russian peasantry live so that for them the question 
is not how to improve their position, but only how 
not to die of hunger, they and their families, and 
this only because they have no land. 

Russia Should Leem from Other Countries 

The people of Europe and America are in the 
position of a man who has gone so far along a road 
which at first appeared the right one, but which the 
further he goes the more it removes him from his 
object, that he is afraid of confessing his mistake. 
But the Russians are yet standing before the turning 
of the path and can, according to the wise saying, 
"ask their way while yet on the road." And what 
are those Russian people doing who desire to or- 
ganize a good life for the people? In everything 
they slavishly imitate whatever is being done in 
Europe and America. 

For the arrangement of a good life for the people 
they are concerned with the freedom of the press, 
religious tolerance, liberty of union, tariffs, condi- 
tional punishment, the separation of the Church 
from the State, cooperative associations, future com- 
munalization of the implements of work, and, above 
all, with representative government— that same rep- 
resentative government which has long existed in 
European and American states, but whose existence 
has not in the slightest contributed, nor does now 
contribute, not only to the solution, but even to the 
raising of that one land problem which involves all 
difficulties. 



Freeing the Serfs 

The emancipation of the serfs in Russia was ef- 
fected not by Alexander II., but by those men who 
understood the sin of serfdom and, independently 
of their own advantages, endeavored to free them- 
selves from it, and it was chiefly effected by such 
men as Novikoff, Radischeff, the Decembrists, those 
men who were ready to suffer and did themselves 
suffer (without making anyone else suffer) in the 
name of loyalty to that which they recognized as 
the truth. The same must take place in relation 
to the land. 

I believe that there do now exist such men, and 
that they will fulfill that great work not only Rus- 
sian, but universal, which is before the Russian 
people. 

The land question has at the present time reached 
such a state of ripeness as 50 years ago was reached 
by the question of serfdom. Exactly the same is 
being repeated. As at that time men searched for 
the means of remedying the general uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction which were felt in society, and ap- 
plied all kinds of external governmental means, but 
nothing helped nor could help whilst there remained 
the ripening and unsolved question of personal slav- 
ery, so also now no external measures will help or 
can help until the ripe question of landed property 
be solved 

Tolstoy Endorses Henry George's Plan 

The question will be solved, not by those who will 
endeavor to mitigate the evil or to invent allevia- 
tions for the people or to postpone the task of the 
future, but by those who will understand that, how- 
ever one may mitigate a wrong, it remains a wrong, 
and that it is senseless to invent alleviations for a 
man we are torturing, and that one cannot postpone 
when people are suffering, but should inunediately 
take the best way of solving the difficulty and in^ 
mediately apply it in practice. And the more should 
it be so that the method of solving the land prob- 
lem has been elaborated by Henry George to such 
a degree of perfection that, under the existing State 
organisation and compulsory taxation it b impos- 
sible to invent any other better, more just, practical, 
and peaceful solution. 
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This Invites You to Join the National 

Public Ownership League 

OF AMERICA 

A non-partisan organization and federation of forces working 
for the public ownership, efficient management and democratic 
control of public utilities and the conservation of natural resources. 

To enlarge the common life; to open and equalize opportunities; to curb plutoc- 
racy; to build a higher and nobler civilization* 

The immediate task of the League is to restore the public utilities, the land and 
natural resources to the people. In the cities it works for municipal ownership. Nation- 
ally it works for such immediate' measures as the postalization of the telegraph and tele- 
phone, the public ownership of railways and the like. 

Among the features of its work will be the following: 

Information Service 
Press Service 
Speakers Bureau 
Pamphlets, Leaflets, Bulletins 
Public Ownership Campaigns 

A live, virile, constructive movement of practical people working for a practical 
program. It is rapidly enlisting the foremost of the nation's progressive people. 

Some of the Officers and Committeemen: President, Albert M. Todd, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Wee Preddentt, Jane Addams, Gifford Pinchot, Victor L. Berger, Edward F. 
Dunne, Frank P. Walsh, Ben B. Lindsey; Secretary, Carl D. Thompson, Chicago; Trcaa- 
orer, Charles H. Ingersoll, New York. On the Committees, Amos Pinchot, Louis F. 
Post, Frederic C Howe, Scott Nearing, Robert L. Owen, Herbert S. Bigelow, Carl S. 
Vrooman, James Maurer, Warren Worth Bailey, Lynn Haines, Charles Edward Russell, 
John Walker, Charles Zueblin, Daniel Kiefer, F. W. Ballard, Stanley Bowmar, Sylvester 
Konenkamp, Louis F. Kopelin, R. F. Pettigrew, and others. 

M«nic^ OwnenUp Leac«e% Labor Organisational Farmers* Unkms, Qric Sode- 
ticsr Women's Clubs and other bodies in accord with the objects of the League are 
invited to join. 

Membership—Regular, $5.00 per year. Associate, $2.00 per year. Contributing, 
$iaoo and over per yean 

Johi today and become a charter member. Use the application blank below. 

For further particulars, copies of the constitution, etc., address 

THE PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 

CARL D. THOMPSON, Secretary, 4131 N. Keder Avenue, Chicago, IlL 

Application for Membership in the Public Ownership League of America. 

Mr. Carl D. Thompson, Secretary, 

Public Ownership League, 

4131 North Keeler Avenue, Chicago, HI. 

Dea r Sir: Enclosed find $ , for which please enroll me as a 

1 * Regular $5.00 per year; t I Associate $2.00 per year; 

? I Contributing $iaoo per year 

Member of the Public Ownership League of America. 

Name '. ^, 

Street No. or Route 

aty and State 

Date 191 ... . 
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I 'NDUSTRMjAL^^ 

By Amy Quercus 



THE HIGHEST OF ALL ARTS is the art of co- 
operation, the art of working together harmo- 
niously for a common purpose, the art of under- 
standing one another and making ourselves understood, 
through useful service that people want and are glad 
to pay for — ^if they can. 

Sixteen years ago the Straight Edge press reprinted in 
the form of a booklet* an article on this subject hav- 
ing special reference to teaching the art of co-operation 
in public schools, not as an abstract theory but as a 
concrete expression of public service that school chil- 
dren would be glad to participate in, with benefit to 
themselves and to the community at large. 



Had Uncle Sam caught the idea at that time, he would 
have had, by this year 1917, an industrial army to whom 
public service would be second nature — ^an army that 
could have fed the World and spanked the Kaiser as 
a peaceful diversion. 

But there are difficulties about the problem of teaching 
the art of co-operation that put it beyond the range of 
probability as a government venture for some years to 
come. _ _ _ 

A SCHOOL OF CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRY is 
one of the branches of the Straight Edge In- 
dustrial Settlement that is just now being sepa- 
rately incorporated under the laws of New Jersey "to 
train boys and girls and handicapped persons in the 
fundamental principles of self-supporting industry." 



It takes time to lay the foundation for such a "School." 
It has to start small and grow. AH the money in the 
world could not establish it. A million dollar endow- 
ment would kill it sure. A bang-up faculty that had to 
be supported in the sweat of other people's faces would 
doom it to certain failure. 

I should think evenr reader of The Public would be 
interested in this "School" and want to join the circle 
of Founders and Friends who are laying the founda- 
tion for it. I should think you would want to enroll 
in the co-operative organization that is yearly rolling 
up a larger and larger volume of business in which the 
pupils of this school find their medium of expression. 
I should think you would quit financing your own 
economic funeral and put your money into something 
you can become enthusiastic over. 



I should think you would sit right down this minute 
and send a dime for that booklet on 'The Highest of 
All Arts," and read it carefully, along with the litera- 
ture of the Straight Edge School Co-operative Industry 
which will keep coming to you, if we have reason to 
suspect you of intelligent interest in "Fundamental 
Democracy," as applied to Education. 



Am I "barking up the wrong tree?" 
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Editorial 



G^ermany powerless or free is Arthur Bal- 
four's epigrammatic statement of the En- 
tente Allies' position in regard to peace. De- 
tails regarding the readjustment of boun- 
daries and the indemnification of Belgium 
and Serbia are of lesser importance as com- 
pared with the question of good faith on the 
part of the contracting parties. So long as 
the Kaiser retains the sole power of making 
war and peace in the name of the mightiest 
military country no covenant that his govern- 
ment might enter into will be worth the paper 
it is written upon ; for no one will know how 
soon it will be scrapped by him or by his son. 
Germany is confronted with the alternative 
of seeing her people made free, or of having 
her government rendered harmless for mis- 
chief. Peace can be hastened by making the 
government responsible to the German peo- 
ple. This is not to dictate the form of gov- 
ernment that they shall have, but it is to 
exact surety that an irresponsible ruler shall 
not have the power to precipitate another 
world war. Germany powerless or free is 
more than a phrase. It represents the cleav- 
age between autocracy and democracy. If 
the Kaiser and his junker following can be re- 
strained from within, well and good; if the 
German people will not do this, then it must 
be done from without. Civilization cannot 
endure half slave and half free. 



The world is struggling toward democracy. 
Men are looking beyond the wreck of battle 
to peace. Present sacrifices are made only in 
the hope that the loss shall be repaid with 
corresponding gain. Men of peace, men op- 
posed to militarism are offering their all in 
this last supreme effort to abolish war. But 
there are some who apparently have another 
interpretation of the present cataclysm. They 
are fighting in the same battles, and they are 
making the same sacrifices, but they appear 
to be struggling toward a different goal. How 



else shall we interpret the plans for future 
armaments? Why the proposal for a great 
naval base in the West Indies? What accuse 
for the spending of billions of dollars on coast 
defenses that cannot possibly be made until 
long after this war is over? Only in the 
event of failure of the Allies can there be any 
excuse for increased armament Should Ger- 
many win the war nothing could prevent a 
universal increase of armament in prepara- 
tion for the inevitable war to follow. But if 
the Allies win, if they render harmless this 
monster fighting machine, what excuse will 
there be for further armaments ? To propose 
preparations for future wars is to confess 
the failure of this one, either that the Allies 
will not win, or that their winning will do no 
good. Every dollar and every stroke of labor 
that can be spared should be put into the 
present war, and it should be done in order 
that success now may bring freedom from 
militarism in the future. 



Business men are being urged by coal com- 
panies to come to the rescue of the Francis S. 
Peabody's Committee on Coal Production, in 
order to maintain monopoly prices for coal. 
In a circular sent out by the Watkins Coal 
Company of New York the opposition of the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy to unreasonable coal prices is disposed 
of in this way : 

The time has come for reputable men of business 
to combat the rabid tendencies of men like Baker and 
Daniels, whose policies are throttling American in- 
dustry. No matter how honest they may be in their 
theories, their ignorance of costs, labor conditions 
and business practice is as dangerous to you as it is 
to us. We ask you again to look at this question in a 
broader light and use your influence to keep Ameri- 
can industries in the hands of the men who have 
created them. 

No doubt this is an honest protest uttered 
by men who know all about costs, labor con- 
ditions and business practice, but whose con- 
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tempt for theories is apparently due to ig- 
norance of fundamental principles which de- 
termine to what extent the price of a com- 
modity is just payment for services rendered, 
and to what extent it is extortion. The price 
of coal is not determined by labor cost and in- 
terest on investments in machinery alone. 
Monopoly of coal-producing lands t^ids to 
create an artificial scarcity, which may be 
reasonably suspected of causing prices to 
soar beyond what would be required to fur- 
nish an equitable return for services ren- 
dered. Failure to realize this fact has led 
these coal operators, who perform a useful 
function, to imagine an attack upon the mo- 
nopoly feature of their business a menace to 
business in no way helped by monopolistic 
powers. American industries cannot be kept 
in the hands of the men who create them, if 
monopoly may exact tribute without inter- 
ference. In protesting against the course of 
Secretaries Baker and Daniels the coal com- 
panies are objecting to safeguarding of use- 
ful industries. 

« * * 

Is an insult to the Government always of- 
fensive? The lynching of Frank Little, 
I. W. W. leader, has been attributed to 
alleged slurring remarks concerning the 
army? These were represented as an ''insult 
to the Government" But the Ismching itself 
was an exhibition of far more serious disre- 
spect to the Government. It does not seem 
however to have aroused as much resentment 
in certain "patriotic" circles as, for instance, 
neglect of an individual to stand up while a 
band plays the "Star Spangled Banner." Had 
Little been a gunman employed to commit 
thuggery in the interest of Western copper 
magnates, instead of an advocate of violence 
against them, and had he been Ismched by an 
I. W. W. mob, would there have been in the 
metropolitan press no fiercer denunciation of 
the outrage than has so far appeared? 
* * * 

Five of the 21 members of the House 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
took advantage of the absence of their col- 
leagues to save the Post Office Department 
from an investigation of its censorship. The 
names of all of these five members have not 
been reported, although two were Moon of 
Tennessee and Cox of Indiana. In time the 
others will be made known. For this in- 
difference or hostility to democracy these 



Congressmen should be mlled to account by 
their democratic constituents. 

Government By Indirection 
Apparently it does sometimes make a dif- 
ference whose ox is gored. When certain 
"free thought" papers were barred from the 
mails the religious press applauded or was si- 
lent. When ultra radical papers were denied 
mailing privil^ies the conservatives thought 
they had received their deserts. And when 
attempts were made to have Congress inves- 
tigate, there was lack of interest But now 
that a Congressman finds his mail tampered 
with by secret service men, and the conserva- 
tive critics of the administration fear they 
may suffer similar handicaps, the question 
assumes a new aspect. It adds a sense of the 
humorous to know that Congressman Tague 
of Boston, who complains that his mail has 
been tampered with^ should be a member of 
the Conmiittee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
that refused to inquire into the charges 
made in the resolution of Congressman Lon- 
don of New York. 

The testimony of Postmaster Murray of 
Boston before the House Committee on Post 
Office Expenditures again emphasizes the ne- 
cessity of a complete overhauling of the rules 
and regulations of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Mr. Murray, though stoutly denying 
that he permitted any tampering with private 
mail, testified that an inspector, on being re- 
fused permission to open letters, asked him 
to turn his back. The whole trend of the tes- 
timony indicated that a postmaster situated 
as Mr. Murray was might or might not per- 
mit letters to be opened. Nothing was 
brought out to indicate that a man would be 
disciplined for opening them. 

It is becoming daily more apparent that 
the complacency of the American public has 
permitted the building up of an extra legal 
means of detecting and punishing crime. If 
the Post Office Department is to be an ad- 
junct of the legal department of the Govern- 
ment, with its employees acting with the Se- 
cret Service men of the Treasury Department 
and district attorneys associated with the 
Attorney General's Department, it should 
be established by law and publicly pro- 
claimed. If it is to be restored to its original 
function of transmitting intelligence, that 
also should be defined by law. Such shifting 
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about in a no-man's land of social, political, 
and industrial activities is producing an un- 
healthy state of mind on the part of the pub- 
lic, as well as working injustice to individuals 
who may happen to run counter to the opin- 
ion or interests of some petty departmental 
chief. 

If there is to be espionage by the Post 
Office Department let it be duly provided for 
by law so that the patrons of the mails may 
be forewarned. If letters are not private it 
is unnecessary to seal them ; if they are pri- 
vate the seal should be sacred. If it is pub- 
licly known that Government officials can 
open letters, persons having really private 
matter to convey will And other channels 
through which to send it Hence, it would 
seem that even from the standpoint of ex- 
pediency, to say nothing of justice, it would 
be the part of wisdom to restore the Post 
Office Department to its original function of 
transmitting intelligence. Important as that 
now is, it will become more so when the tele- 
graph and telephone systems have been post- 
alized. 

A Needed Reform 

Governor McCall of Massachusetts is the 
latest public man to urge that cabinet officers 
be given seats in Congress and that they 
be permitted or required to urge or oppose 
pending legislation and to answer questions 
regarding administrative acts and policies. 
During the progress of the war, the Amer- 
ican people have had occasion ,to inform 
themselves regarding the institutions and 
practices of other parliamentary govern- 
ments, and many have been struck with 
the greater degree of executive responsi- 
bility provided by the English system. 
There, a man must be elected to Par- 
liament before he can serve in the Ministry, 
and he retains his seat after his eleva- 
tion. For cabinet officers and the heads of 
important administrative commissions to de- 
vote two or four hours each a week to attend- 
ance on Congressional sessions would be vast- 
ly more effective and less vexatious than to 
empower a joint Congressional committee on 
the conduct of the war to scrutinize, cross- 
examine and object ad libitem. The state- 
ments of cabinet officers to Congress would 
be also statements to the American people. 
A horde of charges, rumors and doubts would 
\^ dispose^ of as they arose, instead of going 



their wfty unchecked except in the compara- 
tively rare instances that now call for official 
notice in formal statements issued on the 
initiative of cabinet members, who are always 
loathe to dignify gossip by answering it. 
Such abuses of power as the suppression of 
periodicals by the Postmaster General would 
be quickly called to account. We should have 
the reasons for executive acts that seem un- 
reasonable until the reasons are given. Hard- 
pressed executives cannot be expected to 
know at all times what questions the people 
are asking. But Congress is fairly repre- 
sentative. Many of its questions would be 
irrelevant and unintelligent, but so would 
those of the people. This reform would head 
off the embarrassment and clumsiness of a 
joint Congressional committee on the con- 
duct of the war; it would give the people the 
feeling that they were in the confidence of 
the Government and therefore make their 
support more whole-hearted; it would pro- 
vide a means for the prompt checking of 
abuses by any executive officer; it would 
greatly assist cabinet members in procuring 
necessary legislation ; it would make of Con- 
gress a more intelligent and competent body. 

Stabilizing Weak Governments 

Politics and business, never a good combi- 
nation, are particularly objectionable at this 
time. The prospectus of a Haytian sugar 
corporation gives two reasons why its stock 
will prove a profitable investment. First, 
the treaty between the United States and 
the Republic of Hayti is regarded as the 
strongest protectorate existing between the 
United States and any other country; and 
second, the corporation owns and controls a 
railroad with annual interest guaranteed by 
the Haytian Government; an electric light 
and power company operating under an ex- 
clusive concession ; a wharf company holding 
an exclusive concession; and a sugar com- 
pany with 20,000 acres of the most valuable 
lands in Hayti. 

There is no intention of accusing those in- 
terested in this company of dishonest prac- 
tices or evil intent. They doubtless have ob- 
served the letter of the law throughout, and 
may have followed its spirit; but it is well 
that such matters be kept before the public 
in order not only that there may be no wrong 
doing, but that there be no suspicion attach- 
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ing to them. The thing that arrests atten- 
tion in the present instance is the change in 
the Haytian Government. Americans have 
seen franchises and other valuable privileges 
in their own country stolen from the people 
through bribery of aldermen and legisla- 
tors. And after such dishonest representa- 
tives have been brought to book the courts, 
though they have sent the aldermen to pris- 
on for accepting bribes, have upheld the title 
to the property for which the bribes were 
given. 

It is known that for years the Government 
of Hayti has been somewhat of the strong- 
arm nature, administrations coming and go- 
ing according as they could finance them- 
selves. There might have been a degree of 
crude fairness in this method as long as it 
continued on that basis ; for if one set of ex- 
ploiters by financing a revolution secured 
rich pickings, they in turn were displaced 
by subsequent revolutionists who were 
financed by fresh exploiters. The rapid suc- 
cession of revolutions may have distributed 
the pickings with some semblance of justice. 
But now enters the United States Govern- 
ment and puts an end to the game of battle- 
door and shuttlecock. The game should have 
been ended long ago, but is it sufficient to 
stop the players arbitrarily without taking 
some note of the winnings? 

The company in question boasts of exclu- 
sive franchises running to 1946, 1950, 1957, 
and — if titles to land in Hayti are like those 
in this country — ^forever. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether the holders of these titles 
got them by fraud, or bought them of others 
who got them by fraud; the point lies in 
whether they have any right at all to them. 
In this country the idea is rapidly growing 
that franchise monopolies belong to the peo- 
ple as a whole, and that no matter how 
the holder may have acquired title, justice 
requires that he pay to tiie public annually 
the value that the public has in its collec- 
tive capacity created. This idea will be ap- 
plied in American cities and States as soon 
as a majority so vote. But in Hayti the 
people will be helpless. Their Government 
has been stabilized. The United States has 
stepped in to regulate affairs, and the people 
there can have only such government as 
meets with the approval of administrations 
at Washington. ^ 

This is not to say that it was wrong for 



our Government to assume such a responsi- 
bility. Justice and order should obtam every- 
where, and if any people occupy a portion of 
tiie earth that is needed by mankind, and re- 
fuse or neglect to use it, then it is the right 
of mankind to apply such restraint as is 
necessary. Such action should come through 
international agreement ; until international- 
ism has reached its full stature, however, 
neighboring countries will exercise such re- 
straint But in doing so the restraining or 
stabilizing government assumes a grave re- 
sponsibility. When it presumes to suspend 
the right of self-government — and that is 
what our interference amounts to — it is our 
duty to see that the people so treated shall 
have justice. Franchises, lands, and other 
special privileges that were sold to the var- 
ious exploiters by succeeding revolutionists 
never at any time belonged to those who sold 
them. They belonged to the people of liie 
country. And as long as the American Gov- 
ernment places any restraint upon the people 
of Hayti, or any other protectorate, it must 
see that justice prevails. It is a matter of 
small moment how the holders of these fran- 
chises and lands got their title ; but it is of 
the utmost importance that they pay to the 
people their annual value. If this be done the 
name of America will be blessed by people 
who never have had justice. If it be not done 
we shall be accursed as a nation, differing 
from the maurading revolutionists only in 
the degree of our strength. The mere fact 
that a corporation should boast of these ex- 
clusive franchises and land holdings derived 
from the irresponsible governments we have 
displaced, and that it should naively add 
"with labor at 20c. per day in Hayti" chal- 
lenges the people of this country to see that 
we do not permit our strength to burden their 
weakness. 

Obstructing Relief 

In an advertisement in New York papers 
of July 22, for which the Real Estate Ex- 
change of McAIester, Oklahoma, appears re- 
sponsible, we learn that the Federal Govern- 
ment is about to sell grazing and timber lands 
in the prospective oil fields of Oklahoma. The 
advertisement says further : 

You do not have to live on the land. You do not 

have to improve the land You make yearly 

payments to the Crovemment. You pay no taxes 
until land is fully paid for. Similar lands formerly 
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sold at $3 to $7 an acre But a short time 

ago seven men — ^men with absolute courage of their 
convictions — ^borrowed and begged a total of $1,000. 
In but a few weeks this land sold for $210,000 — 
$30,000 each. And still the United States Govern- 
ment sells land in this country for from $3 to $7 per 
acre. Study carefully the opportunity in your grasp. 
Here, in the Midcontinent Oil Belt — ^here in the heart 
of the richest grazing, timber, vegetable and mining 
territory of the world, you can become independent — 
you can have the same opportunity that confronted 
the Vardruffs — father and son, who bought land in 
Oklahoma for a mere song, sold it later for $500,000, 
and retired to a life of ease. You deal with the 
U. S. Government — you buy your land from the 
U. S. Government — and the Government gives you a 
deed and your money is given to the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians. You are not required to live on 
tiie land — you are not required to improve the land — 
you do not have to go to Oklahoma to purchase the 
land — you can buy this valuable property on yearly 
payments to the Government — and you can have your 
money back with 6 per cent interest if you're dissat- 
isfied. 

This advertisement, if it does not depart 
from the truth, reveals that even while Con- 
gress is deliberating on a food control meas- 
ure, the United States Government is engag- 
ing in Oklahoma in one of those transactions 
which tend to create food shortages. And 
what the Government is announced as about 
to do, private individuals are doing con- 
tinually. 

If Congress wants to prevent food short- 
age it must pay some attention to the source 
of production. It must make ownership of 
land without use, unprofitable. The bill about 
to pass lacks a provision to this effect and so 
it fails to ensure an ample food supply in the 
future. 

The need of action along that line was 
pointed out by the Conference on the High 
Cost of Living, which met at Washington on 
July 30 and 31. That gathering has urged 
upon Congress the advisability of levying a 
tax upon land values ''as a means of liberat- 
ing the land for the people." Unlesp Con- 
gress takes note of thjs advice and acts ac- 
cordingly, land speculators will continue to 
obstruct plans for relief of the food situa- 
tion. 

Trust Profits and Public Revenue 
The setting aside of over $68,000,000 by 
the United States Steel Corporation as its net 
profits for three months is announced while 
the Senate Finance Committee is deliberat- 
ing over the war revenue bill. The tendency 
of the Committee's efforts is to relieve mon- 



opoly from taxation as much as it dare and 
to increase levies on consumption and on in- 
dustry proportionately. The war profits of 
the Steel Corporation, over and above all 
taxes, offer one of many examples of de- 
liberately neglected opportunities for revenue 
without increasing burdens on consumption. 

The profits of the Steel Trust, though part- 
ly due to the efforts and enterprise of its 
managers, are to a far greater extent the re- 
sult of governmental favoritism. Six years 
ago Herbert Knox Smith, then Federal Com- 
missioner of Corporations, showed in an of- 
ficial report that only $250,000,000 of the 
Trust's capitalization of $1,400,000,000 rep- 
resented investments in manufacturing prop- 
erties. Tangible property represented by the 
rest of its capitalization consisted principally 
of mineral lands, and Commissioner Smith 
said in comment on its holdings of iron ore 
beds: 

The industry itself rests physically on the ore. 
The Corporation based one-half of its capitalization 
on the ore. . . . The ore is of primary signifi- 
cance in the Corporation's dominance, and in that 
resource chiefly is involved the industry's problem of 
public interest. 

Shortly after this report appeared a com- 
mittee of Congress headed by Mr. Stanley of 
Kentucky investigated the Trust. Among 
the witnesses called was Charles M. Schwab. 
With commendable frankness he explained 
why his concern had no cause to fear compe- 
tition, saying: 

It is not now possible, so far as I know, to get con- 
trol of sufficient iron ore and other raw materials to 
justify the great expenditure necessary to create 
large modem steel works. 

Being asked by Chairman Stanley as to the 
possibility of building steel works in the 
South, Mr. Schwab said : 

Those owning the iron ore there could. Any others 
would have to draw their ore from the few owners. 

In permitting monopolization of these and 
other natural resources the Government has 
given the Trust control of the steel industry. 
Its extraordinary profits result from this 
monopoly, and every dollar may be taken for 
public use with less injustice than the levies 
on coffee and tea or on moderate incomes, 
provided by the pending revenue bill. 

When the revenue bill gets into conference, 
it is to be hoped that democratic Congress- 
men of all parties will make a stronger ef- 
fort than seems yet to have been made, to 
put the entire war burden on monopoly. 
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Our Fighting Factors 



By Louis F. Post 



I. 



To the old maxim, "an army moves upon 
its belly," a new interpretation has been 
given by the world-war in which the United 
States is now involved. We have learned that 
the maxim applies not only to soldiers on the 
march, but to all the fighting factors of a na- 
tion at war. The nation itself, not its army 
alone, "moves upon its belly." It must be 
fed continuously or it perishes. Nor one na- 
tion only, but all nations. 

This newly learned lesson of war is more 
than a lesson for war times. It is a lesson 
for peace times too. What a few have here- 
tofore said but the rest have disregarded, 
some from ignorance and many from want 
of thought, the world's greatest war is forc- 
ing upon the understanding of all. Nobody 
can any longer doubt that mankind lives from 
hand to mouth. Never again will any but im- 
postors assert nor any but easy dupes be- 
lieve, that men may live upon accumulations 
of the past. The war has made it clear that 
none live otherwise than by the work of their 
time. It follows that no one can be rich 
enough to live without working unless he 
lives at the expense of the work of other liv- 
ing men. Is it, then, unreasonable to predict 
that hereafter he who does not earn his own 
living, be it that of a beggar or that of a 
millionaire, will be spotted for an industrial 
parasite? Who can long be dull enough to 
doubt that any one's living, if he does not 
earn it himself, is being earned for him? Not 
has been earned for him by industrious and 
thrifty ancestors but is being earned for him 
by industrious and despoiled contemporaries? 

Ancestors leave no accumulations of life's 
necessaries worth considering in connection 
with the problem of living without working. 
Houses that last for a little time, jewels for 
a longer time, machinery for a shorter time 
— ^these they may leave. But even the most 
enduring necessaries and luxuries of life are 
soon gone. Before they are worn out, the 
heir must part with them in exchange for 
food, unless his ancestor from whom he in- 
herits them has left him also some magic 
recipe for commandeering food without earn- 
ing it. 



For food is not enduring. Most of it is 
needed for consumption as fast as it is pro- 
duced. This is virtually true of all neces- 
saries, but of food it is literally true. As 
"an army moves upon its belly," so do the 
nations. All their people must be fed with 
food produced as they go. 

It is with impelling force that the war has 
brought this lesson of life home to us. As a 
peace lesson it is the crux of all the vast 
variety of problems that will make for per- 
petual peace after this war, or will plunge 
us into wars hereafter, according to our solu- 
tions of them. As a war lesson, it is the most 
impressive and important with which we of 
the United States are at this moment con- 
cerned. 

We are at war with an efficient and malig- 
nant enemy to democratic progress and the 
world's peace. He has for half a century or 
more been preparing for the world-conquest 
which he is now making war for. True to 
his threat, this self-styled "German Michael" 
has "planted his shield, adorned with the 
eagle of the Empire," upon foreign soil in 
order to afford Prussian "protection to those 
who apply to him for it," and toward those 
who do not yield, to "strike out with mailed 
fist." He has actually struck out "with mailed 
fist," not only in the East, toward which his 
threat was specifically directed,* but also in 
the West With "mailed fist" he has forged 
his way through Belgium and into northern 
France ; and, while still holding this foreign 
soil with military might, he has advanced his 
"eagle of the Empire" out upon the Atlantic 
Ocean toward the United States. Not only 
did this "German Michael" make that menac- 
ing advance upon us; he coupled it with a 
declaration of war against us. And while we 
still held back from war, hoping for a more 
peaceful attitude on his part, he supplement- 
ed his declaration of war with death-dealing 
assaults upon our people and against our na- 
tional sovereignty. He would not have peace. 
He is out for military conquest. 

To defend our country against this world- 
conquering enemy, we have formerly recog- 
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nized his declaration of war and undertaken 
to meet his offensive warfare with defensive 
warfare. To wage our defensive war effi- 
ciently we have joined forces with the other 
nations marked by that "German Michael" 
for his world-conquering designs: Belgium, 
France and Great Britain to the west of him, 
and democratic Russia at his east. Our ob- 
ject — ^and nothing short of this would be 
efficient for defensive purposes — is to defeat 
him in distant waters and on foreign soil be- 
fore he shall have advanced with his ''mailed 
fist" into our own territorial waters and 
planted ''his shield, adorned with the eagle 
of the Empire," on our own territorial soil. 

He gave us a choice of wars. We had 
from him the alternative of fighting him in 
Europe now and with allies, or (if without 
our helping them he were to win in Europe) 
of fighting him later on without allies and in 
our own country. The choice has been made. 
Our defensive war will be fought out abroad 
and with allies instead of here and alone. 

In this struggle the United States needs an 
army and a navy of fighting men. And they 
must be made effective. Not only with arms 
and ships and munitions, but also with cloth- 
ing and food. Like all other armies, navies 
too, ours must "move upon its belly." So 
must the nation as a whole. Food and cloth- 
ing, ships and arms and ammunition, to- 



gether with all their accessories and their 
productive and distributive contrivances, 
will be consumed as they are produced. The 
people live from hand to mouth. Today's 
production is virtually, almost literally, to- 
day's only supply for consumption. 

It is a natural law. There is no such thing 
as accumulation in any comprehensive sense. 
Work, productive work, continuously pro- 
ductive work, is the price that Nature ex- 
acts of mankind, alike for living and for kill- 
ing. Pay as you go, and pay in work ! This 
is Nature's unalterable rule. 

So we need not alone an army and navy of 
fighters, but one also of producers. Our 
fighting factors are two-fold — ^the factor that 
consumes in order to fight, and the factor that 
produces in order to make fighting possible. 

This has been true of all wars. The fight- 
ing element apart, it is essentially true also 
of peace. Whether in peace or in war there 
must be continuous production in order to 
maintain continuous consumption. But the 
world-war in which we are involved has so 
dramatized this truth, this necessary co- 
incidence of consumption and production, 
that our two fighting factors are visible now 
as they have never been before. For con- 
venience of discussion they may be dis- 
tinguished as the military and the economic. 

Let us consider them in turn. 



Why Men Do Not Go to the Farm 



By Frederic C. Howe 



The really important question in the food 
problem is not distribution, it is production. 
Why is there so little produced? Why are 
there not more farmers? Why is there not 
an abundant supply of food in the country 
whose land is more fertile than that of Eu- 
rope, and where the resources of the earth 
have scarcely been scratched? 

While much has been done to educate the 
farmer, to increase the productivity of the 
land, to improve the quality of cattle and 
seeds, we have made no effort to open up the 
earth to labor or to render agriculture attrac- 
tive. With tens of millions expended for the 
promotion of agriculture there has been no 
official study or concern of the kind of tenure 
which prevails, of the system of credits, of 
inadequacy of transportation and marketing 



facilities, and of other economic factors of 
primary importance that confront the would- 
be farmer in his efforts to go upon the land. 

The examinations of the economic founda- 
tions of agriculture indicate very clearly why 
farming decays in this land of abundance. 
And one explanation is the rapid increase in 
the price of agricultural land. This is one 
obstacle and a most serious obstacle to farm- 
ing. 

A generation and a half ago there was free 
land to be had for the asking. It was to be 
had just west of the Mississippi River. But 
the free land is all gone. And when the free 
land disappeared all land acquired a monop- 
oly price. A million incoming immigrants 
each year created a rapidly increasing de* 
mand not only for land, but for food as 
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well. And this increasing demand upon 
a limited supply began to effect land 
values. It has been especially opera- 
tive during the past few years. To-day 
almost all of the land in the country is 
held at a speculative price. It has a monop- 
oly value. Fifty years ago the land in Iowa, 
Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas, 
was held at from $3 to $5 an acre. To-day it 
is held at from $100 to $300 an acre. In 
Texas it is the same. In California land is 
held at from $500 to $1,000 an acre, which a 
generation ago could be had for the asking. 
The farming land in America is held at a 
higher price than it is in England. Only in 
such intensively cultivated countries as 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Denmark is 
agricultural land value equal to that in the 
central part of the States of America. 

Even in the East the price of land is pro- 
hibitive to the would-be farmer. He can 
hardly hope to make enough to keep up mort- 
gage payments and secure a living. Fre- 
quently he loses his whole investment through 
failure to meet the charges against him. 

This speculative price of land is one ex- 
planation of the failure of our farming popu- 
lation to keep pace with our needs. The 
earth is closed against the would-be farmer 
by the speculative price at which it is held 
and the inability of the man of average capi- 
tal to make a living on the land at the price 
which he has to pay for it. 

The rapidity with which land has increased 
in value in recent years is indicated by the 
census returns. In 1900 the farming land of 
United States had a value of $13,058,007,995. 
A decade later it was valued at $28,475,674,- 
169. In ten years' time farming land in- 
creased in value by $15,417,666,174, or 118.1 
per cent. The value of the land per acre in- 
creased 108.1 per cent. During this period 
the increase in farm acreage was but 4.8 per 



cent and the number of persons engaged in 
agriculture but 11.2 per cent. The increase 
in the value of agricultural land was not the 
result of increasing acreage under cultiva- 
tion, nor yet in the number of farmers. The 
increased value was a monopoly value, due 
to the enclosure of the free land and the in- 
creasing pressure of population upon the soiL 
It is an ''unearned increment," a social value 
due to the necessities of society and the in- 
crease of population. 

The cheap land of our fathers has disap- 
peared just as the free land of our grand- 
fathers disappeared a generation earlier. 
And dear land places an embargo on farming. 
Dear land explains the drift to the city. It 
drives the sons of farmers away from the 
country. They cannot buy land. It is held 
at a price beyond its economic value, and they 
are unwilling to become tenants or agricul- 
tural laborers. 

This is one obstacle to agriculture. This is 
one explanation of why we do not produce 
more food. The earth from which food must 
of necessity come, is closed against labor. 
And the embargo is almost as effective as 
though it were decreed by the State that no 
one should be permitted to go to the land. 
For men in the mass are always sedcing to 
satisfy their needs along lines that are 
easiest. By something like telepathy they 
know of the avenues of effort that are most 
remunerative even when those opportunities 
are in far-away Alaska. And the end of the 
centuries long movement to the land, which 
has been going on ever since discovery of 
America, is not wholly due to the attractive- 
ness of the city or its comforts and pleasures ; 
it is due rather to the fact that the land is 
now closed against the worker by the specu- 
lative prices that act as an embargo against 
agriculture. 



Our Disaffected Wage Earners 



By George P. West 



A condition approaching chaos prevails 
today in the labor situation. Since Mr. 
Gompers pledged labor's full co-operation to 
the Government and agreed that the status 
quo should be maintained during the war, 
strikes have broken out in all parts of the 



country involving hundreds of thousands of 
men and seriously crippling some of the na- 
tion's most vital industries. Copper produc- 
tion in Montana and Arizona has been seri- 
ously curtailed by strikes under the leader- 
ship of the I. W. W. Cannery workers have 
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struck in California under the same banner, 
and the preservation of large quantities of 
greatly-needed food stuffs has been inter- 
ferred with. We are threatened with strikes 
of harvest hands in various states from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Coast, and 
strike agitation is acute in the iron and cop- 
per ranges of Lake Superior. The records 
of the Department of Labor show an unpre- 
cedented number of strikes during the 
months since Mr. Gompers pledged organ- 
ized labor to a truce during the period of 
the war. And while multitudes of wage 
earners have struck, other hundreds of 
thousands in his own organization have 
repudiated Mr. Gompers' leadership by join- 
ing the People's Council, individually or en 
bloc, through their national unions. The 
important garment trades of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore and Chi- 
cago are disaffected almost to a man. 

Nor is this the sum of Mr. Gompers' 
troubles. In pledging labor's co-operation 
at the beginning of the war, he predicated 
his promises on no binding reciprocal agree- 
ment by which organized labor was to be 
adequately recognized by the Government. 
With a naivete hard to understand in a vet- 
eran labor leader, he laid everything at the 
government's feet and then trusted to a simi- 
lar burst of generosity and enlightenment 
on the part of the bureau chiefs and the in- 
dustrial executives who are acting as gov- 
ernment purchasing agents. The result has 
been that government contracts for uniforms 
have been let to non-union shops, who sub- 
let to sweat shops and tenement workers, 
and in general there has been a disregard 
of labor's claims that has aroused intense in- 
dignation even among those pro-war trades 
unionists who subscribed to Mr. Gompers' 
policy. 

When the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense was organized, 
Mr. Oompers took his place as Chairman of 
the Committee on Labor. In a burst of pa- 
triotism he appointed to serve with him em- 
ployers from the National Civic Federation 
and the union-baiting National Association 
of Manufacturers, as well as other trades 
unionists. That employing interests should 
have been recognized is unquestionable. 
That the Government itself, much less Mr. 
Gompers, need have recognized an associa- 
tion ccHnmitted to relentless warfare on the 



principle of collective bargaining, and there- 
fore in antagonism to the spirit of the times 
and of the cause for which we are fighting, 
is not so clear. But in any event, Mr. Gomp- 
ers discovered, after valuable months had 
been lost, that the Committee on Labor engi- 
neered no contracts, and therefore exercised 
no discretion in allotting work to plants 
where wages and conditions were fair and 
where collective bargaining was in practise. 
The important conunittees that canvassed 
the industrial field and submitted recommen- 
dations on which contracts were let were 
composed of business men and industrial 
leaders who for the most part had a decided 
bias for the non-union shop. President 
White of the Miners was the first to protest 
against the situation which Mr. Gompers had 
permitted to develop, and Mr. Gompers has 
since then endeavored, with some success, to 
recover lost ground. 

Now Mr. Gompers is starting a campaign 
to discredit the Peoples' Council and to purge 
the labor movement of pacifist and pro-Ger- 
man infiuence. War revenues may be raised 
by bond issues that will further infiatc 
prices, let wealth escape conscription and 
mortgage the labor of future generations. 
Mr. Gompers is on the trail of the pacifist 
and the spy. Opportunities for driving a 
wedge far into the line of privilege and mon- 
opoly and industrial autocracy may be never 
so great : Mr. Gompers is otherwise occupied. 
The great power of labor in war-time, ap- 
plied in other nations, to advance the cause 
of industrial democracy, may be here dissi- 
pated and lost: Mr. Gompers is doing his 
best to discredit and crush his ancient ene- 
mies among the Socialists and the followers 
of Haywood. Let Frank Little be hanged — 
he was a bad lot ; let excited patriots trample 
on personal liberty, and bureaucrats sup- 
press outspoken newspapers without a hear- 
ing: Mr. Gompers bears an ancient grudge 
against the sufferers. He will write a letter, 
perhaps. But as for anything else— he is too 
busy rebuking the labor movements of 
France and England for their favorable atti- 
tude toward the international labor congress 
proposed for Stockholm in September by the 
Russian workmen and peasants. 

Much must be said for Mr. Gompers. His 
recognition of the German idea as a supreme 
expression of the tyranny and absolutism 
against which labor is congtantly fighting de- 
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serves our gratitude. The Russian Jews 
who predominate in the garment trades and 
who control the unions in those trades are 
such intense internationalists and acquired 
so strong an anti-allies bias in the years 
when Russia meant tsarism and persecution 
that probably no leadership in the Federation 
of Labor could enlist their support for the 
war. The western copper miners are under 
I. W. W. influence because the A. F. of L. 
organization in their field is weak and all 
but disrupted. But Mr. Gompers probably 
would insist that the Federation is not a 
father and mother to the unions that com- 
pose it — that each union must take the initi- 
ative for itself and carry its own burdens. 
As for cannery workers and harvest hands, 
and unskilled laborers generally, it is their 
own fault that they have not organized in 
unions of the orthodox pattern and affiliated 
themselves with the American Federation of 
Labor. Until they do, let them shift for 
themselves. This is not Mr. Gompers' 
avowed policy. But it is close to the fact. 

All this can be said, and more. The wage 
earning population of America is a polyglot 
one. Its members are divided by race, 
language and creed. A large proportion of 
them are unnaturalized, are migratory, with- 
out roots in the community. To organize them 
on the staple basis required for membership 
in the Federation of Labor is difficult and 
often apparently impossible. Having ob- 
tained a law that will stem the tide of immi- 
gration, Mr. Gompers proposes to wait until 
the melting-pot has done its work and the 
impulse to organize on correct A. F. of L. 
lines has manifested itself. 

We can admit a part of this and place it 
on the credit side of the ledger in which we 
keep the account of a man who claims the 
right to speak for American workers. But 
there remains a balance against him. The 
spirit of the times is radical. The workers, 
the plain people, are ready for fundamental 
reforms. They are ready to follow aggres- 
sive leadership — leadership that shall say: 
"Yes, we are patriots, and we are in this war 
against German tyranny and brutality. But 
first of all we are in the war against eco- 
nomic oppression and the brutality of pov- 
erty here at home. It is the cause of human 
liberty for v/hich we fight, and We are deter- 
mined to advance that cause all along the 
line. We are the people. Ours Is the power. 



You who are our agents in Congress and 
in the executive departments must act as 
the spirit of the times and the temper of tbe 
people demand. We do not ask revolution. 
We know the power of intrenched privilege. 
But we have a programme, and we demand 
that our programme be considered and that 
the first dear steps be taken without further 
delay.'' 

This is tlie leadership that is lacking in 
the American labor movement. That move- 
ment could be vitalized by it. The rank and 
file are ready for such leaders and such a 
programme. Hundreds of thousands of 
wage earners, in positions where they can 
seriously embarrass the nation's mobilization 
for war, are disaffected not because they 
favor Germany or because tiiey are com- 
mitted to pacifism, but because they see in 
Mr. Gompers' pro-war leadership no promise 
of gain and much danger of loss for the cause 
which is nearest them — ^the emancipation of 
the workers and producers of America from 
economic exploitation and oppression. A 
president of the American Federation of La- 
bor who was not so complacent and appar- 
ently contented with the status quo, whose 
mind and heart were vitalized by the spirit 
of the times, could prevent most of the pre- 
vailing disaffection and could enlist the 
masses of America for the mightiest drive 
the world had ever known against absolutism 
and oppression, at home and abroad. In- 
stead, working-class discontent, robbed of 
wise leadership and direction, is being dis- 
sipated in I. W. W. upheavals, pacifist ob- 
struction and sullen opposition. It is hard 
to understand why Mr. Gompers does not 
realize that he can purge the labor move- 
ment of anti-war infiuences much easier by 
organizing a drive for conscription of wealth, 
the freeing of the land from monoply con- 
trol, and government ownership of public 
utilities, than by denouncing our Scott Hear- 
ings and James Maurers. 

There appears small likelihood that Mr. 
Gompers' leadership will be successfully 
challenged at this year's convention of the 
Federation of Labor. He is too clever a 
politician, and labor is too grateful to him 
for past services. He has only to wave the 
flag and intimate that his opponents are act- 
ing for Germany, and his triumphant re- 
election will be assured. But can ytre not at 
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least hope that some of the great interna- 
tional unions composing the Federation will 
formulate a programme and insist that it 
be adopted by the Federation and that the 
Federation leaders concentrate their efforts 
for its adoption by the Government? Mr. 
Gompers has already urged a federal tax on 
land values upon Congress. On paper his 
stand on the paramount issues is unassail- 
able. What is required is insistent, deter- 
mined pressure, together with such a pub- 
licity campaign and such a vital spirit of 
true leadership as will enlist the support of 
every wage earner and every true democrat 
in the country. 

NEWS OF THE WEEK 

Week Ending August 7. 
CongreMional Doings 

The Senate and House conferees on the Food Con- 
trol bill eliminated therefrom the provision for a 
war advisory board. The Senate amendments were 
also eliminated which declared that the bill should 
not be construed as repealing the labor clauses of 
the Cla3rton anti-trust law. In this shape the House 
adopted the conference report on August 3. No action 
has yet been taken in the Senate. [See current 
volume, page 746.] 



By a vote of 65 to 20 the Senate adopted Senator 
Sheppard's resolution on August 1 for a prohibi- 
tion constitutional amendment. A clause was in- 
serted before passage requiring the States to ap- 
prove within six years. 

Two resolutions for peace were introduced in the 
House on August 4. One by Congressman Stephens 
of Mississippi requires the President to call a Con- 
gress of Nations in some neutral capitol to consider 
peace terms. The other by London of New York is 
for a conference of all nations at war with Germany 
to meet in Washington and consider ways and means 
of ending the war. 

The Senate Finance Committee reported the war 
revenue bill on August 6. In his report Senator 
Simmons estimates that $777,000,000 will be raised 
thereunder by the income tax, $562,000,000 by taxing 
war profits, $207,000,000 by the tax on liquors, $56,- 
000,000 from tobacco, $86,000,000 from taxing coffee, 
tea, cocoa and sugar, $60,500,000 from mail matter, 
$146,750,000 from travelers and shippers on rail- 
roads, $40,000,000 from automobiles, and the rest 
from taxes on sporting goods, theatre tickets, pleas- 
ure boats, perfumes and cosmetics, proprietary medi- 
cines, cameras, stamp taxes, telegraph and telephone 
messages and other excise duties. The total amount 
is estimated at 2,006,970,000. The increase in second 
class mail rates has been reduced to one-fourth of a 
cent a pound. The tax on publishers is five per cent 
00 profits in excess of $4,000, 



TamiMrinf With Mail 

The charge by Congressman Tague of Massachu- 
setts that his mail had been opened by postal officials 
brought Postmaster Murray of Boston to Washing- 
ton with a demand for a hearing by the investigat- 
ing committee. He denied having allowed tampering 
with the mail but explained that he had no control 
over the post ofl&ce inspectors. The report of pro- 
ceedings is then as follows: 

Chairman Keating: I want to know to what 
extent an inspector has the right to examine the 
the mail of a citizen without the consent of that 
citizen, and I thought as postmaster you might be 
able to state it, in case it was a part of the daily 
routine of your office. 

Mr. Murray: May I say this: That the only 
time the matter of opening anvbody's mail was 
ever brought up in the Boston Post Office, that I 
remember, was after the declaration of war, when 
it was brought up that the mail of the interned 
German sailors in Boston ought to be censored 
and it was put up to me to open that mail or to 
give it to somebody who would open it, and I would 
not do any such thing. 

Mr. Huddleston: Who put it up to you? 

Mr. Murray : And I made it the subject of cor- 
respondence with the Department, and the Post 
Office Department took the same attitude that I 
took about the matter, that even the mail of in- 
terned German sailors and alien enemies of this 
Government ought not to be opened. 

Mr. Huddleston: Who put it up to you? 

Mr. Murray: Now, if you insist on an answer 
to that question I will answer it. 

Mr. Huddleston: I think it ought to be an- 
swered. 

Mr. Murray: A Secret Service man. 

Mr. Heintz: Of the Treasury Department? 

Mr. Murray: Yes. 

Mr. Huddleston: Did he hold himself out as 
being instructed to take such action or was he do- 
ing it — 

Mr. Murray (Interposing) : He did not get 
as far as that. He asked far certain letters; I 
Said, no; he said "Turn your haek^ I said "I 
u^ll not" He said "Why not?*' I said "Because, 
if I turn my back, you will take those letters and 
open them, and you unll not take any letters going 
through the Boston Post Office and open them while 
I am postmaster" And that was said in the pres- 
ence of the assistant postmaster. And then to be 
charged with opening anybody's mail when I 
would not even allow such action in that instance, 
and do you wonder that I am feeling prettv hot 
about this thing, to be charged with that when I 
would not allow even the German sailors' mail to be 
opened. That mail was in the post office for two or 
three weeks while I wrote to liie Department here 
about it, and a copy of the correspondence is in the 
Department here. 

Mr. Huddleston: What was finally done? 

Mr. Murray: I was instructed to make deliv- 
ery to the officer in charge of those men, I think 
the Immigration Commissioner, and I was told in 
a telegram from Judge Lamar that that would con- 
stitute delivery. 

In view of these disclosures the American Union 
against Militarism suggests that all who have evi- 
dence of tampering with private mail communicate 
at once with Chairman Keating of the Hpu^^ Com* 
mitte^ on Po^t Ofllpe Expenditures, 
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The Free Speech Fight 

The injunction secured by The Masses against 
Postmaster Patten of New York was stayed on order 
of Judge Hough of the United States Circuit Court. 
According to this the August issue of The Masses 
will be kept from the mails until the Circuit Court 
of Appeals orders otherwise, and it is not probable 
that this court will convene until October. In his 
decision J.udge Hough said: 

In respect of the mails the United States is cer- 
tainly not a common carrier. It is pursuing a high 
governmental duty and it is at least arguable 
whether any constitutional Government can be ju- 
dicially compelled to assist in the dissemination 
and distribution of something which proclaims it- 
self "revolutionary," which exists not to reform, 
but to destroy the rule of any party, clique or fac- 
tion that could grive even lip service to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. So far as the parties 
are concerned, the present and actual situation is 
such that any wrong suffered by plaintiff can be 
wholly redressed by damages. 

Conscientious Objectors and the Draft 

In a letter to President Wilson on July 6, Reverend 
Robert Whitaker of Los Gatos, California, pro- 
tested against discrimination under the conscrip- 
tion act saying in part as follows: 

Several young men of my own church, which 
is an entirely independent body with no powerful 
ecclesiastical machine behind it, are conscientious 
objectors of the most pronounced type. Will you 
kindly inform me why these should face the 
prospect of being forced to violate their con- 
sciences, while ministers and theological students 
here who are advocates of ^ar are allowed to go 
scot free at the request of their ecclesiastical 
superiors? 

Speaking as a plain man my own heartfelt 
conviction, and that of many whom I have con- 
sulted on this matter, it seems to us that this 
discrimination is entirely out of harmony with 
the Declaration of Independence, with the Con- 
stitution of the United States and with all those 
considerations to which you have yourself 
appealed on behalf of justice and impartiality in 
making the selection of the men who are to go 
to the trenches. 

Mr. Whittaker received a reply from the Provost 
Marshal General Crowder under date of July 14, say- 
ing that the terms of the law in regard to exemption 
of those entertaining religious connections against 
war must necessarily be general and adding: 

It is thought that the provisions are broad 
enouerh to care for the conscientious convictions 
of all persons who may be affected by the pro- 
visions of the law. 

Congressman Baer's Position 

In a statement published in the Nonpartisan 
Leader, John M. Baer, elected to Congress, states his 
position on war issues. He said in part as follows: 

The vote by which I was elected was greater 
than the total vote cast for my six opponents. I 
consider this an emphatic indorsement of the Na- 
tional Nonpartison League platform on which I 
made my campaign, rather than a personal in- 
dorsement. The k'eason for that indorsement lies 
in the fact that it proposes the solution of crar 



national diflScolties in the right way, the way that 
makes for the establishment of democracy, and 
liberty at home as well as abroad. 

Germany holds conquered territory in France, 
Belgium and the Balluuis equal in area to her own 
European territory prior to the war. Germany 
cannot be allowed to hold these people in subjec- 
tion. Germany cannot be allowed to make this 
profit as a result of the murderous assault upon 
the peace of the world by the imperialists of the 
European nations. 

England holds conquered German territory in 
German East and West Africa, Togoland, the 
Kamerun and Pacific Island colonies, five times 
the area of the German empire in Europe. To 
allow either of these nations to profit from the 
war, either in the imperialistic acquisition of this 
territory or by means of punitive indemnities, will 
but incite to future wars. Imperialism, whether 
made in Berlin or made in London, is the same — 
the curse of the world. 

In the United States we have imperialists, fat- 
tening upon the world's misery. The food gam- 
blers and speculators are raising the price of food 
so that millions go hungry, even though we have 
ample store of foods that cannot be exported. 
Credit is being extended to our allies by the billion, 
and that credit is charged to the people of the 
United States by way of bonds, while speculators 
charge extortionate prices for the supplies in which 
the loan is paid to our allies. 

Billions of war profits are made by these dyed- 
in-the-wool traitors to America and democracy. 
These same American imperialists are bending 
every energy to destroy free speech and a free 
press, to be able under that cloak, to cover their 
crimes against patriotism. Rights are being un- 
dermined, under the excuse of war — ^rights that if 
lost may never be regained. Secret diplomacy 
which keeps the peoples in ignorance of the agree- 
ments of their governments, is a continual m^iace 
to peaceful relations and should be at once abol- 
ished. 

President Wilson says the German people are a 
peace loving people. We, also, love peace; we are 
in this war for peace, and not for war. The Ger- 
man people are crying aloud for peace without in- 
demnities and without annexation of territory. 
There is a persistent cry for peace by a large sec- 
tion of the English people. France is bleeding to 
death. The new Russian democracy has already 
declared for peace on those terms. There is no 
denial of these facts. True patriotism compels 
recognition of them. Let us, then, who hold coun- 
try above profits, compel the vultures who profit 
out of war to loosen their strangle hold upon the 
rights of the people. Let us declare at once the 
terms upon which we will make peace, thus en- 
couraging the German people to throw off the 
Prussian imperialism that holds them in thrall. 
Let us demand of our allies that they declare their 
terms of peace with us, and if they refuse, we 
know that it is not peace but gain for which they 
fight; and let us then refuse to sacrifice the young, 
the strong, the capable men of this nation for gain 
of the imperialists of Europe. 

Our government should at once take over, oper- 
ate and control during the war, all the great term- 
inal elevators and mills, steel mills, paclong houses, 
refrigerator car lines, arms and munition factories, 
shipyards and railways. This will be the most 
efficient manner of stopping the wanton, wilful 
robbery under the excuse of war by the imperial- 
ists of our own country-— the only real ettemies of 
freedom. 
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No people on earth are more loyal to their coun- 
try or flag tiian the people of North Dakota. We 
are determined that the loyal patriots who go to 
lay down their lives in the trenches will not be 
robbed of freedom and democracy at home, while 
they are gone, and that the survivors will not 
come home with maimed and broken bodies to carrv 
the money cost of this war. Wealth must, and will, 
pay the money cost of this war, or we will know 
the reason why. Our flag stands for equality, for 
liberty, for justice, and none but a coward or 
traitor to our flag and our country will hesitate to 
enter into this flght for the fundamental prin- 
ciples for which our flag and country stand, and 
for the establishment of which our forefathers 
fought and died. 



Conference On Cost Of Living 

At the Conference on the High Cost of Living at 
Washington, on July 31, Frederic C. Howe spoke in 
part as follows: 

All over the world peoples and rulers are talking 
of liberty. Emperors, kings, tories and aristo- 
crats are justifying war in new terms, terms of 
liberty. Never before in the history of the world 
was &is true. Liberty has forced itself into the 
mouths of men who heretofore used it only for 
tiieir own aggrandizement. Now they are com- 
pelled to widen its meaning to include all people, 
workers, peasants, serfs. 

But there can be no liberty under economic 
feudalism, whether it be the feudalism of the 
eighteenth century or the feudalism of the twen- 
tieth. Feudalism has changed its form, it has not 
changed its essence. And tiie tenant in the coun- 
try and the worker in the city pay feudal tribute 
today, just as they did three hundred years ago. 
Th«i ttiey gave personal labor, now they give 
cash. The earth and all its fullness is owned. 
And the laws of God are set at defiance when 
millions are bom into the world under economic 
subjection to those who own the resources of the 
earth. 

Economic * freedom must accompany political 
freedom. Otherwise there is no freedom. And 
freedom of access to God's earth is the flrst claim 
of democracy. Mexico discovered it. The peas- 
ants of Russia found it. And the peoples are 
giving the earth to those who use it under titles 
similar to those of the Jews 3,000 years ago. For 
the laws of Moses were the laws of eaual oppor-' 
tnnity to the earth, just as were the laws of all 
early peoples. 

Ana taxation is the agency through which per- 
manent liberty can come. For through taxation, 
those who hold the earth but refuse to use it must 
pay for their privileges or give them up to others. 
Taxation of land values will release land and 
mines. It will enlarge production. It will destroy 
monopoly. It will free the tenement worker and 
the miner, and permit them to labor for them- 
selves. Taxation has been used for privilege, for 
protective tariffs and in many other ways. The 
new democracy which is coming has in its hands 
a liberty tax. the taxation of land values. It will 
open a new life to even the poorest and will, when 
applied, insure equal opportunity for all. And 
democracy the world over has be«n inspired for 
generations by that phrase of Jefferson's ''Equal 
opportunity for all, and special privilepce for none," 
just as it has by the French Revolution with its 
"Liberty, equality, fraternity." Taxation of land 
values was the rallying cry of the philosophers 
who preceded the French Revolution. It should 



be the rallying cry of democracy in f^e New 
World. 

Louis F. Post addressed the Conference saying in 
part: 

Let me illustrate with coal deposits. Coal is 
a good subject for. such an illustration in these 
war days. The labor cost of mining coal has in- 
creased but little: but the price of coal has in- 
creased enormously. Now if only some coal de- 
posits were monopolized and the rest were avail- 
able and free, open without let or hindrance to 
anybody, coal monopolists could not increase the 
price of coal. If they tried to do so, the unused 
deposits would be resorted to, and f^at would keep 
coal prices down to the actual cost of production. 
This is what is meant when it is said that in- 
creased land values do not make higher prices for 
commodities. 

We can hardly avoid a recognition, however, 
of the fact that all our coal land is monopolized. 
It follows that users of coal are practicallv at the 
mercy of the monopolizers of that land tor coal 
prices. And are we not in pretty much the same 
situation with regard to the prices of all the other 
necessities of life? They all come from land just 
as truly as coal does. Well, if all the necessaries 
of life come from land, and all land is monopolized, 
what is the use of looking any further for an 
explanation of the high cost of living until we 
have rid ourselves of land monopoly? Remove 
every other cause and if you will allow monopoly 
of land to continue, f^e people as a whole will get 
no benefit. 

Is there a shortage of land? Not at all. We 
have an abundance of land of all kinds, but it is 
held out of use. 

How shall we rid ourselves of this abuse of the 
privilege of land ownership? Think a moment. 
Taxation will do it. Tax the values of those lands 
by direct taxation as heavily as you are taxing the 
necessaries of life by indirect taxation. Put as 
heavy a burden upon the monopolizers of natural 
resources by direct taxation, and our lands would 
be either abandoned by their monopolists or put 
to immediate use. 

The Conference adopted resolutions declaring that 
one per cent, of the people draw nearly $2,000,000,000 
net ground rent annually, that land speculators pay 
but a trifle of the costs of the war, while with the ex- 
ception of the taxes on incomes and excess profits 
most of the war taxes are levied on workers. The 
resolutions then state: 

Resolved: That the Conference on f^e High 
Cost of Living favors a Federal tax of one per 
cent, on the assessed value of all land and a tax 
of two per cent, on the assessed value of land f^at 
is not improved, the proceeds to be used for the 
war, in place of further taxes upon industry and 
workers, and as a means of liberating the land for 
the people, and increasing the food supply, and also 

RisoLVED: That as all the natural resources 
of the country, coal, oil, ores, timber land and 
water power, have been monopolized in a very 
limited ownership, and the owners are reaping 
huge profits from gifts of nature for the use of 
all, while governmental regulation of prices alone, 
has proven and must prove ineffective, we favor 
immediate legislation empowering the Federal 
Government to take over and to operate any or 
all of these natural resources — the owners of title 
to be paid only for f^eir actual prudent invest- 
ment but nothing for good will---and that the 
products tberepf 1^ fold at cost, at least during 
the war. 
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Copies were ordered sent to all Congressmen, Sen- 
ators and Governors of the States. [See current vol- 
ume, page 746.] 

Fanners Endorse Sing letax 

The growth of Singletax sentiment among the 
farmers is shown in letters and telegrams received 
by George P. Hampton of the Farmers Open Forum, 
Washington, D. C, indorsing the plea of C. B. Keg- 
ley, Master of the Washington State Grange, for a 
federal tax on land values as a means of financing 
the war. Mr. Kegley's address at the recent annual 
meeting of the Grange was emphaticallly indorsed 
by John Morris, Master of the Colorado State 
Grange; J. D. Ream, Master of the Nebraska State 
Grange; Ray McKaig, Master of the North Dakota 
State Grange; H. L. Loucks, former President of the 
National Farmers' Alliance; Eugene Frey, lecturer 
for the Illinois State Grange; Frank G. Odell, secre- 
tary of the Federal Land Bank of Omaha; F. F. In- 
gram, Detroit manufacturer and member of the 
Michigan Grange; E. T. Meredith, publisher of Stic- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines; and John W. Canada, 
editor of The Southland Farmer, Mr. Ream says: 
"Aside from a rapidly-increasing tax on inheritances 
and incomes, I think all taxes should be derived from 
land values, — and this tax principle should include 
the increasing or graduated principle." Mr. Frey 
writes: "The use of land must be encouraged if we 
are to feed not only the nations of the world, but if 
we are to keep hunger and starvation from our very 
doors. The tiaxation of land values is the remedy. 
It strikes at the root of the evil." 

W. W. Kite 

W. W. Kile of Dayton, Ohio, died in that city on 
July 18, aged 78. He was one of the first residents 
of Ohio to accept the doctrines advanced in "Progress 
and Poverty." He organized in Dayton the "Free 
Land Club," the first Singletax organization in the 
State. For many years he was regarded as the lead- 
ing exponent of Singletax in Ohio, and his book 
store in Dayton was the headquarters for literature 
of the movement, and other means of propaganda. 
At the first national Singletax conference in New 
York in 1890 he was selected as State Committeeman 
by the Ohio delegates. When the Ohio State Single- 
tax Leagrue was formed in 1897 he became its first 
secretary. His interest in the Fairhope, Alabama, 
Singletax colony led him to cast his lot with that 
venture for a few years. He finally returned to 
Dayton to resume local propaganda work, which he 
kept up until his death. 

European War 

The long canonading on the Franco-Belgian front, 
which is said to have surpassed in magnitude and 
severity all previous battles, led on the 31st to an 
assault by the British and French on a twenty-mile 
front, extending from Dixmude to Wameton. The 
German works were penetrated from two to two and 
a half miles, and over five thousand prisoners were 
taken. The battle was interrupted by heavy rains 
that lasted for several days. Advances have been 
made also by the Canadian forces at Lens. In 
GfiUc}a the Russian forces are stiU retreating sflpwl^ 



in places, but are showing a marked tendency to 
rally. Berlin reports resistance and preparation for 
battle at several points. General Komiloff, who has 
been placed in supreme command of the Russian 
forces, appears to be restoring order in the ranks. 
[See current volume, page 749.] 

Aside from the great battle in Flanders interest 
has centered in the political affairs of Petrograd and 
Berlin. The spirited discussions in the German 
press, the visit of Chancellor Michaelis to the Aus- 
trian Emperor at Vienna, and the state councils 
called by the German Kaiser all indicate an acute 
state of conditions. Announcement was made on the 
6th that four Imperial Secretaries of State, includ- 
ing Foreign Secretary Zimmermann, and five mem- 
bers of the Prussian Cabinet had resigned. The 
most conspicuous appointment among the new mem- 
bers of the Cabinet is Dr. Richard von Kuehlmann, 
formerly Ambassador to Turkey, as Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs to succeed Dr. Zimmermann. The 
tone of the Liberal press is that of disappointment. 
It sees in the new men no sign of recognition of true 
parliamentarism or approach toward a responsible 
government. The whole Cabinet is recognized as 
entirely subservient to the Kaiser, and not to the peo- 
ple's representatives of the Reichstag. The Kaiser 
and his ministers continue to defend their course, and 
to insist upon a victor's peace. 



Interest is revived in the question of responsibility 
for the war by the publication of a letter from the 
Kaiser to President Wilson, written August 10, 1914, 
in which, after reciting his version of the mobiliza- 
tion of the various nations and his offer not to attack 
France if England would guarantee that country's 
neutrality, he declares that 

Sir E. Grey never took my offer into serious con- 
sideration. He never answered it. Instead, he 
declared England had to defend Belgian neutrality, 
which had to be violated by Germany on strategic 
grounds, news having been received that France 
was already preparing to enter Belgium, and the 
King of the Belgians having refused my petition 
for a free passage under guarantee of his coun- 
. try's freedom. 

* * 

British merchant vessels to the number of 18 over 
1,600 tons and 3 of less than that tonnage are re- 
ported by the Admiralty as sunk by mines or tor- 
pedoes during the week. One fishing vessel is report- 
ed lost. American vessels destroyed since the begin- 
ning of the war number 37, with a loss of 121 lives. 
Thirteen of the ships were destroyed before our en- 
trance into the war, April 6, 1917, and twenty-four 
since that date. The loss of life on American ships 
since war was declared is 71. 

* * 

By Presidential proclamation the National Guard 
was drafted into the Federal service on the 5th. 
The men now under arms number 809,743. This does 
not include about 40,000 in ofiicers' training camps, 
nor the 687,000 men to be sent into training camps 
next month under the Draft act. When these have 
completed their training the United States will have 
;i,500,000 men under arms. A aecond draft of 600,000 
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men will be drawn at a later date. The Government 
on the 4th, through the Emergency Fleet (Corpora- 
tion, took over all steel shipping above 2,500 tons 
dead weight in course of construction at twenty-five 
of the great shipyards. The work of construction 
will be speeded up to clear the yards for the building 
of the great fleet. As these vessels are completed the 
yards will be devoted exclusively to Government 
work. 

RuMia 

The conflict of authority and working at cross 
purposes in Petrograd have led to a complete re- 
organization of the Government. Premier Kerensky 
appears to be gaining daily in strength. The new 
Cabinet formed by the Premier consists of sixteen 
members, and for the first time represents the Con- 
stitutional Democrats who hitherto have refused to 
act with the Socialists. Among the members are 
some of the strongest men of the several groups. 
Firm assurances of co-operation with the Allies to 
tiie end of the war are given. The extraordinary 
National Council first called to meet in Moscow in 
July, and then in August, is to assemble on October 
13. Its purpose is to draft an emergency program to 
last until there shall be a Constituent Assembly to 
draft a constitution and establish a permanent gov- 
ermneut. The American commission to Russia landed 
at a Pacific port of the United States on the 3d. Elihu 
Root, head of the Commission, in a public address, 
expressed the utmost faith in the Revolution and the 
ability of the Russian people to set up a free govern- 
ment. Other members of the Commission expressed 
similar confidence. [See current volume, page 750.] 



The Finnish Government at Helsingfors has re- 
considered its action in declaring its independence of 
Russia. The Landtag was dissolved by the Crovemor 
General, to meet at the time of the meeting of the 
Russian Constituent Assembly. At a joint meeting 
of the Senate and Landtag in the presence of the 
Governor Creneral the following resolution was 



First — All Russian citizens must obey the orders 
of the Provisional Government, which is the legiti- 
mate organ of Russian social democracy. 

Second — The Finnish democracy made a mistake 
in proclaiming autonomy without a preliminary 
agreement with the Russian democracy. 

The only solution of the situation is a mixed 
commission, consisting of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives of the democracies of Russia and Fin- 
land for a settlement of the confiict. 

China 

The Cabinet unanimously agreed upon a declara- 
tion of war against Germany on the 2d. The decree 
has been approved by Acting President Feng Kwo- 
Chang and will be issued next week. President Li 
Yuan Hung, who has been in the French hospital, 
has returned to his home, but refuses to resume the 
Presidency, though urged to do so by Vice-president, 
who is now acting as President. Preparations are 
being made to elect a President and form a military 
government. [See current volume, page 702.] 



NOTES 

— Dr. Hollis Burke Frissell, principal of Hampton 
Institute since 1893, died on August 5, aged 66. 

— The British Minister of Munitions has taken 
possession of all iron ore mines in the counties of 
Cumberland and Lancaster. 

— Frank Little, member of the Executive Board 
of the I. W. W. was hanged at Butte, Montana on 
August 1 by a masked mob. 

— The Nebraska law conferring limited suffrage 
on women is to be submitted to a referendum. A 
petition calling for this was filed on July 22. 

— A Japanese corps numbering 170, organized in 
Canada, has been fighting on the Western front since 
April 8. Already twenty-two have been killed, sixty 
wounded, and five are missing. 

— Impeachment charges against Crovemor Fer- 
guson of Texas were filed on August 1 in the State 
House of Representatives. They charge misappro- 
priation of funds for which he has been indicted by 
the Grand Jury. 

— Railroad earnings of 68 roads for June, accord- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commission, show an 
increase of ten per cent in net earnings over June of 
1916. Net revenue was $46,491,000, as compared 
with $42,37^,183 a year ago. 

— The net imports of gold for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917, according to the Statistical State- 
ment of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, were $685,254,801, which is an increase over 
the net imports of $403,759,733 in 1916. 

— An apology to the Associated Press was tend- 
ered on July 21 by the officers of the Phelps-Dodge 
Copper mining corporation. Its subordinate officials 
at Bisbee Arizona had interfered with its news 
service during the labor trouble at that point. 

— ^An investigation into the cost of milling will be 
made at once by the Federal Trade Commission 
under the supervision of Commissioner Colver. It is 
considered probable that an investigation will also 
be made into the baking industry in cooperation 
with the food administration. 

— A Mexican Presidential decree modifying the 
tax on railway receipts provides a tax of 2 per cent 
on freight bills of lading, 6 per cent on gross pas- 
senger receipts, and 5 per cent on the gross earnings 
of tramways, stage coaches, or other vehicles used 
for passenger transportation. 

— The United States Steel Corporation in its 
statement of earnings for the quarter, ending July 
30, showed there to be $144,498,076, from which it 
deducted $53,918,972 as the probable excess profits 
tax it may be called upon to pay, and $16,154,151 
for depreciation and sinking fund, and $5,551,517 
for interest on bonds, leaving $68,873,536 for 
dividends. 

— The People's Council of America's sixth confer- 
ence for democracy and terms of peace has been 
called for San Francisco, August 8 and 9. The con- 
ference will be held in Crolden Gate Commandery 
Hall, 2135 Sutter street, with a mass meeting on 
the second day in Dreamland Rink, Sutter and 
Steiner streets. The northern California branch has 
headquarters at 68 Post street, San Francisco. 

— The United States Agricultural Department has 
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published five pamphlets dealing with food thrift 
and giving latest information for the use of various 
foods and the making of desirable left-overs. These 
circulars contain many practical recipes which 
should be of direct interest to the housewife who 
wishes to help, through her household, in the national 
efforts to insure an adequate food supply. Ask for 
Food Thrift Series Nos. 1 to 5. 

— The Japanese Home Office published on May 7 
the results of the latest census just completed, fixing 
the population of the Empire proper at 57,442,177 
people. Of the forty-seven prefectures, 27, or more 
than half, each contain over one million inhabitants. 
A few of the largest prefectures are: Tokio, 3,361,- 
484; Hokkaida, 2,256,633; Osaka, 2,578,576; Hyogo, 
2,214,932, and Aichi, 2,178,345. This brings Tokio 
to the position of fourth largest city in tiie world. 

—Although acquitted by a jury of complicity in 
the San Francisco bomb throwing at the prepared- 
ness parade, Mrs. Rena Mooney is still kept in jail 
on order of Prosecutor Fickert. There were eight 
indictments found against her, each charging the 
death of a different person as a result of the bomb 
explosion. Because she was tried on but one of these 
indictments, the seven remaining charges are urged 
as the legal excuse for her continued detention. The 
same witnesses and evidence which one jury has 
found insufficient to convict is all that can be pre- 
sented should she be tried again. 

— Dante Barton, vice chairman of the Committee 
on Industrial Relations, died at his home in New 
York on Saturday, Aug. 4, after a brief illness. 
For the past eight months Mr. Barton had been in 
sole charge of the investigating and publicity work 
carried on by the Committee, of which Frank 
P. Walsh is chairman, and an attack of typhoid 
came at a time when he was run down by over-work. 
Before coming East as vice chairman of the Com- 
mittee two years ago, Mr. Barton was for fourteen 
years an editorial writer on the Kansas City SUtr. 
He had been a life-long champion of democratic 
causes. 

— Secretary Lansing refused on July 31 to allow 
sending of a message by the Organizing Committee 
of the People's Council to the Reichstag majority 
which voted for the recent peace resolutions. The 
message was one of encouragement to the demo- 
cratic forces of Germany, and declared that it inter- 
prets the Reichstag resolutions as meaning that: 
"The great masses of the German people have re- 
sponded to the appeal of the Russian democracy 
for a peace without forcible annexations, no 
punitive indemnities and free development of all 
nationalities.'' It expressed regret that tiie peace 
forces are not strong enough to compel the new 
German Chancellor to accept unequivocally the 
terms laid down by the Reichstag resolution. 

PRESS OPINIONS 

Strengthening Autocracy 

Coast Seamen's Journal (San Francisco), July 25. 
— Some of the usual, and it seems inevitable, by- 
products of war are beginning to make their appear- 
ance in our country. The deportation of workers 
who exercised their constitutional rights to strike; 



the suppression of several radical papers, among 
them that brilliant publication known as The Masses, 
are but straws which indicate the drift of the tide. 
There is a growing tendency among the smug trust- 
editors to label all strikes and all signs of discontent 
as "pro-German manifestations." Everybody who 
objects to the establishment of autocracy in our 
country is doing so solely "to cripple the Allies," and 
so on and so forth. . . . America is in this war 
to establish world democracy. Surely this does not 
mean that we must give the pinhead autocrats of our 
own country full sway! 

One Sane Voice in Wall St. 

Weekly Letter of Goodbody & Co,, (New York) 
July 20. — We wonder if this Government will need 
$17,000,000,000 for war purposes this year, and 
if it is not a mistake to frighten our industries 
by calling for so much at once. If, as is the case, 
four fifths of this inconceivably great amount is 
to be raised by a loan, who is going to purchase 
the bonds? What will be the effect upon our 
savings institutions of still further depressing the 
prices of high grade bonds, already at the lowest 
prices in twenty years? Also, will not the ex- 
penditure of so much borrowed money tend to 
inflate prices, and to increase the cost of the war? 
As great as are the evils of high taxes, we think 
that the bulk of our war bills should be paid as 
we go. When public debts are incurred, they are 
paid by future generations — by the poor as well 
as the rich. We think that dollars, as well as 
men should be conscripted. Sacrifices should be 
as nearly equal as is possible. In saying this, 
we realize that the spending of borrowed money 
will tend to inflate prices of commodities and 
stocks, while the spending of money obtained 
through taxation will tend to depress prices and 
stocks. 

CongreM Must Back Up 

Mobile News-Item, July 25.— An interesting state- 
ment of the earnings of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company, made public Tuesday, shows that 
England has raised the excess profits tax from 60 to 
80 per cent. The Senate has trimmed this same tax 
in the bill just set aside to less than 40 per cent. It 
will have to raise it to the level fixed by England. 
This is not all that it will have to do. The great 
fortunes of this country, many of them made from 
the war profits, many made from the unearned in- 
crement of land values, and many made from private 
exploitation of what God intended to belong to all 
mankind, will have to pay for this war. The incomes 
from these great fortunes should be conscripted^ and 
there should be no hesitation in doing it. Will not 
the young men of America go to the trenches in 
Europe and give up their life blood for the nation 
ungrudgingly when they know that the men of great 
wealth are giving up their money for tiie same 
cause? These great fortunes represent in this coun- 
try to the toiling masses the idea of autocracy which 
the Czar represented in Russia, and they will have 
to do their bit for the country just as the boys who 
have been conscripted will do their part. We must 
fight for democracy no less at home than abroad. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

A REVOLUTION IN CHARITY 

You have so often shown a disrespectful interest in 
folks engaged in "charity work" that I want to call 
the attention of all you prophets of the abolition of 
poverty to their new conversion. 

Their great forum is the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, to whose annual confer- 
ence thousands come from all over the United States 
to discuss the problems of poverty, crime and disease, 
and the social remedies to meet them. For years 
they have shied off discussing any but the "practical 
aspects" of tiie daily battle with social evils. Too 
remote and unrelat^ were Singletax, political re- 
form, public ownership, — even social insurance. 

But the past five years have seen a revolution, cul- 
minating at the recent Pittsburg conference. Little 
by little the disaffection grew, — ^the feeling of impo- 
tence before the great problem of poverty, the in- 
adequacy of any system of relief, pensions or social 
legislation, and the need of tying up with funda- 
mental economic reform. Rump meetings were or- 
ganized — ^frowned upon by the orthodox. Ben Marsh 
stirred up the hosts with Singletax meetings; Mrs. 
Florence Kelley with Socialism; a group of radicals 
organized a committee of their own to stage rebel 
programs on "Social Work and Radical Economic 
Movements.'' 

The leaven worked. Into the regular program 
crept a topic and a speaker here and there to pro- 
claim the futility either of patching-up or of so- 
called 'prevention," and to espouse a new order of 
the ownership and distribution of wealth. Gradually 
the demand from the younger social workers for a 
more militant attack on the whole range of social 
problems grew; the extension of public agencies tied 
it up with Government. The Progressive Party 
movement and the growth of Socialism among social 
workers all focussed to the same end. 

So at Pittsburg we had a little friendly Revolu- 
tion. We changed our name from the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction to the National 
Conference of Social Work (which means anything 
you want it to mean) and we opened up our progrram 
so that any group of 25 or more members can get 
discussed anything on earth they ask for. 

No more rump meetings. No more protests. The 
hidicals are in camp. New ideas have an equal 
chance to compete with old. The "charity worker" as 
such alone is rapidly going. In his place is the mod- 
em professional "social engineer," a worker with 
people and conditions in poverty, crime and disease, 
— but with ttke steady vision of a free new order of 
human life before him, in which this trilogy of evils 
win be but a memory. 

We need yet his daily battle with the slum and the 
politician. We need his ministrations to the poor; 
we need the nurses, the policewomen, the investiga- 
tors, the probation ofiicers and all the rest. But let's 
welomie him in his work of today, into the company 
of men working for tomorrow. 

Be understanding of him, Mr. Editor. He has 
come around. He is g^etting tog^ether with you for 
the sweeping social changes just ahead. If he's still 
doling out alms, he's doing it only as do you or I for 



a down-and-out friend, not because charity is a goal 
or a fetish, but because, till we win, it's painfully 
necessasry. 

Take him in; he's yours. 

New York. ROGER N. BALDWIN. 



POVERTY AND PATRIOTISM 

Strong is the nation wherein patriotism is a uni- 
versal attribute — ^patriotism, the love of locality, 
of country, and that larger patriotism, the love of 
mankind. In a national crisis such as tiie present, 
there should be no discordant note, and a sad fea- 
ture of the situation is the fact that the patriotic 
fervor, so far as evinced by display of flags, varies 
directly as material well-being: in prosperous 
neighborhoods every home has its flag, waving 
proudly in the breeze, while in many of ^e poorer 
neighborhoods a flag is an exception rather than 
the rule. I speak from the observation of only 
a few localities, but the reason is so universal in 
its application that the fact itself must apply to 
the Nation as a whole. Normally he who gives 
most receives most, and the nation which receives 
most of loyalty from its citizens, is that nation 
which is most loyal to its citizens. Where spe- 
cial privilege is fostered, there is bred the germ 
of indifference, of disloyalty to country. Some day 
America will be a land of universal prosperity, 
with special privilege only an ugly memory, and 
in that day the heart of every citizen will swell 
with pride while the Stars and Stripes wave tri- 
umphant o'er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 

At the close of the world-war, when all the 
industries of peace will be struggling back into 
life, handicapped by disabled credit, by depleted 
world-capital and a huge burden of taxation; when 
millions of men, tiirown back into industrial life, 
will find their places filled, and must face a long 
period of readjustment; with the memory of Henry 
George still green in every part of the world, and 
his teachings tried and understood as never before; 
then will the times be ripe for radical social reform, 
lending new hope that the black cloud of war is but 
the darkness that precedes the golden day for 
which he lived and died. Acute necessity will de- 
mand prompt and effective action. **Back to the 
land" will be the cry of millions of discharged 
soldiers; shall their cry be drowned by the pleas 
of a privileged landlordism? Can civilization fail 
to he^ tiiose whose lives have been offered at her 
shrine? ''Spare us tiie burden of taxation" will be 
the cry of industries already overburdened; shall 
they be sacrificed for tiie benefit of real estate 
speculators? Will not poverty and patriotism 
make common cause against their common enemy? 

Those who imderstand, and care, can only do 
their utmost to hasten the coming of ''the day." 

Springfield, Mass. harry w. olney. 



The true patriots are those who blush at the 
things which fill others with vanity; who mourn 
over the mother-country when she enriches herself 
with ill-gotten gains. For to them she appears, not 
greater, but poorer, stripped of her true riches and 
beauty, and only clad with the rags of her moral 
destitution. — Paul Richard in "To the Nations." 
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BOOKS 

THEOLOGICAL SPECULATION 

Ck>d the Inviilble Xinr. By H. G. WeUs. Published by 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Price $1.26. 

With all respect for the author's marvellous ca- 
pacity for large and comprehensive views of mun- 
dane affairs, his sense for the relation between 
causes and effects, and his faculty for projecting his 
imagination into the life of the day after tomorrow, 
it may be doubted whether Mr. Wells is quite com- 
petent to the task he has set himself. "God is in 
Heaven and I upon earth, therefore let my words be 
few" is the only attitude towards the mystery of 
existence that is quite appropriate to even the most 
gifted among men. But though this book brings 
with it no very satisfactory solution to the ontolog^i- 
cal or speculative problems that have vexed the soul 
of man since he ate of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, it at least reflects like a mirror the 
mind of the age and the unuttered or unexpressed 
thought of the average man. 

One thought will probably perplex most readers, 
and that is as to why Mr. Wells should so strenuous- 
ly insist on the creedless religion of the future center- 
ing around a Finite God. Indeed, while demolishing 
without mercy the cherished dogmas of the churches, 
he comes perilously near setting up a new dogma of 
his own which might conceivably chafe and wound 
some tender souls as acutely as the cast-iron creeds 
of the past have done. Mr. Wells' "friend and mas- 
ter," William James, held the concept of a finite God 
pragmatically but not dogmatically, and fully recog- 
nized the necessisty for an occasional "moral holi- 
day" in falling back upon the Absolute and Infinite. 
But do we not indeed confuse our thinking by using 
words into which by no amount of ingenuity can 
ordinary minds import any definite content? For 
who can visualize or conceive of, either finiteness or 
infiniteness, time or eternity, limited or unlimted 
space? Judging, however, by the self -revelation 
which the author affords us in this book, it is prob- 
able that Mr. Wells will subscribe to the words of his 
American contemporary, David Grayson, "God is not 
particular as to the name we know him by, so long 
as we know him." 

Equally perplexing is tiie unphilosophic impati- 
ence which Mr. Wells exhibits with the doctrine of 
the Trinity, among the other time-worn dogmas in 
which the faiths and beliefs of our ancestors have 
been enshrined. "Often," says Tuefelsdrockh, "while 
I sojourned in that monstrous tuberosity of civiliza- 
tion, the capital of England, have I turned into their 
old-clothes market to worship. With awe-struck 
heart I have walked through that street of empty 
suits as through a Sanhedrim of stainless ghosts; 
the past witnesses of woe and joy and all the fathom- 
less tumult of Good and Evil men call life." Would 
it not be more worthy of a moral philosopher to re- 
gard the outworn creeds of the churches as simply 
the decaying garments in which the thought of God, 
be he finite or infinite, has revealed itself to the im- 
mature judgments of sense-bound mortals? And in 
such a view might it not perhaps be discovered that 
the doctrine of the Trinity has served to clothe and 
give visible form to an elemental truth of value for 



the spiritual life of today? "They that are untrue 
can only take the truth in through a lie," wrote 
Browning, and it may be that while the human mind 
was as yet unemancipated from sense, a spiritual 
truth could only bring itself level with human intelli- 
gence by clothing itself in a husk of untruth or ma- 
terial imagery. To jettison so ruthlessly the form- 
ulas which, in spite of their grotesque settings have 
covered spiritual experiences of inexpressible value 
to the life of past generations, is somewhat like the 
proceeding described by William James as "throw- 
ing out the baby along with the dirty water." The 
iconoclast serves an undoubtedly useful purpose in 
the evolution of the spiritual life, but we could wish 
his work were always done in the spirit ascribed to 
Emerson by Dr. Holmes, "He lifted the ancient idols 
from their pedestals with an affectionate tenderness 
that made it look like an act of devotion." 

Such criticism apart, however, the leading thougrht 
of the book will meet with a ready response in the 
mind of every reader whose interests transcends the 
safty of his own soul and the condition of his bank 
account. That a man is lost while still living: the 
detached and individualized life, and is saved only 
in proportion as he finds his real or true self in the 
great brotherhood or community of mankind, is an 
actual truth of experience, the growing perception of 
which distinctively marks this age and illumines it 
with hope for the future. It is the thread which 
holds together the mystic teachings of Swedenborg; 
it is the governing thought which underlies the work 
of the late Josiah Royce in his "Philosophy of Loy- 
alty" and "The Hope of the Great Communit3r"; it 
constituted Tolstoy's message to the world; it is the 
essence of Christianity when interpreted as a life- 
principle and not as a ritual. Forty years ago Mat- 
thew Arnold wrote, "Two things about the Christian 
religion are now clear to any man with eyes in his 
head. One is that men cannot do without it; the 
other that they cannot do with it as it is." 'These 
prophetic words are being fulfilled today in the pop- 
ular attitude towards Christianity as it is faithfully 
reflected in "God the invisible Kng." 

ALBX. MACKENDRICK. 
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The widow of a German officer presented herself 
at the office in Berlin for the purpose of drawing 
the pension due to her. She handed in the necessary 
certificate from the mayor of the village in which she 
lived, to the effect that she was still alive. 

"This certificate is not correct," said the official in 
charge. 



"What is the matter with it?" asked the lady. 
^{J^i^J^V^ "^ *>«>» ^e date of Septamber 21/' was the stem 
reply, ''and your pension was doe on September 16." 

"What kind of a certificate do you wish?" asked 
the disappointed applicant. 

"We must have a certificate stating that you were 
alive on September 15," said the official, with great 
firmness. — Sacred Heart Review. 
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WHAT TO EAT AND WHAT TO SAVE IN WAR TIME 

This number is to be issued as part of the NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN 
SUPPRAGB ASSOCIATION'S endeavor to further among housewives the national 
program of Food Conservation. Mr. Hoover^s recommendations will be featured in 
summary and every effort be made to render the number a valuable adjunct to the 
Food Administration's work. 
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hold hints for the men — God bless 'em. 
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A Jersey man of a benevolent turn of mind en- 
countered a small boy in his neighborhood, who gave 
evidence of having emerged but lately from a severe 
battle. 

"I am sorry," said the man, ^*to see that you have 
a black eye, Sammy." 

Whereupon Sammy retorted: 

"You go home and be sorry for your own little 
boy — he's got two." — Everybody's Magazine, 

Double the Circulation 
of the Public this Year 



The Social Background of War 

IS OF VITAL CONCERN TO YOU 

You want to know about the effort! to preserre free 
speech; about the effect of war-industries on workers; 
about the results on child welfare; about wartime meas- 
ures for public health and recreation, both among our 
soldiers and in the civilian population; about war in- 
fluences in our congested foreign neighborhoods; about 
the provision of civilian relief for soldiers' dependents; 
about the social results of food control 

Authentic news and authoritative opinion on all these 
subjects will be brought you weekly in The Survey. 
Its cost is three dollars a year; four months for a dol- 
lar. Send now to 

THE SURVEY 

JOUBNAL or SOCIAL WOBX 

112 East 10th St.. Room 1201, New York City 

PATTL V. KELLOGG, EDITOB. 

Edward T. Devine, Jane Addami, Graham Taylor, 

AiModata Sdltora. 



MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 

By Carl D. Thompaon, M.A. 

This book is the most recent, comprehensive and 
up-to-date survey of the municipal ownership in 
the United States with suflSdent reference to 
municipal ownership abroad to make the work 
effective. 

An Araenal of Facta 

The information is drawn from reliable sources, 
compiled with utmost care as to reliability and 
presented in such a manner as to leave no room 
for doubt as to the conclusions. The following 
phases of the subject are covered: 

The extent and rapid growth of municipal ownership; 

The case against private ownership; 

The weakness and failure of regulation: 

The success and advantages of muntcipal ownership. 

What the Facta Will Prove 

Ma. Thompson contends that the facU in the case, when 
taken a« a whole, prove that municipal ownership turns 
the vast profits that arise from the operation of public 
utilities into the public funds instead of into private 
pockets; it crowds the corrupt corporations out of poli- 
tics; intensifies and enlarges the civic spirit and tends 
to develop a more normaii healthy and stable, just and 
progressive social and industrial condition. 

Can the Book Be Answered 7 

Whethee you are for or against municipal ownership 
you must have this book, llie opponenta will have to 
answer the arguments and dispose of the facts here 
presented or lose their case. The advocates must have 
the book to reinforce their arguments and strengthen 
their case. 
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Louis F. Post 



begins in this issue of The Public, a 
new series of articles on the wan In 
Part II of "Our Fighting Factors/' 
which will appear in The Public of Au- 
gust 17, Mr. Post handles Conscription 
from the democrat's point of view. 

Conscription of wealth for war pur- 
poses is, he says in the third of the sc- 
ries, as sound a policy as conscription of 
men. 



^^ Financing the War 

WILL FOLLOW 



»» 



New subscriptions can, for a few 
weeks only, date back to the first of the 
series. 
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CEROTYPE 
YOUR STATIONERY 

What does that mean? 

Just this: Make your sUtionery 
attractive, distinctive and im- 
pressive, without going to the 
high cost of engraving. 

Cerotype printing is a method( 
of producing engraved stalimiery 
at low cost, and for elegance 
and dignity of appearance, this 
method is unexcelled. 

Write for samples of Cerotypt 
work and prices on your letter- 
heads, billheads, checks or any 
other stationery. 

FRANK McLEES & BROTHERS 

2 Duane Street, NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1917 

3d Edition, revised and enlarged, new features. 
A Guidebook for Parents. 

A Compendium for Educators. 

A critical and discriminating account of the 
Private Schools as they are, written without fear 
or favor. 

Indispensable for Parents, Educators, College 
Officials interested in Secondary Education. 

New Introductory Chapters : "Educational 
Advance in 1916," by Prof. R. M. Yerkes, of 
Harvard University; "Choosing a Camp," by 
Morton Snyder, of Newark Acadamy; "Voca- 
tional Guidance," by F. C. Woodman, of Mor- 
ristown School. 

67a pages, round comers, crimson silk doth, 
gold stamped, $9.50. 

A HANDBOOE OF NEW ENGLAND 

Descriptive of Town and Country along the 
Routes of Automobile Travel. A Humanized 
Baedeker, A Year Book, a Gazetteer, a Guide 
Book. The only book that presents New Eng- 
land as a whole. 

Introductory Chapters on Geology, Flora, 
Architecture, etc. Directories and Appendices. 
New 1917 Edition, enlarged and improved. 

900 pages, with lUustntions and Maps. Round 
comers, crimson silk cloth, gold stamped, $2.50. 
Limp crimson leather, $3.00. 

PORTER E. SARGENT 

50 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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WAR AND 

TAXATION 



The entrance of America into the war means 
that we must carry great financial burdens. 

The finances required should be provided by 
an adequate, efficient, and, most of all, a just 
system of taxation. 

This is a question which the people of Amer- 
ica should have an opportunity to discuss. 

The Lecture Bureau of the Joseph Fels Inter- 
national Commission is announcing lectures under 
the following title: 

THE PRESENT CRISIS 
AND DEMOCRACY 

Among the speakers listed by the Bureau are: 
Warren Worth Bailey Frederic C. Howe 

Earl Barnes John J. Murphy 

Herbert S. Bigelow Scott Nearing 

John Dewey George L. Record 

John Willis Slaughter 

In addition to the above there are hundreds of 
others throughout the United States and Canada, 
and the Bureau is so well organized that lectures 
on war and taxation, and other problems that 
relate to the maintenance of democratic ideals, 
are available to practically every community. 

The services of the Bureau are at the dis- 
posal of: 

Commercial Organizations. 

Granges and other Farmers* Organizations. 

Forums. 

Labor Organizations. 

Universities and Colleges. 

Women's Clubs. 

To all Social and Economic Organizations. 

If this appeals to you why not bring it to the 
attention of the organization of which you arc 
a member. 

Engagements and further information can be 
secured by addressing 

Lecture Bnrean 
Joseph Fels Interoadonal Commission 

122 East 37th Street 
New York 



A. Lyle De Jarnette 
Director 



Anna Briding 
Executive Secretary 
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INDUSTRIAL SETTLEMENTI 



"I 



By Army Quweus 

• F THE VERY queer ciu who appemn to hmve written 
the advertiaement on page 768 of The Public of August 
10, 1017, had the remotest idea of co-operation and 
equity, he would not be adTOcating inyettment in a 
busineaa that pays or has paid certain inTestort 14 percent. This 
is not saying that he or others interested may not be as honest 
as the day is long, but certainly their intelligence and know!- 
edge is away below par. If they would make their enterprise 
truly co-operative and equitable they might do a vast amount 
of good, as they are engaged in producing the staff of life." — 
E. A. M. C. 

There are moralists who profess to believe that 
there is a deadline somewhere between 2 and lo per 
cent, which absolutely separates legitimate profit from 
larceny. Our present critic doesn't mention the exact 
location of the deadline, but he is sure that we have 
ambled away beyond it, and haven't the intelligence 
to read the "Keep-off-the-grass" signs. 

Without calling our critic names or impeaching his 
intelligence or sense of equity, I want to tell you what 
several hundred well-meaning folks have done and arc 
doing. 

THEY HAVE FORMED an association to pro- 
mote cooperative industry. They call it a "Set- 
tlement" because it aims to settle the terms 
upon which producers, distributors and inventors can 
work together under standingly and for mutual benefit. 

As a study in the practical application of general 
principles, they are financing progressively a food in- 
dustry. A tentative schedule has been worked out 
covering four items, namely: (i) cost of materials to 
make a loc loaf of bread; (2) margin for producers; 
(3) margin for distributors; (4) margin for investors. 
The investor's share is $.0053 per loc loaf. This is to 
finance the industry. The investors furnish^ moiiey 
on participating loan certificates, and get their prin- 
cipal back in 10 years, with yearly dividends based on 
the efficiency of the selling organization. 

The investors are part of the selling organization— 
boosters, in fact, and not mere profit takers. Their 
dividends depend on the average sales of the dis- 
tributing depots. The average daily sales in 4 years 
have climbed from 65c a day to $1.74 and as a result, 
dividends have jumped from nothing to 17 per cent. 
The investor's margin on each loaf remains the same. 

OUR CRITIC, we presume, is one of the theorists 
who maintain that all profits should be divided 
back to the consumers. That school of theo- 
rists have even gone to the length of getting laws 
passed denying any concern the privilege of using the 
word "cooperative" in a corporate or company name 
except in the narrow and illogical sense in which they 
insist on using it. Fortunately the English language 
has not yet been made the subject of legislation in 
ordinary conversation and newspaper writing, so I am 
still free to call the Straight Edge plan cooperative, in 
a very good dictionary sense, if not in the restricted 
sense in which the law-buttressed cooperationists in- 
sist upon using it. 



"How the Straight Edge Is 

_ ^ _ dropping 

a line at No. 100 Lawrence Street, New York. No charge 



"Facts for Food wise Folks" and 

Financed" are two booklets that you can get bv drop 



lor them. 
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To read the dejected comment of our de* 
spairin^r pacifist radicals on the things that 
are going on to-day in New York, Bisbee and 
other places too numerous to mention is to 
wonder whether they ever had any very clear 
diagnosis of what ails us. What was this 
wonderful peace to which war has given us 
such a horrid alternative? Did our radicals 
imagine that their editorials and their car- 
toons were working a revolution? Were the 
victims of exploitation and industrial feu- 
dalism on the point of rising to cast off the 
yoke? Where was the leadership, where the 
ferment, where the movement of forces, that 
made of peace a thing so pregnant with 
change? The crass stupidity and venality of 
officialdom and the courts, the tyranny of in- 
dustrial autocrats, the complacent subser- 
viency of certain Labor leaders, the indiffer- 
ence of the middle class, — did these things 
only spring into existence with the declara- 
tion of war? Or were they there before, 
quiescent only because those who suffer were 
quiescent, hidden in the mist by a controlled 
press, bulwarked in the inertia of a working 
class resigned to the daily round ? Cannot our 
disaffected radicals see that the call to sacri- 
fice in a war for democracy has given the 
expropriated masses their great opportun- 
ity to advertise the contrast between our pro- 
fessions and our performance, in this as in 
every other country at war? That contrast, 
glaring and terrible, is on the screen of the 
world stage to remain until it has been wiped 

out. 

« « ♦ 

Prussian militarism has been charac- 
terized by the ruling class of every allied 
nation in terms that apply equally well to 
the economic regime at home. The menace 
of Germany has forced Allied rulers into a 
position from which there is no retreat. To- 
day in every allied nation the profession of 
democracy by the rulers has been eagerly 
accepted by the people. Democracy has been 
advertised as never before. It has been 



thought about, talked about, written about, 
understood and accepted in strange new 
places, because Mr. Wilson made it the issue 
in this greatest of wars. Here in America 
the undemocratic forces are no longer in 
hiding. Each day's news throws light on the 
long road we must travel before we reach 
our goal. Mr. John Reed tells us in The 
Masses that this is the blackest month for 
democracy in our generation. He simply 
means that industrial autocracy, property- 
control, extortion, — ^the important facts of 
our economic life for a half century past, — 
are today out in the open, where every man 
can see them. Every atrocity from Butte to 
Bisbee and San Francisco to New York has 
been one more eye-opening blow at the blind 
ignorance and complacency that has been our 
greatest obstacle. The cheap trickery prac- 
tised by the Postmaster General in suppress- 
ing individual issues of radical publications 
and then taking away their mailing privi- 
leges because (due to his own act) they had 
lost continuity of publication, — ^what is the 
net result except to arouse us to the realiza- 
tion that we have, first, an irresponsible cab- 
inet, and, second, a government by parties 
that represent nothing after we get below 
the head of the ticket? The handling of the 
L W. W. situation, — ^what does it prove ex- 
cept that we have allowed ourselves to be 
governed by men who are either consciously 
subservient to property or too ignorant to 
grasp the first elements of our industrial 

problem? 

« « « 

The man is blind indeed who does not see 
that this war is worth half a century of agi- 
tation as a means of discrediting the estab- 
lished order, sharpening the issue, and 
bringing such a realignment of forces as we 
had well nigh despaired of seeing within our 
time. We might have kept out of it; the 
Prussian idea might have been allowed to 
triumph in Europe and to confirm the dis- 
trust of democracy already frankly avowed 
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by thousands of our ''best people" at home. 
We should have gone on tiien, unthinking, 
undisturbed, our real democrats but voices 
in the wilderness, until our ambitious finan- 
ciers and our tory diplomats had involved 
us in the war with Japan! that we may now 
be able to avoid, thanks to the popular edu- 
cation in wars and diplomacy that we are 
now getting and shall continue to get as a 
result of our participation in this war. Just 
such an earth-rocking catastrophe as this 
great war has been before now the means 
chosen by nature to work her changes. How- 
ever terrible the path, for many months now. 
there has been no doubt of her goal. The 
immediate issue is real, but still more real is 
its corrollaiy — ^that autocracy and privilege 
and brutality shall go down before the wrath 

of the people. 

« « « 

The country has in the past week suffered 
another journalistic brain-storm about Rus- 
sia. The German pressure about Riga and 
the rumored transfer of the Government to 
Moscow have formed an irresistible combina- 
tion for the nervous calamity mongers who 
see the New Russia perpetually on the verge 
of catastrophe. It is a pity that Mr. Root or 
some other prominent and well-informed man 
does not give American opinion some leading 
principles to guide it through the maze of 
doubt That the fall of Riga involves the 
fall of Petrograd is a military absurdity so 
obvious that it should be self -correcting. 
That the new government of Russia should 
be associated with Moscow instead of the old 
capitol is involved in the national psydiology 
and is indeed a part of the revolution itself. 
Everyone who has visited Petrograd must 
have understood that it is the one capital of 
the world that is unrelated in any vital way 
to the nation it governs. While Moscow is 
the ancient and natural center of national 
aspiration, Petrograd is a thing made and 
imposed from without. It can never be any- 
thing but a symbol of imperial power. Its 
palaces, its Cathedral and churches, its 
squares with their monuments, were all cre- 
ated with the one intent of impressing and 
oppressing the people. The Government of 
Free Russia could hardly find itself at home 
in this environment which, like the bureau- 
cracy itself, is foreign and artificial. 
« « « 

Another impression that needs correc- 
tion is that Russia, harassed by extremists 



and corrupted by German agents, is in dan- 
ger of falling into chaos. It needs to be re- 
membered that the revolution was the un- 
loading of the imperial regime and the dis- 
rupting of the bureaucratic fabric, without 
serious disturbance to the solid and demo- 
cratic social organization of the people. Add 
to this the fact that while the industrial ele- 
ment is active and intelligent, it is quite in- 
significant when c(Hnpared with the agricul- 
tural element. The problem faced by the con- 
ference now in session at Moscow is to find, 
in a preliminary way, modes of national co- 
ordination, but it will help us to remember 
that this is co-ordination not of individuals 
each with his wild-eyed conception of na^ 
tional government, but of well orgimized so- 
cial groups. These groups carried on the 
war for two years, suppljring the army with 
food and munitions in the face of a govern- 
ment they kne^ to be worm-eaten with 
treachery and dominated by German influ- 
ence. It is strange that we should think the 
Russians unacquainted with the wiles of Ger- 
man agents when they have suffered from 
these agents since Peter the Great, and car- 
ried through the revolution to free them- 
selves from their pernicious influence. If we 
can furnish the Russians with needed sup- 
plies, we may put away our fears and trust 
them to do their part toward the breaking 
of the German power. 



It is hard to see why, if federalized troops 
can be properly used to arrest I. W. W. lead- 
ers in Spokane in advance of the c<xnmission 
of any offense and to hold them as military 
prisoners, the War Department cannot also 
arrest the mine owners and managers and 
their agents who have trampled on law and 
order and the sacred rights of hundreds of 
citizens in Bisbee, Ariz. Detailed accounts 
of what happened in Bisbee when 1,200 strik- 
ing miners were deported are beginning to 
come in, and it is clear to the most skeptical 
and cautious reader that the action of the 
Cititens Committee exceeded anything that 
could have been remotely justified on the 
ground of excitement or appr^ensi<m. The 
miners had previously offered to work the 
mines if the Federal Government would take 
charge of operations. Four hundred and 
thirty-two of the deported men are married. 
As many more had registered for the draft, 
468 were citizens, 206 had bought Liberty 
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Bonds, 235 were property owners, and 620 
were contributors to the Red Cross. Today 
their families are bein^r supported by public 
charity while they remain in a detention camp 
at Columbus, N. M., and the mine managers 
and their flimkies bar entrance to Bisbee to 
all whose appearance and testimony do not 
promise acquiescence in their arbitrary rule. 
Secretary Baker and the other high officials 
of the War Department are today the most 
over-worked men in America, with problems 
of infinite intricacy and importance to solve. 
But it would require a brief half hour for the 
giving of an order that would return the 
deported men to Bisbee and keep them there 
under federal protection so long as they act 
in a law-abiding manner. 

« « « 

The Houston affair in which some mutin- 
ous Negro soldiers killed a number of citi- 
zens is the most deplorable thing that has 
happ^ied to the race for many years. The 
Brownsville affair could be dismissed as a 
freak happening that never would be re- 
peated. The Negro never had betrayed his 
trust, it was reasoned by his friends, and the 
awf ulness of this breach of discipline would 
so impress the race that it never would re- 
cur. But it has recurred. That is the pity 
of it all. What was looked upon as an acci- 
dent at Brownsville will now be considered 
by many as an inherent weakness of char- 
acter; and it may take generations to live it 
down. But whatever the cause it must be 
removed. The Negro is a part of our citizen- 
ship. If he is not worthy of that responsi- 
bility he must be made so. If there is a 
weakness in his moral nature that has given 
way under the terrible strain of race preju- 
dice it must be fortified. Swift punishment 
must and will follow this mad act. But pun- 
ishment of the guilty is not enough. A whole 
race will suffer from their act. A new f eel- 
in£r of suspicion and distrust has been awak- 
ened that will tend to widen the breach be- 
tween the races, to the injury of both. No 
effort should be spared to restore confidence 
in the Negro, and to aicourage him in his 
determination to live down this unfortunate 

event. 

« « « 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce after an 
investigation announced that 10,000 new 
dwellings, to rent under $22 a month, were 



needed at once. Coincident with this is the 
statement— but not by the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Conmierce— that there are 50,000 va- 
cant building sites in the dty, held largely 
by members of the real estate board and the 
Chamber of Conmierce for speculative pur- 
poses. An attempt is reported looking to the 
organization of a company of employers to 
build 100 to 200 such houses. Two hundred 
houses will not have much effect in meeting 
the demand of 10,000 famihes, but it will 
have an appreciable effect in increasing the 
demand for lots. How lon^ is this to con- 
tinue? By what ri^^t does any man hold a 
building site vacant while another lacks a 
place to shelter his family? The settlement 
of this question awaits only the conclusion of 
the war. Both the need for revenue and the 
demand for food point to the taxation of land 
values, and the lesson learned in war must 
not be forgotten in peace. 
« « « 

The report from Washington that Secre- 
tary McAdoo is urging a proportion of 3 of 
taxation to 7 of bonds for meeting the first 
year's war cost requires explanation. Presi- 
dent Wilson reonnmended at the outset that 
al; least half the cost of the war be met by 
current taxation. The proportion of 8 to 7 
is contemplated for the actual war expenses 
of the first year, exclusive of loans to the 
Allies, interest and principal of which will 
be paid by the Allied governments and which 
can therefore properly be raised by bond 
issues. Including $1,000,000,000 for the 
Shipping Board, the first year's actual war 
cost is estimated at $11,000,000,000. The 
pending revenue bill will raise about $2,073,- 
000,000. Under Mr. McAdoo's plan the rates 
would be increased to provide something 
over $3,000,000,000. We are entitled to a 
clear statement of policy by the Treasury 
Department, whose infiuence is sure to be 
powerful in Congress. If the Senators who 
insist that we could easily raise $5,000,000,- 
000 or more by excess profits and income 
taxation are mistaken, we should be told so 
authoritatively. 

« « « 

Blowing hot and cold with the same breath 
is considered a difficult feat by most persons, 
but there are some to whom it seems to pre- 
sent no terrors. The Railway Review of 
August 11 presents an elaborate statement 
and an exhaustive argument showing the 
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burden borne by the railroads, and the neces- 
sity for relief. Hifi^er prices for materials 
and supplies, it seems, cost the roads $735,- 
000,000. The detailed statistics leave no 
doubt in the reader's mind that unless the 
Interstate Commerce Ck)nmiission grants the 
rate increases bankruptcy is the inevitable 
end. But <m another page of the same issue 
the Railwa/y Review makes the reassuring 
statement that preliminary returns of rail- 
road earnings to the Interstate (Commerce 
Commission covering about one-third of the 
raihroads shows an increase in net revenues 
for June of nearly 10 per cent over June, 
1916. As the latter statement is in accord 
with the declaration of the Daily News Rec- 
ord, a New York financial and conmiercial 
sheet, Uiat 'i;here is a long list of railroad 
properties in this country which can declare 
larger dividends * ♦ ♦ provided the di- 
rectors are willing to do so,'' the reader is in 
doubt whether to sympathise with the roads 
that are carrying such crushing burdens, or 
to rejoice with the stockholders who are re- 
ceiving the handsome dividends. 

A Triumph for Democracy 

The signing of an agreement for the ad- 
justment of all labor disputes in ship-build- 
ing for the Government on the basis of col- 
lective bargaining is a victory of the greatest 
importance for the principle of democracy in 
industry. The great ship-building corpora- 
tions are in several instances closely allied 
with the steel industry, and the unmitigated 
feudalism that has prevailed in that industry 
will suffer a hard blow as a result of the 
agreement signed at Washington on Satur- 
day. It required a strike of 12,000 me- 
chanics employed in shipyards of New York 
Harbor, with weeks of costly delay in the 
repair of badly-needed transports and 
freighters, to bring the employing interests 
to the frame of mind where they would ac- 
cept such an agreement. In fact, they do 
not now voluntarily accept it, and its terms 
are mandatory on all firms doing work for 
the Shipping Board or the Navy. Included 
among the employers affected by the agree- 
ment are a number who have long been or- 
ganized for a determined and bitter resist- 
ance to any and every demand by their em- 
ployees for a voice in determining wages 
and conditions. In several large plants 
where the management will now be required 



to meet representatives of the men, the unions 
in the metal trades have fought vainly for 
years against the spy system, the blacklist, 
and all the other weapons of intimidation 
and coercion by which democracy has been 
excluded from these plants. Credit for the 
new order must be divided between the lead- 
ership and the rank and file of the interna- 
tional unions who stood out to the point of 
striking, and the leadership of the American 
Federation of Labor at Washington, repre- 
sented by Mr. Gompers and Mr. James 
O'Connell, the astute president of the Metal 
Trades Department of the Federaticm. If 
they can win a few more such victories, every 
true democrat in the country will rise up and 
call them blessed. Mr. Gompers in his state- 
ment announcing the agreement indicates his 
awareness of the next and most important 
task. He says : "To complete the entire pro- 
gram there should be a similar provision for 
production of munitions and war supplies." 
It is the misfortune of the labor movement 
that it has such scanty representation in the 
working force of the steel industry. The 
task will therefore be harder. But the Gov- 
ernment should not refrain from doing ttie 
right thing merely because labor may not 
have the power to coerce it into the right line 
of action. The arbitrary control of the work- 
ing force by the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration and its subsidiaries and "competitors," 
by means of the spy system and the use of 
arbitrary power of discharge to intimidate 
and penalize self-respecting workmen, is the 
blackest thing in American industry. The 
Government should not recognize and toler- 
ate the prevailing system in the filling of 
Government contracts merely because tiiat 
sjrstem has been so successful in denying the 
right to organize that the employes cannot 
speak and act for Ihemselves. 

Prohibition and Discontent 

The New York Tribune's staff correspond- 
ent at Spokane reports a new argument 
against prohibition by the lumber men and 
other large employers of the Northwest, re- 
cently gone dry. Labor unrest, they ccxn- 
plain, is due to the lack of drinking places 
where men can forget their troubles, to wake 
up the next morning with no money in their 
clothes and the necessity of going back to 
the boss to beg for a job. The corrrespond- 
entputs it thus: 

"The men from the camps come to town 
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with so much money and it lasts so long. 
* ♦ ♦ They have a new spirit, a new 
independence. The I. W. W. leaders say 
frankly that these sober, well-to-do men are 
far better material for them to work on than 
the blear-eyed, whiskey-soaked gangs that 
used to loaf around the I. W. W. halls for 
shelter. They have an interest in economic 
questions, and they like to hear serious, even 
if revolutionary, speeches. They begin to 
think. Well dressed, well groomed, grasping 
in their soberness for the first time something 
of the dignity and seriousness of life, they 
begin to consider that the orator argues well 
when he tells them that they have as good 
brains and more brawn than their employ- 
ers, and that it is merely because they per- 
mit the traditional masters to 'stack the 
cards' on them that they do not own the in- 
dustries they work." 

If the I. W. W. is doing this for the lumber 
workers and the construction workers of the 
Northwest, it is entitled to our gratitude. 
Any fallacy in the I. W. W. doctrine will be 
found sooner or later by men thus awakened 
to serious thought, and they will either leave 
that organization for one that offers soberer 
promise or they will change it from within. 
The testimony of these employers, para- 
phrased by the correspondent, confirms that 
of the regular trade union leaders of Colo- 
rado and Washington that prohibition has 
been a blessing to the labor movement. The 
best of our labor leaders are rapidly coming 
to a realization that the old political alliance 
between booze and labor has been an unmiti- 
gated obstacle, that labor has been jobbed 
again and again by the liquor interests to 
whom it 'turned in its times of desperate 
need. Mr. Gompers' steadfast opposition to 
prohibition will not much longer represent 
the prevailing attitude in labor circles. 

Departmental Dogberrys 

The thought has occurred to many persons 
that the wild flights of the imagination in- 
dulged in by Jules Verne a generation ago 
should in so many instances have fallen 
short of the realities of today. It now seems 
that the subtle humor of Shakespeare's Dog- 
berry and the broad satire of Liewis Carroll's 
Judge in Alice in Wonderland are outdone 
by the legal advisors of the Post OfiSce De- 
partment Some weeks ago the postal au- 
thorities, who have no more legal right to 



define treason or punish traitors than has 
the Agricultural Department or the Geodetic 
Survey, presumed to pass judgment upon cer- 
tain newspapers. Without indictment, pros- 
ecution, or verdict of judge or jury, they 
were pronounced guilty and denied the serv- 
ice which all citizens unconvicted of crime 
are supposed to enjoy. Under a writ of in- 
junction the case of one of the papers was 
brought before the courts, where the judge 
found that no offence had been committed to 
justify the action of the postal authorities, 
and ordered the Department to restore the 
paper to mailing privileges. The Post OflSce 
Department, however, appealed its case to 
a court that cannot render a decision before 
November. Meanwhile the paper is denied 
mailing privileges. 

To punish a man before he is convicted 
is a forceable reminder of what Alice saw 
in Wonderland ; but it remained for a depart- 
mental head to out-Dogberry Dogberry by 
serving the publisher with a notice to show 
cause why this publication should not be de- 
nied second class mailing privileges because 
it had missed its August issue, and was there- 
fore not a "continuous publication.*' Con- 
tinuous publication is one of the require- 
ments for obtaining second class mailing 
privileges, and the low rate of postage al- 
lowed second class matter is necessary for 
the existence of most publications. The of- 
fending paper did not miss its August issue. 
The number appeared as usual, and was sent 
to the post office in the customary way. But 
that branch of the Government arbitrarily 
denied it admission to the mails, and now 
undertakes to exclude it from mailing privi- 
leges because it was not in the mails. The 
humor of Much Ado About Nothing and the 
satire of AHce in Wonderland pale before the 
exquisite absurdity of the action taken by 
the Post Office Department Such conduct 
on the part of public officials may add to the 
gaiety of war times, but it is not likely to 
promote the feeling that not all the depart- 
ments of the Government are in charge of 
sane persons? 

Party Labels vs. Common Sense 

Just why New York and Chicago should 
lag behind other cities in the adoption of ob- 
vious improvements in the processes of dty 
government is a question that suggests sev- 
eral inconclusive answers. Inertia increases 
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with size. So do the rewards of the spoils 
system, and so does the power of a permanent 
organization officered by men who know what 
they want And so do the vanity and com- 
placency of a city's inhabitants, in the same 
ratio as their sense of personal responsibility 
diminishes. But there is especial reason just 
now why the public-spirited men of our two 
biggest towns should look about with open 
minds for better ways of conducting munic- 
ipal affairs. Chicago has a bitter school* 
board row and a police scandal on its hands 
as incidents of the Thompson administration, 
while in New York a city campaign is ap- 
proaching in which national par^ prejudices 
are being manipulated to the confusion of the 
real issues. 

It is almost ten years since California 
municipalities began to banish national party 
considerations from their choice of city offi- 
cials. Now, national party lines have been 
sufficiently blurred and discredited of late 
in the conduct of Presidential elections. But 
to apply them to the municipal affairs of New 
York or San Francisco is obviously stupid 
and absurd, and the city that persists in the 
practice convicts itself as politically irration' 
al. It is a practice almost as harmful and 
demoralizing in its influence on national poli- 
tics as in its tendency to produce inefficient 
and wasteful city administration. For it is 
the practice that has given Tammany Hall 
more than once the power to control the Dem- 
ocratic Party of the State, and through this 
control to dictate a Presidential nomination. 
It is a practice that makes conmion cause, 
politically, between a President of the United 
States and a dive keeper whose sole interest 
in politics is the maintenance of a ''pull'' with 
the precinct police captain. 

San Francisco's experience offers a par- 
ticularly sharp contrast Everyone remem- 
bers the graft prosecution of 1906 and 1907. 
A short spasm of reform, similar to the 
movements that now and then freed New 
York of Tanmiany control, was followed by 
the reinstatement of the same influences that 
had disgraced the city prior to 1906. And the 
method was identical. IXemocratic, Republican, 
Union Labor and Independent nominations 
were distributed in such a way as to divide 
the opposition. Tens of thousands of votes 
went to the candidate of one national party 
or the other quite without regard to local 
issues or the character of the nominee. The 



decent citizens of San Francisco awoke then 
to the realization that they had been plajring 
with loaded dice. In 1910 the city charter 
was amended by popular vote, ratified in 
1911 by the Legislature. And in 1911 the 
election of James Rolph, Jr. as Mayor ush- 
ered in a period of good government that has 
continued until this day. 

The San Francisco reform is based on the 
obvious fact that national party issues have 
nothing to do with the efficient administra- 
tion of the fire and police departments, or 
the policy of a city in operating its public 
utilities. National party labels and organi- 
zations were banished from city politics. A 
primary election was provided for the early 
Fall. Nomination is by petition, and the 
name of each candidate appears on the pri- 
mary ballot without party or group designa- 
tion. The two candidates for each office re- 
ceiving the highest and next highest popular 
vote at the primary go on the ballot at the 
election in October. The others are eliminat- 
ed. If one candidate receives a majority of 
all votes cast for all candidates for that office, 
he is elected at the primary without further 
balloting. In 1911 Mayor Rolph received such 
a majority, together with several other can- 
didates. An incidental effect was the short- 
ening of the ballot at the election which fol- 
lowed six weeks later, and a c<msequent sim- 
plifying of the voter's task. Never again will 
San Francisco be governed by a minority 
group. Never again will national party pre- 
judices and issues cloud the choice of city 
officials. And never again will the spoils 
and perquisites of city administration in- 
fluence or determine San Francisco's partici- 
pation in state or national politics. 

So obviously rational is the nonpartisan 
system in city affairs that already the San 
Francisco voter looks on with wonder when 
he sees national party organizations em- 
broiled in the dty politics of Chicago or New 
York. After an experience of less than seven 
years with non-partisanship in municipal af- 
fairs, he regards the old party system as a 
strange anachronism. 

But the test of rationality once applied to 
national partisanship, the intelligent voter 
does not stop with municipal politics. In 
California the principle has been extended 
first to the judiciary, from supr^ne court 
justice to justice of the peace, and then to 
county officers, until today only members of 
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the Legislature and State officers are elected 
under the auspices of the national parties. 
The result is a more fluid politics, an elec- 
torate vastly more discerning, a new empha- 
sis on specific issues and on the character 
of candidates. It has produced a politics puz- 
zling to the Eastern mind. Mr. Hughes failed 
to understand it, and his failure cost him 
the Presidency. His choice of stand-pat Re- 
publicans as his sponsors in California was 
no inadvertence. Governor Johnson had been 
defeated in two bye-elections in the sense 
that men and measures that he championed 
had been beaten at the polls. To the East- 
em politicians this meant not a discriminat- 



ing decision by voters who might still be 
Johnson adherents, but the weakening and 
defeat of the Johnson organization. They 
were accustomed to an electorate that 'Vent 
down the line" for its organizations. And 
it is just this "going down the line'' from 
President to poundmaster that California 
has got rid of through the removal of parti- 
sanship. A Califomian understands easily 
enough what Eastern politicians can explain 
only by charging Johnson with treachery — 
President Wilson's California plurality side 
by side with a Johnson majority of 290,000 
in the senatorship contest. 



Our Fighting Factors 



By Louis F. Post 

m 



The United States would be on a better war 
footing if the conscription policy were 
coupled with our economic as it is with our 
military fighting-factor. Conscription of 
wealth for war purposes is as sound a policy 
as conscription of men. It needs only to be 
understood in order to be generally approved 
as both efficient and just. Indeed, in tiie last 
analysis, conscription of wealth is conscrip- 
tion of men. Since there can be no such 
thing as durable accumulations of wealth, a 
lesson the war has so impressively taught us, 
conscription of both men and wealth means 
that some men would be conscripted to de- 
fend the nation by fighting and the rest to 
support it by working. 

Customary economic adjustments, how- 
ever, do not readily yield to this principle of 
all around conscription. We are accustomed 
to considering "capital" as alien to "labor," 
and to investing it with a sort of sacrosanc- 
tity. There is, therefore, a readier popular 
disposition to acquiesce in conscription of 
men for the battle field than for the grain 
field or the workshop. For the same reason, 
doubtless, there is quite as ready a disposi- 
tion among "capital" owners who are greedy 
for profits however they get them, to favor 
conscription of men for working as for fight- 
ing. But this disposition must be put aside. 
In a democratic country, conscription of 
workers cannot be tolerated for service in any 
establishments but those that are or may be 
brought under governmental operation md 



ownership. It would be repulsively undemo- 
cratic to coerce any man to work for another 
man's profit. So, until we conscript oppor- 
tunities for working, we must not conscript 
men to work. 

In considering the financing of the war in 
a later paper, the subject of conscripting 
wealth may be taken up in practicable form. 
It cannot be taken up in such form in con- 
nection with the fundamental subject that es- 
pecially concerns us now. That subject is the 
essential characteristics and circumstances 
of what we have distinguished as the eco- 
nomic fighting-factor of our country. Until 
civilization is farther advanced than at pres- 
ent in its understanding of industrial rela- 
tionships, conscription of wealth can be ap- 
proximated only, and through financial and 
fiscal adjustments in contradistinction to 
those that are of a more fundamental char- 
acter. 

The first point in connection with our eco- 
nomic fighting-factor, considered funda- 
mentally, relates to the food supply. Alike 
for fighters and for workers, a constant sup- 
ply of food is absolutely necessary. Unless 
soldiers are continuously fed, fighting must 
stop and our war end in defeat and disaster. 
That they cannot be continuously fed from 
existing accumulations of food is now a com- 
monplace of public thought The experiences 
of the war have made it so. The food of sol- 
diers must be produced continuously as they 
consuQie it, And it must be produced by work- 
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ers. Nor soldiers' food alone, but also the 
food of the workers themselves. The whde 
nation, at the seat of war and at hcHne as 
well, must be supplied continuously with food 
by the continuous work of its working peo- 
ple. 

Let it be observed, too, that workers are 
not magicians. They cannot produce food by 
a "Presto, change!'' Neither are they om- 
nipotent. They cannot produce food by fiat 
and out of nothing, as God produced the uni- 
verse. They must produce it laboriously from 
soil, from the earth, from land, from natural 
opportunities. Consequently, in order to 
maintain our food supply for soldiers and 
civilians during the war, there must be not 
only continuous agricultural labor but con- 
tinuously available agricultural land. 

More than that Agricultural products are 
not fit for food until they have b^n subjected 
to preparational processes, some of which are 
extremely laborious and highly technical. 
And both between the farm and the prepara- 
tional processes, and between those processes 
and deliveries to consumers, many and bur- 
densome transportation processes are also 
necessary. These processes of preparation 
and transportation are like those of agricul- 
ture in that they must be effected by con- 
tinuous work — ^human industry, labor. Not 
by wage labor, all of it; but all of it by labor 
of some kind ; and, under existing economic 
adjustments, most of it by wage labor. The 
distinction, however, between wage labor and 
other kinds of labor, is of no great use ex- 
cept for purposes of measuring shares of pro- 
duction. In other respects it is a verbal dis- 
tinction without any economic difference. 
The emphatic consideration, for all present 
purposes, is that continuous labor, continuous 
work, is the only active agency in all the 
processes of food production, from seed and 
soil to mess tables at the front and breakfast 
tables at home. There is also the same pass- 
ive agency as in agriculture — ^natural re- 
sources, without access to which labor is im- 
potent to produce anyiliing. In the prepara- 
tion and distribution of agricultural prod- 
ucts for food, as in the planting and culti- 
vation of those products of the soil, appro- 
priate labor must apply itself to appropriate 
land. 

Is it hinted that labor and land are not the 
only requisites for production? that ma- 
chinery also plays an indispensable part? 



True. Machinery must be used in every pro- 
ductive process. It must be used even in 
agricultural industries if they are to be 
effective for a war like this one. But 
machinery, too, is a continuous product 
of labor from land — of miners from min- 
eral deposits; of "lumber-jacks" from for- 
ests growths; of factory builders on fac- 
tory sites; and of factory workers, with 
thedr vast and diversified background of 
antecedent production by labor from nat- 
ural resources. So it is, also, with trans- 
portation processes. They are carried on by 
means of intricate and ponderous machinery 
which is a product of labor from land. It is 
the same, indeed, throughout the whole in- 
dustrial solidarity — for that is what modem 
industry is. It is a solidarity which suggests 
to the imagination the idea of a gigantic in- 
dividual of multitudinous capabilities, a 
greater man who lives from hand to mouth 
and is continuously dependent upon natural 
resources for opportunities to make his liv- 
ing. All machinery is a continuously re- 
newed product which social labor continuous- 
ly draws from the inexhaustible resources 
that nature offers. Almost as soon as ma- 
chinery is put to use it is worn out and must 
be replaced with new machinery produced 
from land by labor. So must all the other 
"capitar by the aid of which replacements 
of "capital" consumed or destroyed are made, 
and every product for human consumption or 
destruction is secured. 

In all the processes of producing, trans- 
porting and using food-producing machinery, 
and all the processes of producing, preparing, 
transporting and delivering food, labor is the 
necessary active agent and land the indis- 
pensable passive agent Without both there 
can be no machinery, no production, no trans- 
portation. Human existence without them is 
unthinkable. The deeper we look into the 
great simple problems of human life, the 
clearer do we see that food (however exten- 
sive or intricate the modes of producing it) is 
from start to finish a continuous product of 
continuous labor from continuously available 
land. 

This is true also of everything else which 
is necessary for our nation in the war. Cloth- 
ing for our soldiers as well as their food; 
theur equipment of every kind ; their muni- 
tions; the machinery used to produce or 
carry their supplies to them or to serve de- 
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structhre uses against the enemy — ^these and 
everythmsr else necessary to make our mili- 
tary fifirhting-factor effective, all the things 
requisite to prevent our war from resulting 
in disaster, must be produced by the labor of 
our people from the natural resources of our 
country. And in order that this may be done, 
the necessaries of producers, as well as those 
of soldiers, must be obtained through con- 
tinuous labor upon continuously available 
land. While our workers are producing what 
our soldiers need, they must produce also 
what they themselves need. There can be 
no continuous supply of anything consuma- 
ble or destructible, without continuous appli- 
cations of human work to appropriate na- 
tural resources. Everything that the prose- 
cution of our great defensive war demands 
must be produced as we go, and over and over 



again as fast as it is consumed or destroyed. 
This is the new interpretation of the old 
maxim that an "army moves upon its belly." 
For winning the war we are depending upon 
continuous labor in great variety, and this 
continuous labor is dependent upon continu- 
ous access to appropriate natural opportuni- 
ties. 

In the union of labor and land we have our 
economic fighting-factor. To the extent, 
therefore, that labor is hampered by land 
monopoly, to that extent prosecution of the 
war is automatically checked. Consider what 
this means. Is it any less treasonable to 
weaken the effectiveness of our economic 
fighting-factor by land monopoly, than in this 
and other ways to weaken the operations of 
our military fighting-factor? Is there, in- 
deed, any essential or practical difference? 



The Panama Canal and Unearned Increment 

By F. G. Swanson 



All Singletaxeiv and many others are fa- 
miliar with unearned increment collected by 
holders of land bordering on or in vicinity 
of large public improvements. The Panama 
Colon and Panama, and resulting increased 
of thus enriching title holders with no effort 
having been expended or improvements made 
by those who receive liberal returns in un- 
earned increment. 

An examination of the records available 
in Canal Zone courts or offices of Clerks of 
Courts who are ex-officio registrars of prop- 
erty transfers, shows forty-eight (48) re- 
corded sales of acreage real estate (except 
that the hectare is unit of measurement in 
Cientral American countries) between the 
years of 1880 and 1912. This applies only 
to lands within the limits of the (3anal Zone. 
The area involved in such transfers totals 
about 36,926 hectares and the average re- 
corded transfer value is about $2.17 per hec- 
tare. The highest recorded transfer is on 
basis of about five dollars ($5.00) per hec- 
tare and at this valuation market was dull 
and there was but little transfer or demand 
for Canal Zone real estate. It might there- 
fore be reasonable to assume that the land 
transferred was most probably that consid- 
ered most favorably located and for which 
the demand was greatest. 

It is very improbable that any will deny 
that the main reason for enhanced valuation 



of Canal Zone real estate has been the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal and the im- 
provements made in the terminal cities of 
Colon and Panama and resulting increased 
population in turn due to the construction of 
the Canal. It therefore appears reasonable 
to conclude that the increase from the aver- 
age value of land as above indicated to that 
indicated in the following is almost exclu- 
sively due to construction of the Panama 
Canal. 

Those familiar with expropriation pro- 
ceedings in the Canal Zone know that vari- 
ous Joint Land Commissions (two members 
appointed by the Republic of Panama and 
two by the United States in accord with the 
Panama Canal treaty) have existed. The 
commissions of 1907, 1908 and 1913 made 
few if any awards at smaller valuation than 
about $12.00 per hectare. Awards made by 
these conunissions averaged about $20.00 
per hectare or almost ten times the average 
transfer value as secured from records of 
deeds from 1880 to 1912. This enhanced 
valuation is a minimum since settlement for 
claims for the more valuable lands and more 
favorably located are still pending. 

Specific instances of the opinions of own- 
ers as to values depending on the purpose for 
which valuation is made are cited below. 

1. The owners or alleged owners of one 
tract of about 9(H) hectares were assessed for 
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taxes under early Canal administration in 
1904-6 on a valuation of seventy-five cents 
($0.75) per hectare. At that time the cir- 
cuit courts were reviewing authorities in tax 
matters. The owners alleging that they were 
assessed at an excessive valuation appeared 
in court and on testimony under oath as to 
excess valuation had assessment valuation 
reduced to thirty-five cents ($0.35) per hec- 
tare. In 1914, this land was expropriated 
for canal purposes in apparently the same 
condition as when valued at $0.36 per hec- 
tare for taxation. Without appreciable im- 
provements having been made, claim was 
filed in due form before the Joint Land Ck)m- 
mission for $1,826,000.00, or at the rate of 
$2,000.00 per hectare for land that the own- 
ers without having made improvements of 
consequence, testified under oath was excess- 
ively appraised for taxation in 1904 at sev- 
entyfive cents ($0.76) per hectare. This is 
one of the claims still pending before the 
Joint Land Commission, and while it is 
decidedly improbable that any such award as 
claimed will be made, it is most probable that 
award may be made at what will be a great 
advance over appraisals of owners in 1904-6. 

2. Another specific instance of startling 
advance in valuation is in connection with 
what are or have been known as the San 
Lazare lands located also at the Pacific end 
of the Canal Zone and between the Panama- 
Balboa road and the ocean about opposite the 
old Balboa Hotel. 

Expropriation proceedings on this tract 
were inaugurated in 1907. The Joint Land 
Commissioners were, however, unable to 
agree on an award and in accord with terms 
of treaty, this claim was certified to the Um- 
pire appointed to settle cases in dispute be- 
tween the Ck>mmissioners. Before further 
action was taken, the United States with- 
drew expropriation proceedings except for 
an area of one hectare. For this hectare and 
to include one year's occupancy of the entire 
tract of about fifteen hectares, an award of 
one thousand dollars ($1,000.00) was made. 
Prior to certifying claim to the Umpire, one 
of the Panaman Commissioners filed an opin- 
ion that tract was appraised by him at $15,- 
000, or about one thousand dollars per hec- 
tare. The American Commissioners claimed 
that $1,500.00 for the entire tract was a lib- 
eral appraisal. 

In April, 1912, as recorded on page 431 of 



book 6 of Ancon court records, 2,696 square 
metres or about one-quarter hectare was sold 
to the Panama Tramways (Company as re- 
corded in deed for $660.00, or at a rate of 
about $2,600.00 per hectare. This was from 
1907 an advance in five years in unearned in- 
crement of 150 per cent, above the valuation 
of $1,000 which was so liberal that Commis- 
sioners could not agree. 

In 1913 expropriation proceedings were 
again started and the commissioner who had 
filed the opinion giving valuation of one thou- 
sand dollars per hectare in 1907, having been 
replaced as commissioner probably on ac- 
count of political changes in the Republic of 
Panama, became the attorney for the claim- 
ants and filed claim for $603,000.00 or more 
than $40,000.00 per hectare for land that he 
had himself appraised in 1907 at one thou- 
sand dollars per hectare and which appraisal 
was refused by other commissioners because 
as alleged excessive. This claim is still pend- 
ing under docket numbers 1208 and 2851. 

3. Land nearer Panama City and sold on 
square metre basis indicates similar un- 
earned increment. A tract in Chorille (sec- 
tion of Panama nearest Balboa) of 6.72 hec- 
tares or 67,200 square metres was purchased 
in 1903 for one thousand dollars ($1,000.00) , 
or at a rate of about one and one-quarter 
(I14) cents per square metre. This land was 
again sold in 1904 for two thousand dollars 
($2,000.00) or at a rate of about three and 
one-half (Sy^) cents per square metre. At 
about the same time, the San Lazare lands 
were purchased for about four and one-half 
(41^) cents per square metre. Three-sev- 
enths of another seven-hectare tract near 
Panama was purchased (known as Cherillo 
del Manglar) or about three hectares at a 
rate of about five cents per square metre 
after the beginning of Canal operations. 

The above lands are similarly located as 
the land involved in the celebrated Ora Mil- 
ler case before the Joint Land Commission. 
This land was purchased in 1911, fifteen hun- 
dred square metres, from the Los Posites and 
Chorillo del Manglar tract for one thousand 
($1,000.00) dollars as recorded at Ancon 
court book 6, page 27, No. 26 Warranty deed. 
Claim was filed before the Joint Land Com- 
mission for an excessive sum and after con- 
siderable testimony, delay and argument, 
award of $8,667.07 was made or at the rate 
of about $4.00 per square metre with costs 
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and interest for delay. This award was pro- 
tested and carried to the State Department 
at Washin^n, but finally paid. No allega- 
tions were made before the Joint Land Com- 
mission that improvements made after pur- 
chase for about 67 cents per square metre in 
1911, had cost more than 10 cents per square 
metre, giving an unearned increment for two 
years of not less than $3.23 per square metre 
or at a rate of $32,300.00 per hectare. 

There are also a number familiar with 
Joint Land Conmiission proceedings who be- 
lieve the sale and purchase in 1911 at 67 cents 
per square metre for lands that not long prior 
thereto had been transferred at a rate of five 
cents per square metre, was arranged to 
provide a precedent case before the Joint 
Land Commission to be used as basis of value 
for much larger tracts of surrounding land. 

Taking the cost of the Panama Canal at 
about $400,000,000.00, and assuming that 
$2.00 per square metre unearned increment 
could be collected from about eighty (80) 
square miles, or the collection of about 
$20.00 per front foot of allobnent of about 
eighty square miles; in lots of about one 
hundred feet depth, and benefits to sur- 



rounding land would pay for the canal. Or 
collect from acreage tracts about $20.00 per 
hectare, about $8.00 per acre from sur- 
rounding territory to the extent of 75,000 
square miles, and the canal would be 
again paid for. On the basis of awards 
and made awards reasonably anticipated 
and making allowance for still further 
enhanced value of additional territory at 
a greater distance, but due to construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal and development 
of transportation through the Canal, it 
can be confidently stated that the Panama 
Canal will have paid for itself as a real es- 
tate improvement for enhanced valuation, but 
that owing to past and present custom of al- 
lowing title to unused idle lands to remain 
in individuals who pay little or no taxes, such 
benefit accrues not to the people, but is a gift 
of the United States to the property holders 
of Central America, who through no effort 
or energy expended by them, derive the bene- 
fit from public and national and international 
improvements. 

Such instances cannot but add incentive to 
Singletaxers and be influential toward de- 
velopment of Singletiix measures. 



In Praise of Gardens 

By Alpha of the Plough in the London ''Star' 



I was walking with a friend along the 
Spaniards-road the other evening talking on 
the inexhaustible theme of these days, when 
he asked : ''What is the biggest thing that 
has happened to this country as the outcome 
of the war?'' 

"It is within two or three hundred yards 
from here,'' I replied. "Come this way and 
m show it to you." 

He seemed a little surprised, but accom- 
panied me cheerfully enough as I turned 
from the road and plunged through the gorse 
and the trees towards Parliament Fields, 
until we came upon a large expanse of allot- 
ments, carved out of the great play-ground, 
and alive with figures, men, women, and chil- 
dren, some earthing up potatoes, some weed- 
ing onion beds, some thinning out carrots, 
some merely walking along the patches, and 
looking at the fruits of their labour springing 
from the soil. 'There," I said, "is the most 
important result of the war." 



He laughed, but not contemptuously. He 
knew what I meant, and I think he more than 
half agreed. 

And I think you will agree, too, if you will 
think what that stretch of allotments means. 
It is the symptom of the most important re- 
vival, the greatest spiritual awakening this 
country has seen for generations. Where- 
ever you go that symptom meets you. Here 
in Hampstead allotments are as plentiful as 
blackberries in autmnn. A friend of mine 
who lives in Beckenham tells me there are 
fifteen hundred in his parish. In the neigh- 
bourhood of London there must be m^ny 
thousands. In the country as a whole there 
must be hundreds of thousands. If dear old 
Joseph Fels could revisit the glimpses of the 
moon and see what is happening, see the va- 
cant lots and waste spaces bursting into 
onion beds and potato patches, what joy 
would be his ! He was the forerunner of the 
revival, the passionate pilgrim of the Vacant 
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Lot; but his hot gospel fell on deaf ears, and 
he died just before the trumpet of war awak- 
ened the sleeper. 

Do not suppose that the greatness of this 
thing that is happening can be measured in 
terms of food. That is important, no doubt, 
but it is not the most important thing. I do 
not know whether the allotment movement 
will add appreciably to our food supplies, but 
I am confident that it will add more tiian any- 
thing else to the spiritual resources of the 
nation. It is the beginning of a war on the 
disease that is blighting our people. What is 
wrong with us? What is the root of our 
social and spiritual ailment? Is it not the 
divorce of the people from the soil ? For gen- 
erations the wholesome red blood of the 
country has been sucked into the great towns, 
and we have seen grow up a vast machine of 
industry that has made slaves of us, shut out 
the light of the fields from our lives, left our 
children to grow like weeds in the slums, 
rootless and waterless, poisoned the healthy 
instincts of nature implanted in us, and put 
in their place the rank growths of the streets. 
Can you walk through a London working- 
class district or a Lancashire cotton town, 
with their huddle of airless streets, without a 
feeling of despair coming over you at the 
sense of this enormous perversion of life into 
the arid channels of death? Can you take 
pride in an Empire on which the sun never 
sets when you think of the courts in which, 
as Will Crooks says, the sun never rises? 

And now the sun is going to rise. We have 
started a revolution that will not end until 
the breath of the earth has come back to the 
soul of the people. The' tyranny of the ma- 
chine is going to be broken. The tyranny of 
the land monopoly is going to be lifted. Yes, 
you say, but these people that I see working 
on the allotments are not the people from the 
courts and the slums; but professional men, 
the superior artisan, and so on. That is true. 
But the movement must get hold of the in- 
telligenzia first. The important thing is that 
the breach in the prison is made ; the fresh 
air is filtering in ; the idea is bom — ^not still- 
bom, mind you, but bom a living thing. It 
is a way of salvation that will not be lost, and 
that all will traverse. 

This is not mere dithyrambic enthusiasm. 
Take a man out of the street and put him in 
a garden, and you have made a new creature 
pf him. I h^ve seen th? miri^cle again wd 



again. I know a bus conductor, for example, 
outwardly the most ordinary of his kind. But 
one night I touched the key of his soul, men- 
tioned allotments, and discovered that this 
man was going about his daily work irradi- 
ated by the thought of his garden triumphs. 
He had got a new purpose in life. He had 
got the spirit of the earth in his bones. It 
is not only the humanising influence of the 
garden, it is its democratising influence too. 
When Adam delved and Eve span. 
Where was then the gentleman? 
You can get on terms with the lowliest if you 
will discuss gardens. I know a distinguished 
public servant and scholar whose allotment 
is next to that of a bricklayer. They have 
become fast friends, and the bricklayer, be- 
ing the better man at the job, has unconsci- 
ously assumed the role of a kindly master 
encouraging a well meaning but not very 
competent pupil. 

And think of the cleansing influence of all 
this. Light and air and labour — ^these are 
the medicines not of the body only, but of the 
soul. It is not ponderable things alone that 
are found in gardens, but the great wonder 
of life, the peace of nature, the influences of 
sunsets and seasons and of all the intangible 
things to which we can give no name, not 
because they are small, but because they are 
outside the compass of our speech. You will 
not find much help from the God that Mr. 
Wells has discovered, or invented, but the 
God that dwells in gardens is sufficient for 
all our needs — let the theologians say what 
they will. 

Not God in gardens? When the eve is 
cool. 

Nay, but I have a sign — 

Tis very sure — God walks in mine. 

But perhaps you will say that this is only 
a temporary wave, bom of the war and 
destined to subside with the war. Well, I 
am not going to prophesy ; but I believe we 
are in the presence of a revolution that will 
transform the thought and outlook of the 
nation. We have found the land, and we are 
going back to possess it. 



The nation which {ndul^ea toward another mm 
habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, it in some 
dcfrree, a slave. It is a slave to its animosity, mr 
to its affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it 
astray from {ts dpty and iti intereit— ^Ireorge Wash- 
ington 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 

Week EndixiK August 28. 

The War lUv^niM Bill 

The Senate on Aug. 22 voted to reinstate in the 
War Revenue Bill the so-called Lenroot amend- 
ments, adopted by the House and then cut out of the 
bin by the Senate Finance Committee. The follow- 
ing table shows the increases over the rates recom- 
mended by the Committee: 

Committee Lenroot 
Bracket. Rates. Amendments. 

I 30,000 to $ 80,000 12% 18.79% 

80,000 to 100,000 16% 17.5 ^c 

100,000 to 150,000 20% 21.85% 

150,000 to 200,000 28% 25 ^ 

200,000 to 250,000 24% 80 % 

250,000 to 300,000 29% 33.75% 

300,000 to 500,000 81% 37.5 % 

These rates are in addition to the existing normal 
inccnne taxes, which run as high as 17% on large 
incomes. 

The vote on reinstating the Lenroot amendments 
was as follows: 

For the amendments: Democrats — Ashurst, 
Broussard, Chamberlain, Fletcher, Gore, Hardwick, 
Hollis, Husting, Kendrick, Kirby, McKellar, Phelan, 
Pomerene, Reed, Robinson, Shafroth, Sheppard, 
Smith (South Carolina), Thompson, Trammell and 
Vardaman. Republicans — Borah, Brady, Curtis, 
Gronna, Johnson (California), Jones (Washington), 
Kenyon, La Follette, McNary, Norris, Poindexter, 
Sherman, Sterling and Townsend. Total, 85. 

Against the amendments: Democrats — CSerry, 
James, Lewis, Martin, Myers, Ransdell, Saulsbury, 
Shields, Simmons, Smith (Maryland), Swanson and 
Wolcott Republicans — Calder, Colt, Dillingham, 
France, Frelinghuysen, Hale, Kellogg, Knox, Lodge, 
McCumber, Nelson, New, Page, Penrose, Smith 
(Michigan), Smoot, Wadsworth, Watson and Weeks. 
Total, 81. 

The Senate also adopted, by unanimous vote, an 
amendment by Senator Crerry increasing the rates 
on incomes in excess of $500,000. The Finance Com- 
mittee bill provided a rate of 89% on all incomes 
between $500,000 and $1,000,000, and a rate of 45% 
on all incomes over $1,000,000. The Crerry amend- 
ment provides a rate of 35% on incomes from $500,- 
000 to $750,000; 45% on incomes from $750,000 to 
$1,000,000; and 50% on all incomes over $1,000,000. 
In order to make these schedules conform with those 
of the Lenroot amendments, which tax incomes from 
$300,000 to $500,000, at 37.5%, the Senate is ex- 
pected to increase the rate on incomes from $500,000 
to $750,000 to 40%. 

The Senate rejected an amendment by Senator La 
Follette still further increasing the income tax rates. 
The amendments so far adopted add approximately 
$78,000,000 to the amount that will be raised by the 
bilL 

It was expected that by the end of this week the 
Senate would have voted on the excess war profits 
schedule of the bill. The bill now provides a levy 
on a sliding scale, approximating about 20%, and 
estimated to return about $5(t2,000,000. It is gener- 
ully conceded that this rate will be materially in« 



creased. Senators Hiram W. Johnson, Kenyon, 
Borah and La Follette will lead in an attempt to 
amend the bill to provide a flat rate of 80%, which 
would equal the rate levied by England. 

Urges Pay-as-You-Go Policy 

Lord C^ief Justice Reading of England, a leading 
authority on financial matters, has issued a warning 
to America against letting posterity pay for the 
war, as proposed by those ^o favor raising the 
major part of war revenues from bond issues. He 
said in an authorized interview with the United 
Press: 

"The time has arrived when little measures will 
not suffice. Sweeping action is necessary. Sound 
finance required that we pay for the war as far as 
possible out of war time taxation. Britain, recog- 
nizing this, is now unprecedentedly conscripting 
wealth, and very soon she must greatly increase 
taxes on incomes. Germany disregarded a fair and 
democratic method and is raising only an infinitesi- 
mal portion of her war expenses from incomes and 
war profits. In the future Germany will suffer the 
consequences of this policy." 

Cost ci the War 

Chairman Kitchin of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives made public 
on Monday the latest estimate of Secretary McAdoo 
of the Treasury Department of the cost of the first 
year of war. According to this estimate, the grand 
total of government expenditures for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1918, will be $19,300,000,000. Of this 
sum $10,000,000,000 will be the actual war cost; 
$7,000,000,000 will be loaned to the Allies; the Ship- 
ping Board will expend approximately $1,000,000,- 
000; and the ordinary expenses of the Government 
will be about $1,300,000,000. The New York Tribune 
reported that the Treasury Department has recom- 
mended and the finance committees of the House and 
Senate have tentatively agreed, that the proportion 
of money to be raised by taxation to the money to be 
raised by bond issues shall be about 3 to 7. To con- 
form with this plan, it was reported that the pending 
revenue bill would be amended to raise about $3,000,- 
000,000 of the $11,000,000,000 required, outside of 
loans to the Allies, for the first year's operations. 
This is in conflict with President Wilson's recommen- 
dation that at least half the required money be 
raised by taxation. A total of $5,000,000,000, plus 
$2,000,000,000 in certificates of indebtedness, was 
authorized several months ago by the first bond bill. 
Secretary McAdoo has submitted to Congress a new 
bond bill calling for the issuance of over $7,000,000,- 
000 in bonds, of which $3,000,000,000 is to take up 
outstanding bonds issued at a lower rate of interest; 
$2,000,000,000 in certificates of indebtedness; and 
$2,000,000,000 in a new kind of bond called war 
savings certificates, to be issued probably through 
the postal savings system in small denominations 
and to run for not more than five years. The rates 
of interest were not named in the bill drafted by the 
Treasury Department, but it is reported that the 
long-term bonds will probably bear 4 per cent and 
the war savings certifieates 5 per cent. The new 
l)pnd bill calls fgr .a (9^1 of $11.538,846«460. Only 
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half of th# $4,000,000,000 in certificates of indebted- 
ness would be in circulation at any one time, under 
the plan adopted. Therefore, anotiier bond issue of 
$2,000,000,000 or an increase in the tax rates to raise 
at least $5,000,000,000 instead of thei proposed 
13,000,000,000 from taxation will be required. 

Embargo on Erports 

President Wilson issued an order on the 27th for- 
bidding: the shipment of goods to European neutral 
countries except under license. The order extends 
the list of goods that require license to other neu- 
trals than European countries to include, cotton, 
meats, sugar, and most of America's other export 
commodities. All shipments to Germany or to her 
allies are absolutely prohibited. Heretofore Amer- 
ican goods were kept out of those countries by means 
of the British blockade. Now the control is directiy 
assumed by this country. The purpose of the new 
order is to prevent any supplies from reaching Ger- 
many or her allies directly from this country, or 
indirectly from neutrals because of American ship- 
ments to those countries. 

Supporting the Administration 

William Jennings Bryan said in a Chicago inter- 
view on the 27th regarding the sentiment he had 
found in travelling over the country delivering 
Chautauqua addresses, that the desire to support the 
Government in the war was almost universal, and 
added: 

''Any dissension among us as to the prosecution of 
the war will have a tendency to prolong it and 
make it more costly in money and men. The more 
any one favors peace the more loyally he should 
support the government as the only means of hasten- 
ing peace. 

"There can be but one end to the war — ^the over- 
throw of Germany. I find the desire to support the 
government practically universaL If a different im- 
pression prevails anywhere it is based on the fact 
that newspapers report the exceptional rather than 
the ordinary thi^ig. If one man of a thousand utters 
some disloyal sentiment the disloyalty of the one 
man is announced while the loyalty of the 999 is 
not emphasized." 

Standing for Law and Order 

Governor Frazier of North Dakota in attempting 
to calm over-wrought persons, and restrain officials 
who have gone beyond their proper bounds in re- 
straint of obnoxious persons has issued an execu- 
tive order calling attention to the deplorable hap- 
penings in South Dakota and Montana, where the 
rights of individuals have been trampled upon by 
mobs in the guise of safety committees, labor or- 
ganizations and even by peace officers. Governor 
Frazier adds: 

To some of these misguided mobs and officers 
it seems to be a crime to be seeking work and 
not to possess money. Men have been illegally 
searched, beaten, deported and otherwise mis- 
treated contrary to all law and in direct violation 
of the inalienable rights of every citizen. I wish it 
distinctiy understood that no such unwarranted 
actions against the rights of any individual will 
be tolerat94 m th}9 0tate whil^ I am governor. 



No official has a legal right to search any man» 
without a search warrant. He has no right to 
deport any man because he is without money, or 
because he demands higher wages. The federal 
and state constitutions guarantee to individuals 
certain rights. These rights must be respected. 
The surest way to lose our liberties and constitu- 
tional rights is to take them away from those who 
are less fortunate. Abuse of official power is but 
to weaken all respect for law and order. Officials 
must protect the weak as well as the strong. I 
call upon you to sustain me in making North 
Dakota a model state of law and order. 

Collective Bargaining in Ship Yards 

The Shipping Board, its Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and the Navy Department have signed an 
agreement with organized labor as represented by 
Mr. Gompers and other officials of the American 
Federation of Labor and the international unions 
affected providing that all disputes as to wages, 
hours and condition in plants working for the Gov- 
ernment shall be adjusted by representatives of the 
men and of the employing interest. The agreement 
creates an adjustment board to consist of one mem- 
ber representing the public, to be appointed by the 
President, one member to represent the onploying 
interest, to be named by the Shipping Board, and one 
member to represent labor, to be named by Mr. 
Gompers. President Wilson appointed V. Everit 
Macy, of New York, President of the National Civic 
Federation, as the representative of the public 
When a dispute arises in any plant under the Ship- 
ping Board or working on a contract for the Board, 
a representative of the owners of the plant and of 
the employes therein will be invited to sit and vote 
with the adjustment board. Examiners will be 
appointed to investigate complaints and to adjust 
differences by mediation where possible. The decis- 
ions of the board are to be accepted as binding by 
the unions whose officers signed the agreement, and 
by the Shipping Board. 

Soldiers Riot in Texas 

As a result of a clash between Negro soldiers of 
the Twenty-fourth United States Infantry stationed 
at Houston, Texas, and the police of that city, a 
number of mutinous troops, estimated at 125, seized 
guns and ammunition, and engaged in a riot that 
resulted in the death of 17 persons, and the wound- 
ing of several others. The city was immediately 
placed under martial law. The men have been taken 
to Columbus, New Mexico, ^ere they will be tried 
by court martial. Major General George Bell, Jr., 
is in charge. The mutinous soldiers have been in- 
dicted for murder by the civil authorities, but the 
army officials insist upon trying them. Many pro- 
tests have been made by citizens of towns in the 
neighborhood of army camps in the South against 
sending Negro troops to that part of the country. 
The war department had but recentiy decided to 
make no distinction between white and colored troops. 
No further action has been taken. 

Arctic Exploration - 

Donald B. MacMillan's Arctic Exploration expedi- 
tion arrived at Sydney, N. S., on the 26th on the re- 
lief steamer Neptm^^ alter f Qur y^rs spent in the 
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polar regions. MacMillan, who was one of Rear 
Admiral Peary's lieutenants on his successful dash 
to tiie North Pole, reports that Crockerland, re- 
ported by Peary, does not exist, but was due to a 
mirage seen by them both. Dr. Edmund Otis Hovey, 
Curator of Geology at the American Museum of 
Natural History, who spent two years and two 
months with the MacMillan party, but who was 
compelled to return in advance of the expedition, 
and started five months ago with dogs and sleds, 
arrived in the United States at the same time Mac- 
MOlan reached Sydney. The expedition is said to 
have accumulated a large amount of valuable data. 
Altc^gether five vessels have been employed by the 
expedition, at a cost of $300,000. [See vol. xvi, p. 
709; xvii, p. 1165; current volume, page 668.] 

Suppression of Periodicab 

Judge Charles M. Hough, of the Federal Court 
of the Vermont district, in declining to dismiss his 
order staying the injunction obtained by The Masaea 
Against tiie Post Office, commented on the reported 
intention of Mr. Burleson to deprive The Masses of 
its second-class mailing privilege. Mr. Burleson 
later carried out this intention, acting on the ground 
that The Masses, its August issue having been de- 
nied the use of the mails by his own order, was not 
continuously issued. Judge Hough said: 

'"That the Postmaster General intends (if he does 
80 ktend) to assign as a ground for such exclusion, 
plamtifTs failure to mail the August number of its 
periodical, when he knows that he was himsetf the 
sole reason for such omission on plaintifTs part, 
sounds like a poor joke. Tis as if a policeman 
knocked a man down and then arrested him for 
encumbering: the sidewalk." 

European War 

A spirited offensive has been maintained through- 
ont the vreek by the Entente Allies. The British by 
a series of lesser engagements have tightened their 
hoM upon Lens, and improved their positions east of 
Ypres. The French have made heavy inroads upon 
the Germans on both sides of the Mouse before Ver- 
dun, taking: & large number of prisoners, and recap- 
torbg the last of the important fortifications taken 
by the Germans during their great drive on Verdun. 
The Italian advance has continued over a wide area 
north of Gorizia, and in the Hermada Mountains 
near the coast. The prisoners taken of the Aus- 
trians number over 600 officers and 23,000 men. The 
Russian situation appears ta be Uttle changed. 
The Germans claimed material gains before Riga, 
hut Russia denies that there is any danger of losing 
the city. At other points on the Russian line and in 
Roumania the German advance is meeting with more 
resistance. This, together with the heavy assaults 
of the British, French and Italian armies, appears to 
indicate that Germany lacks sufficient men to hold 
all her lines at once. [See current vol., page 821.] 

The approaching conference to be held at Stock- 
holm continues a bone of contention among the vari- 
ous labor groups and Socialist bodies of the several 
countries. No changes have been announced in 
Fnmce or England or the United States regarding 
the attitude of the foreign offices. 



No Government has officially replied to the peace 
proposal of Pope Benedict, though there are rumors 
that the replies may go forward at an early date. 
Indications are that none of the Entente Allies will 
give a favorable answer. The German Government 
has made no statement. Chancellor Michaelis has 
announced that he will consult with the newly cre- 
ated government council composed of seven members 
of the Reichstag and seven members of the Bundes- 
rat before replying to the Pope's proposal 

* * 

The number of British merchantmen sunk by 
mines and torpedoes during the week, as announced 
by the Admiralty, was fifteen of over 1,600 tons and 
three of less than that tonnage. The arrivals during 
the week were 2,888 and the departures, 2,764. 

* * 

Plans for the mobilization of the American forces 
are being put through with increasing dispatch 
as the men gather for the training camps. The 
Shipping Board has outlined a plan for an eighteen 
months' building program involving a billion dollars. 
One-half of this sum is to be used in the construction 
of fabricated steel vessels, one-quarter to pay for 
the commandeered vessels now building, and one- 
quarter for the construction of steel and wooden 
vessels. Secretary Daniels is presenting to Congress 
a plan involving the building of a large number of 
destroyers as the most effective means of meeting 
the submarine menace. This involves the expendi- 
ture of $850,000,000. 

Russia 

The National Council Assembly that met at Mos- 
cow on the 26th is the center of attention. The 
extremists oppose it as unrepresentative of the work- 
ing classes, and ordered a one day strike in protest 
Dispatches indicate that the strike was quite limited 
in extent. Premier Kerensky delivered a spirited 
address of an hour and a half. He boldly defended 
the acts of the Government to bring prder out of 
chaos, and expressed a determination to continue 
that policy till the revolution was fully accomplished. 
Speaking of the dangers from the extremists he de- 
clared: "All attempts with armed force against the 
people's power wiU be crushed with blood and iron." 
Declaring that he would be absolutely frank with 
them, he said: 

Citisens, the state is passing through a period 
of mortal danger. I do not say more, for you all 
understand, xou see it, for each of you experi- 
ences it in a different way. You all know the task 
incumbent upon you, for the struggle against a 
powerful, implacable and or^nized enemy de- 
mands great sacrifices, self-denial, deep love of our 
country and the forgetting of domestic quarrels. 
Unfortunately, not all who are able are willing to 
offer all this on the altar of their country, rumed 
by war, and they thus render the critical situation 
of our country more serious every dav. 

In our political life this process of disorganiza- 
tion is worse, even causing certain nationalities 
living in Russia to seek their salvation, not in close 
union with the mother country, but in separatist 
aspirations. On top of all this came the shameful 
events at the front when Russian troops, forget- 
ting their duty to their country, gave way without 
resistance to pressure of the enemy and thus 
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forged for their people fresh chaini of despotisin. 
We fell to low because we could not free ourselves 
from the fatal inheritance of the old regime which 
we hated, but obeyed because we feared it There- 
fore now, when power rests on liberty, not on 
bayonets, we are transported with delight, al- 
though tiiere is some hereditary distrust of this 

new power. 

* * 

President Wilson sent to the chairman of the As- 
sembly the following message: 

I take the liberty to send to the members of the 
great council now meeting in Moscow the cordial 
greetings of their friends, the people of the United 
States, to express their confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of ideas of democracy and self-govern- 
ment against all enemies within and without, and 
to ffive their renewed assurance of every material 
and moral assistance they can extend to the Gov- 
ernment of Russia in the promotion of the common 
cause in which the two nations are unselfishly 
united. 

NOTES 

— The People's Council will hold a national con- 
ference in Minneapolis on September 1. 

— The American Alliance for Labor and Democ- 
racy will hold a national conference at Minneapolis 
on September 5. 

—The Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor will convene at 
Joilet, Illinois, October 15. All affiliated organiza- 
tions are urged to send representatives. 

— The sliding scale of maximum prices to be paid 
for live cattle has been fixed by the British Food 
Controller as follows: For September, $17.76 per 
hundred pounds; October, $17.28; November and 
December, $16.08; and for January, $14.40. 

— The Japanese House of Representatives has a 
Reprimand Committee that recently compiled a 
member to present a written apology for language 
used in ai speech in which he said: ''The pro-gov- 
ernment members talk so much that they are a 
nuisance." 

— A ship of 200 tons has been built of iron and 
concrete in Christiania according to a new plan. 
The time required was three weeks, but it is expected 
that succeeding vessels will require only half the 
time. It is intended to start a wholesale building 
of iron and concrete ships of 200, 500 and 1,000 tons. 

— The beet sugar producers have come to an agree- 
ment with the Food Administration to limit the 
price of their sugar to a basis that is expected to 
result in a reduction of one and a half cents a pound 
from the present price. This will save the consum- 
ing public $30,000,000 between now and the first of 
next year. 

— ^As a war emergency measure the National 
Forest ranges are carrying this summer approxi- 
mately 100,000 more cattle and 200,000 more sheep 
than in ordinary years, according to the grazing 
experts of the Forest Service. Ordinarily the Na- 
tional Forests furnish pasturage for about 1,800,000 
cattle and horses and 7,800,000 head of sheep. 

— President Wilson announced on the 2l8t the 
scale of prices for bituminous coal at the mine in the 
several districts. In the principal fields the price is 
$2 or less for run of mine coal. The highest price 
was $8.50 a ton for prepared sizes of coal in the 



Washington fields; the lowest was $1.90 in the "Big 
Seam" district of Alabama. 

— James E. Ferguson was suspended from the 
office of Governor of Texas on the 24th when the 
board of nine managers named by the House of 
Representatives presented to the Senate twenty-one 
articles of impeachment for official misconduct. The 
Senate has set August 29 as the date of the trial. 
W. P. Hobby, Lieutenant Governor, succeeds to the 
Governorship, pending the result of the trial. 

— The new Federal Child Labor Law provides 
that after September first no child under 14 may 
be employed in any factory, mill, workshop, or can- 
nery in the United States whose products are to 
be shipped in interstate commerce, and no child 
under 16 in any mine or quarry. The working day 
of children 14 and 15 years of age in factories may 
not be longer than 8 hours and they may not be 
employed between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

— Cuba has given to the United States Govern- 
ment the four large German steamships seized as 
prizes of war by the Cuban Government when war 
was declared on Germany. A fifth and smaller ves- 
sel seized will be retained by Cuba as a transport for 
army supplies. No price was asked by the Cuban 
Government, but the ships were placed at the dis- 
posal of the American Government as part of her 
contribution toward winning the war. 

PRESS OPINIONS 

Compellinf National Sanrioe 

The World (New York), August 22.— Senator 
Johnson's speech on the War-Revene Bill, in which 
he declared that "those who coin the blood of war 
are the oneiT best able to bear the expense of war," 
expresses the s^itiment of the great mass of Ameri- 
can people. 

The first item of sound taxation in a War-Revenue 
Bill is war profit. By that we mean the increased 
income of individuals and corporations which is due 
solely to the war itself. A Congress that wisely and 
justly conscripts men cannot well hesitate to con- 
script this money. 

The California Senator's demand is wholly in har- 
mony with the utterances of President Wilson <m 
this question of taxation and profits. The President 
went to the heart of the economic issue in his war 
address to Congress on April 2 when he said: 

Patriotism leaves profits out of the question. In 
these days of our supreme trial, when we are 
sending hundreds of thousands of our young men 
across the seas to serve a great cause, no true man 
who stays behind to work for them and sustain 
thmn by his labor will ask himself ^at he is 
personally going to make out of that labor. No 
true patriot will permit himself to take toll of 
their neroism in monev, or seek to grow rich by 
the shedding of their blood. He will give as freely 
and with as unstinted self-sacrifice as they. When 
they are giving their lives, will he not at least 
give his money? 

Russia and the Land Question 

Count Ilya Tolstoi in September Century. — 
^The sole ambition of the illiterate peasant is for 
land^ more land, and again more land. This ques- 
tion will be the principal problem to face not only 
at the present time, but in the future. This ques- 
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ti<m cannot be settled by the abolition of property 
in land, because that would be an attack upon the 
prindpte of property itself. It cannot be determined 
by State purchase of the land, and therefore the 
question win remain, I fear, the most acute problem 
for Russia, and one which will not infrequently 
prove the cause of new disturbances in the future. 
The only solution must be found in an increased tax 
on land, and this principle leads us inevitably to the 
doctrines of the Singletax as advocated by the great 
American economist, Henry George." 

Leo Tolstoi, who lived closer to the people than 
any other man in Russia, realized the needs of the 
Russian people and their struggles for the land. He 
devoted to this question a great deal of his atten- 
tion, believing that the solution of the problem was 
in the adoption of the Singletax. After studying 
Henry George's ''Progress and Poverty," he became 
a confirmed believer in the latter's principles, and 
wrote several articles on the subject, particularly 
*TTie Great Iniquity," and "The Slavery of Our 
Times." He even consecrated to his ideal the whole 
second part of his great novel, "Resurrection." 

He also tried to interest the members of the sec- 
ond Duma and the president of the cabinet. But 
Singletax interested only a few members of the 
more radical party. Henry George's followers in 
Russia are not many, and I fear that during the 
present crisis his beautiful ideal will not have ade- 
quate support, although I hope that at some future 
time his dream will be realized in Russia. 

Idle Land and FckxI Scarcity 

New Bedford Evening Standard, August 22. — 
A study of the statistics of the unimproved land 
within this country is about all that is needed to 
convert a thinking man to the idea that some com- 
pulsive power is necessary to get that land into 
a position to pay for the space in the world it occu- 
pies. In this practical world it is pretty generally 
agreed that everybody ought to do something to 
jostify his existence, and that an excuse of use or 
beauty ought to underly the tolerance of inanimate 
things. This does not always work out in fact, un- 
fortunately. Folks are too often too little helpful, 
and the earUi is encumbered with things that are 
uselessly blocking the way. That all seems a per- 
sonal affair, however, outside the reach of a general 
edict against it. The things a man shall have in 
his private life or the things that he shall do so 
long as he does not interfere with others' rights, 
stays outside the general interest — but how can a 
student of the national welfare look over the statis- 
tics of unused land and, realizing its possibilities 
as a source of revenue through several different 
channels of possible usefulness, turn away indiffer- 
ent to a situation that is really creating a national 
problem? . . . There is idle land enough, to be 
sure, t^have brought into existence the Single- 
taxer's contention that tolerating its idleness, not 
to say encouraging it, is at the basis of all our eco- 
nomic difficulties; and we are getting just now a 
sufficiently positive demonstration of the effective- 
ness of shutting off speculation in food supplies as 
a means of bringing down the price to stir new f aiUi 
in the Singletaxers' argument that eliminating the 
posdbility of speculation in land would be the power- 
ful move in increasing land productiveness. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

SOCIALIZING BUSINESS 

One big development after another has followed 
the people's coming into power in the National 
House in this country in 1910. In 1912 the con- 
servative vote was only 27 per cent, of the total 
vote. Then came the tariff revision downward, fol- 
lowed by the enactment of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, the national child labor law, more and more 
freedom for the people of Philippines, citizenship for 
the people of Porto Rico, refusal to go buccaneering 
in Mexico, the pooling of our stupendous strength 
with the other free people of the world who were set 
upon by military autocracies in an endeavor to hold 
themselves in power, and soon is to come the en- 
actment of the National Food and Fuel law. What 
does it mean? 

This new law will mean that an effective start is 
being made in a new field — the direct limitation of 
excessive profits in Trade. This principle of direct 
limitation of profits is now being applied in the 
natural monopolies, such as the railroads and the 
other public utilities, and now the system is being 
extended to Trade— profiteering in Trade is to be 
ended. The prohibitions in the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law and its amendments have not remedied 
the evil, but direct limitation, through the license 
system, will do it, unquestionably, hence the bitter 
fight against it by Big Business. Various forms 
of strategy are being resorted to, one thing being 
the new section five which the Smiate was induced 
to accept temporarily, which the House and the 
President have no intention of accepting. A really 
effective system is to be installed. 

In future years we shall look back upon this fight 
as one of the great victories whereby the people 
are recovering their civil liberty. Only a start has 
as yet been made but by all means let us recognize 
what it is that is taking place! And it is the ex- 
istence of a hard-fought war that is enabling the 
people's representatives to make the advance. 

GBORGE H. SHIBLEY. 

LITTLE ROCK ADOPTS THIN EDGE 
OF SITE-TAX 

The city council of Little Rock, Arkansas, by a 
vote of twelve to two, July 80th adopted a sanitary 
ordinance imposing against land-values only an in- 
spection fee of one mill on the assessed valuation of 
all lots within the corporated limits of the city, with 
a minimum fee of 50 cents per lot. No fee is charged 
for buildings on or improvements to lots. 

The ordinance provides that, under the general su- 
pervising direction of the mayor and city council, 
and specific orders of the heads of the police, fire, 
electrical, plumbing and health departments, their 
employes shall at least twice annually inspect each 
lot and see that land owners keep their lots in sani- 
tary and healthful condition and the fire hazard 
maintained at minimum. Owners of lots under this 
ordinance are required to keep weeds and brush cut, 
pools, drains or holes where water may stand and 
mosquitoes breed drained, earth mold under buildings' 
removed, electric wiring and plumbing in safe and 
sanitary condition, etc. 
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The revenue-producing provisions of the ordinance 
are said by leading attorneys to be strictly in accord- 
ance with the constitution and statutory laws of the 
state. The ordinance is baaed upon the modem 
conception of justification for equitable taxation, — 
that of service rendered instead of the iniquitous 
subterfuge of "ability to pay." 

Little Rock has therefore passed her first revenue- 
producing ordinance tending toward untaxing pro- 
ductive and distributive business and industry and 
toward directly taxing the non-use and under-use 
of public-produced land-values. The tendency of the 
ordinance is toward increasing the purchasing power 
of probably over 90 per cent of the people, stimulat- 
ing building, business and industry, and toward de- 
creasing the cost of doing business and the inexcus- 
ably high net cost of living. 

In passing this ordinance each councilman was 
previously advised by personal letter that the land- 
values to be taxed by the ordinance are wholly due 
to the presence and activity of population, the super- 
vision and service of the city government, the contin- 
ually increasing expenditure of municipal funds, 
and that this would be the only state and city tax 
that cannot be ultimatdy shifted to consumers. 

Cities and states can grow naturally only in pro- 
portion as they cease taxing business and industry 
and take instead the land-values collectively pro- 
duced. 

The passage of this ordinance, in spite of the slight 
amount of equitably obtained revenue it will pro- 
duce, therefore tends to put Little Rock in a class, 
economically, with such progressive cities as Hous- 
ton, Tex., Vancouver, B. C, Pittsburgh and Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

It is to be hoped that the November Arkansas 
State Constitutional Convention will make adequate 
provision for rapidly extending the principle of home 
rule in land-value taxation along the line of service 
rendered, instead of on the depressingly inequitable 
principle of "ability to pay," which of course actu- 
ally means the ultimate shifting of the tax burden to 
productive and distributive business, to industry, and 
finally to consumers. Diminishing the purchasing 
power of the great mass of society adversely aifects 
every business and is the invariable forerunner of 
"hanl times." K. P. ALIXANDIB. 

Little Rock, Ark. 

BOOKS 

FnuiUln Spenoer SpaUUnr, Man and Bishop. By John 
Howard Melish. Published by The MacMillan Company, N. Y. 
1917. Price $2.tS net. 

One need not be either churchman or Socialist 
to read with interest and admiration the descrip- 
tion which this book gives of one who was both. 

The son of a missionary bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church whose diocese covered Colorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico with its central seat at 
Denver, the subject of this biography seemed 
marked for the church from his earliest years. 
''But" said he to his mother when showing some 
hesitation about beginning theological studies, "I 
can't get over the feeling of being supported on 
other people's money. The life of a clergryman is 
not independent somehow!" 

He entered the ministry however and became him- 



self a missionary bishop. He was elected in 1904 
by the General Convention of the Episcopal Church, 
Bishop of Utah. It was a struggling and inpeconi- 
ous Diocese to which he came, and he had to do Ids 
share of begging ^ich, even for a good cause, ^ras 
irksome to him. 

But his biographer says: ''The great contribti- 
tion which Frank Spalding made to the church is 
the demonstration that an independent mind may 
enter the profession of the ministry and be free to 
seek the truth — ^religious and social, and proclaim 
it, provided he is willing to pay the price of free- 
dom." 

His theological studies were made at the General 
Theological Seminary of the Episcopal Church at 
New York (which institution his biographer treats 
with altogether too evident a hostile bias to be con- 
vincing). He was first in charge of a city church 
in his father's diocese, and then headniaster of 
Jarvis Hall, a church school in Denver. While in 
this latter position he began to take an active in- 
terest in political and sociological inquiries, throw- 
ing himself heartily into the Bryan free-silver cam- 
paign of 1896. 

In 1897, however, he became the rector of a large 
and long established parish in Erie, Pennsylvania, 
a position that his father occupied before he be- 
came bishop. He allied himself while there quite 
definitely with the type of theological thought known 
as the "Broad Church School" in the Anglican com- 
munion, and perhaps not quite so definitely with 
that type of sociological opinion known as "Christian . 
Socialism." 

His trend to Socialism aroused some oppontion 
but it did not prevent a fairly successful pastorate 
— and much manly, straightforward and truly re- 
ligious work was accomplished by him among both 
the leisure' and 'laboring' classes of Erie. 

His trend towards "Modernism" as it might be 
called, in ecclesiastical affairs, provoked some oppo- 
sition in the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies at 
the General Convention in 1904, after he had been 
named by the House of Bishops as Bishop of Utah, 
and it did not prevent his confirmation — the organ 
of the High Church party declaring that he was 
"a broad-minded Churchman" rather than a "Broad 
Churchman." His sister wrote to his mother: 
"When they get Frank in the House of Bishops — 
theyll have a new article — one who does not care 
for rings or crosses or robes." 

Becoming bishop, he devoted himself assiduously 
and devotedly to the missionary work to which he 
had been called, until his death in Salt Lake City 
by an automobile accident at the too early age of 
forty-nine, while at the height of physical and in- 
tellectual vigor. He had then for a good while 
formally announced himself as a convinced Marx- 
ian Socialist, and in addition to his work as a 
Christian missionary among adventurers, working 
miners, pioneers, mormons and Indians, he found 
time to show his missionary spirit in another direc- 
tion by bringing before the rich and powerful of 
his communion, his Socialistic convictions. 

Notable defenses of Socialism and what he be- 
lieved to be the rights of Labor and the remedies 
for its grievances were his address at the conse- 
cration of a Bishop for Western Colorado in 1908 — 
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his speedi before the Pan-Anglican Gengrefls in 
London in the same year, and hie sermon before the 
General G<mvention of the Episcopal Church for the 
United Stotes in 1918 at the Cathedral of St John 
the Divine in New York. 

Perhaps a quotation from the first of three utter- 
ances may fitly illustrate Bishop Spalding's intellec- 
tual courage and independence. Addressing his 
friend newly consecrated as a missionary bishop, 
he taid: 

Ijead us not into temptation! We are apostles 
of Christ— not private chaplains to rich parishion- 
ers-Hiot earnest men hampered with small and con- 
fining sur r oun dings — ^not privates required to obey 
tiie orders of others we are not sure of, but leaders 
with no Superior save Christ the King! Go forth 
tiien as the Bishop of Socialism, and Trade Union- 
ism, of Communism and Prohibition — of Ethical 
CaKnre and New Thought— of truth held by all 
men, at all times and in all places, and truth which 
was <mly discovered yesterday!" 

We have but one fault to find with the biography 
of this Soldier of Humanity and Christ, of whom 
the Bishop (a Singletaxer and not a Socialist) who 
preached his funeral sermon said: ^God grant that 
we may all catch something of his spirit, that we 
may carry on his work and stand for his cause in 
some measure as he did!" 

The '^Tork^ and the ^cause" to which the speaker 
referred was the great and all embracing work and 
cause of furthering justice and righteousness among 
men, unbounded by narrow lines of particular 
theories, and it would have been well, we think if 
Mr. Meiish had not shown so clearly throughout the 
book his contempt for the sacramental system which 
Catholics and Anglican Ritualists find true and sus- 
tafaiing. Bishop Spalding was not of them but 
he was not intolerant about them, and would, have 
been the first to acknowledge that it was no love of 
'%ui-milliner3r" that made and kept Dr. McGlynn 
and Dr. Burtsell Catholic priests or Father Stanton 
and Father Huntington ""Ritualists." 



BOOKS RECEIVED 

ExcMt CtoBdemiUktiOB. By Robert E. Cushman. Published 
by D. Appleton ft Co.. N. Y. Price $».00 net 

Th« S«ooiittnwtl«B of FoUad and Tho Hmt lait. By 

Herbert Adams Gibbons. Published by The Century Co., N. Y. 
Price $1.00 net. 

lent Okrist la the Ufht of Payoholofy. By Dr. Stanley 
Han. Published by Doubleday. Page ft Co., N. Y. 2 Tolumes. 
$7.60 a set. 

Htw to Got Ahoad. By Albert W. Atwood. Published by 
Bobbs-MerriU Co.. N. Y. Price %1M, 



THE CHALLENGE OP THE TILLERS 
Ye say to us, 'tis we who feed the world: 

Te give us loud enjoining of our task; 

Te scruple not the boon of boons to ask — 
Oar toil's allegiance to a flag unfurled. 
Hear then our cry, in righteous anger hurled 

Upon the easeful ones who blink and bask 

Within the halls of greed, who wear the mask 
Of truth, yet are as waiting adders curled; 



How shall we serve if ye possess the land? 

How long shall we be herded like the kine 

With mete and bound and harsh dividing line? 
Without the soil, what use the willing hand? 

If then your words be aught but mouthings vain, 

Restore our rightful heritage again! 

RICHABD WABNIS B(«8T. 

Double the Circulation 
of the Public this Year 



These Newsdealers 
Carry the Public 

The list is growing rapidly and, revised 
to date, it will be published, for a time, once 
a month. Subscribers can obtain extra 
copies at the places named and can direct 
their friends there for particular issues 
which they may want to read. 

Bottom, lUat.— Old Corner Bookstore, 87 Broomfidd 

Street 
Bntto, Xont— Keefe Broo., fiS Weft Park Street. 
Baltimore, Kd.— G. R. Curtis, Equitable BuUdinff. 
Ohloaso, lU.— tA. C McQurg ft Co., Wabash Ave.; 

pTO. News Co.. 17 West Monroe Street; L. S. 

Dickey, 608 SchiUer Bldg. 
OlBciaiiati, Ou— Hawley News Co.. 11 Emery Arcade; 

Henry Straus, 5th ft Walnut Sta. 
DenisoB, Toxas.— Krattiger's Book Store. 
HutohUson, Kant.— John E. Peters. 
Kaaaas Olty, Xo.— S. G. Griner, 8544 Prospect. 
Lot ABffolet, Oal.— Globe News Co. 
Mtolotta, Ohio.— KeUy's News ft Sta. Store. 
Hew Orleans, La.~D. H. Holmes Co. 
Hew York Oity— Subway Newsstands; Brjsntano's, 

Fifth Ave., ft 87th Street; Max N. Maisel. m 

Grand Street: Rand Book Store. 140 E. IWh 

Street; Sunwise Turn, 8 East II; Washington 

Square Book Shop, 17 West 8th Street 
Plttaburg, Pa.— The Book Shop. 416 Wood Street; 

F. C. Herget, 618 Smithfield St 
Salt Lake 01ty> Vtah— White House News Co. 
Ban Tranoiioo, OaL— P. J. Healy, 18M Market 

Street; White ft Famsworth, 486 Montgomery 

Street 
Saint Pavl, lBd."B. F. Mason. 
Beattte, WaA.— Archway Bookstore, trd ft Pike 

Streets. 
Springfleld, Maas.— F. H. Belden, Jr., 71 Firglade 

Ave. 
Toovmoari, Hew Xezloo— George Roklizer. 
Washington, D. 0.~Ham Adams, 0th ft "G" Sts.; 

Woodward ft Lothrqp; L. R. Peiffer, 406 10th 

StnS. N. W.; P. t, Bailey, 11th ft Eye St,.. 

N. W.; Roland Wallace, 988 0th Street, N. W. 
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The demand for extra copies of the two 
numbers of The Public containing the 
article 

"Why We Are At War" 

By LOUIS F. POST 

has been so great that these articles will 
be reprinted in booklet form. 

Write for copies to 

Tke Joseph Feb hlemtioial Cennsswi 

laa E. 37th St., New York City 




SECOND WIND 

By FREEMAN TILDEN 

t«IU how an old pro f ■■■o r found his aoul 
and his carocr on a farm. 

All bookstor«s» $1.00 net 

Puhlhhmd hy 

B. W. HUEBSCH, NEW YORK 



FREED FROM DOGMA AND CANT 

Does that seem to you the only relUrion worth harinff? 
Then why not affiliate yourself with the 

IHBB XBUQIOVB ABSOOZATZOV 07 AXBRIOA 

Uokn Haynet Holmes, President) 

now emphasizing Scientific Religion, Industrial I>emocracy 

and International Peace as the three supreme religions 

issues of the time? 

Annual membership fee, |1. includes John Haynes 
Holmes' great address on 'The International Mind" 
and eight others to follow in monthly series. 

Addreu: George Grover MUls, Secretary, P, R. A,, 
ISO Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 



LEARN 



SUGGESTIVE THERAPEU- 
TICS. A course of etaonttak 
irliicli mmj bo completed at 
homo in 180 hours. Concise, dofinite and practicsJ. 
Wall adapted for use by physicians. 

For full particulars, addross Dept. J. J., Weltmer 
Institute, NoTada, Mo. 



The Children Are In The War! 

England forfot her ohlldnn In the first two yean of war. They 
irora waat«d, n«KlflcCed, ezidoited. Todaj proflsion for the physical 
care of mothers aiid InfantJi has Increaaed, the Ootemment has 
■aked for the larieat addition to its education budiBt ever foCsd. 
and committeea are atudylnf the trainlns of children from a dosen 
newpofnta. An official recommendation has Just been made for a 
compulsory national ayatem of education for all ehUdm between 
flfe and eli^teen years of ase. 

What Kngltsh experlni'^ shows, what the Children's Bureau 
and a score of child welfare orfaalsatlona hold up as the way, 
are bronchi into a compact graphic aeries of articles by Wlnthnv) 
O. Lane In the Survey for Auguat, whLA will be of practical ser- 
flce to you in your town in lighting aome things and backing op 
others. Tou wtll aet them by pinning a dollar (check or bill) to 
your card and mailing It to 

THE SURVEY 

Ths Jouraal sT Ssalal Wsrt 
1201 112 East IMH 8t, New Ysrfc CHy 



.^ ^ . Paul U. Ksllsff. EdHsr 

Edwsrd T. DsvIrs, Qraham Taylsr. Isss Addasis, Aiasslsls Editsn 



^anbtiDoik Atvitsi 

AMEiaCAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1917 

3d Edition, revised and enlarged, new featnrea. 

A Guidebook for Parents. 

A Compendinm for Sdncaton. 

A critical and discriminating account of the 
Private Schools as they arc, written without fear 
or favor. 

Indispensable for Parents, Educators, College 
Officials interested in Secondary Education. 

New Introductory Chapters: "Educational 
Advance in 1916," by Prof. R. M. Yerkcs, of 
Harvard University; "Choosing a Camp,* by 
Morton Snyder, of Newark Acadamy; "Voca- 
tional Guidance," by F. C Woodman, of Mor- 
ristown School. 

67a pages, ronnd comers, crimson silk cIoUi, 
gold stamped, $3.50. 

A HANDBOOE OF NEW ENOAND 

Descriptive of Town and Country along the 
Routes of Automobile Travel. A Humanized 
Baedeker, A Year Book, a Gazetteer, a Guide 
Book. The only book that presents New Eng- 
land as a whole. 

Introductory Chapters on Geology, Flora, 
Architecture, etc. Directories and Appendices. 
New 191 7 Edition, enlarged and improved. 

900 pages, with Illustrations and Maps. Round 
comers, crimson silk cloth, gold stamped, |a.5a 
Limp crimson leather, $3.00. 

PORTER E. SARGENT 

so Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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A Voice In The Wilderness 

A New Magazine by Dr. Wm. J. RobinsoD 

In this new magazine, the first (September) issue of which has just made 
its appearance, Dr. Robinson tries to show that there are two sides even 
to the war question. He tries to show that while we are at war, we are 
not yet under martial law, and that all our rights and liberties, gained by 
centuries of struggle, have not yet been abrogated. He tries to show that 
national hysteria is a dangerous and infectious disease. And he tries to 
counteract and neutralize the effects of the poison of international hatred 
which is being administered to the nation daily by its press. 

It is a magazine for people with enough sanity and emotional poise left 
in them to be able and willing to hear the other side, to listen to a dis- 
senter's voice. 

Published monthly, with supplements. $i.oo per annum. 

ADDRESS 
A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS, 
12 Mt Morris Park W., New York. 



Challenging The Government 

Twelve to fifteen radical publications have been declared unmailable. 

THE MASSES is the only one which has challenged the censorship in the 
courts and put the Government on the defensive. 

Each month we have something vitally important to say on the war. 

We are going to say it and continue to say it. 

We are going to fight any attempt to prevent us from saying it. 

THE MASSES has proved in the last few issues that it stands the fore- 
most critic of militarism. 

In these critical times THE MASSES is necessary for a true comprehen- 
sion of the war problems. 

Buy THE MASSES on the newsstands until we are readmitted to the 
mails. 

/5c. the Copy 

THE MASSES PUBLISHING COMPANY 

34 UNION SQUARE, EAST NEW YORK 
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Everyday Wording 
Speed 

C Talking about typewriter speed — ^it is 
well to remember that the mechanical 
construction which allows keys to be op- 
erated rapidly is only part of the story. 

C Any standard typewriter can be op- 
erated much faster than the speediest 
typist can manipulate her fingers. The 
question of speed, therefore, resolves 
itself into how quick and how accurately 
the average operator can turn out the 
different kinds of work that are required 
on the same machine in the course of a 
day or a week. 

C The task may include making out 
bills, writing cards, checks, cutting str-- 
cils, writing labels, tabulating work, 
filling in ruled forms. 

C The L. C. Smith & Bros, typewri 
is so constructed that quick changes c 
be made from one kind of work to i 
other — and back again, with a minitni 
waste of time between. 

Our booklet, ''The Silent Smith' 
explains how all of this can be ac- 
complished. It ^11 be sent for thi 
asking. 

L C. Smitli & Bros. Typewriter Coaipi 

Fadorj and Hone (Mke Syracuae, M T. 
311 Broadway, N. Y. City 
BranehM In all Principal CltUs 



The Ethics of 
Democracy 

By Louie F. Poet 

ThM Editiotis New Intraduction 

The "Ethics of Democracy" is Mr, 
Post's greatest book. It is a series of 
optimistic essays on the natural laws of 
human society, which should be read and 
recommended widdy. 

CONTENTS: Introduction — Democ- 
racy; The Democratic Optimist, Individ- 
ual Life, Business Life, Economic Ten- 
dencies, Politico-Economic Principles, 
Democratic Government, Patriotism; Gon- 
dusioQ— The Great Order of Things. 

What Roviewan Say: 



Maik Twidn wrote of the first edition: 
1 prize it for its loddity, its sanity and its 
moderation and because I beHere its gospd." 

TIm GMm, Botlons 

A r^imblication in a tiiird edition of Posf s 
Ethics of DMnocra^ is a literary event wortli 
noting. 

Hie Cltiaan« Ottawa, Canadas 

Louis Posf s lifl^t win continiie to shine for 
true democraqr, m the United States; and the 
rest of tlie world has notldng to lose tqr leering 
in touch with the principles laid down in 
Tho Ethics of Damoera^. 



The Christian Sdanoa Mdiitlor» 1 

The author has written a preface bringing 
himself and his convictions up to date as it were; 
and a very fine tiiinlcer on me ediics of democ- 
racy he has been and is. Monopolies, in^erial- 
ism, iMotection, unearned increment psendo- 
patrlotism, mocic-justioe» get hard blows from 
hhn but not in a better qiirit He "speaks the 
trudi in love." 

William L. Chwicry, la tho Chicago Htralds 

Louis F. Posf s volume of Essays in 'funda- 
mental democracy^ has now readied its tliird 
edition. Mr. Post got his inspiration from 
Henry George^ but he has learned his democragr 
from the life around him. The producdon of a 
dear-sighted, brilliant leader, Ethlcaof Damo^ 
racy opens a wide window for tfie viewing of 
our common life. 
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Financing the War 

By Louis F. Post 



NOTICE TO READER 

When sroo finish reading this periodical olace a 1-cent 
stamp on thia notice, hand same to any poctai cmploire and 
it wul be placed in the hands of oar soldiers or sailors at 
the front. No wrappinf— -no address. 

A. 1. BVBZJBSOir, Postmaster-GeneraL 
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By KywY Quercus 

THE STRAIGHT EDGE Industrial Settlement is 
organized to promote Cooperative Industry. It 
finds men and women who need employment 
and who want to earn their living by useful industry, 
and it finances them in industrial groups by means of 
gifts and loans which it receives from a wide circle 
of Founders and Friends. 

It has no Capital Stock and is not formed for profit. 
It holds property like a school or church or club, not 
for private profit but for mutual and public benefit. 

In return for the capital which the Settlement raises 
to finance groups of cooperative workers, and for its 
services in organizing them under a comprehensive and 
effective system, a certain percentage of their income 
is paid over to the Settlement to enable it to prosecute 
its work and repay its loans. 

APPLYING THESE GENERAL PRINCIPLES, 
the Settlement has established the Straight Edge 
food industry on a permanent and profitable 
footing by laying out cash to the amount of ^^1.12 
up to Jan. I, 191 7, and by organizing a working force 
that embodies cooperative principles, giving not only 
workers but dealers and consumers an opportunity to 
participate on equitable terms. 

One-tenth of the manufacturing price of all "Straight 
Edge" products constitutes a "Surplus Fund" which is 
paid over to the Trustees of the Settlement for equip- 
ment and extension of Straight Edge Industries and 
for the payment of obligations incurred for such equip- 
ment and extension. 

IN ANTICIPATION of this "Surplus Fund" the 
Settlement borrows money and issues Loan Cer- 
tificates which serve the double purpose of (i) 
providing capital and (2) concentrating the attention 
of a large number of consumer-investors upon the 
factor that determines the extent of their participation. 

THAT factor is THE AVERAGE DAILY SALES 
of Straight Edge food products through several 
hundred distributing depots. This daily average 
determines the amount of the dividend paid to cer- 
tificate holders. Thus for the last four years the aver- 
age daily sales and the resulting dividends climbed as 
follows: 

Average daily sales. Dividend. 

1914 % .65 none 

1915 78 2.2% 

1916 . 1.55 M.0% 

1917 1.74 17.0% 

The investor's "slice" of each loaf and package was 
the same for each of these four years, and the divi- 
dends were therefore efficiency dividends to dealers and 
consumers who take this way of capitalizing their en- 
thusiasm for Straight Edge Bread, Fruit Muffins and 
other "Foods that Fee d" into c ash. 

Why don't you quit financing your economic funeral 
and get in line with th e Straigh t Edge? 

Address mc at 100 Lawrence Street. New York. "Avery 
Quercus" of course isn't my right name, but the postman win 
find me. 
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The President's note deals with the condi- 
tion antecedent to the discussion of any terms 
of peace. It is waste of effort to negotiate 
wilii a power whose very nature is a con- 
tradiction of good faith. Whether the dem- 
ocratization of Germany comes from within 
spontaneously or as a consequence of the 
pressure of events, is for Germany to choose. 
In all likelihood she will become free only 
when she is powerless. Liberal forces will of 
course be strengthened, but not to the extent 
of making them actualities in the German 
situation. If we imagine that the President's 
note is going to democratize Germany, we are 
merely humbugging ourselves. Every politi- 
cal gesture in Berlin is translated by an un- 
informed optimism into a happy augury. No 
competent observer returned from Germany 
has any faith in a spontaneous democratic 
movement. If the Papal proposals represent 
the views of Herr. Erzberger, he can hardly 
be accused of harboring opinions subversive 
to kaiserdom. The reforms demanded by the 
socialists are trifling when measured against 
the scope of any fundamental change. Every 
discussion of terms of peace — and it is here 
that the line has been drawn between liberals 
and reactionaries — ^has been well within the 
limits of a German peace, that is, the kind 
of peace Germany will grant on the basis of 
German success. The reaction of the Ger- 
man people against their rulers may be ex- 
pected only when the latter are fully dis- 
credited, either on the field of battle or in 
their political combinations. 

« * * 

The most promising possibility is to be 
found in the situation of Austria. Since the 
accession of the present emperor, progress 
has been made in a manner too sustained to 
be unimportant, toward the federalization of 
the empire. While a relative freedom of the 
submerged nationalities is far from democ- 
racy, and while the feudalism of Austria and 
Hungary is the most oppressive in the world, 
at the same time, the substitution of the fed- 



eral system ends imperial irresponsibility, 
and meets the problem of race. This does 
not manifest any eagerness on the part of 
Austria to be a part of Mittleuropa under the 
hegemony of Prussia. Other important facts 
are to be associated with this. What kept 
Austria close to Germany was the fear of 
Russia; this has been removed. Again, the 
empire, war-worn and war-weary sees its 
military strength giving way; the Italian 
successes have not been accidental. There is 
every indication that Austria is shaping her 
course to the peace table. Who can believe 
that Mr. Balfour's marked courtesy in his re- 
cent speech, indicated only a private predilec- 
tion on the part of that statesman. Mr. 
Lloyd George's faith that the Allies were 
nearer the consummation of their hopes than 
th^ dreamed was hardly warranted by the 
military situation. Nothing could be more 
desirable from the Allies point of view than 
an Austria detached from an alliance in 
which she has everything to lose and nothing 
to gain, and which would end at a blow the 
Pan-German hope, and create a whole new 
situation in the Balkans and the Near East. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Moscow conference was an attempt to 
apply the solvent of patriotic devotion to 
factional differences. The picture of Russian 
conditions given by Premier Kerensky, Gen. 
Komiloff and other members of the Provi- 
sional Government shows a country and army 
in desperate straits, disorganized, lacking in 
discipline and morale, hampered by failure 
of transport, and facing the menace of over- 
whelming disaster. This may carry comfort 
to Germans and dismay to the Allies, until 
its significance is understood. Russians are 
proverbially outspoken regarding their de- 
fects. The remedy is a concentration and 
new consecration of purpose, and no better 
method could have been adopted than a frank 
display of Russia's dire need. Meanwhile, the 
political force that will shape the counlry's 
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future is fonninff itself for action. Again 
and again, attention has been called in these 
columns to the fact that the industrial ele- 
ment which provides the extremist facticms 
is insignificant when faced by the real power 
inherent in slow-moving, conservative agri- 
cultural Russia. The latest dispatches inform 
us that the peasant landowners have united 
in a solid block that exceeds in numbers tiie 
population of both the central empires. Their 
object is to oppose the Workmen's Council. 
The test for Kerensky will be found in his 
ability to head the new movement, and make 
of the Workmen's Council an influence and 
not a factor. As to the military situation on 
the eastern front, The Evening Post editorial 
writer shows insight in calling attention to 
the curious anomaly that the Russian armies 
are keeping as many Germans employed as 
they have at any previous time. This is sup- 
ported by the figures of General P^in as to 
the disposition of the German forces. Some 
of our newspapers seem to consider a daily 
Russian dibdcle an indispensable part of the 
war diet of the American people. Perhaps 
they are not as fond of the democratic evolu- 
tion of Russia as their professions would in- 
dicate. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The predicament of the people of Hazelton, 
Pennsylvania, who are debating on the ad- 
visability of pajring $200,000 for a square of 
land in the heart of the city, to be used for 
park purpose, would disappear with adop- 
tion of the land value tax that is urged for 
war purposes. The Pittston Gazette specu- 
lates on how all this trouble over the park 
would have been avoided had the founders 
of the town reserved the land in question. 
But it cannot be known at the time each vil- 
lage is laid out whether or not it will grow 
into a city. Park lands sufficient for a city 
would be an embarrassment to a village. But 
the matter would be simplified if the com- 
munity adopted the principle of taxing land 
values and exempting labor values. For by 
that means the selling price of land would be 
so trifling that the expense of converting a 
building block into a park, or other public 
utility, would involve only the loss of the tax 
heretofore paid on the land, and the cost of 
the improvements. And since improvemeats 
tend to deteriorate with age, land could often 
be acquired by the municipality for little 
more than the expense of tearing down the 
building. The land value tax is as efficatious 



in remedying thei mistakes of village found- 
ers as it is in financing wars and stimulatmg 
the production of food. 

♦ * * 

That the men in the trenches are doing 
something beside trjring to destroy their op- 
ponents is evident from the letters of thought- 
ful men that filter back from the front Such 
a letter appears in August Land Values from 
H. A. Berens, aan of Lewis H. Berens, author 
of "The Story of My Dictatorship." Speak- 
ing of the mental atmosphere at the front 
and the point of view the mass of the men 
are coming to take, Mr. Berens says : 

Looking: back over the past year I think we can 
feel prood and satisfied with the results. No one 
who has spoken to the men out here on ''After-the- 
war-problems** can help being stmck by the new 
spirit tiiat is rife among them. Never before have 
I come across an audience pitched in so high a key, 
and so ready and ssrmpathetic to listen to any one 
willing to speak to them on social problems. The 
mere mention of the land question brings forth 
rounds of applause. The men are red-hot, and are 
fully determined that when this war is over they 
are going to reap the benefit (or rather their pos- 
terity will) of the great sacrifices they have made. 
They have not forgotten, or perhaps they are be- 
ginning to remember, that we entered this war on 
behalf of liberty and Justice, and they are deter- 
mined to establish social Justice on their return. 
They have seen more than enough of the twin sis- 
ters, Prussianism and Fabianism. 

It is a wholesome sign when soldiers come 
to think as they shoot, and apply the doctrine 
of freedom to nations and to individuals. 
e e * 

In opposing heavier excess profits and in- 
come taxes. Senator Smoot of Utah pleads 
for mercy to business. But does not the 
Senator mean Big Business only? Has he 
in mind an alternative to these proposed 
taxes other than taxes which must fall most 
heavily on wage earners and small business 
men? It would be possible, as well as de- 
sirable, to raise increased revenue without 
putting heavy burdens on useful business, 
whether big or little, or on labor in any form. 
That could be accomplished by a tax on land 
values. But that is not the tax which Sena- 
tor Smoot has in mind, and is one which he 
would probably oppose with greater vigor 
than he now brings to bear against the 
proposition before the Senate. Consequ^tly 
his plea for mercy to Big Business is in effect 
a demand that heavier burdens be put upon 
the poor. So long as it has that meaning it 
deserves no consideration. 
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The Fruits of Monopoly 

New York's subway system suspended op- 
perations for three hours in the middle of 
the day on Ausrust 26. Investigation showed 
that the Interborough Company's coal bunk- 
ers had been allowed to go emp^ because Mr. 
E. J. Berwind, a director and member of the 
executive committee of the Interborough, is 
also the coal dealer who holds the contract 
for suppl3ring its power plants. No operat- 
ing official of the most) important municipal 
railway system in the world dared ''make a 
fuss about W* when/ overdue coal shipments 
failed to arrive, because Mr. Berwind's power 
as one of the small group of men who own 
and control this utility and the natural re- 
source with which power is generated is so 
great that his wrath is more to be feared than 
that of New York's five millions. All New 
York might have to walk home on a Satur- 
day or wait for hoursr on street comers for 
inadequate surface cars. But Mr. Berwind's 
anger must not be aroused. He is one of the 
men who can make or break, and his arm is 
long in proportion as he controls the public 
utilities and natural resources on which the 
people must depend. The Chairman of the 
Public Service Commission brutally charged 
Manager Frank Hedley with ''showing the 
white feather" in not insisting that the coal 
be delivered. But Mr. Hedley is an engineer 
and a manager, and to exercise his talents on 
a lai^e scale it was entirely necessary that he 
keep Mr. Berwind's support. The Public 
Service Commissioner would have done bet- 
ter if he had directed his plain speaking to 
the system that gives a ma;n such arbitrary 
and tjrrannical power, setting his whimsical 
favor above the welfare of the people as the 
requisite to success. 

Mr. Berwind is one of the great captains 
of finance and industry to whom the people 
have entrusted the ownership and control of 
the most valuable parts of this earth. He is 
one of those who, we are told, can look after 
such important matters as the mining and 
selling of coal and the financing and manag- 
ing of street railway systems infinitely better 
than the people could do these things for 
themselves. The shutting down of the New 
York subways was a startling and extreme 
instance of what happens when the interests 
of the private owners confiict with that of 
the public. There is not the slightest ques- 



tion that such instances arise every day in 
the conduct of our great monopolized indus- 
tries. If Mr. Hedley would defer to Mr. Ber- 
wind to the extent of paralyzing New York's 
chief transportation facilities for three hours 
in the middle of the day, would he be apt to 
refuse a thousand and one lesser concessions 
to Mr. Bwwind, or to any one of the dozen or 
so others who wield equal power? How often 
do the whims and caprices and self-interest 
of these monopolists defeat the public inter- 
est? 

It is a constant, continuous, process. Em- 
ployes on the Interborough are denied the 
right to organize and are notoriously over- 
worked for small pay. Employes in Mr. Ber- 
wind's coal industry are similarly situated, 
or were three years ago when the hearings 
of the United States Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations revealed shocking conditions 
among the men employed in handling coal 
for his company in New York Harbor. 

Two Capitalist Views 

San Francisco has been in the throes of a 
street car strike. The United Railroads, 
looted by Eastern capitalists, whose agents 
were the central figures in the famous graft 
prosecution, has been working its men long 
hours at low wages in a desperate attempt 
to keep up payments on many millions of 
watered securities. The publicly-owned 
Municipal Railways, on the contrary, has 
been pajring its men $3.60 for an eight-hour 
day and putting aside handsome profits for 
the city. Needless to say, its lines were not 
affected by the walk-out of the United Rail- 
roads employes, except that daily receipts im- 
mediately doubled. The United Railroads im- 
ported more than 1,000 strikebreakers 
through a New York agency, bringing the 
men from eastern cities at great expense. 
The usual violence followed, in spite of all 
that police and union leaders could do to pre- 
vent it. Following a serious outbreak of riot- 
ing, in which one strikebreaker was killed, 
Mr. Frederick J. Eoster, president of the Law 
and Order Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, sent a telegram to the home of 
Mayor James Rolph, Jr., at 4:30 o'clock in 
the morning, d^ouncing him for failure to 
maintain order and charging him with re- 
sponsibility for the violence. Mayor Rolph's 
reply is of particular interest because he is 
himself a millionaire ship owner actively en- 
Digitized by L3OOQ IC 
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gaged in the Australian and Far Eastern 
trade. He is an employer of labor on a large 
scale. F^or many years prior to his accept- 
ance of a mayoralty nomination in 1911 from 
the same business men who constitute the 
Chamber of Commerce, he dealt with his em- 
ployes throufi^ the Seamen's Union, and their 
International President, Mr. Andrew Furu- 
seth, is one of his warm friends and sup- 
porters. Mr. Rolph replied to Mr. Koster as 
follows : 

"Permit me to say, in the first place, that 
neither you nor the Law and Order commit- 
tee has earned, by any conspicuous devotion to 
law and order, the right to lecture me or the 
police department. On the contrary, the at- 
titude of you and your particular group have 
done much, in my opinion, to engender the 
industrial unrest and class hatred, culmin- 
ating on a few occasions in turbulence and 
violence, which have lately distressed this 
community. 

"I am quite as strongly opposed to law- 
lessness and disorder as you and your com- 
mittee can possibly be ; and I am, moreover, 
opposed to every form of lawlessness and dis- 
order, whether committed by a corporation, 
a striker, or a strikebreaker, and whether 
that lawlessness take the form of bribery, 
perjury or any sort of chicane, or the more 
violent from of assault and murder.* * * 

"Doubtless you are disappointed because 
the police have not yet turned machine guns 
on crowds in our streets and killed a few doz- 
en strikers, including the customary number 
of innocent bystanders ; but with all respect 
for your opinion, I think the police do well to 
enforce law and order as firmly as they have 
done, but without any quick or wanton 
slaughter of the people. Violent and bloody 
repression has never maintained law and 
order so effectually as firmness, coupled with 
moderation and common sense. 

"It is unfortunate that so many persons of 
your type in this country are so incurably 
stdpid and ignorant about business and in- 
dustry, the very matters in which you are 
most concerned and in respect to which you 
deem yourself most enlightened. The world 
is changing all around you, and you and your 
kind don't know it any more than the Czar 
knew what was happening to him and Russia 
until it was all over. You still believe in Na- 
poleon's whiff of grapeshot. You still think 
that industrial discontent can be quelled by 



the policeman's club. Happily the rest of us do 
not need to take you or your Law and Order 
committee as seriously as you take your- 
selves. Law and order will be maintained 
in San Francisco by the police department in 
spite of the bitterness and hatred which have 
been aroused in this community by the atti- 
tude of yourself and your Law and Order 
committee." 

This is the same Mr. Koster who has been 
the chief reliance of District Attorney Fick- 
ert in the notorious Mooney prosecutions. 
That he should be so correctly appraised by 
a Mayor originally elected on the sponsorship 
of the business interests of the city, and re- 
elected four years later by a huge majority, 
is a thing to cheer us in these days when the 
Rolph type of official and of employer seems 
so rare. 

How We Might Talk 

If The Public were to adopt the methods 
of a thoroughly respectable New York news- 
paper it would say something likei this : 

"Messrs. Simmons, Penrose, Lodge, and 
the others of that crew have tried the 
patience of the Senate and the nation long 
enough. This is a time when every man in 
public life must meet the acid test. We are 
at war, and by their acts our politicians must 
prove whether they are heart and soul for 
their country or whether their allegiance is 
divided. To charge this group of Senators 
with secret sympathy with German designs 
is beyond our wish or purpose. What we do 
charge is that they have, by bringing in and 
urging a revenue bill that permits wealth to 
escape its just share of the war burden, 
placed themselves under grave suspicion. 
They cannot be so blind as not to know that 
the Berlin Government could wish nothing 
better than the adoption of such a revenue 
program as they propose. The successful 
prosecution of this war depends utterly on 
the whole-hearted support of the people. Yet 
these gentlemen would stir up class hatred 
and arouse popular discontent by jamming 
through a bill that more than any other con- 
ceivable step within Congress' power to take 
would make the war unpopular and give the 
lie to our professions of democracy. In 
standing out against the President's recom- 
mendation that at least half the war cost be 
met by taxation, they are giving aid and com- 
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fort to the enemy of the most substantial 
sort. We warn them that the patriotic, loyal 
people of this country are near the end of 
their patience. The time is rapidly coming: 
when we shall be less charitable and dis- 
criminating in our treatment of those ene- 
mies within whose acts, while not inspired 
from Germany, could not be more harmful to 
the country's cause if tiiey were ordered at 
Potsdam. Nor will the paltry half billion by 
which this group has consented to increase 
the amount to be raised by excess profits 
taxation permit them to escape. In making 
even this concession they have admitted that 
their original proposal was iniquitous and in- 
defensible. But to stop short at a total of 
even $3,000,000,000 instead of $2,000,000,000 
of conscripted wealth when the first year's 
cost of the war is to exceed $10,000,000,000, 
exclusive of loans to the Allies, is to remain 
convicted of action against the national in- 
terest" 

If The Public had the assurance that 
comes of finding one's self in harmony with 
the existing order, perhaps it could talk that 
way. Instead, it merely points out that now, 
as always, property — ^big property — is in the 
saddle in the United States Senate, and that 
the battle against special privilege is only 
begun. But that battle is raging more fierce- 
ly just now than ever before in our time, and 
it may be that what we have written above 
about the people's patience and their wrath 
will come true sooner than we could have 
hoped for a year ago. 

The Price-Fixing Situation 

Not altogether in the wrong are the small 
coal operators who object to the coal prices 
fixed by the Government. The cost of pro- 
duction at all mines is not the same. The 
market price to the public must be based 
primarily on cost at the poorest mines, the 
output of which is needed to furnish an am- 
ple supply. If the Government price is less 
than tluit for which coal can be produced 
profitably at the poorest mines, these mines 
must be operated at a loss or not at all. It 
may be assumed that the operators would 
choose to shut down rather than operate at 
a loss. Then there would be danger of short- 
age even though the other mines continued. 

This state of affairs need not be. If much 
good coal land were not withheld from use 
operators would not be driven to land too 



poor for profitable operation at tiie Govern- 
ment price. And if the withheld land were 
opened to use there would be a lower cost of 
production on which to base prices. 

It may be said that inmiediate needs must 
be provided for, and for that reason a short- 
cut method, such as Government price-fixing, 
must be applied. Operators who cannot con- 
tinue thereunder must surrender their prop- 
erty to the Government, which will have 
fewer objections to producing at a loss. But 
though the necessity for this may be granted, 
the conditions which have made it a necessity 
should be changed. The better grades of 
coal lands should be opened, and production 
at a loss come to an end as soon as possible. 

What applies to price-fixing in the case of 
coal applies thereto in the case of other com- 
modities. Withholding good land from use 
forces producers to resort to poorer grades, 
and the public interest suffers. The pres- 
ent situation could have been averted by 
taxation of land values sufficient to make 
land speculation unprofitable. It can be cured 
most speedily by adoption of that policy at 
the earliest possible moment. Congress and 
State Legislatures dhould act promptly. 

Mexico's Gain and Our Loss 

It is a far cry from Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, seat of the State University, to Mexico. 
But recent developments show how one act 
of petty tyranny in Morgantown indirectly 
helped to lay a foundation for economic free- 
dom in Mexico. 

Six years ago the regents of West Vir- 
ginia's University arbitrarily dismissed Pro- 
fessor Robert B. Brinsmade, head of the de- 
partment of mining engineering, because he 
had displeased the powers in control by pre- 
siding at a public meeting addressed by 
Henry George, Jr. 

Professor Brinsmade found a demand in 
Mexico for his services as mining engineer, 
and located there. He found time to take 
note of economic conditions and to write and 
publish a book, "Latifundismo Mexicano," 
wherein he made clear the cause and cure of 
Mexico's troubles. The book obtained a 
favorable reception from the intelligent lead- 
ers of the revolution, who could judge a 
proposition on its merits even though it came 
from a foreign source. 

A number of the students of Professor 
Brinsmade's book were prominent in the Con- 
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stitutional Convention, and some provisions 
of the new constitution bear a striking re- 
semblance to recommendations he had made. 
The convention did not establish the Single- 
tax, but it paved the way by declaring it 
to be the right of the nation "to control 
private landed property so as to develop and 
conserve natural resources and ensure an 
equitable distribution of wealth." All min- 
eral and oil deposits are declared to be the 
unalienable property of the Government, 
only to be acquired by private enterprises 
through leaseholds. Another provision re- 
quires that in case of appropriation of private 
real estate the price paid the owner shall not 
exceed the last ass^used value for taxation 
plus the value of improvements added since 
the tax valuation. Mexico's statesmen prove 
better judges of economic truth than West 
Virginia's university trustees. 

There is more to be drawn from this inci- 
dent than the mere fact that an injury to 
West Virginia turned out to be a help to 
Mexico. It shows to what extent the United 
States loses the services of its ablest think- 
ers in universities subject to plutocratic 
control. Professor Brinsmade is but one 
of a long list of professors who have been 
penalized for independent thinking on eco- 
nomic lines. To this the fact may be due 
that when Congress found itself in need of 
an economic expert in framing a revenue bill 
it had to be content with one of an inferior 
quality. A comparison of results of help 
given to Congress by Professor Seligman 
with results obtained by the Mexican Conven- 
tion from Professor Brinsmade is enough to 
show that Mexico gained a valuable asset 
which we might have retained. 

Ideals and Realities 

It haa^ been the practice of a few persons 
to bemoan the decadence of the liberties be- 
queathed us by the Fathers of the Republic. 
And to prove their contention they quote the 
Declaration of Independence on human 
rights, and cite the Constitution. During 
the earlier days of the Revolution in; Russia 
they were given to comparing Russian democ- 
racy with American democracy, to the great 
disparagement of the latter. In all of which 
there is manifested the too common human 
weakness that mistakes desire for attain- 
ment, and fails to distinguish between aspira- 
tions and realities. 



The American Declaration of Independ- 
ence marked the highest political ideals that 
had up to that time been formulated. But it 
was a declaration of principles, not a state- 
ment of facts. As a statement of principle 
the declarations "that all men are created 
equal," and "governments derive their just 
powers from tiie consent of the governed/' 
are as true today as when first written. But 
they had far less reality then than they have 
now. The very man who penned the inunor- 
tal words was a slave owner. Few of those 
who signed the document believed in man- 
hood suffrage ; none of tiiem accepted univer- 
sal suffrage. The necessity of a property 
qualification for voting was a common belief. 
Woman's rights were almost nil. Her right 
to vote was never considered. Though per- 
sonal liberty, the freedom of the press, and 
the right of assembly were guaranteed by the 
Constitution the States paid them small 
deference; and during the recurring wars 
there was little hesitation on the part of ex- 
ecutives to suppress objectionable agitators. 
Tory sympathizers during the Revolution 
had short shrift at the hands of Patriots. 
Nor did they fare much better during the 
War of 1812. The Mexican War was com- 
paratively small, but it sufficed to bring out 
this same arbitrary spirit. The Civil War's 
extra legal procedure is a matter of knowl- 
edge of men now living. 

Another fact also is true. Though our 
practice has always fallen short of our pro- 
fessions, there has been a steady trend up- 
ward. After each war, and following every 
flagrant violation of our declaration of 
principles the country has attained a higher 
degree of observance than before. Hence 
although men have protested during each 
war against the subversion' of liberty, peace 
has always returned to a freer state of so- 
ciety than before. This greater freedom was 
not necessarily because of or due to the war, 
but marked the ever broadening conception 
of liberty in the minds of men. 

Yet in spite of this steady advance toward 
a fuller realization of the truths enunciated 
in the Declaration of Independence men 
prated of American liberties for nearly three 
quarters of a century before the Declaration 
of Sentiments, issued at Seneca Falls, New 
York m 1848. How far realization had 
lagged behind aspiration may be seen in 
these indictments of ihe Seneca Falls con- 
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vention in which the Declaration of 1776 was 
paraphrased, with the substitution of ''man" 
for Kin^r George, and "woman" for the 
people. As evidence of man's injustice to 
woman it was declared that : 

'TSe has never permitted her to exercise 
her inalienable rights to the elective fran- 
chise. 

"He has compelled her to submit to laws 
in the formation of which she has had fio 
voice. 

"He has withheld from her rights which 
are given to the most ignorant and degraded 
of men — ^both natives and foreigners. 

"Having deprived her of this first right 
of a citizen, the elective franchise, thereby 
leaving her without representation in the 
halls of legislation, he has oppressed her on 
all sides. 

"He has made her, if married, in the eye 
of the law, civilly dead. 

"He has taken from her all right in prop- 
erty, even to tiie wages she earns. 

"After depriving her of all rights as a 
married woman, if single, and the owner of 
property, he has taxed her to support a gov- 
ernment which recognizes her only when her 
property can be made profitable to it. 

''He has denied her the facilities for ob- 
taining a thorough education, all colleges be- 
ing dosed against her." 

Even this declaration did not include the 
wrongs of the Negro, both male and female. 
Chattel slavery had still seventeen years to 
run ; and it was not till 1869 that tiie Women 
of Wyoming were given the suffrage upon 
the same terms as men. The subsequent 
progress and the present status are matters 
of common information. 

Is not tiie lesson set forth in the pages of 
history plain to those who will read? Hu- 
man liberty, cribbed and confined though it 
be, has never been so great as it is today; 
nor is it in any other large country more ex- 
tensive, all things considered, than it is in 
the United States. This is not to say that 
we have full freedom or just economic con- 
ditions, nor to suggest that further efforts 
should cease; but it is to maintain that the 
course of this country has been toward, not 
away from, liberty, and that hope, not 
despair, should be the word. Democracy has 
a firmer hold today upon the minds of men 
than ever before; and that hold will be still 
stronger tomorrow. The normal human 



mind does not leap from one condition to an- 
other. It passes by slow and gradual grada- 
tions. Broad-visioned statesmen understand 
this and shape their course accordingly. 
They aid the people along the only road they 
can travel. It is the erratic mind, the fanatic, 
the wild enthusiast, that insists upon scaling 
the heights at a bound. 

Democratic Russia must pass through 
these same trials. She too must learn the 
difference between aspiration and realization. 
Already it is manifest that the work of put- 
ting ideals into practice in that country is a 
matter not of days, but of generations. The 
world after all is very real. The forces 
of evil are quite substantial. Tyranny and 
privilege do not disappear with the passing 
of a resolution or the enactment of a law, but 
are overcome and destroyed only as they are 
up-rooted from men's minds. And time is 
the indispensable requirement for the pro- 
cess. Russia's battles will not be fought by 
armies directed by committees. Nor will her 
railroads and factories be operated under the 
guidance of boards that deal only with local 
conditions without regard to industry as a 
whole. The substitution of liberty for 
tyranny does not mean the abolition of rules 
and regulations, but the subjection of those 
rules and regulations to the will of all the 
people instead of the will of a few. To per- 
mit separate parts of the people to make the 
rules regardless of the rights and interests 
of others is merely to change the form of the 
tyranny. 

It iai incumbent upon all persons aspiring 
to leadership, or desiring to aid in the prog- 
ress of the race, that they give more thought to 
things as they are. To scold and rail at people 
for not changing at once from one state of 
society to a radically different state of so- 
ciety is as irrational and illogical as to blame 
a child for not doing the work of a man. The 
people of this country are realizing their 
ideals as the people of Russia will realize 
theirs, by growth in wisdom. There will be 
infractions of liberty here, and in Russia, as 
there will be jostlings in a crowd moving 
from a burning building, but we are not on 
that account to engage in internecine strife 
and so delay the movement toward freedom. 
We are not falling away from our ideals ; we 
are moving toward them. War, which has 
temporarily abridged personal liberty, has in- 
creased our longing, stimulated our devotion. 
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Financing the War 



By Louis F. Post 



"Where will the money come from V This 
question in one form of phrasing or another 
is on the tongue of most persons who talk 
about financing the war, and at the pen-tip 
of most who write about it. The unusual but 
absolutely true answer is that very little 
money will come from anywhere, and that 
not much would be needed if it came. 

The war cannot be financed with money. 
This is not a dogmatic pronouncement, but a 
statement of fact which needs only to be con- 
sidered thoughtfully in order to be recognized 
as true. No wars are financed with money. 
It is not money that is borrowed when war 
bonds are issued, nor money that is confis- 
cated when war taxes are levied. Labor 
products, not money, are the things needed 
and used in war. 

The few pieces of money that are paid for 
bonds or taxes are taken by the government 
only as tokens to be passed on for the con- 
sumable and destructible things it really 
needs. What it borrows with the bonds 
which it issues, or confiscates by the taxes 
which it levies, is not the money even when 
it takes money in payment. Money can 
neither be eaten nor worn, nor yet loaded into 
guns and shot at the enemy. The subjects of 
governmental borrowing or confiscating for 
war purposes are the food, the clothing, the 
munitions and the like which come to the 
government as the pieces of money it hap- 
pens to take pass on and round-about — ^mere 
counters in the flow of exchanges. 

In fact, however, the great majority of all 
the multitudinous and intricate transactions 
necessary for financing the war will be 
neither dependent upon nor effected by any 
borrowing on war bonds, nor by any confis- 
cation by war taxes, of anjrthing that can be 
called money. They will be effected by means 
of checks, drafts and other orders upon banks. 
Nor* can it be said that these are substitutes 
for money, or are money by another name. 
They are nothing but instructions to bank 
bookkeepers to make debit and credit entries 
in bank ledgers. The transactions by which 
the government borrows its war nec^saries 
with bonds or confiscates them by taxes, are 
consummated (by means of those instruc- 



tions to bookkeepers) through the ledgers of 
banks and clearing houses. The whole war- 
financing process is a bookkeeping process. 
And the bookkeeping, though the entries are 
expressed in terms of money, bears witness 
not to transfers of money, except in minute 
degree, but to receipts of consumable commo- 
dities in exchange for government bonds and 
tax levies. The transactions culminate in 
deliveries by the government of war bonds 
and tax receipts for food, clothing, muni- 
tions and the like which it needs for prose- 
cuting the war. 

No one who is at all familiar with the 
mechanism of financial transactions will be 
misled by the use of money terms. He may 
speak with awe of the vast volume of 
"money" necessary to prosecute the war, but 
the word is to him only a bit of business 
"patter" connoting anything and everytiiing 
that can be measured in terms of money. He 
knows that it is not money that is needed, 
but industrial output. A vast majority of 
folk, however, do not distinguish money sym- 
bols from money itself. So they fall into 
the error of supposing that money in fabu- 
lous abundance will be indispensable to a 
successful prosecution of the war. It is this 
misapprehension that evokes the frequent 
question regarding war financeering — 
"Where will the money come from?" When 
one realizes, though, that financing the war 
consists not in getting money, either by bor- 
rowing it on bonds or by confiscating it by 
taxation, but in geting currently produced 
labor products, and that this is not achieved 
by getting money in exchange for bonds or 
tax receipts, but that it is effected by book- 
keeping transfers of individual credits in 
bank ledgers, the question, "Where will the 
money come from?" loses its embarrassing 
significance. For it is then clearly enough 
seen that the whole problem of financing the 
war, so far from being a problem of finding 
money and taking it over, is a problem of 
marshalling labor and taking over its prod- 
ucts for war supplies. 

That war supplies must be produced con- 
tinuously as the war goes on, we have already 
seen. They must be produced, that is, by 
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contdnuous labor — ^mostly wage-earning 
labor. ''The man behind the plow keeps the 
man behind the gun/' as some one has 
phrased the thought in its elemental phases. 
And this productive labor must support not 
only the fighting forces of the country but 
itself as well. It must also renew its ma- 
chinery as it works. Moreover, in order to 
be thus continuously productive, those of our 
fellow citizens who produce must have con- 
tinuous access to appropriate natural oppor- 
tunities for production. 

As the products of this continuous labor 
upon continuously accessible land are contin- 
uously exchanged in the market places — not 
for money in any great degree, for money 
cuts a small figure in industrial exchanges; 
but product for product by measurements in 
money-terms evidenced by checks, drafts and 
other commercial paper — ^individual credits 
in bank ledgers are continuously created by 
deposits of evidences of credit certifying to 
the value in exchange of what the depositor 
has sold. Against those credits the respec- 
tive depositors continuously draw checks and 
other bank orders. With some of these, war- 
beads are purchased. Others are used for 
payments of war taxes. Upon receiving them 
in due banking course, the government de- 
livers its bonds and tax receipts. Also in 
due banking course, the credit balances of 
the check-drawers are to that extent reduced 
in the ledgers of their respective banks by 
debit entries. Thereby the depositors ex- 
change particular portions of their credit 
balances in the ledgers of their respective 
banks for value-equivalents in war bonds or 
war taxes. Whatever they themselves might 
have got out of the market in exchange for 
what they had put into the market, the gov- 
ernment may now get; and the transfer has 
been effected not by money but through book- 
keeping. 

When the government offsets its own cred- 
its thus created in bank ledgers, by drawing 
drafts or checks in payment for what it needs 
to prosecute the war, it has to that extent, 
and without any appreciable use of money, 
either borrowed on war bonds or confiscated 
by war taxation (or else in part by one and 
in part by the other) food, clothing, muni- 
tions, ships and other necessaries of warfare. 
It has done in effect what it might have done 
more crudely and with clumsier results, if it 
had borrowed or confiscated those identical 



necessaries directly, instead of doing so in- 
directly through the financial facilities which 
the mechanism of modem banking affords. 
It has in effect done precisely what it would 
have done had it conscripted men to produce 
food, clothing, munitions, etc., paying no 
wages for part of the work and giving inter- 
est-bearing scrip for the rest The process 
is dependent hardly even if at all upon 
money. It is a process, by means of ledger 
entries, of exchanging bonds and tax receipts 
for currently produced labor products. 

Reduced to its essentials, then, financing 
the war has consisted and will continue to 
consist, not in getting for the government 
vast sums of money from somewhere, but in 
causing continuous production of vast vol- 
umes of war supplies for the government 
through voluntary or coercive transfers of 
bank-ledger credits. Voluntary transfers of 
those credits may be effected through issues 
of war bonds ; coercive transfers can be ef- 
fected by levies of war taxes. 

Irrespective, however, of method — ^whether 
by issues of war bonds or by levies of war 
taxes, — ^the processes of financing the war 
must consist essentially in the taking of con- 
sumable things for war purposes. Unless 
these things are borrowed, subject to future 
repayment in consumable things produced in 
the future, they must be confiscated outright. 
And they can neither be borrowed nor con- 
fiscated from accumulations ; for consumable 
things cannot be accumulated. It is from 
products of labor as produced, that the bor- 
rowing or the taking by taxation must be 
made. In other words, whatsoever the gov- 
ernment takes must be either borrowed or 
confiscated or both, from the contemporane- 
ous labor that produces it or from persons 
who derive it from that labor. 

And whether the taking be by borrowing 
or by confiscating, no financial return by the 
government is possible. The only way in 
which the government can repay what it 
borrows, is by resorting to future confisca- 
tions from future production. The same 
thing is true of its war taxes. What the gov- 
ernment confiscates by war taxation from 
present day producers, it cannot make any 
financial return for — except by confiscating 
from future producers. 

There is, it is true. One way in which the 
government could make financial compensa- 
tion to both bondholders and taxpayers. In 
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80 far as land is increased in value by gov- 
ernmental expenditures, its enhanced values 
might be devoted to repajring war loans and 
returning war taxes. But consideration of 
this possibility may be deferred for the pres- 
ent. Another apparent exception to the gen- 
eral rule that tiie government can make no 
financial compensation for what it takes in 
taxes, is indirect taxation — ^taxation, that is, 
upon the processes of business ; for when a 
tax is thus indirect, the taxpayer can usually 
recover it from consumers of the taxed com- 
modity by adding it to prices. Since it in- 
creases the cost of doing business, how can it 
be prevented from increasing the prices of 
business products? But the supposed tax- 
payer in this case is in reality not a taxpayer 
at all; he is a tax collector. The true tax- 
payers are his customers. Nevertheless, al- 
though the government cannot itself finan- 
cially compensate either lenders or taxpay- 
ers, it coti compel future taxpayers to com- 
pensate both — ^ttiem or their heirs or assigns. 

In this war, however, it is not expected 
that future taxpayers will be compelled to 
compensate war-taxpayers. But it is ex- 
pected that future taxpayers will be com- 
pelled to compensate war-bondholders. The 
choice of method, therefore, for taking con- 
sumable things for war purposes, is of high 
importance with reference to the simplest 
principles of human justice and the plainest 
perceptions of social fairness. 

Shall the war be financed by long-time war 
bonds or by taxation? That is, shall we place 
the financial burdens of this war upon the 
labor of future generations of producers, as 
long-time war-bonds would? or shall we pay 
as we go? And if we pay as we go, confis- 
cating products of labor for war purposes 
as they are produced, by what fiscal method 
shall the confiscation be made? Shall it be 
by taxes upon production, which producers 
who first pay them will collect of consumers 
in augmented prices? or shall it be by taxes 
directly upon profite, which the first payers 
cannot collect of others but must bear alto- 
gether themselves? And if by direct taxes 
upon profits, shall the taxes confiscate earned 
profits or only the profite of privilege? 
II 

When President Wilson called upon the 
country to meet the German Kaiser's war 
against the government and people of the 
United Stetes with their acceptonce of the 



status of belligerency thus thrust upon 
them, he indicated the magnitude and char- 
acter of the financial obligation that would 
be involved. Saying that it would involve 
"the granting of adequate credite to the gov- 
ernment," he added an expr^sion of his 
hope that these would be sustoined, "so far 
as they can equitebly be sustoined by the 
present generation, by well conceived tax- 
ation." 

It was a judicious admonition against the 
creation of vast public loans having long 
periods of time to run. To have proposed at 
the beginning of the war that it should be 
financially supported altogether by the pres- 
ent generation would have discredited any 
stetesman making the utterance. Habite of 
generations have estoblished a childlike con- 
fidence in the notion that the wars of one 
generation can be equitebly paid for by later 
generations. It was a huge mistake, and we 
are rapidly finding it out. 

To realize that nations live from hand to 
mouth, that production and consumption nec- 
essarily coincide, is to understend that wars 
cannot be equitebly paid for except as they 
are being fought Not only is this the only 
equiteble way of paying for them; it is es- 
sentially the only way in which they can be 
paid for at all. We do not fight wars on 
after-the-war producte. Public loans pay- 
able by future generations can no more en- 
able any previous generation to escape the 
cost of ito wars, or any part of their cost, 
than next year's rains can revive the har- 
veste that were withered by last year's 
drough. As a distinguished professor of po- 
litical economy has said, "it is a manifest 
truth that each generation must subsist upon 
the product of ite own industry," that "no 
father can eat the potetoes to be hoed by an 
unborn son, nor can an army live on bread 
to be delivered, at the option of the baker, 
between ten and forty years from tiie date 
of the contract.* All that public loans can 
do in this respect is to furnish an alchemy 
of legislative law whereby some persons in 
future generations may idly draw tribute 
from their industrious contemporaries. 

This self-evident truth was convincingly 
put by one of America's greatest publicists 



• Prof. Henry C. Adams of the University of Michigan. 
"War Finance Primer," issued by the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, May, 1917. Page 68. 
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nearly forty years ago. A ctingle quotation 
18 conclusive on the point: "If it were pos- 
sible for the Present to borrow of the Future, 
for those now living to draw upon wealth 
to be created by tiiose who are yet to come, 
there could be no more dangerous power, 
none more certain to be abused; and none 
that would involve in its exercise a more 
flagrant contempt for the natural and un- 
alienable rights of man. But we have no 
such power, and there is no possible inven- 
tion by which we can obtain it. When we 
talk about calling upon future generations to 
bear their part in the costs and burdens of 
the present, about imposing upon them a 
share in expenditures, we take the liberty of 
assuming they will consider to have been 
made for their benefit as well as for ours, we 
are carrying metaphor into absurdity. Pub- 
lic debts are not a device for borrowing from 
the future, for compelling those yet to be to 
bear a share in expenses which a present 
generation may choose to incur. That is, of 
course, a physical impossibility. They are 
merely a device for obtaining control of 
wealth in the present by promising that a 
certain distribution of wealth in the future 
shall be made — a device by which the owners 
of existinsr wealth are induced to give it up 
under promise, not merely that other people 
shall be taxed to pay them, but that other 
people's children shall be taxed for the bene- 
fit of their children or tiie children of their 
assigns."* 

In this view of the matter the only equi- 
table basis for financing the war in which 
we are now involved, will be that which re- 
quires the present generation of American 
citizens to sustain all its cost. They will 
have to sustain it in terms of human life de- 
stroyed. They will have to sustain it in 
tenns of production for war consumption. 
Why ought they not to sustain it also in 
terms of legal obligation with reference to 
the distribution of future products of labor? 
Equitably considered, there should be no 
long-time bond issues based upon any part 
of the cost of tiie war ; no financial pretense 
of postponement to future generations of any 
part of the labor cost which the war imposes. 
To resort to the hoary device of bond issues 
for relieving the propertied classes of the 
present of war burdens, enriching an un- 
born few at the expense of the unborn many, 

• Henry Georfe. "Social Problems," Ch. XVI. 



would tend to turn this righteous war for the 
defense and extension of democracy into an- 
other "rich man's war and poor man's fight." 

That anything of this kind will be done is 
extremely improbable. It is urged, to be 
sure, by parasitical financial interests whose 
demands are phrased and stetisticized for 
them by hired advocates and echoed by un- 
conscious dupes ; but they are evidently los- 
ing ground rather than making headway. 
Althoufi^ bonds have been issued, they are 
not long-time bonds ; and although additional 
bonds will be issued, these are likely, too, to 
be short-time bonds. So short are the time- 
terms of the issued bonds that the bonds are 
hardly more than due-bills for bridging over 
the emergency until an equitable system of 
taxation can be adopted. The tendency is 
clearly away from tiie policy of putting a 
huge war-debt over upon the disinherited of 
future generations. 

One may reasonably regret, therefore, that 
so many of our democratic people who are 
sensitive to the evils of permanent public 
debte, have not been quicker to recognize tiie 
manifestly democratic meaning of the recent- 
ly placed "Liberty Loan." It is to be hoped 
ttist the meaning of the next one will be 
more quickly apprehended. Only by general 
sympathy with ofiicials responsible for 
financing the war, in their efforte to do so 
without fastening a permanent debt upon 
the nation, can such a debt and its brood of 
social evils be avoided. Public officials are 
not omnipotent. They must have public sym- 
pathy and support in their endeavor to stem 
the profiteering tides that war inevitebly 
sets in motion, or they will be swallowed up 
helplessly in the flood — ^not because they wish 
or are willing to be tiius submerged, but be- 
cause they cannot help it if public opinion 
misjudges their purposes and ignores their 
difficulties. To a high degree the adminis- 
tration had this support in placing the "Lib- 
erty Loan," but not in sufficient volume to 
overwhelm the profiteering intereste whose 
greed it disappointed. 

Consider tiie situation. A vast purchasing 
power for war materials was needed by the 
govenmient at once. There was not enough 
time to design and adopt legislation for equi- 
tably confiscating this power by means of 
war taxation. The power had to be bor- 
rowed. This could have been done without 
difficulty in the old way of issuing long-time 
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bonds in large denominations, selling them in 
bulk to bankers' syndicates at less than par, 
and leaving the syndicates to make a profit 
by retailing the bonds to rich investors at 
par or more. The government would then 
have got less war supplies than the value of 
its bonds, and workers of future generations 
would have had to struggle with a gigantic 
permanent debt upon the so-called "interest" 
of which (annual taxation) their more or less 
idle fellow citizens of those future genera- 
tions would have lived. It could have been 
done, and it would have been the easier way. 
But rightly and wisely the administration 
chose another way. By issuing short-time 
bonds it reserved to the present generation 
the right to call these bonds in and substitute 
equitable taxation for them. By making 
them of small denominations — ^not as small 
as the denominations oug^t to be, yet within 
the financial reach of most citizens — it af- 
forded an opportunity to the people to spread 
this temporary debt so widely among them- 
selves that no powerful special interest de- 
siring to perpetuate the debt could spring up. 
By giving small purchasers the preference, 
it strengthened the spreading-out tendency. 
Thus, on the one hand, the least possible op- 
portunity for profiteering was afforded, while 
on the other the utmost opportunity for 
bringing the temporary loan to an early end 
by substituting taxation for it was offered. 
Fortunately, the administration has been, 
as it still is, in a strong position to pursue 
that financial policy for prosecuting the war. 
For this advantage the public interests are 
deeply indebted to a great financial reform 
which the same administration had already 
made without reference to war necessities. 
But for the Federal Reserve banking law of 
1914, and its faithful and efficient adminis- 
tration, there would have been little oppor- 
tunity for choice on the question of a perm- 
anent war-debt. Prior to that law, the mo- 
nopolization of control over bank deposits by 
the financial "combines'* commonly known as 
"Wall street," was so nearly absolute that, if 
it had continued, no policy for financing the 
war could have been adopted in the face of 
"Wall street" opposition without imminent 
risk of a tremendous financial panic. This 
syndicalistic power was swept away by the 
Federal Reserve law of tb<» Wjison adminis- 
tration. Consequently, in financing the war, 
the administration is not bound hand and 



foot by financial syndicalism. All it needs 
for war-financing in order to serve the peo- 
ple with singleness of purpose and directness 
of aim, is tiie quick understanding and steady 
support of the masses of the people. If in 
large numbers they buy war-bonds of small 
denominations and in small amounts, directly 
from the government and at par, these bonds 
will be distributed so generally as to mini- 
mize almost to the vanishing point aU profit- 
eering interest in our temporary war loans. 
They will also thereby enable the adminis- 
tration, whatever financial syndicalists may 
wish or say, to keep the bonds within such 
reasonable time-limits for redemption as to 
give the people full opportunity, if they so 
desire, to redeem all war bonds within Hiis 
generation, by effective and equitable meth- 
ods of taxation. 

The extent, then, to wliich temporary 
bonds of small denominations are generally 
purchased by the common people of the 
United States, may largely influence the fate 
of American democracy in so far as this can 
be affected by tiie creation of permanent 
public debts. It may be widespread, and 
thereby determine that our war bonds shall 
be what they now are, mere temporary loans 
pending the enactment of a just system of 
tax-levies for war purposes; or it may be 
disappointing, and thereby determine that 
our war-bonds must be of large denomina- 
tions and for long time-terms and be "brok- 
ered" by "Wall street" syndicates. In the 
latter event these bonds would become tiie 
nucleus of a gigantic permanent debt by 
means of which generation after g^eration 
of industrious Americans would be compelled 
to work for their fellow citizens, and for 
aliens too, without other pay tiian tax re- 
ceipts. 

To discourage widespread investment in 
short-time war bonds of small denomina- 
tions is, therefore, not only to obstruct the 
government in its prosecution of this truly 
defensive war. It is also to help prepare the 
way for a permanent public debt in the in- 
terest of unborn generations of plutocrats, 
at tiie industrial expense of unborn genera- 
ticms of workers. On the other hand, to pro- 
mote tiie sale of these bonds universally 
among the common people of the country is 
to contribute not only to the prosecution of 
the war, but also to the political possibilities 
of making an early and desirable substitu- 
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tion of an efficient and eqaitable system of 
war taxation for all war-bonds. 

NEWS OF THE WEEK 

Far Wedc Ending September 4. 
CoagrtMBOBal Dotsss 

September 10 was fixed by the Senate on August 
30 as the date for a vote on the revenue bill. On 
the precedincr day the Finance Committee offered an 
amendment designed to increase by $600,000,000 the 
tax on war profits. This provides a graduated scale 
as follows: 

Five per cent, on all net income above 5 per 
cent of the normal pre-war jprofit 

Ton per cent, on all net mcome above 5 per 
cent and not exceeding 10 per cent, of pre-war 
profit 

Twenty-five per cent on net income above 10 
per cent and not exceeding 15 per cent of pre- 
war profit 

Fifty per cent on net income above 15 per cent 
and not exceeding 20 per cent of pre-war profit. 
Seventy-five per cent on net income above 20 
per eeat. of pre-war profit 
This is said to be equivalent to an average tax of 
33 1/3 per cent and does not satisfy the war profits 
conseriptionists. Senator Brady of Idaho intro- 
duced <m August 30 an amendment providing a flat 
60 per cent tax on all war profits. Senator Hollis 
of New Hampshire proposed a tax of 50 to 60 per 
cent; Soiator Krayon of Iowa, 54 per cent; Sena- 
tor Jones of Washington, 55 per cent ; Senator Gore 
of Oklahoma, 66 2/3 per cent; Senator Johnson of 
Calif omia, 73 per cent; and Senator La Follette of 
Wisconsin, 75 per cent [See current volume, page 
843.] 

On September 1, the Senate by a vote of 62 to 
17 rejected Senator Johnson's amendment for an 
80 per cent tax on excess war profits. Those who 
voted for it were Ashurst, Gore, Hollis, Husting 
Johnson of South Dakota, Kirby, Thompson, Var- 
daman, Borah, Gronna, Johnson of California, 
Jones of Washington, Kenyon, La Follette, McNary 
and Norris. In opposing the amendment Senator 
Ix>dge said that if adopted it would crush busi- 
ness. On September 8 two amendments by Senator 
La Follette providing excess profit taxes respec- 
^ly of 70 per cent and 65 per cent were voted 
down by 56 to 20 and 53 to 17. In addition to the 
seventeen who supported Johnson's amendment. 
Senators King of Utah, McKellar of Tennessee and 
Traaunel of Florida supported the first of La Fol- 
lette's propositions. 

TU Fr«« Sp—eh Fight 

Under the Espionage act the headquarters of the 
Socialist party at Fhiladeli^ia were raided on 
August 28, by the postal authorities and the secre- 
tary of tlie party was arrested togetlier with three 
other manors. Bail was fixed at $10,000. The 
arrest was based on the sliding of a circular 
^liroogh the mails, the contents of which were not 
reported. 

The street speaking campaign in New York City 



of the Friends of Irish- Freedom, has been repeatedly 
interfered with, both by the police and by an 
organization called ''The Vigilantes," headed by 
Cleveland Moffett, the magazine writer, who ob- 
jected to the criticism of the British Government 
Interference with meetings by the latter once caused 
his arrest, but he was promptly discharged by the 
magistrate. Since then continual interference has 
caused frequent disturbances. On August 29, acting 
evidently under instructions, the police arrested 
John D. Moore, national secretary of the Friends of 
Irish Freedom, Miss Margaret Curley of Boston, and 
other speakers. They were charged with obstruct- 
ing traffic. Announcement from police headquarters 
has been made that all meetings where disorder 
occurs will be broken up. 

* * 

In accordance with a suggestion offered by Presi- 
dent Wilson to Amos Pinchot, the American Union 
Against Militarism has submitted a memorandum to 
the President of violations of Constitutional rights 
of citizens since the war: 

We present the record of eight indictments for 
crimes ranging from treason and conspiracy to 
simple misdemeanor, for the sole offense of criti* 
cising the Government's war policies or agitating 
for peace. These cases have occurred in Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Grand Rapids, New 
York Citv, Pittsburgh, and Seattle. 

In Philadelphia tinirteen persons were recently 
arrested and charged with treason for distribut- 
ing a leaflet entitled ''Long Live the Constitution 
of the United States," which dealt in a lawful 
way with the constitutionality of conscription. 

In Indianapolis an ordinance has been passed 
making it a misdemeanor, punishable by a heavy 
fine, "to speak disrespectfully of the President or 
the Government of the United States," the crime 
of lose majeste, or of circulating any matter which 
might prompt workers to demand better conditions 
or hours of labor in industrial establishments dur- 
ing the war. 

One man in New York City was arrested and 
sentenced to ninety days in jail for distributing 
leaflets which contained only quotations from the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. 

A postoffice employe in St Paul was discharged 
after years of faithful service solely because he 
went on the^ bonds of three old friends char^^ 
with failing to register under the conscription 
act 

The evidence presented shows that federal dis- 
trict attorneys. United States marshals, local 
prosecuting officials and the police have acted in 
gross violation of the law in making arrests for 
oppositon to war policies and agitation for peace. 
In many cities, as these affidavits show, men and 
women have been arrested without warrant, their 
private papers unlawfully seized, and the oppor- 
tunity denied them to secure bail or counsel for 
hours at a time. 

The most striking single instance of violation 
on the part of the military was the brealdne up 
of the Peace Parade in Boston on Sunda^^, July 1. 
Beginning at the statue of Abraham Lincoln in 
Park Square, sailors and soldiers in uniforms fol- 
lowed this parade with the deliberate intention of 
breaking it up; they tore banners from the hands 
of the women, they beat and injured men and 
women; later they forcibly entered the Socialist 
Party headquarters, destroyed property and 
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burned many valuable papers. The police did 
nothing. 

Although the War Department has issued or- 
ders forbidding soldiers to interfere with public 
meetings the trouble has not ceased. A public 
meeting was broken up by United States soldiers 
in SeaUle as recently as August 1. 

Soldiers and sailors at many so-called peace 
meetings have held and searched men for registra- 
tion cards. Those unable to produce them they 
have turned over to the police, who have detained 
them indefinitely until they could produce either 
the cards or some evidence of the date of birth. 
Men both above and below the registration age 
have thus been unlawfully held for hours in many 
places without any charge being leveled against 
them» and yet without the right to secure counsel 
or bail. 

In Syracuse, N. Y., a young man who wrote on 
his registration blank in the state military census 
that he was opposed to participation in this war 
was proceedea against by the Federal District 
Attorney under the Espionage act for obstructing 
the recruiting and enlistment service! 

Seventeen issues of various publications have 
been declared non-mailable by the Post Office De- 
partment under the Espionage act, although the 
Department of Justice nas declined to recognize 
any of the publications as indictable under the 
same act. 

Furthermore the Post Office Department has 
summoned the editors of several of these publica- 
tions to show cause why their second-class mail- 
ing privileges should not be withdrawn on the 
ground that ^'continuity of publication has been 
broken,'* knowing full well that the break in con- 
tinuity of publication was caused solely by its own 
act in suppressing an issue. Denial of second- 
class privilege would mean the total suppression 
of the papers. It is inconceivable that uie Post 
Office Department will be allowed to proceed to 
such manifest tyranny unchecked. 



Judge Emory Speer of the United States District 
Ck>urt at Thomson, Georgia, granted an injunction 
on August 31 to Thomas E. Watson's paper, the 
Weekly Jegersonian, forbidding the Post Office De- 
partment from barring the publication from the 
mails as second class matter. The Department's 
attorneys will appeal. 

N«w York Suffrage CoBvoatioii 

At the campaign conference of the New York 
Woman Suffrage party at Saratoga on August 29, 
a letter endorsing suffrage from President Wilson 
to Miss Norma Whitehouse was read. It said: 
I am greatly gratified to learn that it is your 
impression that there is a growing sentiment in 
the State of New York in favor of woman suffrage, 
and I shall look forward with the greatest interest 
to the results of the State conference you are 
planning to hold in Saratoga. May I not express 
the hope that the conference will lead to a very 
widespread interest in your campaign, and that 
your efforts will be crowned with the most sub- 
stantial and satisfactory success? 

I hope that the voters of the State of New 
York will rally to the support of woman suffrage 
by a handsome majority. It would be a splendid 
vindication of the principle of the cause in which 
we all believe. 



Governor Whitman and Mayor Mitehel both ad- 
dressed the meeting and pledged their support <if 
the pending amendment. Resolutions were adopted 
on the following day condemning the picketin^r of 
the White House. 

Mat— cho— tto ConstitvtioBal Convmitioii 

By a vote of 276 to 26, the Massachusetts Con- 
stitutional Convention on August 22 adopted the 
anti-sectarian amendment which forbids all grants 
of public aid to sectarian institutions. All amend- 
ments providing for exceptions to the rule were de- 
feated. 

Pastorisa's Siic€«Mor 

J, C. Hutcheson, Jr., progressive candidate was 
practically elected Mayor of Houston, Texas, at the 
Democratic primary on August 14, to suceeed the 
late J. J. Pastoriza. Mr. Hutcheson's principal op- 
ponents were Andral Vann, who was Pastorixa's un- 
successful opponent at the February primary and 
J. J. Settegast, Jr., who had led the legal attack on 
the Houston plan of taxation. The election was by 
the preferential system and resulted as follows: 

First Second Third Total 
choice choice choice 
J. C. Hutcheson, Jr. 8074 1001 196 4270 
J. F. Maddox 140 863 418 916 

Andral Vann 2897 1144 217 8768 

J. J. Settegast, Jr. 8486 862 166 4004 

J. F. Talbot 6 62 120 177 



9102 2912 1111 13126 

Traction CompaaiM Charged Widi Tax Dodgiag. 

That Chicago traction corporations have been 
dodging taxes for the past nine years is the charge 
made by Hugh Reid, after an investigation in be- 
half of the Municipal Ownership League. Under 
its agreement with the city made in 1907 the street 
railway corporations must pay the city 66 per cent 
of net profits in excess of six per cent, on capitali- 
zation. The city's board of supervising engineers 
fixes the valuation upon which the corporations' 
six per cent is to be based. Mr. Reid discloses that 
in 1908, the first year of this arrangement, the 
engineers certified the value of the property, as a 
basis of profits, at $9,000,000 more than the same 
property was returned for taxation. -This discrep- 
ancy has increased from year to year until in 1916, 
the last year for which assessment figures are 
available, the discrepancy was $79,418,926. The 
report shows that either the supervising engineers 
have over-valued the property and thus enabled 
the corporations to retain a larger share of the 
profits than their agreement entitles them to, or 
the tax assessors have undervalued it. 

European War 

Italy has continued her advance in the face of 
Austrian opposition until her campaign is now 
heralded as one of the most brilliant as well as 
important of the movements of the war. It is re- 
ported that the Austrians have lost 126,000 men 
and 8,600 ofilcers during the series of engagements. 
German troops in large numbers are reported on 
the Austrian front trying to stop the victorious 
Italians. On the Western front Uie French have 
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made farther gains on the Aisne, which they have 
hdd against the heaviest German counter attacks. 
They also have improved their positions at Verdun. 
The British activities during the week have be^i 
confined to lesser actions because of bad weather. 
On the Russian front fortune still favors the Ger- 
mans. They crossed the Dvina River on the 8d 
to threaten Riga on the South and East, and the 
Bnssians abandoned the dty without giving battle. 
Elsewhere on the Russian front and in Bioumania 
Bttle change has taken place. [See current volume, 
page 845.] 

The number of British merchant vessels sunk 
by mines and torpedoes during the week, as an- 
nounced by the Admiralty, was 18 over 1,600 tons, 
and 6 under that tonnage, which is a slight in- 
crease over the preceding week. The number of 
arrivals was 2,629, and the departures 2,680. 

The London conference of Allied Socialists and 
Laborites did not reach an agreement regarding 
the Stockholm conference. A majority represent- 
ing Great Britain, France and Italy wished to go to 
Stockholm to insist upon the war aims of the AlUes, 
bat the same majority is determined to pursue the 
war till Prussianism has been crushed. It accepted 
President Wilson's note to the Pope as expressing 
Its view. The minority was composed of pacificists 
who want the war stopped in any way, some be- 
cause of humanitarian reasons, others because they 
hold all wars to be manifestations of capitalism. 
The Trade Union Ck>ngress that opened in London 
on the 8d is expected to decide against attending 
the Stockholm conference, its Parliamentary com- 
mittee having reported to that effect. Arthur Hen- 
derson, former Labor member in the War Cabinet, 
who has been in favor of the Stockholm conference 
is reported as saying: ''We can have no conference 
>t all until a common ground for agreement ia 
Mched among the workers of the Allied coun- 
tries.'' The feeling appears to be growing that 
^ contemplated conference at Stockholm is mani- 
pnlated in the interests of the German Government. 
* * 

President Wilson replied to the Pope's peace pro- 
posals in a note under date of August 28. The 
President expressed the warmest sympathy with 
the humane and generous motives that prompted 
the proposal, but declared it would be folly to enter 
into a peace that gave no assurance of justice or 
permanence. Continuing, the note says: 

The object of this war is to deliver the free 
peoples of the world from the menace and actual 
power of a vast military establishment controlled 
by an irresponsible Government which, having 
secretly planned to dominate the world, proceeded 
to carry the plan out without regard either to the 
ncred obligations of treaty or the long estab- 
lished practices and long cherished principle of 
international action and honor; which chose its 
own time for the war; delivered its blow fiercely 
and suddenly; stopped at no barrier either of 
law or of mercy : swept a whole continent within 
Uke tide of blood— not the blood of soldiers only, 
but the blood of innocent women and children 
also, and of the helpless poor; and now stands 



balked but not defeated, the enemy of four-fifths 
of the world. This power is not the German 
people. It is the ruthless master of the German 
people. It is no business of ours how that great 
people came under its control or submitted with 
temporary zest to the domination of its purpose; 
but it is our business to see to it that the history 
of the rest of the world is no longer left to its 
handling. 

To deal with such a power by way of poAce 
upon the plan proposed by His Holiness the Fope 
would, so far as we can see, involve a recupera- 
tion of its strength and a renewal of its policy; 
would make it necessary to create a permanent 
hostile combination of nations against the Ger- 
man people, who are its instruments, and would 
result in abandoning the new-bom Russia to the 
intrigue, the manifbld subtle interference, and 
the certain counter-revolution which would be at- 
tempted by all the malign influences to which the 
German Government has of late accustomed the 
world. Can peace be based upon a restitution of 
its power or upon any word of honor it could 
pledge in a treaty of settlement and accommo- 
dation. 

Responsible statesmen must now everywhere 
see, if they never saw before, that no peace can 
rest securely upon political or economic restric- 
tions meant to benefit some nations and cripple or 
«di>arrass others; upon vindictive action of any 
sort, or anv kind of revenge or deliberate injury. 
The American people have suffered intolerable 
wrongs at the hands of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment, but they desire no reprisal upon the Ger- 
man people, who have themselves suffered all 
things in this war, which thev did not choose. 
They believe that peace should rest upon the 
rights of the peoples, not the rights of Govern- 
ments — the rights of peoples great or small, weak 
or powerful — ^their equal right to freedom and 
security and self-government and to a participa- 
tion upon fair terms in the economic opportuni- 
ties of the world — ^the German people, of course, 
included, if they will accept equality and not sedc 
domination. 

The test, therefore, of every plan of peace is 
this: Is it based upon the faith of all the peoples 
involved or merely upon the word of an anmitlous 
and intriguing Government on the one hand and 
of a group of free peoples on the other? This 
is a test which goes to the root of the matter, and 
it is the test which must be applied. 

The purposes of the United States in this war 
are known to the whole world, to every people 
to whom the truth has been permitted to come. 
They do not need to be stated again. We seek 
no material advantage of anv kind. We believe 
that the intolerable wrongs done in this war by 
the furious and brutal power of the Imperiid 
German Government ought to be repaired, but 
not at the expense of the sovereignty of any 
people — ^rather a vindication of the sovereignty 
both of those that are weak and of those that 
are strong. Punitive damages, the dismember- 
ment of empires, the establishment of selfish and 
exclusive economic leagues we deem inexpedient 
and in the end worse than futile, no proper basis 
for a peace of any kind, least of all of an endur- 
ing peace. That must be based upon justice and 
fairness and the common rights of mankind. 

We cannot take the word of the present rulers 
of Germany as a guarantee of anything that is 
to endure, unless explicitly supported by such 
conclusive evidence of the will and purpose of 
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the German people themselves as the other 
peoples of the world would be justified in accept- 
ing. Without such guarantees treaties of settle- 
menty agreements for disarmament, covenants to 
set up arbitration in the place of force, territorial 
adjustments, reconstitutions of small nations, if 
made with the German Government, no man, no 
nation could now depend on. We must await 
some new evidence of the purposes of the great 
peoples of the Central Powers. God grant it may 
be given soon and in a way to restore the con- 
fidence of all peoples everywhere in the faith of 
nations and the possibility of a covenanted peace. 
• « 

American preparations for military action go on 
with increasing rapidity. Eight of the sixteen can- 
tonments that are to house the National Army have 
been completed, and are ready for the arrival of 
the first quota of soldiers September 5. The others 
will be ready as fast as needed for the gathering 
Army. The camps completed are at Louisville, 
Fort Sam Houston, Ayer, Mass.; Petersburg, Va.; 
Chillicothe, Ohio; American Lake, Wash.; Rock- 
ford, 111., and Little Rock. Camps at Des Moines, 
Fort Riley, Kan.; Atlanta, Columbia, S. C; Battle 
Creek, Wrightstown, N. J., and Yaphank, L. I., will 
not be ready for some days later. Camp Meade, 
at Admiral, Md., will not be ready until Septem- 
ber 19. Secretary Baker states that about $160,- 
000,000 is being spent on these sixteen camps. In 
a brief message to the soldiers of the National Army 
President Wilson said: 

You are undertaking a great duty. The heart 
of the whole country is with you. Everything 
that you do will be watched wiUi the deepest in- 
terest and with the deepest solicitude, not only 
by those who are near and dear to you, but by 
the whole nation besides. For this great war 
draws us all together, makes us all comrades and 
brothers, as all true Americans felt themselves 
to be when we first made good our national inde- 
pendence. The eyes of all the world will be up<m 
you, because you are in some special sense the 
soldiers of freedom. Let it be your pride, there- 
fore, to show all men everywhere not only what 
good soldiers you are, but also what good men 
you are, keeping yourselves fit and straight in 
everything and pure and clean through and 
through. Let us set for ourselves a standard so 
high that it will be a glory to live up to, and 
then let us live up to it and add a new laurel to 
the crown of America. My affectionato confiid- 
ence goes with you in every battle and every 
tost. God keep and guide you! 

Russia 

The Moscow National Council Assembly, having 
no power of action, devoted its attention to confer- 
ences, the hearing of reports from the leading mem- 
bers of the Government and from Generals, and 
the exchange of ideas regarding the condition of 
the country. There was some opposition on the 
part of extremists, but it appears not to have been 
serious. The whole tonor of the conference seems 
to have been in accord with the determination to 
push the war to a conclusion. Premier Kerensky, 
in a message to the American people, said: 

The National Assembly was convoked for two 
objecte. 

First, it was considered necessary to get ac- 



quainted with the needs and opinions of ttie ooun- 
Ury and to tell the whole bare truth to the repre- 
sentatives of all classes and all races apropos of 
Russia's crisis. 

Second, it was to impress on the national con- 
sciousness the necessity of union of all for de- 
fence of the country and of liberty. 

After consultation of the temporary Govern- 
ment with about 2,500 representatives of the 
people thus assembled I am confident both objects 
have been attained. 

We are convinced a majority of the people are 
overwhelmingly democratic and that the whole 
nation is preparing actively to make sacrifice 
for the country's ddence. 

All sides are willing to make the concessions 
necessary for united effort. I am sure the na- 
tion's impassioned impulse resulting from learn- 
ing the whole truth will not fade away but will 
bum with an ever-increasing flame. 
The Government in ito efforte to restore discipline 
in the army has revived the death penalty. The 
Ptotrograd Council of Workman's and Soldiers' 
Delegates has protested against this action, and 
is demanding that the measure be revoked. A 
counterplot to restore the monarchy has been dis- 
covered by the Government, and a large number 
of arreste have been made. 

Former Czar Nicholas Romanoff is in Tobolsk, 
Siberia, where he is living with his family in a 
fourteen room apartment on the second floor of 
an old fashioned house. The guards havinfir the 
former rulers in charge are cavaliers of the Order 
of St George. 

China 

Eighteen of the twenty-two Provinces have ap- 
proved the proposal for a National Council, which it 
is expected will be esteblished in a few days. Gen- 
erals commanding 50,000 troops from three of the 
Provinces have offered their forces for service in 
Europe. The Provisional Governors of Yunnan 
and Kunagtung have given ofildal recognition of 
Peking's declaration of war against Germany, 
which is token to indicate their reconciliation wiih 
the Government of the Acting President, General 
Feng Kwo Chang. It is announced that the hostile 
movement of the southern Provinces is dying out 
[See current volume, page 773.] 

NOTES 

— At the municipal primary in Dayton, Ohio, on 
August 14, the Socialist candidates received 11,017 
votes, which exceeds the combined vote of all other 
parties. 

— Independent Oklahoma oil producers cony»lained 
to the Interstete Commerce Commission on August 
29 that oil monopoly is being perpetuated by ex- 
cessive and unreasonable railroad rates. 

—The National Civil and Political Party of 
America was organized at Atlantic City on August 
80 at a meeting of 400 proqiinent Negroes from all 
sections of the United States. 

— Airplanes capable of carrying twenty-five men 
and of traveling 900 miles without a stop have been 
developed in Italy. Airplanes of still greater capac- 
ity have been designed by the same constructors. 
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It is with BQch planes that the fortifications of 
TrieBte and Pola have been bombarded. 

—Five Socialists charged with conspiring against 
the conscription law were acquited by a jury at 
Detroit on Ausrost 18. They had circulated copies 
of the Michigan Socialist containing the anti-con- 
scription resolutions of the Socialist party. 

— Mconbers of the Japanese Diet are agitating 
for an increase of salary from $1,000 to $1,600 per 
annmn. High cost of living is given for the pro- 
posed increase. Ten years ago the salary was $400 
per annnnt. 

—On August 30, President Wilson fixed the price 
of newsprint paper used in printing the daily Offi- 
cial Bulletin, at 2^ cents a pound. The price asked 
by the International Paper Company was 8 cents 
a pound. 

—The manufacture of distilled spirits in the 
United States comes to an end on September 6. 
Every distillery must then close for the period of 
the war, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Food Control law. 

—After the trial of the 157 members of the Twen- 
ty-fourth infantry at Fort Bliss, Texas, for re- 
beUkm and the killing of seventeen persons at Hous- 
ton, the Negro regiment will be ordered to the Phil- 
ippines for service until the end of the war. [See 
current volume, page 844.] 

—Six suffrage pickets at the White House, who 
were arrested on August 20 and convicted, were 
granted an appeal for a new trial on August 27 
and immediately resumed their places before the 
White House gates. With four others they were 
rearrested on August 28. 

—The commission that is revising the federal con- 
stitution of Uruguay has adopted a clause separat- 
ing the Church and State, and providing for the 
confiscation of Church property. The final draft 
^ the Constitution will have to be approved by 
Congress before becoming effective. 

—The commission headed by Professor Harry A. 
Garfield fixed, on August 80, the price of $2.20 a 
ti^uhel for the 1917 wheat crop. The price is based 
on Chicago delivery and applies to gntde No. 1, or 
|^<yrthem spring wheat. In New York City the price 
tt to be 12.80. For the second grade the price is 
fi^ cents less. 

—During the last fiscal year 1179,872,888 were 
paid m income taxes by individuals. Corporations 
paid (180,108,840. The total was $869,481,228. 
^xoae tax receipts show a great increase in manu- 
facture of distilled spirits and tobacco. Spirits paid 
» tax of $186,568,066, beer $91,897,193, tobacco in 
«n forms, $108,201,592. Other excise taxes yielded 
WM60332. 

—The Federal Child Labor law was declared un- 
constitotional on August 31 by United States Dis- 
^ Judge, James E. Boyd of North Carolina. The 
|>*^on was based on the ground that though the 
^w is ostensibly a regulation of interstate com- 
^^f'^ its real intent is regulation of conditions 
^^^ a State and therefore beyond its powers. 
"* Government will appeal. 

--SantiagD Igledas, Socialist and president of the 
^Ho Rico branch of the American Federation of 
^^r> was declared elected to the insular Senate 



as a result of recount of votes cast at the recent 
election. The first returns elected the Republican 
candidate. Iglesias demanded a recount which 
showed that he had won by 984 votes. Another 
contest made by Dr. Aybar, Socialist candidate for 
Representative at Large is still pending. [See cur- 
rent volume, page 727.] 

PRESS OPINIONS 

Governor Frasior'e Timoly Word 

NoiuParUsan Leader, August 16.— The proclama- 
tion issued by the farmers' Governor of North Da- 
kota to the sheriffs of the state expresses the views 
on labor troubles held by every tiioughtful citizen 
who is not swayed by prejudice or unreasoning bit- 
terness. Governor Frazier tells sheriffs that the law 
of the state is going to be upheld. 

Any person burning or attempting to burn crops, 
destroy harvesting machinery or commit disorderly 
acts of any kind against employers of labor will be 
attended to under the law, the Governor says. 

On the other hand, the Governor says that any at- 
tempts by peace officers to violate the law on the 
other side, will likewise be suppressed. Laborers 
are not to be clubbed and driven out of the com- 
munity because they ask wages higher than peace 
officers may think justified; they are not to be 
mobbed because they assemble peacefully to hold 
meetings or because they are ''broke." 

In other words, the Governor knows that labor 
riots, lynchings and other disgraceful proceedings 
are usually the result of enforcing the law against 
one side of the controversy and failing or refusing 
to enforce it against the other. We have laws to 
take care of persons attempting to destroy property, 
and it should be enforced vigorously against them, 
says the Governor. But it is not for peace officers, 
or mobs or ''Vigilance" societies to take the law into 
their hands. When they do, they cannot blame the 
laborer who thinks he has a grievance, when he 
takes the law into his hands. We do not want civil 
war in the United States, now of all times. 

Monopoly Brod lacompotonco 

Passaic, N. J., News, August 30.— The first thing 
that the United States Government did when it as- 
sumed control of the fuel industry was to tackle the 
situation existing around the Great Lakes. The 
lake ports were suffering from a shortage, and the 
whole Northwest was threatened with a coal famine 
next winter. There was plenty of coal being mined, 
but the railroads were not carrying it to the lake 
ports, and the freighters were not carrying it up the 
lakes. The Administration promptly did three things 
in rapid succession. First, it established a "pooling 
system" through which any freighter seeking a 
cargo of coal at any port could take on any coal that 
happened to be there awaiting shipment. That 
avoided the old delays in loading. The Government 
itself made the necessary readjustments. Second, 
the Administration ordered that until the shortage 
was relieved, the several dozen railroads running 
between coal fields and lake ports should give coal 
priority of shipment. Third, it ordered that the 
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practice of freighters going up the lakes "light'' 
should be discontinued — ^that every boat should carry 
coal up as well as ore down. These were simple* 
obvious, sensible things to do. There have been 
many times before when they needed doing. But 
nobody ever did them. The ease with which they 
were done» and the immediate relief they gave» af- 
ford a striking example of the need and value of 
public management in many of our great industries. 

Labor mnd the Suffragists. 

New York Tribune, August 81.— The interchange 
of communications between the conventions of the 
suffragists at Saratoga and the New York State 
Federation of Labor at Jamestown is evidence of 
a valuable cooperation in the battle for broader 
democracy. The one group seeks a political democ- 
racy still unachieved completely in this state be- 
cause of a sex discrimination. The other seeks a 
more complete industrial or economic democracy 
than it has yet won. The struggle, as the suffragists 
aptly said, is the same from different aspects. Just 
as the struggle of the suffragists and organized 
labor is essentially the same, l^eir adversaries are 
the same. The politicians who object to woman 
suffrage chiefly because it would overturn condi- 
tions now nicely adjusted for their advantage are 
of the same element in the community as the finan- 
cial or industrial interests which see in the spread 
of economic democracy only an overturning of the 
status quo which would produce harm to themselves. 
The politicians and many business interests have 
long made common cause, frequently without re- 
gard to political lines. It is only right and proper 
that labor and the suffragists should unite in a 
fight which inevitably must when won advance the 
desires of both. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

PRODUCTION OR DISTRIBUTION 

Evidence is daily accumulating that the Food and 
Farm problem is not so easy as many thought it 
to be a few months ago. This is made clear when 
an economist like Frederic C. Howe stated in the 
PUBUC of August 10th: ''The really important ques- 
tion in the food problem is not distribution, it is 
production.^ 

It is especially unfortunate that a man like Mr. 
Howe should let a statement like this go forth at 
this time, when the enemies of the producer are 
watching carefully for any crumbs of comfort from 
whatever direction. 

All who know Mr. Howe realize that his one de- 
sire is to secure equality of opportunity for all, 
and he stands in no need of justification at my 
hands, but this is a crucial time and great care is 
needed in stating matters so the ordinary man may 
not err. Passing by the obvious fact that pro- 
duction must precede distribution, let me draw at- 
tention to the fact that with all the energy that 
has been devoted to production of farm products in 
the past by the Government experts, the fact is 
clear that not only is there a shortage but it has 
required all kinds of inducements from the Presi- 
dent down, to get the farmers to increase their 
ou^ut, the most potent of all being the cry of pa- 
triotism. 



Mr. Howe explains this by showing how land 
monopoly prevents men going back to the farms. 
While this is perfectly true, it does not answer the 
question why farmers now in possession of farms 
containing from 50 to 200 acres are not working 
them near their capacity. 

The answer of the ordinary man to this is in- 
efficiency on the part of the farmer, and up to the 
present this idea has passed as sufficient to aeooont 
for the situation. The publicity given the whole 
farm queetion during the past six months, howefver, 
has to a large extent dispelled the inefficiency answer 
as the farmer has responded so completely to the 
call, and the amateurs are beginning to resiize that 
there is something in farming besides tickling the 
earth with a feather. All the facts sd far broaght 
out show the farmer abundantly able to produce 
all the food stuffs needed, provided he had a rea- 
sonable certainty that he would be able to dispose 
of his produce at a price that would give him a 
fair return for his labor. This being tiie case, it 
is easy to see that putting more men back on farms 
would not remedy tiie condition we are now in; but 
would rather increase the difficulty. 

The fact is the two blades of grass theory has 
been exploded, the increased production cry has 
been tried out, carried to its logical conclusion and 
found wanting, and the inefficiency explanation has 
been proven a falsehood on its face. We have, 
therefore, the obvious fact before us that with a 
proper system of distribution, the entire question 
of production will take care of itself, but just so 
long as the producer finds it unprofitable to produce 
food, just so long will he have to figure carefully 
not to grow too much, or it would be better for him 
had he grown nothing at all. 

The reason why we have these divergent ideas 
on this subject is owing to the fact so many people 
write about them who have had no expeiienoe in 
farming, while on the other hand there are few 
farmers who can state the case so the public can 
grasp the most obvious facts. 

Finally, it is a question of the Government doing 
things it ought not, and leaving undone things it 
should have done. It has grant^ to a few, monop- 
olies in transportation and in terminal fadlities 
which enable them to hold up deliveries and thus 
control prices. The remedy lies in seeing that the 
Government attend to its own business, which is 
in securing equality of opportunity for all, and 
granting special privileges to none. 

W. TRUEMAN. 

Route 4, Kingston, N. Y. 

BOOKS 

«Tli« SlnfU Tax Tmt Bo9ik (OvlafBtBaUl)." PnblialMd 
by The Single Tax Review Pnblithing Co., New York. Price 

$2.50. 

Mr. Dana Miller is to be congratulated on the 
timely appearance of his quinquennial year book 
and on the hearty reception that is assured to it 
from the Singletaxers of the United States. _ It 
provides not only what is pron^sed in the pre&ee, 
a handy source of information as to the progress 
of the movement in all countries, but much interest- 
ing historical matter, and many stimulating sug- 
gestions and restatements of fundamentals; it pro- 
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▼ides in shorty just wkat the Siii|^«tax movement 
reqoiree at the present stage of its progress. 

The book opens with an editorial introduction in 
Mr. Miner's best style, followed by an article in 
which Mr. Lenbiischer has collaborated with the 
editor in an account of the movement's progress 
from the publication of **Progress and Poverty/' 
through the New York mayoralty campaigns of 
1886 and 1897, to the death of Henry George. The 
articles following this include two editorials on 
"The general movement from 1897," and ''Singletax 
conferences," with a series of articles by writers 
of reputation in their respective States, dealing with 
the progress made in Colorado, Delaware, Missouri, 
Rhode Island, and California. "Partial applica- 
tions'' of Singletax as in California's irrigation dis- 
tricts, "recent steps" such as those in Pittsburg, 
Scranton, and Houston, and "Singletax enclaves" 
are all deajt with exhaustively by the most highly 
qualified writers on these aspects of the movement. 
Following these are the foreign historical articles, 
in all of which a clear and succinct impression is 
conveyed of the progress of Singletax opinion in 
fifteen different countries or provinces, along with 
a quantity of statistical facts that may be of much 
practical value to speakers and writers. A series 
of "fiscal problems" and "related questions" are 
ably handled by various writers, and Mr. Samuel 
Miniken contrfi>utes an article indicating much 
pains-taking historical research, on "Forerunners of 
Henry George." Finally the book is enriched by an 
appendix containing a wealth of valuable inf orma- 
tiim, and a bibliography and list of organizations 
which may at any time be of use for reference. 

A good book that is mainly a record of facts 
leaves little room for the efforts of a sympathetic 
reviewer, further than to express his gratitude and 
that of his freinds. The only section of the book 
that is made up of opinions rather than facts, is 
that which treats of "related questions"; and the 
articles under this reading bearing the titles "Single- 
tax and Socialism," "Singetax and Immigration," 
etc^ etc, are very edifying. Such expressions of 
opinion on the relation of the Singletax to those 
aspects of the social problem that are being dealt 
with separately by philanthropists and reformers, 
are of value in raising the theory of scientific tax- 
ation to the position it ought to occupy as a funda- 
mental principle underlying and holding together 
an the perplexing social questions of to-day. One's 
only regret therefore, is that this section is not 
larger, and that more of such questions of relation 
are not investigated. It might for example, be 
exceedingly helpful to future platform speakers, to 
have a trustworthy opinion as to the relation the 
Shigletax principle beiars to tenant-farming, or to 
living in rented homes. It has been assumed both 
by protagonists and antagonists of the Singletax 
theory, that wide-spread farm-owning and home- 
owning are indications of healthy social conditions. 
Is this really so, or may it be on the contrary, that 
perfect social virell-being might comport with con- 
ditions c^ universal tenancy; — conditions under 
which landowning and regulating of use, having 
ceased to be a privilege, had become a business 
whose profits regulate themselves as do the profits 
of lawyers and physicians and others who offer 
aervices to society? Are Singletaxers free to recog- 



nize an advantage in the mobility that is suggested 
by the idea of general land-tenancy, and the cor- 
responding disadvantage of fixity and inmiobility 
that farm and home ownership implies? Or should 
the attitude of the intelligent Singletaxer be one 
of indifference? These questions of the relation of 
taxation to the social disharmonies on which re- 
formers and uplifters focus their attention, can 
hardly be too thoroughly elucidated, and when the 
time comes for the next issue it is to be hoped the 
discussion of "related questions" may cover the 
whole field. It remains to be said that the typog- 
raphy, the paper, the binding, and indeed the en- 
tire make-up of the book are all that could be de- 
sired. AlfiX. MACKENMUCK. 

PERIODICALS 

Persons interested in economic questions, particu- 
larly in their relation to taxation, who failed to 
subscribe for Land Values (London, Fifty cents per 
year) may be spurred to repair the neglect when 
they know of the splendid August number. The 
current comment, the Russian Revolution and the 
land questions, the Scottish small holdings act. Tene- 
ment Buildings and Land Value Taxation, the News 
of the Movement, local and foreign, including timely 
correspondence, all contribute to the making of a 
well-nigh indispensable paper. It is a great con- 
structive force opposing the destructive el^nents 
now out of control. 

WHO MADE THE LAW? 

On the body of Sergeant Leslie Coulson, kiUed m 
the Somme fighting on October 8 last, was found with 
his pipe and last letter from his father, the follow- 
ing tragic poem, evidently written a day or so before, 
for it bore his signature ana the date, "October 16." 
These mementoes only reached England recently. 

Who made the Law that men should die in meadows, 
Who spake the Word that death should splash in 

lanes. 
Who gave it forth that gardena should be bcneyards. 
Who spread the hills with fiesh and blood and brains? 
Who made the Law? 

Who made the Law that Death should stalk the 
valleys. 

Who spake the Word to kill among the sheaves. 

Who gave it forth that death should lurk in hedge- 
rows. 

Who fiung the dead among the fallen leaves? 
Who made the Law? 

Those who return shall find that Peace endures. 
Find old things old, and know the things they knew. 
Walk in the garden, slumber oy the fireside. 
Share the peace of dawn, and dream amid the dew — 
Those who return. 

Those who return shall till the ancient pastures, 
Clean-hearted men shall guide the plow-horse reins. 
Some shall grow apples and fiowers in village. 
Some shall go courting in summer down the lanes— 
Those who return. 
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But who made the Law? The trees shall whisper 

to him: 
''See, see, the blood — the splashes on our bark!" 
Walking the meadows he shall hear bones crackle. 
And fleshless mouths shall gibber in silent lanes at 

dark. 
Who made the Law? 

Who made the Law? At noon upon the hillflide 

His ears shall hear a moan, his cheek shall feel a 
breath. 

And all along valleys, past gardens, crofts and home- 
steads. 

He who made the Law shall walk alone with Death — 
Who made the Law? 

* * * 
''You have read my new story?" 
"Yes," 

"What do you think of it?" 
"To be perfectly candid with you, I think the cov- 
ers are too far apart." — Puck. 
m * * 

Vicar's Wife — ^Yes, Arnold has gone up to London 
to learn pharmacy. 

Village Dame — Oh, missus, 'e needn't 'ave gone 
to all that expense! 'E could 'ave come on our farm 
an' welcome! — The Joker, 

* • * 

Robert Mantell tells of a barnstorming company in 
the West, in the old days, that made a try at Shakes- 
peare. Considerable complaint was heard relative to 
the efforts of the man who essayed to do the Ghost 
in "Hamlet." 

One day a dramatic man on a local paper said to 
the leading man: "That fellow who plays the Ghost 
does not suggest the supernatural." 

"I should say not," assented the leading man, "but 
he does suggest the natural super." — Everybody's 
Magazine, 

TOn OKAirOI 18 TK OAlTADj^-Rich huida and bnaiiiew 
opportunities offer you independence; Farm lands, $11 to $S0 
acre; irrigated lands, $S6 to $60; Twenty years to pay; $S.000 
loan in improrements , or r eady made farms. Loan of Itre stock; 
Taxes aTeraga nnder twenty cents an acre; no taxes on Improve 
ments. personal property, or Uto stock. Good markets, dittrches, 
sclioob, roads, telephones; Ebccdlent climate— crops 9ad Uva 
stock prore it. Special homeseekers* fare certificates. Writa for 
free booklets. Ailaa Oamoroa, Ooatral tiiparlBtondtat Zand 
Braaoh, Oiaaadiaa Pftelio By., US Blatk Atsbvs, Oalgary, 
Albarta. 



Progress and Poverty 

ProgrBM li beloff made towsid the W fi iU on ef povirty. Ste- 
flaUzen art hsftng a band In ft, sJong wiUi thilr primsiy Sit«- 
Mi la land ivfonn. Tbay art to Im ooantad on In a nnodnd 
Amerleaa oominunltiei whert movsmsots art imder waj for indna- 
trUI welfare. pobUc health, recrtatloo, education, tMe hooeaty. 
and many othera deacribed In Hm Sunegr. the weekly Journal of 
0MSU1 Work. 

His Sor wy win keep you In touch wit h ■oda l eonditlo na and 
aMyvementa eieiiwUera. It la D0Q-partiaan« ooBunltted to no propa- 
ganda, praientlng aoourato news and vlrUed opinion on all toplos 
affectlnf the oonunon welfare. 

One dollar In obedt or traenbacka^ pinned to your card and 
maUed to na. will brins you The Surrey for four laontha. Tour 
moQcy baok If yon aren't satlaBed. 

THE SURVEY 

Tlis Jenraal of Ssolal Work 
Ream 1201 112 tart Itik St. Now York CHy 

Paul U. Kollsti. tdltsr 
Edward T. Dovlao, ttraiiaai Taylor. Jaao Addaaio^ AoMSlalo EdNm 
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is a method of producing 
engraved stationery at low 
cost. 

No Charge for Eagnfiis 

Write for samples of and 
prices on letterheads, bill- 
heads, checks or any other 
stationery. 
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FREED FROM DOGMA AND CANT 

Does that seem to yon the onlj religion worth hsTiof? 
Then wh j not affiliate jowself widi the 

TKMM BSLZeXOn AISOOIATIOM OV AMSBXOA 

iJohm Haynts Holmes, Prttideni) 

now emphasizing Scientific Religion, Indostrisl Democracy 

and International Peace as the three supreme rdigiooa 

issues of the time? 

Annual membership fee, $1, includes John Hay 
Holmes' great address on "tlie International 
and eight others to follow in monthly series. 

Addrsu: George Grovor Milie, Secretory, F, R, A,, 
ISO Boylstoo St., BOSTON, MASS. 



Haynea 



LEARN 



SUGGESTIVE THERAPEU- 
TICS. A cosvM of •Mmtiak 
wUck maij b« coaipUtodl at 
fai 180 hoars. CoBcig«» dofiiiito and practical* 
Wall adapladi for vaa fay pliTticiaBa. 

For fnU partic«lar% addroM Dapt. J. J., W^tmar 
lBttitvta» Navada, Mo. 



The Women's Trade Uakm Leagae of Chicago 

Sunday, September 9, at s p, m, 
Schiller Hall, 64 W, Randolph St., Chicago, lU. 

Woman's Work In War Tima 
Discussed bjr members of the Women's Trade UnioQ League 
tcnring on Committees of the Gmncil of Natioiial Defease. 
A delegation of Chicago memben will be in Wtshii^fton on 
September 5th attencung a meeting of the committee on 
Women in Industry. 

PUBLIC MEETING -ADMISSION FREE 
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"You (the sc^diers of the 
National Army) are in some 
special sense the Soldiers 
of Freedom." — 

Woodrow Wilson. 



Encouragement of the best kind comes from the instant popu- 
larity of the idea of sending several copies of each number of The 
Public to the reading rooms of every training camp in this country 
and behind the lines in France. 

A letter from a reader and friend in the Middlewest is typical 
of the spirit in which the appeal was received : 



R. M. K. (Minneapolis) writes: 

In sending you the enclosed ten dollars I feel I am rendering 
my country a truly patriotic sendee; that I am giving my small 
aid to a need than which there is none greater — than which there 
is none more urgent, I could not wish a greater boon for my 
country than this: that a great majority of the people come to 
believe and understand and live true principles and economic 
and political justice that are so plainly and bravely set forth by 
The Public. Every editor and every public library in the country 
should receive The Public, I hope your circulation triples 
instead of doubles. 



The Pnblio, 
Itt XMt STth St., 
V«w York. 

Enclosed is my check for $9.50 to cover six subscrip- 
tions, six months each, for the reading rooms of the 
training camps. 



Name . 
Addrcsa 



These subscriptions will be ac- 
cepted at a rate which is really 
lower than present production- 
cost: six subscriptions, for six 
months each, for $2.50, and to 
everyone who sends in six of these 
subscriptions, we will send ten 
copies of "The Great Iniquity'' by 
Leo Tolstoy. 
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Everyday Working 
Speed 

C Talking about typewriter speed — it is 
well to remember that the mechanical 
construction which allows keys to be op- 
erated rapidly is only part of the story. 

C Any standard typewriter can be op- 
erated much faster than the speediest 
typist can manipulate her fingers. The 
question of speed, therefore, resolves 
itself into how quick and how accurately 
the average operator can turn out the 
different kinds of work that are required 
on the same machine in the course of a 
day or a week. 

C The task may include making out 
bills, writing cards, checks, cutting sten- 
cils, writing labels, tabulating work, or 
filling in ruled forms. 

C The L. C. Smith & Bros, typewriter 
is so constructed that quick changes can 
be made from one kind of work to an- 
other—and back again, with a minimum 
waste of time between. 

Our booklet, "The SUent Smith" 
explains how all of this can be ac- 
complished. It will be sent for the 
caking, 

L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 

Factory and Home Office Syracuse, N. Y. 
311 Broadway, N. Y. City 

BranchM in all Prinelpal CIUm 




MR. S. R. GUGGENHEH 

The Copper Eipert and Financier says : 

"The Magasine of Wall Street is a publi- 
cation which should prove of real service 
to every business man and man of affairs** 



42 Broadway 



New York City 



Send your order in early— fill out and nuul today. 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
42 Broadway New York Qty 

25 cts. a copy 26 issues, $5.00 a Year 

$1.00 for the next five issue*— SPEQAL OFFER 
or 

I enclose $5.00 for i year with full privileges 
of Investors' Personal Service Dept. 

Name 

Address » City 

TP 



IMPORTANT STATEMENTS 

from well known contributors appear in every 
issue. 

E. P. Ripley 
Pres, Atchison Railroad 

Adolph Lewisohn 
Pres. Miami Copper 

John N. Willys 
Pres. Willys-Overland Auto Co. 

John A. Topping 
Pres. Republic Iron & Steel Co. 

Chas. E. Mitchell 
Pres. National City Co. 

are a few of those whose articles have ben^ted 
or will benefit readers. 

To educate, instruct and protect the Busi- 
ness Man is the mission of The Magazine 
of Wall Street. No article appears in its 
pages unless there is a definite opinion and 
an educational force. Withal, each artide 
is in untechnical, easily understood 
language. 

You Cannot Afford to be Without 

TBE MAGAZINE OF WAU STREET 
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INDUSTRIAL SETTLEMENtI 



OWNERSHIP OF THE TOOLS of industry is 
the foundation of industrial democracy. The 
world will be "safe for democracy" when the 
workers have sense and enterprise enough to own 
and administer for their mutual benefit the land, 
tools, machinery — the things thev work with. So 
long as anyone holds a piece of paper that gives 
him authority to appropriate the earnings of other 
men, democracy will be a figment of the imagin- 
ation. 

Among the problems which the Straight Edge In- 
dustrial Settlement attempts to settle is the owner- 
ship of the tools of industry. 

The size of that problem can best be appreciated 
in connection with the fact that the average worker 
throughout the industrial world has an outfit worth 
about two thousand dollars provided for him by 
his employer. And each worker has to earn, on 
an average, above his own compensation and the 
cost of the materials he uses, about |6 a week for 
the owner of his tools. 

These figures date back to 1905. The war has 
doubtless greatly increased the average cost of an 
industrial opportunity and the average contribution 
which each worker has to make to the owner of 
his tools for the privilege of using them to earn 
his living. 



UNDER THE STRAIGHT EDGE PLAN, 
the workers collectively buy and pay for 
their tools, and are thus freed from the con- 
tribution which workers in general have to make 
perpetually to the owners of their tools. "What 
they pay to own their tools, in fact, is about one- 
third of what their fellow workers throughout the 
industrial world have to pay for the use of their 
tools. 

The Straight Edge workers are under the handicap 
of a much smaller working outfit than those who 
are financed in the usual way. The average outfit 
of a Straight Edge worker is considerably less 
than a thousand dollars, or half of what the aver- 
age wage-earner wields in earning his wages and 
his contribution to the owner of his tools. 

SUCH MEN AND WOMEN as Ernest Crosby. 
Golden Rule Jones, General Herman Haupt, 
Charles P. Fagnani, George D. Herron, Isaac 
K. Funk, William Jennings Bryan, Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman, Marcia A. Townsend, Susan Kingsley, 
Charlotte Bingham, Mary Pels, Robert C. Ogden, 
Francis Lynde Stetson, Everett P. Wheeler, R. 
Heber Newton, William Ordway Partridge, gave 
the Straight Edge its start by outright contribu- 
tions. Latterly it has not asked contributions, 
but loans, which it is paying back from the earn- 
ings of the industries it has established. This 
gives the workers a more independent feeling. By 
paying back the loans of capital whereby they get 
their land, tools and machinery, they are complet- 
ing the circuit of useful service that identifies them 
with the real powers of the universe. 
Every reader of The Public is invited to join the 
choice circle of "Founders and Friends" who are 
laying the foundation for this interesting and im- 
portant enterprise. Write to 100 Lawrence Street, 
New York, for particulars and literature. 
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Comment on the President's reply has 
taken an unfortunate turn. Americans, at 
any rate, should be by now sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Mr. Wilson's acts and utter- 
ances to know that he never deliberately 
plays tricks for immediate political effect. 
His ultimate objective is the key to under- 
standing what he is doing. That interpre- 
tation should busy itself with what Mr. Wil- 
son intends to do to the Hohenzollerns is to 
miss and obscure the real meaning of the 
note, and by consequence its contribution 
toward peace. We are merely aiding the 
German reactionaries in making the political 
use of the note that is supremely to their 
own interests. That we should pose as the 
beneficent saviours of the German people is 
little short of ridiculous. What the note 
does in reality is to state the qualifications 
with which the German nation may enter 
and play a part in the future family of na- 
tions. Until Germany does this a durable, 
or even a temporary peace, is unthinkable. 
* * * 

The final interpretation of this war will 
see it as the birth agony of a world common- 
wealth. Its parts had become too close a 
community for the national sectionalism 
hitherto dominant to continue. But forces 
that had to find their readjustment were 
Wind or avaricious and cynical. It is com- 
monly said that the first duty of a state is 
to protect its citizens, but modern national- 
ism interpreted this duty as the seizure for 
the benefit of its citizens of whatever pre- 
rogative other nations might be compelled to 
relinquish. Among the more liberal nations 
there was undoubtedly the possibility of ar- 
riving at modes of international co-operation 
by the methods of peace and evolution. But 
into this situation was injected the great 
distiirbing element of a nation possessing 
every modem device of technology and or- 
fifanization, but with political conceptions 



that belong to the age of barbarism, that 
definitely intended to exploit the world for 
its own benefit. 

To bring and hold nations together in 
closer relations than they have hitherto 
known, is the great problem. The German 
solution has the advantage of simplicity, 
and the assurance of certainty in operation 
that comes from historic precedent. It is 
the method of extending the hegemony of 
one nation over the whole family. It is a 
simple operation in proportion: what Prus- 
sia is to Germany, Germany will be to the 
world. The method can certainly arrive at 
unity, the unity of the Roman Empire, of 
the Spanish Empire, and of every other em- 
pire that has been or may be. The only 
trouble with the scheme is that the world 
is too civilized to endure it. 
« « « 

On the other hand, what can the liberal 
nations offer as a basis of world federation? 
Not much that has the definiteness of im- 
perial control, not much that is not yet to 
be created and tested. But these nations do 
approach the problem with an increasingly 
certain conviction that a manner of inter- 
national living, based on mutual respect and 
mutual forbearance, can and shall be found. 
Nor need we of America be too humble in of- 
fering our contributon. These United States 
have been the one political laboratory in 
which the experiment of merging discordant 
factors has been tried. The best we can say 
is that we have something that works, and 
we begin to know pretty definitely what we 
want. The eternal problem of a democracy 
is to shape and adapt its own constitution. 
We achieved the family relation of our 
states only after a century of effort, and a 
deluge of blood. On other parts of the 
American continent the struggle has been 
of the same kind. Every Latin-American 
republic has been working upon the same 
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problem that cost us so dearly, and is only 
slowly emerging to national stability. Demo- 
cracy is strong in local government, from 
our early town meeting to the Mir of Russia. 
But intergroup control is a thing hard to 
achieve; and if it is difficult on the smaller 
national scale, it is a stupendous task when 
it is made to traverse the sectional- 
ism of nations. And yet this is precisely 
the work laid out for our civilization during 
this century. 

* * « 

Meanwhile, the Germans may come to re- 
flect on the real offer conveyed in the note. 
The silly newspaper outcry about Mr. Wil- 
son's impertinence has no importance and 
will be over in a few dajrs. But that a 
democratized German nation will have in- 
sured to it the economic privileges that other 
nations are to enjoy, is the wedge that will 
rend the imperial structure. And when the 
fumes have passed, it will be seen firmly 
driven home. Imperialists everywhere and 
their diplomatic mouthpieces will try eter- 
nally to avoid the point. It is that the only 
possible enduring peace, the only conceivable 
basis of international living, is a peace char- 
acterized by economic justice. 

* « « 

Timid persons who have been inclined 
to appraise democracy according as it fa- 
vored their point of view may take new 
courage from the recent action of British 
and American labor organizations. At the 
very time the American Alliance for Labor 
and Democracy was taking a decided stand 
at Minneapolis in favor of a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war the British Trades Union 
Congress, meeting in Blackpool, England, 
decided by an overwhelming vote against 
sending delegates to the Stockholm confer- 
ence. The action of British Labor is the 
more significant because it comes after a 
great deal of discussion, and is a reversal 
of former action. On June 1, the British 
Labor Party Executive Committee decided 
to send delegates, but the Seamen's and 
Firemen's Union refused to man any ship 
upon which they might take passage. Much 
discussion followed. Arthur Henderson, 
member of the War Cabinet, was thought 
to have compromised himself at the Paris 
Conference, and was forced to resign. The 
great Miners' Federation reversed its ac- 



tion. And now the British Trades Union 
has voted thirty to one against participa- 
tion in the Stockholm conference until 
there is an agreement among the workers 
of the Allied nations. These actions of 
British and American labor organizations 
should set at rest all question of labor's 
loyalty. 

* * « 

Unfortunately erroneous was the news 
item in last week's issue, stating that Judge 
Speer of Georgia had granted Thomas E. 
Watson's Weekly Jeffersonian an injunction 
against the censors of the Post Office De- 
partment. The item was due to a prgss 
dispatch which appeared in the daily papers 
of September 1. As a matter of fact, the 
injunction denying the decision was based 
largely on Judge Speer's personal opinion 
of views of the paper. No reference was 
made to the constitutional issue. What the 
Judge seems to have forgotten is that free 
speech implies freedom to express opinions 
with which those in authority may disagree 
or may consider dangerous. One of the 
things which distinguishes democracy from 
autocracy is this freedom. The views ex- 
pressed may be wrong, but if so, those who 
are aware of it have their remedy in the 
freedom to reply. If libelous statements are 
made, the person injured has his remedy in 
the right to bring suit. If speech must be 
limited to statements to which the Govern- 
ment does not object then free speech does 
not exist. The Jeffersanian's articles were 
vulgar, contrary to good taste, and offensive 
to many, as it is the frequent habit of that 
magazine to be. That this should arouse 
resentment is natural. But it would be far 
better nevertheless that it circulate without 
interference than that freedom be lost. 



Domiciliary visits and searches in the 
United States, and interference with free- 
dom of expression should not be confounded 
with apparently similar acts by despotic 
governments — ^if we may take the words of 
eminent judicial and journalistic apologists. 
In this country the act is always followed 
by arguments claiming that constitutional 
guarantees do not apply to that particular 
case. In despotic countries that ceremony is 
omitted. Any one can see that that makes 
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a great difference. Now will those who have 
denounced such acts as despotic, when com- 
mitted here, take notice and apologize? 
« * * 

That good can come out of Nazareth is 
once more demonstrated by Speaker Clark's 
rlea for a revenue bill based upon more taxes 
and less bonds. The Speaker's reputation 
for conservatism, and his opposition or in- 
difference to progressive legislation makes a 
dramatic setting for his appeal on the floor 
of the House for an apportionment of bonds 
I and taxes that will indicate an appreciation 
I of the fact that the present war is of this 
generation, and should not be saddled 
upon succeeding generations. To this end 
he urged that fifty per cent, of the war 
burden be met with bond issues, and fifty 
per cent, by taxes. "If the young men of 
this country," he said, "are willing to risk 
their lives on the battlefield, the people who 
stay at home ought to be willing to pay 
their share in dollars." This is but another 
evidence that conscription of wealth is grow- 
ing in favor. The holders of wealth look 
askance at such a proposal merely because 
it is new. Conscription of wealth logically — 
and in a democracy inevitable — ^must accom- 
pany the conscription of men. Congressmen 
who stand for this principle may be voted 
down now, but they will have another oppor- 
tunity at the next session, when additional 
revenue will have to be provided. Individual 
profiting is intolerable in a war that means 

national sacrifice. 

* « « 

The American Consul at Curacao, Dutch 
West Indies, in noting the fact that the san- 
dal-wearing natives are ambitious to own a 
pair of shoes to be worn on special occasions, 
says that because of recent prosperity the 
increase in the importation of shoes in 1916 
over 1915 amounted to 44 per cent. And he 
adds that of the shoes imported nine-tenths 
came from the United States. This is flatter- 
ing to our pride as Americans, but it must 
be somewhat disconcerting to our good pro- 
tectionist friends. It may occur to some one 
to ask how it comes about that our manu- 
facturers can sell shoes in a foreign market 
in competition with the world, and yet in- 
sist upon having a tariff to protect them 
from competition at home. The whole ques- 
tion of foreign trade and markets, seems, 



indeed, to leave the protectionist in the di- 
lenuna of explaining how American manu- 
facturers can send goods to South America, 
China, and South Africa and meet the prices 
of the world, and at the same time are un- 
able to meet the same competition at home. 
Either our manufacturers must sell abroad 
at a loss, or make abnormal profits at home. 
If foreign trade is conducted at a profit, 
why not give the American consumer the 
same prices as those given his foreign com- 
petitor? 

Pax Economica 

The German Government's persistent dis- 
regard for the ethics of gentlemen, as typi- 
fied in the announced repudiation of the 
Polish agreement, and the sending of mes- 
sages through Swedish diplomatic channels 
advising the destruction of the ships of a 
friendly nation "without a trace being left," 
tends to center public attention upon that 
part of the President's message to the Pope 
that dealt with the impossibility of making 
a lasting peace with the present irrespon- 
sible Government. Nor does the consulta- 
tion of the German Chancellor with the com- 
mittees of the Reichstag and Bundesrat 
offer any assurance that the resulting agree- 
ment may not become a scrap of paper 
whenever it happens to thwart the desires 
of the man who has the sole power to declare 
war and make peace. Nevertheless, the in- 
sistence of the President that the German 
people set up a responsible government 
with which the Allies and the United States 
can deal is but one feature of America's 
answer to the Pope. Second only to this de- 
mand for a responsible government was the 
President's declaration against "the estab- 
lishment of selfish and exclusive economic 
leagues." 

This repudiation of trade agreements 
foreshadowed by the Paris conference, is of 
far-reaching effect Discriminating tariffs 
have been well named "war after war;" for 
nothing, not even the continuance of great 
armaments, would do more to set nation 
against nation, and keep alive international 
hatreds. In nothing has President Wilson 
shown more clearly his vision of equitable 
conditions upon which alone a lasting peace 
can rest than in his stand for free commerce. 
Tariffs there may be until statesmen master 
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the science of political economy. But the 
self-imposed burdens that nations lay upon 
their own citizens should not be used as a 
means of adding punishment to former foes. 
Defeat may be forgotten, and restorative 
damages forgiven, but trade wars are con- 
stant irritants that keep alive the passions 
that support armaments and lead to wars. 
The present conflict has already done enough 
harm. Statesmen should strive in seeking 
peace not to inflict further injuries upon 
the human race, but to bring about condi- 
tions that will permit of the speediest re- 
pair of what has already been done. And 
no other single force is so effective in build- 
ing up mutual understanding, appreciation 
and sympathy of peoples as trade. It is the 
unhampered trade throughout the length 
and breadth of our forty-eight States that 
has welded their many races into a new 
single nationality; and the same influence 
will tend to a similar result among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

Land For Soldiers 

Plans to provide land for the soldiers are 
put in the forefront of after-the-war ques- 
tions now under discussion by statesmen 
and publicists of Europe. It is a live ques- 
tion among the men in the trenches. Con- 
servative Lord Northcliff e writes : "The man 
from the front, with his demand for a place 
and a home on the land, will lead to a com- 
plete upheaval of landlords, not only in 
England but in the whole world." Herbert 
E. Easton, secretary of the British Immi- 
gration League, says that "if a man from 
the front wants a footing on the land when 
he returns, he must have it." Mr. Easton 
goes farther and says that purchase and 
distribution of the land by the Government 
is impossible for the reason that attempts 
of the Government to make purchases on a 
large scale have "always resulted in a stif- 
fening of prices." Others than Mr. Easton 
have noticed the "stiffening" effect of in- 
creased demand for land. Joseph Fels met 
it when he wished more land for colonizing 
purposes near London, and found that the 
neighboring landowners were adding the 
benefits of his improvements to their land. 
Henry Ford realized it when he doubled the 
wages of his employes, and saw a large part 
of the increase taken in rising rents. 



But Mr. Easton, profiting by his exper- 
ience in Australia, where landlordism has 
been checked somewhat by means of taxa- 
tion, says the purchase of small holdings has 
been tried and found wanting. "If the land 
cannot be taken," he says, "as revolution- 
aries propose to take it, and are taking it in 
Russia, let us try the Australian land tax 
system." And he declares that it will save 
the landlords from a threatening worse fate- 
All of which is self-evident to those who 
have grasped the present trend of social 
and economic development. Not one but two 
swords hang over the landlord's head. The 
landless men of England have the voting^ 
power to apply any system they please. If 
by any political mischance the application 
of the land value tax is too long delayed, 
the stalwart men from the trenches will go 
to Canada and Australia, where provision is 
being made to put them on the land; and 
the mother country will be left with its aged, 
crippled and infirm, burdened with a moun- 
tain of debt. The very necessities of the 
case will compel action. 

But how about America? What of our 
returning soldiers? They, too, must be pro- 
vided for. Whether they farm, mine or work 
in shops, they will use land ; and that land 
is rising in price by leaps and bounds. Not 
every piece of land, for some is recovering 
from previous speculative booms, but the to- 
tal value of the land of the country is in- 
creasing, whether it be in city lots, farms, 
or mineral lands. That this enhanced price 
will confront the returning soldiers, there 
is not a shadow of doubt. Real estate dealers 
are calling attention to the fact that the 
vast credits issued by the Government for 
war supplies find their way ultimately to the 
land. They are calling attention also to the 
fact that persons with money to invest can 
escape the income tax by bu3ring vacant 
land; for vacant land, they explain, pro- 
duces no income to be taxed, yet can be sold 
after the repeal of the war-income tax for 
a handsome profit. 

This is the opportunity for statesmen. Not 
for carping, nagging, super-critical men seek- 
ing to embarrass their opponents, but for 
men of broad vision, who can relate cause 
and effect to the advantage, not only of the 
returning soldiers after the war, but to the 
whole people. And the very instrument is 
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at hand to accomplish this purpose. Vast 
revenues are needed for the prosecution of 
the war, and coincident with this need are 
corresponding values in the hands of specu- 
lators. Means must be found to levy upon 
the vacant city lots that contribute nothing 
toward the housing of families^ upon the 
unused acres that furnish no food> and upon 
the undeveloped mineral lands that supply 
no materials. Such a tax will be as a two- 
edged sword in that it will free industry of 
war burdens, and will at the same time 
make these natural resources available for 
Industry. Thus will it be possible by means 
of this tax on speculative values to finance 
the war, and at the same time open up op- 
portunities for the returning soldiers. Bills 
looking to this end have already been intro- 
ducd by Congressman Grosser in the House, 
and by Senator Lewis in the Senate. It is 
a great opportunity for statesmen. 

Rescuing Business 

''We must solemnly see that we do not 
smash business by imposing too much of a 
strain," said Senator Wadsworth of New 
York, while urging, in effect, that the poor 
and posterity be made to bear the heavier 
share of war expenses. It is regrettable 
that an effort should thus be made to make 
of ''Business" a buffer to stand between priv- 
ilege and taxation, though Senator Wads- 
worth may not have realized that this is the 
nature of his position. 

Concern for useful business ought to lead 
to the support of the policy of wealth -con- 
scription in preference to proposed excise 
taxes and taxes on small incomes. These 
must decrease the purchasing power of a 
gr:>at majority of consumers and thus sub- 
ject most business to a bigger strain than 
could result from heavy taxes on war profits 
and big incomes. 

There is a way, however, by which Sen- 
ator Wadsworth could make his opposition 
to taxation of wealth consistent with his 
concern for business. It is the way indicated 
in a statement by Joseph Fels : 

stop crushing business with taxes. 
Abolish all taxes on personal property, build- 
ings and occupations. 

Do away with every tax on labor or Its product. 
Then we will have prosperity. 

In speaking against crushing business. 



Senator Wadsworth takes apparently the 
same position as was taken by Mr. Fels. 
But when it comes to actually affording re- 
lief he balks. He wants to see that business 
is not smashed but, unlike Mr. Fels, he for- 
gets to demand that the crushing weight of 
taxation be removed. Instead he champions 
the additional burdens which the Senate 
Committee on Finance would impose. That 
may be attributed to the possibility that he 
does not see how revenue can be obtained 
otherwise. But there is the way which Jos- 
eph Fels had in view. Revenue can be had 
by taxation of land values, a method con- 
spicuous by its absence in the pending rev- 
enue bill. 

Such taxation would be no burden to busi- 
ness whatever. It would turn into the pub- 
lic treasury money which business men and 
other citizens must pay in any event, but 
which now remains in the possession of 
private individuals. And it would make 
possible abolition of taxes on industry which 
business men and others pay in addition to 
ground rent. It would further help business 
by widening opportunities for labor, and in- 
creasing the purchasing power of all en- 
gaged in useful industry. 

Looking at the proposal from the stand- 
point of a business man, Joseph Fels said : 

No sane business man turns down a sound busi- 
ness opportunity. Such an opportunity exists. It 
only requires the co-operation of all who would bene- 
fit. The opportunity Is known as the taxation ot 
land values. 

If Senator Wadsworth were to take this 
same position he could offer a substitute 
for suggested taxes on wealth, which would 
give strength to his protest against burden- 
ing business. Since, however, he has no 
inclination to take such a stand, his words 
have no other meaning than a plea in behalf 
of war profiteers at the expense of labor. 

Overlooked War Profits 

In presenting the minority report of the 
Senate Finance Committee, Senator La Fol- 
lette quoted statistics showing the war 
profits of a number of large corporations to 
be more than sufficient to defray the cost of 
the war, thus rendering needless and inex- 
cusable all the propos^ed taxes on the poor. 

But there was one glaring omission in his 
list of war profiteers. And, strange to say, 
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the omitted one is treated by the Finance 
Committee's bill even more tenderly than 
the corporations mentioned by Senator La 
FoUette. These corporations will pay some 
taxes on their war profits even though the 
rate happens to be absurdly low. But the 
profiteer overlooked by Senator La FoUette 
is exempted entirely. That profiteer is the 
landed interest. 

Statistics are not available to show to 
what extent war profits have been absorbed 
by land values, but an account in the PhUor 
delphia North American of September 2nd 
indicates the amount taken locally in a 
single county of Pennsylvania, a district 
suburban to Philadelphia. According to the 
North American, "Delaware County is $25,- 
000,000 richer through four months of war/' 
That sounds well until one reads what fol- 
lows. Then it develops that it is not the 
county but the landowners of the county 
who have been enriched to that extent. We 
learn that in the city of Chester "rents have 
doubled and in many cases gone higher. 
Where formerly rents of houses were less 
than $15 a month, landlords do not feel that 
they are charging too much by asking $25, 
$28 and $30 a month.'' 

Mr. T. Woodward Trainer, secretary of 
the Chester Chamber of Commerce, is 
quoted as follows: 

Delawmre river front properties within the city 
limits of Chester are not available at any price, as 
the limited amount of waterfront has long since been 
purchased by manufacturers, who are occupjing 
nearly every fbot of it. Three years ago these tracts 
were bringing an average of $85 a front foot Re- 
cently a tract sold for $200 per front foot Acreage 
adjoining the city limits that sold three years ago 
for $3000 an acre is being held at $5000. But there 
are many cases in which the land has gone up several 
hundred per cent in value in the last year. 

In the heart of the business section of Chester, 
business sites on Market Street from Market Square 
to Sixth Street have doubled in value in the last 
eighteen months. One comer in particular at Fifth 
and Market Streets, eighteen months ago could have 
been purchased for $80,000, is today being held at 
$200,000. 

These war profits are not received in re- 
turn for supplies to the Government, or for 
any industrial activity whatever. They go 
to persons who stand in the way of industry 
and are paid that they may step aside. And 
while this enriches a few owners of land 
in this county it must make harder the lot 
of inost of the Inhabitants, That is evident 



from the statement that rents have more 
than doubled. 

What has happened in Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, has happened wherever in- 
dustries have spnmg up to cater to war 
necessities of the nation. If the North 
American's writer had gone eight miles 
from Chester over the State boundary intx> 
Newcastle County, Delaware, he would have 
found land recently used as cornfields 
plotted into lots, and pending suburban de- 
velopment to that distance, to be held unused 
in spite of the threatened food shortagre. 

Throughout the United States this in- 
crease of $25,000,000 may be multiplied 
many times. Why should there be no profits 
tax upon it? Why should the very persons 
who must pay increased rents, be compelled 
in addition to pay increased consumption 
taxes or income taxes, in order that landed 
war profiteers may be exempt? 

The I. W. W. 

The concerted action of agents of the De- 
partment of Justice in raiding headquarters 
of the I. .W. W., has brought that ill-starred 
movement to the forefront of attention. 
Rumors have been current for many weeks 
that wholesale sabotage was to be initiated 
in certain far western states, and presum- 
ably the present action of the Government 
is precautionary. It is to determine from 
documents seized whether the I. W. W. con- 
templated a campaign of destruction detri- 
mental to our national enterprise. Should 
it be found that the movement had de- 
cided to take advantage of the country's sit- 
uation to practice the extreme principles of 
its philosophy, the opinion of the country 
will justifiably consider it as criminal, with 
its guilt deepened and made more heinous 
through disloyalty. These are days of the 
"acid test," and the first qualification of cit- 
izenship is straightforward, unwavering al- 
legiance. 

If, on the other hand, this damning evi- 
dence is not forthcoming, the Government 
will do well to clear itself as speedily as pos- 
sible of the suspicion that it has used the 
powers of the State merely to repress an 
industrial organization. The nation-wide 
raid is a double-edged sword that will cut 
where it should only if wielded by clean 
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hands and in good faith. The need of a 
square deal is all the more urgent, because 
the I. W, W. is regarded by the uninformed, 
who take their opinions from the news- 
papers, as a band of criminals who, if the 
police only did their duty, would be behind 
prison walls. It must be admitted that the 
L W. W. has gone far toward condemning 
itself in America. It has come to mean vio- 
lence and disturbance in and out of season, 
purposeless sabotage and industrial obstruc- 
tion. But a judgment that could see noth- 
ing else in the movement would be grossly 
wrong. One need not accept the Syndical- 
ist faith in social revolution through the 
general strike. One may even regard it as 
wholly fantastic. Sabotage may be consid- 
ered harmful only to its perpetrators. Di- 
rect action, in the sense of violence, may 
have unqualified condemnation. But no fair- 
minded student of industrial evolution will 
deny that the growth of the Syndicalist con- 
ception is the most important fact in the 
history of labor for a half generation. If 
the strike is admitted as an instrument for 
obtaining its objects, and so far organized 
labor has been blind to any other, then in- 
dustrial rather than trade units are in a po- 
sition to make this instrument effective. Any 



one who saw the pathetically futile strike of 
street car conductors in New York last year 
knows that failure was due to the fact that 
the man at the other end of the car had 
no interest in the proceeding. Probably 
no general strike that Jias taken place 
in Europe can be counted as inmiediately 
successful. Time is the deadliest enemy 
of men on strike. But the employers 
of any country that has seen a general strike 
would go far to avoid a repetition. Our 
nearest approach was the prospect that se- 
cured the enactment of the Adamson Law. 
What is needed by our labor organizations 
is greater flexibility of thinking. Events 
are moving at breakneck speed. Principles 
and ideals are being daily tested. To solve 
the problems of national organization that 
peace will leave on our hands, in a way to 
safeguard democratic control, will call for 
every energy of leadership that labor can 
provide. The I. W. W. could and should 
be an important national asset, but only by 
taking larger and cleaner ground. If it 
chooses to help the country's enemies, di- 
rectly or indirectly, nothing better can take 
place than its complete elimination. Only 
those can help in the future who are loyally 
helping in the present. 



What of Democracy? 

By David Starr Jordan 



We hear much these days of the need to 
niake the **world safe for democracy." Let 
us now consider how to make "Democracy 
^e for the World.'* For a safe democracy 
is no tender, shrinking thing to recoil from 
ft subsidized newspaper or a captain's 
Bword. If it is to be safe it must be self- 
rdiant, ready to stand off every foe within 
ss well as outside its ranks. And if it is 
^0 have rights in the world, it must recog- 
nize its duties. ^ 

We recognize that the question of actual 
war or peace is no longer an issue. Our 
nation has gone into the conflict, and, as I 
said some months ago, the only way out is 
forwards. We cannot back out, nor side- 
step, and the only important question ahead 
^ what the end shall be. Shall Democracy 
^^ Tyranny be on top, and will victory in 
^e field be the defeat of democracy at home? 



No military operation can decide these ques- 
tions and no selfish decision can be perman- 
nent. Obstruction in these days is folly. 
Holding back gets nowhere. Democracy, 
points forward, and the greatest of world 
issues are still ahead of us. Sooner or later 
Democracy must control civilization, be- 
cause there is no one else who can do it. 
Whenever the people fail to rule, some one 
else steps in to seize the lapsed sovereignty 
and use it for his own purposes. And to this 
danger democracy itself is always subject, 
most of all in war time. ''Eternal vigilance 
is the price of Liberty,'' and as Rousseau 
observes, 'It is easier to gain Freedom than 
to regain it,'' once it has lapsed. 

First we must remember that the ma- 
chinery of democracy does not ensure gov- 
ernment by the people. Forms are useless 
unless the people use them. The methods of 
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democracy give the people their chance; it 
is for them to take it. Every type of tyran- 
ny known to a suffering world, autocracy, 
aristocracy, plutocracy, army-rule, mob-rule, 
has operated under the name of democracy. 
When the lid is off ahnost anything may 
happen. It is, therefore, a primary duty of 
democracy to keep the lid on, first by obey- 
ing the laws its own machinery makes. 

The essence of democracy is bound up in 
two principles: personal freedom and obed- 
ience to law. Only through freedom and 
obedience can we receive justice, and justice 
is the final end of all good government. And 
to secure freedom, obedience and justice is 
the purpose of public education. 

Because of these needs, democracy de- 
mands respect for the rights of minorities. 
The over-riding of opinions and repressfon 
of acts of minorities, groups, races, parties, 
nationalities, has kept Europe in hot water 
for two centuries. Discontent rules among 
people who have no stake in the government, 
and enforced uniformity of language, cus- 
toms, opinions, makes a tyranny of the 
central government. 

Our position in this regard has been ad- 
mirably stated by Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings of Columbia. 

"Our government is based on the agree- 
ment, both tacit and implied, that the min- 
ority shall always have the rights of free 
speech, of free press, and of free agitation, 
in order to convert itself if possible from 
a minority into a majority. As soon as these 
rights of the minority are denied, it will in- 
evitably resort to secret meetings, conspir- 
acies and finally force. In times of stress, it 
may be extremely embarrassing for the ma- 
jority to be hampered in quick, decisive ac- 
tion by an obstinate minority; but never- 
theless the recognition of the right of the 
minority is our sole bond of unity. For this 
reason I repeat that any attempt to inter- 
fere with the rights of free speech and free 
press is a blow at the very foundation of 
our government.*' 

Democracy involves personal freedom of 
thought and action with no other limit than 
this, that such action should not interfere 
with the welfare and freedom of others. 
John Stuart Mill has stated the extreme 
case, and the extreme case is the real test 
of freedom. 



Says Mill : "If all mankind minus one were 
of one opinion and only one person wais of 
contrary opinion, mankind would be no more 
justified in silencing that one person than he, 
if he had the power, would be justified in si- 
lencing mankind. . . Over himself, over his 
own body and mind, the individual is sover- 
eign. The only purpose for which power may 
be rightfully exercised over a member of a 
civilized state against his will, is to prevent 
harm to others. If a man does not keep 
step with his companions, it is because he 
hears a different drummer." 

The history of England is one long 
struggle, still far from complete, for demo- 
cratic freedom. In this struggle the weak- 
ness of most of the line of British kings 
from James I down, has been most helpful. 
It gave the Miltons, Cromwells, Pyms and 
Hampdens their opportunity. If the Stuarts 
and the Georges had been strong men like 
the Prussian House of Bradenburg, freedom 
in England would not have emerged in our 
generation. America, it is said, is '^ike 
England, only more so." American freedom 
was English liberty revived and invigorated. 
Great Britain has no written Constitution 
and her fundamental law changes from day 
to day. The Act of Parliament is the voice 
of the people, decisive once for all. Our 
fathers hoped for stability through a writ- 
ten Constitution which should safeguard 
the rights of minorities, the foundation stone 
of freedom. Every one man has the right 
to stand alone, if he does not thereby en- 
danger the freedom of others. We have in- 
sisted that one man with God on his side, 
was a majority, and we have more than 
once found that God moves in a mysterious 
way in dealing with majorities. 

But just as important to a democracy as 
individual freedom is individual obedience 
to law. There is nothing so undemocratic 
as riot, and nothing so sure to induce ty- 
ranny. After every outbreak of unreason, 
anarchy and blood comes the man on horse- 
back. Democracy demands obedience to its 
own statutes. A statute is an attempt at 
law. It may be defective, unjust or even il- 
legal in itself. If this is the case the courts 
will show it. These are our courts, and to 
guard us from infringing on our own bill 
of rights is the chief function of our Su- 
preme Court. If the laws are unjust they 
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are our laws. We made them and we can 
unmake them. We shall not know that they 
are unfair unless we obey them. If we are 
dissatisfied we are free to agitate until the 
rest convert us or until we become the ma- 
jority. 

The central fact of all democracy is 
agreement with law. If it is wrong we can 
change it, but the compact of democracy is 
that we change it in peace. "The sole source 
of power under God is the consent of the 
governed." This Cromwell once wrote 
across the statute books of Parliament. This 
our fathers wrote in other words in our 
own Constitution. The will of the people 
is the sole source of any statute you or I 
may be called on to obey. It is the decree of 
no army, the dictum of no president. It is 
the work of no aristocracy; not of blood or 
of wealth. It is simply our own understand- 
ing that we have to do right, shall behave 
justly, shall live and let our neighbor live. 
If our law is tyrannous it is our ignorance 
which has made it so. Let it pinch a little 
and we shall find out what hurts us. Then 
it will be time to change. Laws are made 
through the ballot, and through the ballot 
we can unmake them. There is no other 
honest way that is effective. Lawlessness is 
the expression of weakness, of ignorance, of 
unpatriotism. If tjTanny provokes anarchy, 
so does anarchy necessitate tyranny. It was 
to keep away both anarchy and tyranny 
that the public school was established in 
America. 

The gospel of discontent has no place 
within our Republic. It is true, as has often 
been said, that discontent is the cause of hu- 
man progress. It is truer still that discon- 
tent is good or bad, according to its relation 
to the individual man. There is a noble dis- 
content which a man turns against himself. 
It leads the man who fails, to examine our 
weaknesses, to make the needed repairs in 
himself, then to take up the struggle again. 
There is a cowardly discontent which leads a 
man to blame all failure on his well-groomed 
neighbor or on society at large, as if a social 
system existed apart from the men who 
make it. 

If we have bad rulers, let us change them 
peacefully. Let us put an end to every form 
of intimidation, wherever practiced. The 
cause that depends upon hurling rocks or 



epithets cannot be a good cause. Even if 
originally in the right, every act of violence 
puts its partisans in the wrong. When we 
stand for justice among ourselves we can de- 
mand justice from the financial oppressors. 
When we attack with clear vision and cool 
speech we shall find the problem of combina- 
tion for monopoly not greater than other 
problems. And large or small, there is but 
one way for us to meet any problem: to 
choose wise men, clean men, sober men, the 
best we can secure through our method of 
the ballot, and then to hold up their hands. 
All war, industrial or other, loosens the 
bonds of order, destroys mutual respect and 
trust, gives inspiration to anarchy, pushes a 
foul thought to a foul word, a foul word on 
to a foul deed. 

In the interest of democracy at home, the 
only democracy we can ever make safe, we 
should oppose all law-breaking, whether in 
the form of lawless riot or lawless abuse 
of law. If we do not approve of a particular 
statute we may not resist it by force. It is 
for us to appeal to Congress, to petition the 
Government, to test its legality before the 
Supreme Court. No statute is final until 
this highest tribunal has supported it. 

It is a common saying that the first death 
in war time is the death of freedom. In war 
a cause may be righteous, while its opera- 
tions are not. We do not question our duty 
toward Belgium, France and Serbia, but 
there may be more than one way of meeting 
it. War is not the only means of doing a 
world's duty. The sin of Germany is war, 
but all war is alike in nature, a system of 
reprisals more violent and pitiless as the 
conflict goes on. In time of war, it is hard 
to keep peace at home. Intolerance parades 
itself as virtue and epithets assume the 
place of arguments. Even officers of the 
law lose their balance. In Columbia Univer- 
sity two young students were lately tried 
and convicted for "conspiracy," not because 
they were found guilty, but as "a warning 
to others." Acts of lawless tyranny make 
the plea of "military necessity," but demo- 
cracy can recognize no "military necessity" 
as more important than its own needs. Be- 
sides, no victory is won in the field by in- 
tolerance at home. Moreover victory is an 
empty word to a people which loses its 
liberty. That there might be no mistake 
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about this our forefathers, who valued free- 
dom more than we do, because they knew 
what it was to be without it, foresaw the 
danger and wrote into the Constitution this 
First Amendment; eternally guaranteeing 
free religion, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, and the right of free assembly and 
of free petition. 

The attempt to repress a dozen or so of 
newspapers by tampering with the mail has 
been made not long ago, I do not know 
many of these papers. I have no time to 
read them nor much inclination. They are 
often as unfair in their way as the subsi- 
dized metropolitan press is in its own. But 
we cannot crush the one nor the other by 
force. We must answer them in some other 
way. If we think they harm our country 
we must also remember that it is their 
country as well as ours. We are not as a 
nation anybody's personal asset. We cannot 
allow any one, large or small, to "take the 
law into his own hands," for in private 
hands, no matter how exalted, it ceases to 
be law. We c^n have no higher hope for 
our Republic than that in the most terrible 
period of the world's history it may weather 
the storm, without losing its ideals, or cast- 
ing overboard the substance of its demo- 
cracy. 

There are but two theories of the State. 
Either the claims of the government must 
be paramount or else the rights of the in- 
dividual man. The claims of the govern- 
ment become those of the ruling class and 
this theory of the State leads to autocracy, 
imperialism, the domination by force. The 
other theory is that of democracy and leads 
to government by co-operation. If govern- 
ment means force, as George Washington 
once observed, "Like Are it is a dangerous 
servant and a fearful master. Never for a 
moment should it be left in irresponsible 
hands.'' 

We may have our varied opinions as to 
war in general. I have expressed my own 
freely in almost everj'' civilized country. I 
would not take back one word I have ever 
uttered. But to condemn war as a whole 
does not help us today. We are a part of 
it, and we cannot mend the matter by any 
sort of opposition. So we may as well look 
for compensations, such as they are. It is 
heartening in a degree to feel that we are 



in line with democracy the world over, the 
forces of peace which have been submercred 
by war, a war which was forced on the 
world, for this very purpose. And our al- 
liance is not one of nations but of peoples. 
The enemies of democracy rear their heads 
in London, Paris and New York, as well as 
in Berlin, and the conflict of democracy 
with autocracy, toryism, plutocracy and mil- 
itarism on the one hand, and with lawless 
anarchy and mob-rule on the other will not 
end with the treaty of peace. It may be 
years before we know as a certainty who 
has won the war. 

We shall appear no longer at cross pur- 
poses with Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and Liberal Britain, our nearest kin in the 
world of politics. We may express to the 
full our S3mipathy with Belgium, with 
France, and with the repressed minorities 
everywhere. We are glad to assume as a 
public duty, the care of the people of Bel- 
gium and France, by which the name of 
America has been honored through the wise 
and self-devoted labors of Herbert Hoover 
and his associates, the most stupendous ef- 
fort ever undertaken by a citizen in one 
country for the relief of another has become 
our own. An idea has entered into the 
labors of one of its citizens. 

If our young men go into the shambles of 
Europe they do not act blindly. They have 
clear ideas of what they are doing and the 
terrible sacrifice it may involve. We show 
less of pomp and finery of war than any na- 
tion has ever displayed before. It is not a 
question of glory or adventure. It is grim 
realization that the world is in desperate 
straits in which our young men can, per- 
chance, do something to help it out. There 
is no special hatred for those we cail the 
enemy. We recognize that under the system 
of force the people have no alternative. 
Brave soldiers do not hate each other and 
our young men are brave. 

An oiaScer in San Francisco the other day 
said : "I doubt if, in modern warfare, there 
ever were more serious men than our sol- 
diers. There are some, to be sure, merely 
out for adventure. But most of us, if we 
heard that the war was to stop to-morrow, 
with the future of democracy assured, would 
be glad. We're going in because we feel that 
we must and because the responsibility 
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means so much, not only for our own coun- 
try, but for the whole world/' 

These feelings are our feelings, and while 
we may differ as to the treatment the sick 



world needs, we would not throw the 
slightest obstacle in the way of those who, 
seeing affairs from a different angle, have 
now the responsibility for action. 



Is Land Value Taxation Unconstitutional? 



By Jaduon H. Rakton 



In view of the constitutional provision 
requiring direct taxes to be apportioned 
amon^r the several states according to popu- 
lation, is it possible with fairness to adopt 
for national purposes taxation on the un- 
improved value of land? This question is 
not susceptible of easy answer. 

The Supreme Court has defined direct 
taxes to mean taxes levied upon real estate 
and poll or capitation taxes. The first of 
these classes would undoubtedly include 
taxes levied either upon land or improve- 
ments, or both. 

The Grosser bill proposes to apportion di- 
rect taxes on the value of land, exclusive 
of improvements, among the several states 
according to population. Undoubtedly it 
would seem that such a tax was absolutely 
constitutional, being a direct tax apportioned 
as the Constitution provides. It would not, 
however, be a fair tax because the relation 
between the value of land to the population 
is by no means uniform. A state wherein 
there are large cities and where consequently 
the ability to produce wealth is intensified 
and magnified, will have a land value per 
head, much greater than that which exists 
in a state of like population, but having its 
inhabitants scattered among unimportant 
centers. The strict application of the Gros- 
ser bilJ, therefore, would make the tax on 
land values in a state like New York much 
less in proportion to value upon the land 
taxed than would be the case in Alabama, 
Mississippi and Arkansas, for example. 

On the other hand, a tax which would ig- 
nore State lines and be charged upon real 
estate or land value only eversrwhere, ac- 
cording to its value, would be so far uncon- 
stitutional that it would not receive any 
reasonable consideration by Congress. 

Is the proposition, therefore, unsolvable? 
T think not. A solution, however, must be 



found in a direction different from those so 
far pursued. 

The holding of land by one individual to 
the exclusion of all others is entirely due to 
conventional arrangements. Without the 
convention, it does not exist. This has been 
recogm'zed more than once by legal writers. 
Blackstone maintains it in the first chapter 
of the second book of his Commentaries, 
wherein he says: 

There is no foundation in nature or in natural law, 
why a set of words upon parchment should convey 
the dominion of land: why the son should have a 
right to exclude his fellow-creatures from a determi- 
nate spot of ground* because his father had done so 
before him: or why the occupier of a particular field 
or of a Jewel, when lying on his death-bed, and no 
longer able to maintain possession should be en- 
titled to tell the rest of the world which of them 
should enjoy it after him. 

The right to hold land, therefore, being 
purely conventional, is to be treated as a 
privilege, and while the land itself may not 
be taxed, the privilege — ^the franchise to 
hold and use — ^is fairly the subject of tax- 
ation. It differs in no wise from the fran- 
chise of a corporation, whose property is 
taxed separately from the right to hold and 
control its property. 

The tax, therefore, which I propose is a 
tax upon the individual who holds land, and 
I would have that tax apportioned to the 
value of the privilege he enjoys. The value 
of this privilege is shown by the value of 
the land he owns, irrespective of the im- 
provements upon that land. The United 
States, then, would not be concerned in any 
way with the use he made of his privilege, 
but only in the fact of its existence, irres- 
pective of the place of its exercise. 

The reasoning upon which such a tax 
would be based would be exactly parallel to 
that upon which inheritance taxes are based. 
The courts do not consider that inheritance 
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taxes are upon the thing inherited, but upon 
the right— the privilege — of inheritance, the 
value of which privilege is measured by the 
value of the thing inherited. 

An interesting illustration of the under- 
lying principle is afforded by certain distil- 
lery taxes which are estimated, not upon the 
amount of whiskey produced in the distil- 
lery, or upon the value of the machinery, 
but by the capacity of the distillery. Lay- 
ing aside the element of speculation, this is 
the ground work of the value of land — its 
capacity to produce wealth. 

Another suggestion remains to be made. 
If I am right in my premises, it is not neces- 
sary that all classes of landed privileges 
should be taxed at the same moment. The 
experiment may be made progressively. We 
can start for example, by a tax upon the 
privilege of holding land primarily valuable 
for mineral productions. We can tax the 
privilege of holding agricultural lands in ex- 
cess of one thousand acres and other modi- 
fications may be possible. 

The Industrial Commission in its latest re- 
port has pointed out the terrible effects of 
land monopoly, ownership extending even to 
tracts comparable in size with states of the 
Union. This problem can be met and with tre- 
mendous efficiency, if we have the courage 
to address ourself to it, in the manner I 
have outlined. 

NEWS OF THE WEEK 

Week Endinf September 11 

Congrestional Doiogs 

The Senate has continued to reject aU propoaitions 
for increase of taxes on excess profits above the 
amount provided by the Finance Committee. An 
amendment was adopted on September 8 eliminating 
the proposed tax on amusement parks -when charges 
are 25 cents or less. [See current volume, page 867.] 

The House passed on September 6 the emergency 
bond bill authorizing loans to the amount of $13,- 
538,945,560. Of this at least $4,000,000,000 is to be 
in certificates of indebtedness payable within one 
year, and $2,000,000,000 is to be in the form of "war 
savings certificates" to be Issued in small denomin- 
ations bearing four per cent, interest and redeem- 
able in five years. A loan of $5,000,000,000 Is to be 
made to the Allies. During debate over the bill 
Speaker Champ Clark took the floor. He insisted 
that war expenses be paid by taxation. With $200,- 
000,000,000 worth of property in the United States 
the property owners could finance the war. "When 



the soldiers come back. If they do," he said, "they 
should not be compelled to pay the war debt" He 
warned Congress that with excessive bond Issues the 
bonds would not sell at par. Although English 
bonds sell at par In the United States, they do not 
seU at that figure anywhere else. Being asked by 
Pordney of Michigan if he would vote for a tariff 
to raise money, the Speaker answered: 

First I insist that every possible dollar shall 
be raised by taxation of the wealth of the coun- 
try, and then a moderate bond issue floated. If 
that does not produce enough revenue, then I 
will vote for higher tariff duties rather than re- 
sort to either excessive bond issues or consump- 
tion taxes. And I shall pray all the time that 
God wiU forgive me for it 

The House adopted on September 4 a resolution 
by Representative McLemore of Texas asking Sec- 
retary of War Baker to supply It with complete in- 
formation concerning defective ammunition sent to 
the Pershing expedition. On the following day Sec- 
retary Baker appeared before the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs and testified that one-third of 
the ammunition supplied the expeditionary force 
in Prance was defective. Brigadier General William 
Crozier said that one-tenth the ammunition fur- 
nished the entire army was defective. The War 
Department ordered a special investigation by a 
committee composed of Dr. H. P. Talbot, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Dr. C. L. Parsons, both prominent 
chemists, and an army officer to be selected by Gen- 
eral Hugh L. Scott On September 8 Speaker Clark 
appointed a committee of nine, selected from the 
House Military Affairs Committee to investigate the 
matter. 

The Senate finally passed the war revenue bill 
on September 10 by a vote of 69 to 4. Those op- 
posed were Borah, Norrls, Gronna. and La Pollette. 
As passed the proposed taxes on coffee, tea. cocoa and 
sugar, and the proposed increase In letter postage 
were eliminated. The bill goes now into conference. 
The conference committee consists of Senators Slm- 
mx)ns, Stone, Williams. Penrose and Lodge, and Rep- 
resentatives Kltchln, Rainey, Dixon, Pordney and 
Moore. 

Votes on Suffrage 

Maine defeated a suffrage amendment at a special 
election on September 10 by about 14,000 majority. 
The first returns from two-thirds of the State gave 
the vote as 17,035 in favor to 81,807 against. 

* * 

Under the home rule provision of the Ohio Con- 
stitution the City of Columbus by a referendum vote 
has granted women municipal franchise. 

PicketiBg Trouble Continues 

Thirteen women arrested for picketing the WMte 
House were sentenced to 60 days in the Work 
House by Police Judge Pugh of Washington on 
September 6. They had displayed banners bearing 
the words: "Mr. President: It is unjust to deny 
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women a voice in their government when the gov- 
ernment drafts their sons." 

The sentence of one prisoner, Miss Julia Emory 
of Tooson, Md., was suspended on account of ill 
health. The others sent to the prison at Ocoquan 
were Miss Mary Winsor of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
William Wallace Ghisholm of Huntington, Pa.; 
Mrs. W. J. Bartlett of Putnam, Conn.; Miss Lucy 
Burns of Brooklyn, Mrs. Ebhy Scott Baker of 
Washington, Miss Edith Alnge of Buftalo, Miss 
Maude Malone of New York City, Miss Lucy Bran- 
ham of Baltimore, Mrs. Annie Arniel of Wilmington, 
Del; Miss Margaret Fotherington of Buffalo, Mrs. 
Pauline Adams of Norfolk, Va., and Miss Eleanor 
Cahian of Methuen, Mass. They did not appeal. 

Redgni to Aid Suffrage 

On account of dissatisfaction with President 
Wilson's refusal to urge adoption of the Federal SufT- 
rage Amendment, and in order "more freely to go 
into the larger field of democratic effort," Dudley 
Field Malone resigned his position as Collector of 
the Port of New York on September 7. In his letter 
of resignation to the President, Mr. Malone tells how, 
in campaigning for the national ticket last year, he 
found the failure of the Democratic Congress to pass 
the suffrage amendment the most difficult argument 
to meet He said further in part: 
And if the women of the West voted to re-elect you, 
I promised them I would spend all my energy, at 
any sacrifice to myself, to get the prissent Demo- 
cratic Administration to pass the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment But the present policy of the Admin- 
istration, in permitting splendid American women 
to be sent to Jail in Washington, not for carrying 
offensive banners, not for picketing, but on the 
technical charge of obstructing traffic, is a denial 
even of their constitutional right to petition for, 
and demand the passage of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. It therefore now becomes my pro- 
found obligation actively to keep my promise to 
the women of the West. 

In more than twenty States it is a practical im- 
possibility to amend the State Constitutions; so 
the women of those States can only be enfranchised 
by the passage of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 
Since England and Russia, in the midst of the 
great war, have assured the national enfranchise- 
ment of their women, should we not be Jealous to 
maintain our democratic leadership in the world 
by the speedy national enfranchisement or Ameri- 
can women? To me, Mr. President, as I urged upon 
you in Washington two months ago, this is not 
only a measure of Justice and democracy, it is also 
an urgent war measure. The women of the nation 
are, and always will be, loyal to the country, and 
the passage of the suffrage amendment is only the 
first step toward their national emancipation. But 
unless the Government takes at least this first step 
toward their enfranchisement, how can the Govern- 
ment ask millions of American women educated in 
our schools and colleges, and millions of American 
women in our homes, or tolling for economic inde- 
pendence in every line of industry, to give up by 
conscription their men and happiness to a war for 



democracy in Europe, while these women citizens 
are denied the right to vote on the policies of the 
Government which demands of them such sacri- 
fices? 

For this reason many of your most ardent friends 
and supporters feel that the passage of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment is a war measure which could 
appropriately be urged by you at this session of 
Congress. It is true that this amendment would 
have to come from Congress, but the present Con- 
gress shows no earnest desire to enact this legisla- 
tion for the simple reason that you, as the leader of 
the party in power, have not yet suggested it For 
the whole country gladly acknowledges, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that no vital piece of legislation has come 
through Congress these five years except by your 
extraordinary and brilliant leadership. And mil- 
lions of men and women today hope that you will 
give the Federal Suffrage Amendment to the wo- 
men of the country by the valor of your leadership 
now. It will hearten the mothers of the nation, 
eliminate a Just grievance, and turn the devoted 
energies of brilliant women to a more hearty sup- 
port of the Government in this crisis. 

As you well know, in dozens of speeches in many 
States I have advocated your policies and the war. 
I was the first man of your Administration, nearly 
five years ago, publicly to advocate preparedness, 
and helped to found the first Plattsburg training 
camp. And if, with our troops mobilizing in 
France, you will give American women this meas- 
ure for their political freedom, they will support 
with greater enthusiasm our hope and the hope of 
America for world freedom. 

I have not approved all the methods recently 
adopted by women in the pursuit of their political 
liberty; yet, Mr. President, the Committe on Suf- 
frage of the United States Senate was formed in 
1883, when I was one year old; this same Federal 
Suffrage Amendment was first introduced in Con- 
gress in 1878; brave women like Sicsan B. Anthony 
were petitioning Congress for the suffrage before 
the civil war, and at the time of the civil war men 
like William Lloyd Garrison. Horace Greeley, and 
Wendell Phillips assured the suffrage leaders that 
if they abandoned their fight for suffrage, when the 
war was ended the men of the nation "out of grati- 
tude" would enfranchise the women of the country. 
And if the men of this country had been peacefully 
demanding for over half a century the political 
right or privilege to vote, and had been continu- 
ously ignored or met with evasion by successive 
Congresses, as have the women, you, Mr. President 
as a lover of liberty, would be the first to compre- 
hend and forgive their inevitable impatience and 
righteous indignation. Will not this Administration, 
re-elected to power by the hope and faith of 
the women of the West, handsomely reward that 
faith by taking action now for the passage of the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment? 

GoTemment Raids on Radicals 

The national headquarters of both the Socialist 
party and of the Industrial Workers of the World 
at Chicago were raided on September 5 by secret 
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service men on orders from Attorney General Gregory. 
At the same time raids were made on local I. W. W. 
quarters and papers in New York City, Pittshurgh, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Detroit, Salt Lake City, Superior, 
Wisconsin, Minneapolis, Duluth, Milwaukee, Seattle, 
Portland, Oregon, Los Angeles, Omaha, Philadelphia, 
and Miami, Arizona. The homes of many prominent 
members were also raided and searched. All litera- 
ture and letters found were seized. A number of 
arrests were made including William H. Haywood, 
president of the I. W. W. No announcement has 
been made of the nature of the charges. The raids 
continued on September 6 when the Radical book 
store on North Clark Street, Chicago, was visited. This 
place has made a specialty of keeping progressive 
books and periodicals of all kinds on sale. Croatian, 
Swedish and German Socialist newspaper offices 
were also raided. 

A protest against these raids was sent on ^p- 
tember 8 to President Wilson and Attorney General 
Gregory by the Boston League for Democratic Con- 
trol, in which it states: 

The free speech committee of the League for 
Democratic Control desires to voice its protest 
against the raids on Socialist and I. W. W. head- 
quarters and private homes which were made on 
the 5th of September. We further protest against 
the declared determination of the department of 
Justice to continue the prosecution of these organi- 
zations, on the assumption that such organizations 
are "pro-German" or disloyal. We have as yet seen 
no information upon which such an assumption 
might be based. 

The recent action by the authorities has not 
been duplicated in any country since the revolution 
set Russia free from Just such practices. There- 
fore, we regard these raids as a repetition of acts 
which we had hoped were anachronistic except in 
autocracies. 

While holding no brief for the principles of the 
organizations whose headquarters have been vio- 
lated, we appeal for a federal policy toward them 
which will be characterized by Justice, f^lr play 
and a due regard for American constitutional guar- 
antees. 

BOBRBT W. DUNN. 
MABOABET HATFIELD CHASE, 
BEV. GEOBOB GBOVEB MILLS. 

Chairman. 



The office of the Philadelphia Taoehlatt was raided 
on September 10th, all letters and documents con- 
fiscated and its editor and business manager ar- 
rested. In this case the cause of arrest was an- 
nounced. It is "wilfully making and conveying 
false reports and statements with the intent to 
promote the success of the enemies of the United 
States." 



Waminf to Slanderen 

That it will bring suit against papers indulging 
in such epithets against it, as "pro-German," and 
"seditious," was announced on September 7 by the 



American Union Against Militarism. The announce- 
ment states: 

The policy of the American Union Against Mili- 
tarism in the past has been to ignore newspaper 
attacks. These lately have increased, however, to 
such a hysterical point that we have decided on the 
advice of conservative counsel, to sue for libel any 
newspaper or press association which suggests that 
we are "German agents," or are "pro-German/' or 
"supported by German funds," or are guilty of 
"sedition," or "treason," however those words may 
be modified. 

Several such suits are in preparation. Fiu'ther- 
more, several branches which have grown tired of 
local newspaper abuse have asked permission to 
bring suit for libel in our name, and permission has 
been granted. We intend to give news editors a 
chance to prove the truth of their language. 

We are moved to make this announcement at this 
time, ahead of actual legal action, because of the 
news dispatch widely printed yesterday that the 
department of Justice was investigating "our lit- 
erature with a view to prosecution." 

The truth of the matter is, that ever since the 
outbreak of the war we have voluntarily sent to 
the department of Justice, both in New York and 
in Washington, every solitary piece of literature 
which we have gotten out, and that not one of them 
has received the slightest official criticism. We de- 
cided on this policy after a full discussion, in 
order that the federal authorities might have a 
chance to investigate the material coolly and with- 
out pressure from hysterical "patriots" or unin- 
telligent secret service men. That policy has been 
amply Justified to date. 

Under the circumstances, to suggest that we are 
being "investigated" when we are courting the 
fullest co-operation with the government along the 
lines of President Wilson's expressions in fkvor of 
free speech and free press is to put a perverse and 
perhaps a libelous color on the facts. 

Since the war was declared we have not sought 
to obstruct the government in the conduct of the 
war, although we have done our best to protect 
American democracy from the attacks of some of 
its new-found friends. 

Seaman's Law Being Fcmg ht 

The British Consul at Seattle has filed a brief 
in the Federal Court objecting to application of 
the La Follette Seamen's Law to British vessels. He 
objects particularly to the section of the act allow- 
ing seamen of foreign as well as of American vessels 
to draw one-half of their wages at any port, and to 
leave the vessel if so inclined. The suit is said to 
have been entered on instructions from the British 
Embassy. It is contended: 

1. Upon a proper construction of the statute, 
it does not apply at all to foreign seamen shipped 
in a foreign port on a foreign vessel under an 
agreement, valid where made, whereby such sea- 
men are not entitled to pajrment of their wages 
until the end of the voyage. 

2. If so construed as to be applicable to the 
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case at bar, the statute would exceed the legis- 
latire power of the United States. 

8. If ao construed as to be applicable to the 
ease at bar, the statute would violate the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

4. There has been no authoritative construction 
of the Act in this respect by any American Court 
and the question may be treated as res nova. 

Emnpeuk War 

The week has been one of lesser engagements, 
favorable to Germany near Riga, and to the Allies 
on the other fronts. It is reported that the Rus- 
sian forces have made a stand thirty-two miles 
northeaat of Riga. They are said also to retain the 
forts commanding the Gulf of Riga. On the west- 
em front the French have made further advances 
at Verdun, which they hold against all German at- 
tacks. The British have been hampered by bad 
weather, but have strengthened their positions 
about Lens. The Italian advance has been tem- 
porarily checked at Mount San Gabriele, whose 
strong fortifications are being taken piecemeal. The 
Italians have taken 32,000 prisoners and a large 
number of guns and quantities of ammunition. 
Both Germans and Turks are among the prisoners 
taken, indicating that both nations have come to the 
assistance of Austria. Fighting is reported in the 
region of Monister. where Berlin admits retirement 
before the French forces. [See current volume, 
page 868.] 

Interest in the Stockholm conference of Socialists 
appears to be waning. Opposition to sending dele- 
pates is increasing in Great Britain. The Trade 
Union Congress at Blackpool voted down the pro- 
posal to send delegates by 2,894,000 to 91,000. Swit- 
zerland will not be oflBclally represented at the con- 
ference. Nor will France. England, or the United 
States give passports for their citizens to attend. 
The conviction appears to be growing that the 
movement has been promoted by the German Gov- 
ernment for its own purposes. John Spargo, speak- 
ing for the American Socialists, who have withdrawn 
from the party because of its pro-German senti- 
ments, specifically charges that the American dele- 
rates would have aided the Kaiser's cause, and 
approves, under these circumstances, the denial of 
passports. 

Great Britain has advised the American Govern- 
ment that President Wilson's reply to the Pope's 
peace proposals is in effect Great Britain's reply. 
No other government has published its reply. The 
German Chancellor announces that Germany's re- 
sponse will soon be ready. The first effect of 
President Wilson's reply in Germany was to arouse 
keen resentment. The Pan-(Jerman leaders and press 
particularly were bitter in their attacks. But a 
pronounced change in sentiment has succeeded this 
outburst of fury. The Socialists are outspoken in 
their demand that the reforms for which they have 
been working be now hastened in order that peace 
negotiations may begin. The Vorwaerts, the leading 
Socialist paper, says; 



The government of a biUigerent country is per- 
fectly justified in asking the German people for 
guarantees, which they cannot furnish under the 
present form of government, for these guarantees 
exist in all other belligerent countries. The 
greater part of our newspapers will claim that 
we are offending Germany and that it would be 
unworthy of us to obey the advice of our enemies. 
We believe, on the contrary, that the only un- 
worthy thing on our part is to refuse to give the 
guarantees demanded of us. 

We are not conducting the war in order to 
maintain the privileges of certain families. Our 
people are fighting for their own existence. Our 
soldiers would never bear the thought of suffer- 
ing and dying for a government that can give no 
acceptable guarantees. 

Shall we allow our people to be spoken of as a 
people of helots, incapable of exercising their will? 
The German Parliament has never seriously at- 
tempted to break the power, but at present it 
can no longer evade, for it is the entire people 
that demand that the Reichstag take the road 
conducting the world to peace. 

The State Department gave to the press on the 
8th three dispatches that had been Intercepted from 
Count Luxburg, German Charge at Buenos Aires, to 
the Berlin Foreign OflJce, through the Swedish Lega- 
tion as its own official messages. In a message dated 
May 19, 1917, Luxburg says: "I beg that the small 
steamers Oran and Guazo, 31st January, 800 tons, 
which are nearing Bordeaux with a view to change 
the flag, may be spared if possible or else sunk 
without a trace being left." The dispatch of July 
STd relates to the exaction of a promise from Ger- 
many not to sink Argentina ships, which Luxburg 
urges his government to refuse. He refers to the 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs as "a notorious 
ass and Anglophile." Under date of July 9, Lux- 
burg says: '^Without showing any tendency to make 
concessions, postpone reply to Argentine note until 
receipt of further reports. A change of ministry 
is probable. As regards Argentina steamers, I recom- 
mend either compelling them to turn back, sink- 
ing them without leaving any traces, or letting them 
through. They are all quite small." The State 
Department makes no comment upon the dispatches, 
other than to give assurance of their authenticity, 
but leaves the question for settlement to Argentina 
and Sweden. Neither country has taken official ac- 
tion, though much feeling is apparent among the 
people. General indignation in all countries outside 
of the Central Empires is expressed over the pro- 
posals to sink vessels of a friendly country "without 
leaving traces." 

* * 

American preparations go forward without con- 
fusion or delay. The first Instalment of the con- 
scripted men has been called, and is proceeding to 
the training camps. Complaints are heard that 
Bome supplies of clothing and similar equipment are 
glow in arriving, but the general feeling appear? 
to be one of confidence and good spirits. General 
Pershing reports two American soldiers wounded 
from bursting shells while conducting observations 
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at the front, and tour men Wiled In hospital bombed 
by German airplanes. 

The number of British merchant vessels sunk by 
mines and torpedoes during the week, as announced 
by the Admiralty, was twenty vessels of over 1.600 
tons, and three under that tonnage. The arrivals 
were 2,384, and the departures, 2.432. The tonnage 
of Allies and neutrals sunk by German submarines 
from January to August, with the weekly average 

is as follows: 

Total Sunk 

Month. Tonnage. Weekly. 

January (four weeks) 333.000 83.000 

February (four weeks) 479.000 120.000 

March (five weeks) 600.000 120.000 

April (four weeks) 788.000 197.000 

May (four weeks) 549.000 187.000 

June (five weeks) 758.000 152.0(^0 

July (four weeks) 468.000 116.000 

August (five weeks) 591.000 118.000 

Total 4.561,000 

New construction for the same peHod Is placed at 
one million tons, leaving the net loss at a little 
over three and a half million tons. The loss of 
American shipping is said to have been less than 
one-half of one per cent. 

French Cabinet CrUis 

The French (Cabinet unanimously agreed to resign 
on the 8th. Premier Ribot was requested by the 
President to form a new Cabinet, but he failed In 
his efforts because the Socialists would not lend 
their support to his policies. Paul Painlev^. Mln- 
ister of War in the outgoing Cabinet, has undertaken 
the task. Professor Painlev6 is said to have made 
an excellent record as Minister of War. His outline 
of policy, and his proposal of a Cabinet to unify the 
country. Instead of representing parties or political 
groups, has been received with favor. 

Russia 

Many sensational reports have come from Russia 
during the week. Following the royalist plot to 
restore the former government has come a clash 
of authority between Premier Kerensky and Gen- 
eral Kornlloff, General Komiloff demanded of the 
Premier that all authority, civil and military, be 
turned over to him. The Premier's answer was 
to depose the general from his command, arrest his 
envoy, Vladimar Lvoff, a Duma Deputy, through 
whom the demand was made, proclaim a state of 
siege in Petrograd and vicinity, and appoint as com- 
mander In chief of all the armies of Russia General 
Klembovsky, who has been in command on the 
Riga front. General Kornlloff is reported to be 
advancing on Petrograd with forces to overthrow 
the Provisional Government The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Workmen's and Soldiers' Delegates 
Is supporting the Kerensky Government, and calls 
upon the army and navy to ignore the commands 
of Komiloff, and those acting with him. Comment- 
ing upon this. Premier Kerensky says in his 
proclamation regarding the situation: 



All of the army organizations should give the 
government and the executive of the Workmen 
and Soldiers decisive co-operation and support in 
their struggle against counter revolution. The 
conspiracy has no deep roots among the com- 
manding force of the army. It Is necessary to 
preserve full calm and firmness and to use every 
exertion in the struggle with the external enemy. 
All events and measures taken by army organiza- 
tions should be indicated to the Workmen's and 
Soldiers' organization. 

Ireland's Cimstitational Convention 

The convention which has been holding its meet- 
ings in Dublin transferred its sittings on the 4th 
to Belf^t. where sessions were held for three days. 
Other sessions will be held at Cork. The interest of 
the Ulstermen in the convention, and their cordial 
hospitality to the Soutb-of-Breland members has 
produced a friendlier spirit between the two fac- 
tions, which it is thought will be still further de- 
veloped by the visit to Cork. Sir Horace Plunkett, 
chairman of the convention, speaking at a luncheon 
given by the Lord Mayor of Belfeist, said that never 
in his life had he heard such frank speaking and 
such unreserved expression of opinion without of- 
fense being taken by any member as he had heard 
at this convention. Every member, he said, had 
come to the convention with the earnest desire to 
develop, not Irish differences, but Irish agreements. 
[See current volume, page 750.] 



China 

Opposition to the Provisional Government con- 
tinues in the south of China. Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
has been named commander in chief of a new mil- 
itary government proclaimed by seventy memhers of 
the disbanded Chinese Parliament, meeting at Can- 
ton. Dr. Sun has won over a portion of the navy, 
but is said to have only a small military followinBr. 
Provisional President, Feng Kwo Chang, expresses 
confidence that peace will be established between 
the factions. The President has informed the 
American Minister that he will not call a popular 
council or order a parliamentary election until he 
has determined which plan is more acceptable to 
the provincial oflScers. [See current volume, page 
870.1 



NOTES 



— The appointment by Governor Whitman of 
George W. Perkins as food controller of New York 
State was rejected by the State Senate on September 
7. The vote was 25 to 18. 

— Philippine sugar interests have appealed to the 
Insular Government to make representations to 
Washington that the prices fixed for sugar will 
ruin them' unless Pacific freights are also regu- 
lated. 

— Porto Rico made .502,398 tons of sugar during 
the season that ended with August This is tlie 
largest crop in the history of the Island. It is esti- 
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mated that 460,000 tons have been shipped to the 
refiners in the United States. 

—Surplus or exportable wheat in Australia 
amounts to 135,927,000 bushels, in India, 80,538,000 
bushels, and in Argentina, 26,107,000. Owing to the 
shortage of tonnage, however, and the long voyage, 
this wheat cannot be moved at present. 
—An appeal for observance of the 130th anniversary 
of the signing of the United States Constitution on 
September 17 has been issued by the Civil Liberties 
Bureau of the American Union Against Militarism, 
with headquarters at 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

—An embargo on shipments of coin bullion and 
currency to become effective on September 10 was 
declared by President Wilson on September 7. At 
the same time the Federal Reserve Board was 
authorized to license such exportation when not 
harmful to the public interest 

—United States Marshal McCarthy of New York 
stopped a meeting in Forward Hall, New York, on 
September 9, because, as reported by the daily press, 
he "considered the meeting seditious." He did not 
arrest any of the speakers whom he thus charged 
with making seditious remarks. 

—The municipal elections held in Petrograd re- 
sulted in a victory for the radicals. The Social 
Revolutionists polled 182,000 votes, the Bolshevik! 
174.000, and the Constitutional Democrats 101,000, 
which gave the Social Revolutionists 73 municipal 
councillors, the Bolsheviki 70, and the Constitutional 
Democrats 44. 

—A special committee of 1,000, of which Calvin 
Tomkins, 30 Church Street, is treasurer, has been 
formed to push the campaign for reflection of Reg- 
ister John J. Hopper of New York County. The chief 
issue will be for a practical Torrens law, the present 
one being unworkable. The Committee's head- 
quarters are at 47 West 42d Street 

— ^Returns so far received from the Intersta*o 
Commerce Commission from 106 of the country's 
186 roads show a net revenue for July of $63,308,- 
196 as compared with $61,299,980 for July of last 
year. For the seven months ending with July the 
net revenue is $367,914,241 as compared with $360,- 
180,674 for the same period of 1916. 

— Statistics made public on the 6th by the Inter- 
state Commerce show that 10,001 persons were killed 
in railroad accidents in 1916, and 196.722 were in- 
jured. Of those killed 291 were passengers, 2,941 
employes, and 6,769 were trespassers and others than 
passengers or employes. Of the injured 8,008 were 
passengers, 176,923 were employes, and 11,791 were 
trespassers, etc. 

— ^The American Alliance for Labor and Democ- 
racy, at Minneapolis on September 6 to 8, chose an 
executive committee headed by Frank P. Walsh and 
declared .for conscription of wealth, heavy taxes on 
incomes, excess profits and land values, government 
control of industries in case of labor disputes, equal 
sulfrage, soldiers' insurance, and action against 
speculators in necessities. 

—Representatives of practically all sugar refineries 
operating in the United States, meeting in confer- 
ence with Federal Food Administration on Septem- 
ber 5, voluntarily agreed to import all foreign sugar 



through a committee to be appointed by the Food 
Adminstrator. The foreign sugar purchased 
through the National Sugar Committee will be dis- 
tributed proportionately to all refineries operating 
in the United States. 

— A Suffrage bill under the guise of a war measure 
has been presented in the Canadian Parliament by 
Premier Borden. The bill gives the ballot "to all 
women of twenty-one or over who have brothers, 
husbands, fathers or sons in active service." It also 
enfranchises women of voting age who are British 
born. It is estimated that 450,000 voters will be 
added to the former electorate. 
— That municipally-owned railless trolleys have 
proven a success in Bradford, England, is reported 
by the United States Consul, Augustus B. Ingram. 
It 3ields a profit to the city. The fare is graded 
according to distances and average one and three- 
tenths of a cent per mil^. Half fares are charged 
before 9 A. M., the lowest fare being one cent, and 
special reduced fares for children going to and 
returning from school. The operating cost of 18 
cars was $.ol55 per car mile. The number of passen- 
gers carried was 3,402,955. The system requires but 
one-tenth the capital of an ordinary street railway 
system'. The service was instituted in 1911, not as 
a permanent affair, but as a pioneer to precede In- 
Ptallatlon of an ordinary trolley in thinly settled 
districts and to serve as a feeder for the main trans- 
portation service. 

PRESS OPINIONS 

Boaml To Pat Taxes On the Poor 

Ocod Ocvemment (Peoria, 111.), Sept. 1.— Members 
of the United States Senate wrangled for hours over 
the taxing of excess profits and the brilliancy of the 
arguments in behalf of overburdened capitalists 
would have made one think they were bearing the 
whole weight of government on their shoulders. The 
next day senators argued against a tax on inherit- 
ances, which would have fallen on those who profit 
without work, and on the very next day the same 
senators argued for a tax on parcels post packages, 
which would fall largely on the people who have to 
pay practically all taxes, the consumers. The ways 
of the average lawmaker are past comprehension. 

The Dollar Before the Man 

Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat, Sept. 5.— The senate 
is tender of wealth. It had no hesitation in reach- 
ing out and taking the young men of the land for 
service in the trenches. That meant only lives, 
careers, opportunities, hopes, ambitions, prospects. 
But when it was proposed to reach out and take 
wealth for service In winning the war for democracy, 
that was a quite different matter. The senate 
balked, only a few of the elder statesmen voting for 
the Johnson amendment However, steps in the 
right direction have already been taken. Should 
the war continue for another year — and it will not 
stop if the profiteers can keep it going-^he con- 
scription of accumulated wealth may be regarded 
as practically certain. Conscripted manhood is not 
going to be very tolerant of unconscripted gold. 
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What WOl tiM Hmwrmt B«? 

From a recent addreM of R. L. Outhwalte, M. P.— 
You may not accept my views of the future. I know 
that to-day there Is, through the demand of war 
conditions, better employment than ever existed be- 
fore in Britain. Wages are nominally higher and 
unemployment does not exist, and for this reason I 
Xnow many people think that the future is going 
to be better. But it will not be of long duration 
when war ceases, for you will have millions of 
men discharged from the army, and millions of men 
and women discharged from the factories where they 
have been engaged in the provision of munitions 
of war. Tou will have millions of people discharged 
from the auxiliary occupations or employments of 
today, and you will have, I think, a spirit among 
those people which privilege and monopoly will have 
to reckon with. Men who have been in the trenches 
and endured the horrors and agonies of modern 
warfare are not coming back to be the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water which they were before 
they went. The question is. Who is going to pay? 
We are told by the Chancellor of the exchequer that 
the taxation in the present budget will be carried 
on into the future. Then this is the proposition, 
that after having taken these men to make this 
sacrifice at the front you will dispense with them to 
say, "Go back to the loom and the forge, go back 
to your work, and then as a reward of your work 
render up at least three months' toll out of every 
twelve months' pay as your share of the interest 
on the debt created in your absence." 

Tasdiif the Vot«lMt 

The Woman Citizen (Sept. 8.) — In the war revenue 
bill Congress is conscripting the wages of American 
working women. Millions of dollars of direct taxes 
will be collected from these women by federal act, in 
addition to the consumption taxes they will have 
to pay also by federal act. Millions of dollars more 
will be collected from the incomes of other women | 
Yet in thirty-seven States these women have no voice 
or vote in the making of this or any other law. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, in a state- 
ment issued from Washington headquarters, de- 
mands the passage of the federal suffrage amend- 
ment by the Sixty-fifth Congress as the immediate, 
just, and inevitable sequel to the war revenue bill. 
"With the income tax exemption lowered to 11,000 
for unmarried persons," satb Mrs. Catt, "one may 
estimate that at least three million dollars of the 
war taxes will be contributed by the wage-earning 
women of the country — women who have earned it 
under the hard conditions of economic inequality 
due to their political disfranchisement. Think of 
the thousands of teachers, for instance, and clerical 
workers in Government and private employ, most 
of whom, although unmarried, have some of the 
obligations of married men on the small salanes of 
$1,000 and $1,200 a year. They are unrepresented in 
the law-making body, yet a part of their actual 
living expenses is taken by this tax law. Women 
are giving to this war, moreover, not only their 
wages and their incomes. They are giving their 



services, their very life's blood— and that for a 
Government which has so far refused them political 
acknowledgement . . ." 



CORRESPONDENCE 

ANOTHER GIFT 

In a recent issue of The Public a writer showed 
that the city of Chicago gave to Charles P. Taft of 
Cincinnati, the sum of $S50,000 in the way of in- 
creased value on an idle lot in the "Windy City/' 
which the said Mr. Taft had inherited from his 
father-in-law, the late David Sinton 

The gift of Chicago to Mr. Taft is a very small 
one compared to what the people of the Lone Star 
State have given him on a 826,000-acre farm here 
in the gulf coast section of the State, which he also 
inherited from his father-in-law. The expenditure by 
the Federal Government of more than a million 
dollars (during President Taft's administration) in 
establishing a deep water port at the very entrance 
to this gigantic farm, together with the steady de- 
velopment of this section into fruit and truck farms 
and the increased demand for land for homes, has 
many times doubled the value of Mr. Taft's in- 
heritance. 

What could be more Just than for society to ap- 
propriate by taxation the value it creates? 

HalletsviUe, Tex. J. R. Secbbst. 

PARTY LABELS 

I was greatly interested in your editorial, "Party 
Labels vs. Common Sense," in which you point out 
how far California has gone in the direction of get- 
ting rid of party politics in state and local elections. 

Of course the benefits are many and great 

Here in Minnesota we have gone farther than 
California and have reaped more and greater ben- 
efits. 

Every city and village officer is non partisan, 
po is every county official, every Judicial officer, 
from Justice of the Peace to Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court; and, what is better than all else, 
every member of both House and Senate is elected 
without reference to party— elected solely on his 
merits as a citizen and what he stands for in the 
way of social, economic, political and reform prin- 
ciples. 

We have had two legislatures of this non-partisan 
kind, and the people like It. There is no danger 
of going back. 

St. Paul, Minn. c. J. Buell. 

• • • 

All conservatism is based upon the idea that, if 
you leave things alone, you leave them as they are. 
But you do not. If you leave a thing alone, you 
leave it to a torrent of change. If you leave a white 
post alone, it will soon be a black post. If you par- 
ticularly want it to be white, you must be always 
painting it again. . . . But this which is true of 
inanimate things is in a quite special and terrible 
sense true of all human things. An almost unnat- 
ural vigilance is really required of the citizens be- 
cause of the horrible rapidity with which human 
institutions prow old. — Chesterton. 
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Tke Ckriatlam MlBlirtry aa4 SMlal ^T^hlemu^. By 

Charles D. Williams, Bishop of Michisran. Published 
by The Macmillan Co., N. Y. C. Price $1. 

It is one among the many hopeful signs of the 
times, that within that most conseryative of insti- 
totions, the Church, there are to be found such whole- 
hearted and robust radicals as Bishop Williams. The 
little book just published is obviously addressed 
ctii^ to his brother clergy, but as a reflection to 
the layman of the change that is overtaking the 
clerical mind, it is significant of much. That a dis- 
tinguished theologian should write in the forefront 
of a book **The social problem is at bottom the 
economic problem; it is essentially none other than 
the problem of the distribution of wealth/' is not 
less encouraging than it is surprising. And that, 
to the religions stand-patter's time-worn slogan: "If 
«Tery man, woman and child were made perfectly 
true, honest. Just, and loving by religion, the mil- 
ienium would come to-morrow," he should say em- 
phatically "I deny this proposition," brings a hope 
We have not hitherto been able to entertain, that 
at last the venerable body of Ecclesiastics may 
awaken to the necessity for preaching social justice. 
Bishop Williams does well in focussing his ex- 
hortation to his fellow-churchmen upon the import- 
ance of reaching the organic conception of society, 
tnd on the shifting of the emphasis from individual 
salyation to that of social righteousness. The con- 
ception of human society as an organism, growing 
from within by the same processes according to 
which all^ life evolves from the simple to the com- 
plex, from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, 
certainly effects what Bishop Williams calls "a 
change of base" in our thinking. Among other 
things, it suggests the idea of "conditions of health" 
similar to those that are necessary for an individual 
organism, whether a rabbit or a man—sulficiency 
of work, of leisure, of food, of sleep, of room — in a 
^ord, of opportunity. It is probable that no mere 
thinker has ever been responsible to a greater degree 
^or giving a backset to human progress than Rous- 
•ean with his "social contract" theory. That theory 
^med to give a scientific endorsement to the con- 
ception of Society as a mass of discrete parts having 
no organic relation to each other, but which human 
^gennlty might piece together into the form of a 
"»*cliine. Reinforcing as it did, the religious in- 
dlTidnaUsm of Luther and John Knox, it rivetted 
^pon men's minds for generations the cart-before- 
the-horse theory that society can be saved only 
t^Qgh its members, histead of the truth that is 
BOW coming slowly to light, that individuals are 
BAved only in proportion as they resign all concern 
tor the safety of their own souls, and rest in the 
^^ and certain hope of finding them again in the 
passionate realization of a purified and regenerated 
^iety. Bishop Williams traces the disastrous re- 
"^ of this militant individualism in various di- 
^^^ons, particularly in that "most pernicious of 
heresies'* the false distinction between the sacred 
^<i the secular. From this has arisen the "double 
'^^i^tod" kind of life with which modem conditions 



make us so familiar— the repetition of the beauti- 
tudes on Sunday and the laying of them aside as 
unworkable during the other six days — the practise 
in short, of a hypocrisy for which we need not 
blame the practitioners too harshly if we can trace 
it, as we may do, to the influence of "pernicious 
heresy." 

One closes this little book with the feeling that 
curtains have been withdrawn, windows thrown 
open, and a flood of sunlight with a wave of fresh 
mountain air let in where formerly the atmosphere 
had been stifling. Light and fresh air! Surely these 
are among the most health-giving and sanitative of 
all natural influences? No germs of superstition 
or error can long withstand their destructive power. 
If the Church will respond to such teaching as 
Bishop Williams offers it may be that the venerable 
grey-hooded Mother who has stood by at the birth 
of every institution the world has seen, may yet live 
to witness and pronounce her blessing upon the 
advent upon earth of a conununity whose habitation 
is justice and whose guiding principle is mutual 
service. albz. mackbndbick. 



BOOKS RECEIVED 

JapsM iM World Politics. By K. K. Kawakaml, author 
of American-Japanese Relations. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. C. Price $1.50. 

The Restomtlom of Trade VbIob CoMdlttoBS. (Pam- 
phlet.) By Sidney Webb. Published by B. W. Huebsch, 
N. Y. C. Price 60c. 

Jcam Javre**, BoelaUat amd HvmaBltarUui. By Mar- 
garet Pease. Published by B. W. Huebsch, N. Y. C. 
Price $1.00. 

"Woaiea as M«BltlOB Makers. By Amy Hewes. A 
study of conditions in Bridgeport, Conn., and M«b1- 
tlom lirorkers 1a Baglasd aad Fraaee. By Henrietta 
R. Walter. Published by the New York Russell Skge 
Foundation. Price 75c. net. 

Herbert Speaecr. By Hugh Elliot Published by 
Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. C. Price $2.00. 

How to Make Your WllL By William Hamilton Os- 
borne of the New York Bar. Published by Small, May- 
nard A Company, Boston. 

Pkllosopky aad The Soelal Probleat. By Will Durant. 
Ph.D. Published by The Macmillan Company, N. Y. C. 
Price $1.60. 



Periodicals 



The first issue has appeared of A Voice in the 
WildemesBf "a magazine of sane radicalism." It is 
edited and published by Dr. William J. Robinson, 
12 Mt. Morris Park, West, New York City. The 
subscription is $1.00. The initial number Is devoted 
to discussion of war issues ably presented from the 
viewpoint of an opponent of war who makes no ex- 
ception of the present one. By no stretch of the 
imagination can any one familiar with Dr. Robin- 
son's attitude honestly apply to him the epithet of 
"pro-German," so frequently used at present for lack 
of other argument His pro-Ally sympathy has been 
clearly enough expressed since August of 1914, in 
the columns of his older publication, The Oritio and 
Guide. A list of "decent and sane periodicals" is 
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announced. The list is small, containing but ten 
names, being all considered, deserving of that classi- 
fication with which Dr. Robinson is familiar, but 
"not meant to be complete or ezhaustiye." The 
honor of a place therein is accorded The Pubi.t(\ 
• • • 

Men in authority who profess to believe that 
woman is constitutionally incapable of grasping and 
handling the exigencies of legislation, should board 
for a week in a typical workingdass household. — 
Joseph Fela, 



You and I side with the public interest. Let the 
vaue of land be assessed independently of the build- 
ing^ upon it, and upon such valuation let contribn- 
tion be made to those public services which create 
the value. This is not to disturb the balance of 
equity, but to redress it There is no unfairness in 
it. The unfairness is in the present state of thing:s« 
Why should one man reap what another man sows? 
We would give to the landowner all that is his, but 
we would prevent him taking something which be- 
longs to other people, — Henry Campbell Baimertnan, 



^^Most fellows don^t care what currency system they 
have so long as itHl hay whisky and cigarettes. ^^ 

THE GROUND HOG'S 

Reactionary Number 

will be published soon. You don't know what it will be like because nothing like it has ever been 
attempted before in the history of journalism. The definite date of its publication will not be 
announced in advance. All we can say is that it's coming soon. 

By subscribing now for The Ground Hog you can get the Reactionary Number at no advance 
in price. If you don't subscribe the Reactionary Number will cost you 10 cents per copy. 

Remember, The Ground Hog is the most lively site-tax journal in the field. Nothing but 
site-taXy and nodiing but interesting matter. 

SO Oents m Yeair : 

when clubs of four or more names are sent in at one time, 25 cents each for seven months. 

THE GROUND HOG 



DAVID GIBSON, Publisher 
Caxton Buflding 



WILLIAM A. FEATHER, Editor 
Clevelanci, O. 



LEARN 



SUGGESTIVE THERAPEU- 
TICS. A coane of eMentials 
which may hm compl«tecl at 

home in 180 hours. Concise, dc^Finite and practicaL 

Well adapted for use bj physicians. 
For full particulars, address Dept. J. J.» Weltmer 

Institute, ^leTada, Mo. 



A Syllabus of 

"PROGRESS AND POVERTY" 

Bj LOUIS F. POST 

This booklet is an abstract of the leading prin- 
ciples of the constructive argument of Henry 
George's great work. Try it as an appetizer for 
those of your friends who show signs of intel- 
ligence 1 

P«r Copy, 8o| 12 Copies, 80o 

The Public n^^vvS^u New York 
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^The Troops Refused to Shoot'' I 

nniiii^ I 

In the New York World of Sunday, September 9, Vladimir | 

Krymoff, one of the proprietors of the Novoe Vremya erf Petrograd, 1 

describes how swifdy, without warning, the Russian Revolution came : 1 

" The working people and their families filled the streets demand- J 

ing bread Nobody demanded a revolutiort The troops Ji>ere ordered I 

to disperse the crowds. The crowds did not obey. Order was given m 

to shoot— the troops refused to shooL AND THIS WAS THE m 

REVOLUTION.'' 1 



In the New Republic of September 8, an American ambulance driver, Longshaw K. Porritt, 
writing from France of his experience with the soldiers: 

*'Thzre h going to be a tremendous revolution after this war. . . a better 
and a saner form of government will emerge than has yet been demonstrated" 



The Public, a week ago, quoted Pioneer H. A. Berens, who is on active service: m 

*'No one tfho has 9poktn to the men out hen on 'After the'lVar-Problenu' can help being | 

struck hy the r%ew spMt that is rife among them, Neoer before hope I come across an auiieiKe ^ 

pitched in so high a k^, and so readjf and sympathetic to listen to any one willing to speak ^ ^hem ^ 

on social problem. The mere mention of the Land Question brings forth rounds of applause. The ^ 

men are red'hot, and are fully determined that when this war is ooer thejf are going to reap the ^ 

benefit (or rather their posterity will) of the great sacrifices thejf have made. They haife not ^ 

forgotten, or perhaps thajf are beginning to remember, that we entered this war on behalf of liberty ^ 

and justice, and they are determined to establish social Justice on their return. " ^ 

It may be — it will be — that in other countries than Russia the soldiers wiU be the deciding ^ 

(actor after die war. Back from the front, moulded anew by a terrible experience, they will have a I 

different outlook, and our concern now is to do our part in influencing that oudook in the direction m 

of democracy. ■ 



The Public, 
122 East 37th St., 
New York. 

Enclosed is my cheek for $2.50 to cover six subscrip- 
tions: fix monuis each, for the reading rooms of the 
iralring camps. 



Name- — 



Address—- 



Subscriptions for the Public to be 
sent to the reading rooms in the training 
camps and behbd the front will be 
accepted at a rate which is really lower 
than present production-cost: six sub- 
scriptions, for six months each, for $2.50, 
and to everyone who sends in six of 
these subscriptions, we will send ten 
copies of "The Great Iniquity** by Leo 
Tolstoy. 
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TleMdst Gotmplete Si^ Map 
of fte'^Sfestem Front 



More than 7,000 Villages, 
Towns, and Hamlets 



On this map there are shown more than 
7,000 placet. The State of Illinois contains 
about the same number of square miles as 
shown on this map and in Illinois there are less 
than 1,700 places of 100 or more inhabitants. 
In adi^tion to this vast number of places it gives 
all woods, fortresses, fortified towns, naval arsenals, forts, re- 
doubts, batteries, aircraft depots, wireless stations and railways. 
The forests and woods are indicated in grttn, giving the map an 
attractive appearance, and adding a strategical feature of import- 
ance. The scale of the map is / & miles to iht inch. It extends 
west to Ashford, England; north to Antworp, Belgium; east to 
Frankfort. Germany; and south to Orleans, France. It shows for 
comparison the battle line of 1914, when the Germans were 
almost at the gates of Paris, The ground gained by the Allies 
therefore, may be pl«nly seen. It is without exception the most 
satisfactory map of the Western Front which has been en^aved. 
It has been prepared especially to throw light on movements as 
thev occur. It may be examined with ease, for the type is bold 
ana clean cut 

A Coinplete Index Makes Locating Easy 

An index of towns and villages accompanying a map of this 
kind has been proven an eAsohte necessity. The smaller towns 
are the ones usually mentioned m the news dispatches. They are 
not to be found on ordinary maps, and the locations, of most of 
them were, and still are utterly unknown to the general public 
but unless their locations are Imown their strategical importance 
cannot be grasped. 



Follow the 

American 

Troops in France 



Nothing is more tmsatisfactory than search- 
ing all over the map for a small place that may 
or may not appear upon it. However, this loss 
of time and patience is non at an end, for 
the index which accompanies thb map makes it 
vastly more useful and valuable. The index 
contains more than 7,000 names. An idea of 
the importance of this statement may be gained 
from the fact that 90 per cent, of the war maps 
available to-day contain less than 500 names. This index is 
bound in with the map and enables one to locate instantljf any 
one of the 7,000 places mentioned. 

Send No Money 

The great value of this map is so apparent that a copy will 
be sent on approval without a penny in advance. If, after examin- 
ing this map* vou decide to keep it, send only $1 .00 for the plain, 
or $2.00 for the cloth-backed map. If not del^hted vfith the map 
and index, return them and you will owe nothmg. Just mail the 
coupon now. 

Free Examination Coupon 

NeUoii Doubledaj, Dept. 609, Oyatar Bmj, N. Y. 

PleaM tend ne the Laite Scale War Map ol the WeMem FrmM oq approval. 
If it min me, withio five day* I will nod you $1.00. OdnrwiM, I wil 
retora it. 

Nairn 

AJJfeu 

If you want tlie man mounted on doth, neatly mrruMJin Hi dnmhiKty, at tbe 
special piice e£ $2.00, if it tuiti yoa, wnte "Yes" hen 
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This Tariff Book 

was written *'to drive out and utterly 
destroy the most gigantic supersti- 
tion that ever haunted the benighted 
mind of man — the superstition that 
a people can be enriched by their 
own taxation". 

The Tariff: 

What It Ist How It Works and Whom 

It BMMfiU 
Bf LEE FRANCIS LYBARCER 

CONTENTS 

Part I— The Mechanism of the Tariff. A pres- 
entation of the tariff from the standpoint of 
mathematics and mechanics. 

Part II— Ten Objections to a Protective Tariff. 

Here are presented in crisp and compact 
form the practical objections which both 
facts and reason urge against a protective 
Uriff. 

Part III— Tariff for Revenue Only. This part 
shows the fundamental distinction between 
the Democratic doctrine of tariff "for rev- 
enue only" and free trade. It shows the ig- 
norance and absurdity of calling the Demo- 
cratic Party a "free trade" party. 

Part IV— Our Tariff History bv Schedules. 

Traces the tariff history of the leading prod- 
ucts entering into the daily consumption of 
the people for one hundred and twenty-five 
years. Each chapter begins by giving tariff 
rates. 

Part V— Tariff Histoiy of 150 Articles. This, 
part selects the leading articles under each 
of the 14 schedules and then traces their 
tariff rates under the last seven tariff bills, 
beginning with the tariff of 1883. Then fol- 
lows the Mills bill of 1888, which never be- 
came a law, the McKinley tariff of 1890, the 
"Cleveland'' tariff of 1894. the Dingley tariff 
of 1S97, the Payne-Aldrich tariff of 1909, and 
the Underwood tariff of 1913. 

Tariff rates, given in the book, are taken 
from the original bills, as enacted in Con- 
gress; and so represent the highest authority 
obtainable. Statistics are taken from govern- 
ment sources and represent the most accurate 
and reliable information which the depart- 
ments at Washington are able to furnish. 

Price, postpaid, $1.50. 

Read also "Protection or Free Trade," by 
Henry George. In cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c 
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Editorial 



The week has seen in the rise and col- 
lapse of the Komiloff rebellion the first 
phow of organized reactionary strength in 
Russia. It has demonstrated also the real- 
ity of liberalism, the determination that the 
revolutionary ideals shall not be buried un- 
der a military dictatorship, that the prob- 
lems of reorganization shall be solved by co- 
operation and conciliation rather than by 
the iron hand. Only the prestige of over- 
whelming: and unvarsring success against the 
foreign enemy could have carried a military 
leader to dominance, and Komiloff is neither 
a Napoleon nor a Wellington. All the evi- 
dence goes to show that the element he rep- 
resented was that which had most to lose 
by the revolution becoming a reality. That 
his purpose was to be accomplished by the 
Cossacks, that curious group of freemen at 
home, but the most efiicient and dependable 
tool of czarism, must have made the signifi- 
cance of his movement instantly obvious. 
The road to freedom is still open to Russia. 
The proclamation of a republic is a declar- 
ation of intention, a commitment, that will 
silence the fears of many extremists, and the 
whole occurrence may have a moderating 
effect upon the Soldiers' and Workmen's 
Council. An idealism tempered but not de- 
stroyed by the practical exigencies of ad- 
ministration, a little more time for the con- 
ciliation of conflicting elements, and a new 
Russian unity is an assured fact. 
• • • 

Meanwhile the battle which Komiloff did 
not even begin, is being waged with fury 
by a section of our metropolitan press. Af- 
ter an artillery preparation of inspired ar- 
ticles that have endeavored from the be- 
ginning to discredit the Russian revolution, 
the Komiloff revolt was the occasion for 
going "over the top" with resounding edi- 
torial shouts. A momentary repulse with 



the collapse of the revolt, and now "at them 
again." What does this mean? Americans 
may be amused by a campaign of misrepre- 
sentation in ordinary times, but if the ex- 
pression of opinion i,s so serious a matter 
as to involve the suppression of radical 
journals, is there no condemnation for a 
cold, calculated, cynical disloyalty to the 
ideals for which the American people, if 
not the journalists, are fighting the war? 
And has the matter no bearing upon our 
foreign policy? 

• • • 

The exposure of German duplicity and 
Swedish complicity in the matter of the Lux- 
burg dispatches can have as its object only 
to dismpt the slightly improved relations 
between Argentina and Germany. This was 
done so effectively as to loosen the resent- 
ment that had been bottled up by the favor- 
able conclusion of the negotiations. We 
must not, however, make the mistake of sup- 
posing that this will further South American 
friendship. Argentina is distinctly pro-Ally, 
but by no means distinctly pro-Ainerican. 
These columns reflect a fairly accurate 
knowledge of South American feeling, and 
they have urged upon the Government re- 
peatedly the need of a closer approach to the 
southern republics. With the undoubted 
S3mipathy of the whole Western Hemisphere 
in the struggle against the enemy of its 
common political principles as a solvent of 
sectionalism, there is presented the oppor- 
tunity of a century to lay sure foundations 
for future friendship. 

• • • 

A sensible suggestion is offered by The 
New York World, in its issue of September 
16, to the hysterical ones who insist on sup- 
pressing soap box orators in New York City. 
The World has awakened to the fact that all 
efforts to distort the sayings of these speak- 
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ers into seditious utterances have failed. It 
is not exactly pleased at this, failure, and 
has some unkind things to say about the 
orators for their obstinate refusal to ex- 
press seditious views which they do not hold. 
But, more wisely than the rest of the tory 
press, it accepts the situation and suggests 
as a remedy that those who disagree with 
the speakers get soap boxes of their own 
and refute their statements. The advice is 
excellent. If those who would suppress free 
speech know wherein the street speakers are 
wrong, they can do more to convince the 
public of the fact by pointing it out in fair 
debate than by resort to physical force. If 
they cannot refute the arguments, their ef- 
forts to suppress them may be reasonably 
construed as an admission of a fact they 
would like to conceal. 

• • • 

A painful surprise to those who would 
maintain respect for the judiciary, is the re- 
fusal of the California Supreme Court- to 
grant a new trial to Thomas J. Mooney. Evi- 
dence showing Moonejr's conviction to have 
been the result of a frameup, was so clear 
t^ the Judge who had sentenced him, that he 
ordered the Attorney-General to file a con- 
fession of error and join in the request for 
a new trial. This was done, but neverthe- 
less a new trial has bqien refused, and it is 
possible that the man may be hanged, even 
while the witness on whose doubtful testi- 
mony he was convicted, is awaiting trial for 
perjury, and in spite of the fact that both 
trial judge and attorney general are con- 
vinced that he did not have a fair trial. The 
Supreme Court may have reasons for its 
actions based on law, but they cannot be 
based on justice. It is the plain duty of the 
Governor of California to prevent a pros- 
pective judicial Ijmching. 

• • • 

About 36,000 legal voters of Maine cast 
ballots in opposition to extending to women 
the right of suffrage. This continues the 
sex qualification for voting in Maine, but 
does not make it any less wrong. As the old 
fugitive slave act did not give moral justi- 
fication to the return of fugitive slaves to 
bondage, so the rejection of the suffrage 
amendment does not justify continued de- 
nial to women of the right to participate in 
the making of laws which they are compelled 



to obey. Democracy is repudiated when a 
part of the people denies to the rest a share 
in the government. Those States in which 
this tory sentiment prevails will have no 
cause to complain when finally a federal 
amendment shall compel them to be just to 
their women citizens. 

• • • 

It is but a few years since this country 
was startled by the charge that it had a 
"billion-dollar Congress." And a political 
campaign swung around the question of 
whether or not "Czar" Reed was right in 
declaring the United States to be a *T)illion- 
dollar country." Today the Senate votes 
unanimously a credit of $11,538,000,000, and 
the Administration outlines expenditures 
for the first year of the war — ^including loans 
to the Allies — exceeding $18,000,000,000. Yet 
the eighteen-billion-doUar Congress is less 
startling to the country than the billion- 
dollar Congress. This is only another indi- 
cation of the change that has come over the 
popular mind. During this interval money 
has been needed for such neccessary things 
as adequate educational facilities, canaliz- 
ing rivers, the reforesting of waste lands, 
drainage of swamps, road building, and 
many other purposes where its use would 
be a constructive investment. But though 
the need was never questioned it was re- 
fused for lack of means. That plea will 
never again satisfy. The war has demon- 
strated that money can be had when the 
people are willing to vote it. It has demon- 
strated also that while the present colossal 
credits are met largely by taxes on war 
profits and incomes, there yet remains un- 
tapped a still greater resource, land values. 
Not the least of the lessons to be learned 

from this war is the art of rational taxation. 

• • • 

In the form it passed the Senate the rev- 
enue bill is far from what it ought to be. 
Nevertheless, it is a much better measure 
than when it emerged from the Finance 
Committee, and contains fewer objectionable 
provisions than when it passed the House. 
The Senate eliminated proposed indefensible 
taxes on electric light, gas and telephone 
service, on insurance policies, musical in- 
struments, moving picture films, jewelry, 
club dues, automobile tires, chewing gum. 
first and second-class mail, coffee, tea and 
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cocoa, and the ten per cent, increase on im- 
port duties. All of these would have been 
taxes on consumption, falling with greatest 
force upon the poor. None should be re- 
stored by the conference committee. If the 
House members of that committee would 
further improve the measure they should 
iirge elimination of the remaining consump- 
tion taxes and an increase in taxes on un- 
earned incomes and war profits. The total 
revenue that would be raised by this meas- 
ure in conjunction with the existing law is 
estimated at $3,700,000,000. But more than 
half of this sum is to be raised by consump- 
tion taxes and taxes on incomes hitherto be- 
low the exemption limit. There ought to 
be enough statesmanship in the conference 
committee to produce a better revenue meas- 
ure than that. 

Has Tammany Reformed? 

A compliment to Tammany Hall that may 
not be deserved, has been bestowed by for- 
mer Corporation Counsel, William B. Elli- 
son. In his public announcement of his 
reasons for deserting Judge Hylan, its may- 
oralty candidate, to support Mayor Mitchel, 
Mr. Ellison refers to the fact that for some 
years there has been a contest within the 
Democratic party between the elements 
whose principles "tend to conserve the best 
business interests of the country^' and the 
one "which gave voice to Populistic ideas.'* 
He then charges Tammany and its candidate 
with having swung toward radicalism, bas- 
ing his statement on Tammany's municipal 
ownership platform, and Judge Hylan's de- 
nunciation of alleged Rockefeller domination 
of the public school system. 

So, if Mr. Ellison's word is to be taken, 
"the best business interests of the country' 
have needed and accepted the support of 
Tammany during its most corrupt period. 
That may explain where Tammany has here- 
tofore gotten its campaign funds. Further- 
Jnore, if he is to be believed, Tammany has 
changed. It is no longer the organization 
which was ever ready, for a consideration, 
to sacrifice the public interest to private 
predatory interest — the only "kind of busi- 
ness interest" it ever tried to conserve. Mr. 
Ellison credits it with being a reformed or- 
ganization. And his statement further im- 



plies that Mayor Mitchel comes nearer to 
standing for what Tammany used to rep- 
resent than Tammany itself. 

It does not follow, of course, that Mr. Elli- 
son's diagnosis of the situation is correct. 
Perhaps he takes too seriously the declara- 
tions of Tammany and of its candidate. The 
record of that organization indicates that 
he has jumped rather hastily at his conclu- 
sion. If he should happen to be right. Judge 
Hylan can demonstrate it by boldly declar- 
ing his adherence to the radical policies, 
which Mr. Ellison considers so objectionable. 
And if he is wrong. Mayor Mitchel should 
hasten to repudiate Mr. Ellison's intimation 
that he stands for such interests as Tam- 
many was known to represent. 

Child Welfare 

Provision for the growth and develop- 
ment of children appears to be a secondary 
thought with town-builders, whether they 
are laying out simple villages, or managing 
densely populated cities. The Panama Canal 
Record, in commenting upon the accidents 
to children from automobiles in Canal Zone 
\illages, explains that the absence of readily 
accessible playgrounds has led the children 
to turn to the streets, where the smooth as- 
phaltic surfaces make attractive courts for 
"roller-skating, playing in toy wagons or 
automobiles, hop-scotch, prisoners' base and 
even baseball." The thought occurs that 
with the expenditure of hundreds of millions 
of dollars in the Canal Zone, which included 
the construction of asphalt streets for au- 
tomobiles, provision might have been made 
for playgrounds, asphalted or otherwise as 
might meet the needs of the children. 

The same condition and lack of fore- 
thought is to be found in New York and in 
most cities given to commercial purposes. 
The apportionment of municipal service be- 
tween adults and children does not appear 
to have been wisely made. Highways have 
been constructed for vehicles and traffic; and 
as the need grows, more and better high- 
ways are provided. But playgrounds for 
the children, rarely sufficient in extent at 
any time, too often grow less relatively with 
the increase in population. Under such 
conditions it is inevitable that the streets 
should be used by the children, with the 
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accompanying waste of child life. Efficiency 
experts point ont that the loss incident to 
the mere hiring and discharging of a man 
is so great that larger wages can be paid 
with economy rather than change em- 
ployes. How much greater then is the neces- 
sity of providing means to stop the waste 
from disease and premature death of 
children. 

That this great and unnecessary waste 
will receive more attention from town 
builders in the future is evident from the 
new point of view. Society heretofore has 
looked upon the child as related only to its 
parents. As it did not become a factor in 
the state till it reached maturity its wel- 
fare up to that time was thought to be a 
matter wholly within the control of the 
family, and its premature loss was consid- 
ered of comparatively little importance to 
society. But a new point of view is now 
taken by forward-looking people. The child 
is looked upon from its very birth as a 
national asset; hence, there is an economic 
as well as a moral obligation on the part of 
the state to conserve its welfare. And 
though specious reasons may be advanced 
why the state should or should not under- 
take to regulate the morals of its citizens, 
few persons question its duty to guard its 
wealth. 

The Post Office Department and the 
Agricultural Department have grown to 
such enormous proportions because they 
rendered valuable service in increasing the 
wealth of the country. The new Labor De- 
partment will have a similar experience. By 
adjusting the supply of labor to the demands 
for labor, and by making it more efficient 
through the removal of the friction between 
labor and capital, the Labor Department will 
soon come to be one of the chief agents of 
the Federal Government. And the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, which started as a minor 
factor in the I-iabor Department, and which 
has already assumed such importance as to 
make the attempts of Congressmen to kill 
it by withholding appropriations seem un- 
believable, will at no distant day be one of 
the chief departments of the Government. 
When it was realized that the national 
wealth and the supply of food could be in- 
creased through the Government's aid in 
wiping out hog cholera great attention was 



given to the study of the health of hogs. 
Elaborate experiments were made in diet, 
and every precaution taken to avoid disease. 

The same attention, and more, will be 
given to the health and development of 
children, now that their economic value is 
coming to be appreciated. As it was found 
to be detrimental to national interests for 
the farmer to raise diseased animals, so it 
will be recognized as contrary to the wel- 
fare of the country to have diseased and 
crippled children. Self-interest was not suf- 
ficient to guide the farmer; he needed 
knowledge and opportunity. The same may 
be said of those who raise children. Par- 
ental love without knowledge will blunder; 
without opportunity it will be impotent. 
Hence, town builders must reconsider their 
plans and methods. They already have the 
power to limit the height of buildings, and 
the air space per person, together with var- 
ious sanitary provisions. If there be added 
to this the power of discrimination in lay- 
ing taxes on real estate — similar to the dif- 
ference in the taxation of groceries and 
saloons, a radical change for the better can 
be eflfected. 

No taxes on buildings, and the same tax 
on vacant as upon improved land will 
go far toward providing better opportuni- 
ties for raising children. Such a change in 
taxation tends to produce more houses, 
which means lower rents and more room. 
It means more playgrounds; it means the 
utilization of roofs, as they were in ancient 
times; it means the co-ordination of prop- 
erty owners' services in the interest of all, 
as contrasted vnth the interest of each in- 
dividual owner. The greatest asset of the 
nation is its children; they should have cor- 
responding attention. 

High Prices and Tribute 

The vanity of many political agitations 
and so-called reforms was never more clear- 
ly apparent than it is today. Earnest men 
and women, seeing the press of want in the 
midst of plenty, and the inability of the pro- 
ducers to enjoy what they produce, have 
tried many means of correction. After the 
American Civil War a considerable political 
party dedicated itself to mending conditions 
through the issue of fiat money. Later on 
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another party attempted to reach the same 
end by restoring the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of sixteen to one. Both move- 
ments sought to relieve the laborer's plight 
by increasing the amount of money, which 
meant the rise of prices. A popular shib- 
boleth was ''dollar wheat." But wheat is 
now $2.20, and the silver dollar reached par 
with gold on the 13th; yet the stress of 
the producer differs little from what it was 
when prices were less than half what they 
now are. 

Is there not a lesson in this for those who 
will see? Is it not clear that in the last 
analysis it is a matter of indifference what 
medium is used to pay tribute? The smith 
and the farmer may exchange plows for po- 
tatoes by means of any kind of medium, or, 
indeed, vnthout any medium at all, and en- 
joy the full product of their toil. But when 
the smith has to share his product with the 
man who owns the land from which the 
metal comes, and the farmer has to divide 
with the man who owns the land upon which 
the potatoes are grown, it becomes appar- 
ent that their condition will depend upon 
the amount of tribute they have to pay, 
rather than upon the medium in which it 
is paid. Elaborate this simple illustration 
through all the ramifications of modem in- 
dustry, with the exaction of tribute upon 
every hand from all who use the natural 
forces, and it is easy to see how there may 
be an enormous increase in the productive 
power of labor, and a perfection of the me- 
dium of exchange without in any way re- 
lieving the conditon of the laborer. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that 
Tnore money or higher prices will not of 
itself restore to labor the full product of 
its toil. Such restoration can be made only 
by stopping the drain of tribute under what- 
ever name it may go. It is as true to-day 
that all wealth is the product of labor ap- 
plied to land as it was when the savage 
gathered fruits or dug roots. But the pro- 
posal that present relations of labor to land 
^'e readjusted so as to retain the product 
in the hands of the producer has been 
thought inadequate by some, and too drastic 
by others; hence, the resort to the various 
other plans. Each failure from wrong rem- 
edies, however, narrows the choice to those 
containing the right one. It would seem as 



though those remaining untried are now so 
few — and the real remedy so evident — ^that 
refusal to try it cannot be much longer de- 
layed. 

Waste and Economy in Taxation 

Good work has been done by the Amer- 
ican Committee on the High Cost of Living 
in compiling statistical information which 
shows distribution of land values on farms. 
Its figures show that an increase in land 
values from 1910 to 1917 at the same ratio 
as from 1900 to 1910 would still leave a 
land value of less than $500 each to 314,378 
farms, from $500 to $1,000 to 584,675 
farms, from $1,000 to $1,500 to 811,132 
farms, and from $1,500 to $2,500 to 1,065,- 
233 farms. These farms equal in number 
those held in 1910 by unencumbered owners, 
and two-thirds of those occupied by both 
real and nominal owners. 

The figures show that a tax of one per 
cent, on land values would mean a tax on 
the average small farm owner of from $5 to 
$10. And the committee further argues that 
small home owners in large cities would pay 
from $7.50 to $15, while in smaller places 
they would pay from $2.50 to $5. 

A land value tax of one per cent, would 
probably yield more than a billion in rev- 
enue. Instead of resorting to this means, 
however. Congress intends to raise a much 
larger amount by indirect taxes in addition 
to income and profits taxes. The indirect 
taxes fall on consumption, and one billion 
dollars so raised will exact an average con- 
tribution of $10 from each inhabitant, or $50 
from each family. Thus very few, if any, 
working farmers holding their own land 
would be required to pay under a land val- 
ue tax more than half of what will be ex- 
acted from them by the bill now passing 
Congress. The smaller farm owners would 
not be required to pay more than one-tenth, 
and the same applies to small home owners 
in municipalities. 

An even greater contrast appears in con- 
sidering the eflfect of the two systems on 
tenants, that is, on the majority of the 
American people. These actually pay to 
private landlords what a land value tax 
would require of them, and must pay in 
addition the consumption taxes which Con- 
gress is imposing. And since these taxes 
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when finally put upon the consumer have 
added to them profits on the original 
amount, the ultimate taxpayer is burdened 
with a payment in excess of what actually 
goes into the public treasury. At a time 
when exhortations against waste are being 
urged everywhere, Congress selects a waste- 
ful and oppressive tax method in preference 
to an efficient and economical one. • 

Massachusetts' Object Lesson 

Some opponents of direct legislation in 
the Massachusetts Constitutional Conven- 
tion are themselves good arguments not only 
for the Initiative and Referendum, but for 
the Recall also. Thus, a member most ac- 
tive in opposition to submission of the In- 
itiative and Referendum was elected on a 
pledge to support the measure from a dis- 
trict which had endorsed it on a separate 
vote by four to one. His action in opposition 
to his pre-election pledge makes clear that 
he does not truly represent his constituents, 
and that they should have the power to over- 
rule and to recall him. 

Opponents of the Initiative and Referen- 
dum claim that the people are able to get 
what they want through responsible rep- 
resentatives, and therefore direct legislation 
is needless and wasteful. This would not be 
correct even if representatives always tried 
to carry out the popular will. A legislator 
elected while many issues are pending can- 
not possibly know the views of a majority on 
all of them. Moreover, when many repre- 
sentatives turn out after election to be as 
unreliable as this Massachusetts delegate the 
argument breaks down entirely. 

The Constitutional Convention has lis- 
tened to several able addresses against di- 
rect popular rule by the best talent which 
the powerful interests opposed to the I. and 
R. could command. Yet the thought may 
well have occurred to many a delegate, even 
while listening to these eloquent appeals, 
that the action of their faithless fellow mem- 
bers was a sufficient refutation of all that 
was being told them. 

That public employes should be free from 
control during their terms of office, is as un- 
wise and unbusinesslike as it would be were 
private employes empowered to manage 
their employer's affairs for a term of years 



without restraint or liability to dismis- 
sal. The Initiative, Referendum and RecaD 
are the means whereby better methods are 
substituted for an unwise system. 



The Practice of Freedom 

The war is slowly but surely coming home 
to the people of this country. If we are 
spared its more terrible and dramatic as- 
pects, if notwithstanding the size of the 
armies we send, only a minor proportion 
risks personal loss, none the less the forces 
of universal disaster are rising like a flood 
and lapping the door-step of every American 
home. The inadequacy of the average in- 
come to provide the common necessities of 
life is the ominously obvious fact that the 
people and their representatives must face- 
Neither war profits nor war wages have, 
during these three years, eased the lot of 
a large body of Americans. And who wiU 
predict that war wages provide a safeguard 
against need in the months of war to come 
and the years of reconstruction to follow? 
The purchasing power of wages undergoes 
daily diminution, and the economic pinch 
will soon be all but universal. And just as 
war itself has brought whole nations to 
fight with the steadfast purpose of so re- 
making the world that it may be spared this 
recurrent horror, so equally this period of 
hardship and deprivation upon which we are 
just entering challenges us to a clear percep- 
tion of causes and to a determined spirit of 
**never again." The universal dislocation of 
our economic life has brought the whole skel- 
eton fabric into view for any one to see. 
The price of a pair of shoes is no longer a 
mystery but a fact that discloses its connec- 
tions. Probably not since the beginning of 
our urban life, has the population been so 
well informed regarding the factors that 
bear upon that morning pint of milk. We 
have at last come face to face with the hy- 
enas that sit on the sources of production 
and the channels of distribution. What are 
we going to do? Does any one believe that 
fixing the price of coal will keep our people 
warm this winter, or do anything but set an 
outer bound beyond which rapacity may not 
go? Will wheat fixed at double its pre-war 
price feed those whose earnings are less 
than three years ago? We know better. We 
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know that, as matters stand, we shall face 
the most grinding hardship this country has 
known. But it will be our own fault if we 
let it happen again. 

The war will have been fought in vain if 
new conceptions of freedom are being bom 
out of travail merely to be embalmed in 
poetry and oratory. Are we to end where 
we began, and perhaps with a great undem- 
ocratized national machine of industry on 
our hands? The trouble with democracy is 
that its enthusiasm is directed toward ad- 
miration of the idea of freedom, its deter- 
mmation goes little further than safeguard- 
ing the possibility. Those who have studied 
the British working-man for any long period 
know that he is a good political economist 
when out of a job. The American, less fre- 
quently out of work, thinks so little that 
he allows himself to be gulled by the idea 
that the slender margin on which he main- 
tains his existence is a wonderful standard 
of life with which the beneficent tariflf- 
makers have endowed him. Have we ac- 
complished our mission in the world only 
when we have assisted to destroy the cruder 
forms of political oppression in Europe? In 
truth, that is only clearing the stones and 
stumps from the field. The fruits of freedom 
come only from the most assiduous cultiva- 
tion. In the theory of freedom, the Russians 
have bounded to the stature of manhood. 
In the practice of freedom, they are infants 
barely able to stand alone. For the practice 
of freedom involves the reconstruction of 
their whole economic fabric, the establish- 
nient of a new relation between man and 
land. In 1828, the Spanish-American re- 
publics leaped in theory to the very pinnacle 
of liberty, but to this moment their feet are 
enmeshed in the feudal estate system with 
which Spain cursed her colonies. They have 
spent a century in extolling declamation 
about the theory and in practice have en- 
dured the most repugnant forms of tsrranny. 

And ourselves? The liberty that we 
gained from old King George, did it become 
more than the removal of an outside hind- 
rance, did it become in reality the precious 
attribute of our citizenship? It is curious 
that our jealousy should be aroused only by 
restrictions upon our freedom to talk, by the 
first crude onslaught of war-psychology. 
The freedom of speech and the freedom of 



assembly are in no serious danger. These, 
after all, are minor and contingent rights. 
The very essence of practical liberty is to be 
found, first, in the right of every one to 
equality of opportunity to earn his living, 
and, second, in the right to that living after 
he has earned it. 

The high cost of living is a touchstone 
that discloses the defects in the practical 
working of democracy. It is intolerable that 
land monopolists should sit on the sources 
of our food supply, and collect toll from the 
effort to supply our needs. When the pinch 
comes, we discover that those who own 
the land own the people. It is intolerable 
that a small group should possess and con- 
trol the world's raw materials, for all in- 
dustries and those who carry them on are 
of necessity subservient to that group. It is 
intolerable that goods in exchange and trans- 
port should be impeded by carriage mon- 
opoly and stopped by tariff walls. For this 
is oppression of the consumer. 

When freedom becomes practical, the ma- 
chinery of production and distribution will 
no longer be managed by coupon-dippers, 
there will no longer be talk of taxing war 
profits for there will be no war profits to 
tax, and above all there will be no refusal 
to conscript wealth, for when freedom is 
dominant wealth is no longer more precious 

than life. 



I suppose almost alone in the category of ■odal 
and fiscal reforms, this (taxation of land values) is 
one which meets with practically the unanimous 
approval, without distinction of politics or party, of 
all the Rreat municipalities. . • . What axe the two 
great principles upon which, as far as I understand 
it, it is founded? They are very simple. They seem 
to me to be based upon conunon-sense and equity. 
The first is that those who benefit by pubUc improve- 
ments, those who especially benefit by public im- 
provements, should contribute their fair share of the 
cost of them. The next is— and I think it is right 
and just — that the conununity should reap the benefit 
of the increased values which are due to its own 
expenditure and its own growth. These two prin- 
ciples appear to me not to be inconsistent, but are a 
necessary corollary of the doctrine of tlM rights of 
property if equitably applied. — H, H. A9quiUh 
{Prime MmUter)^ February 26, 1906. 



What have the peoples, who call themselves great, 
made of Liberty ? A monopoly for themselves. And 
those who make most use of its name are also those 
who grant it the least to others. They wish the 
liberty of reducing the world to slavery. — ^Paul 
Richard in 'To the Nations.'' 
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Financing the War 



By Louu F. Pott 

III. 



Except as a temporary makeshift until 
equitable and efficient tax legislation for war 
necessaries can be formulated and adopted, 
bonds have no justifiable place in the prosecu- 
tion of a war for democracy. By every demo- 
cratic test, they at their best are worse than 
taxation at its worst 

And from worst to best, taxation itself has 
a wide range. It extends from the most pre- 
datory species of indirect taxation, which is 
hardly better than the best species of per- 
manent bonds, to an ideal of direct taxation 
that would separate earned from unearned 
incomes and derive public revenues from the 
latter. Between those extremes the varieties 
of taxes are as heterogeneous as Polonius's 
varieties of the drama. Whole volumes and 
interminable shelves of volumes have been 
written about them, and the war-financing 
literature of the hour is filled to overfiowing 
with perplexing controversies over them. 
Considered as to their essentials, however, 
all varieties of taxation fall into three gen- 
eral classes which need but little elucidation 
and are easily understood. 

Not only may all the conmiodities obtain- 
able for prosecuting our war be taken by 
means of any of those classes of taxation, 
without resorting to long-time bonds, but by 
the same means such temporary bonds as are 
necessary to bridge over emergencies pend- 
ing desirable fiscal legislation may be 
promptly redeemed. In this connection let 
the economics of war supplies be remem- 
bered. Whether borrowed on bonds or taken 
by taxation, war supplies must be got from 
the labor of the present time. They can not 
by any possibility be got from the labor of 
the future. Distributions of commodities to 
be produced in the future are indeed affected 
by bonds, but bonds can not produce com- 
modities in the present; and it is commodities 
produced now that we need for prosecuting 
the war. So far, therefore, as the mere get- 
ting of war supplies is concerned, bonding 
or taxation makes no difference ; the supplies 
will be the same things and the producers 
the same persons either way. But the demo- 



cratic way is by equitable taxation, which 
helps none to profit by the privations it im- 
poses upon others. 

If, now, in our war to preserve and pro- 
mote democracy against Prussian conquest 
we decide to get our supplies wholly by taxa- 
tion as we go, using bonds only for emergent 
purposes and temporarily, we shall have to 
choose from the three general kinds of taxa- 
tion alluded to above. One of them is in- 
direct taxation ; the other two are different 
kinds of direct taxation. 

The chief characteristic of indirect taxes 
is their shiftiness. In the form of market 
prices they automatically transfer thraiselves, 
with accumulated profits, from original tax- 
payers to ultimate taxbearera. On the oUier 
hand, the chief characteristic of direct taxes 
is their stability. They can not be shifted; 
they "stay put" where the law puts them. 
Consequently taxpayers and taxbearers, un- 
der direct taxation, are the same persons. A 
secondary but very important characteristic 
of this kind of taction gives us our third 
classification: direct taxes can be so levied 
as to exempt the profits of work while taking 
the profits of privilege. 

Within those three fiscal classifications, 
lies the whole field of our war taxation. 
Every variety of tax we adopt for war pur- 
poses, whether it be equitable or not, will fall 
into one or another of the three. Of course, 
there is more or less overlapping at the edges 
where they merge into one another. Fiscal 
students are not always able to discover just 
where characteristics of one class leave off 
and those of another begin. But no less in 
actual experience than in intelligent theory, 
those three classes are fundamentally as 
different as daylight and dark — ^which also 
have margins of twilight. 

The first named of the three, indirect taxa- 
tion, has long been a prime favorite with dull 
statesmen and acute conservators of priv- 
ilege. Its shiftiness makes it so. Since tax- 
payers do not usually bear the burden of this 
tax, and tax bearers are unaware of the cause 
of the burden it lays upon them, it jrields 
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abundant government supplies and rich 
profits to special interests without seeming 
to confiscate; anything from anybody. As a 
French statesman of the old regime is often 
quoted as saying in C3mical praise of it as a 
revenue producer, this kind of taxation en- 
ables rulers to "pluck geese so as to get the 
most feathers with the fewest squawks." At 
tbe same time, privileged interests profit by 
it inequitably at the expense of productive in- 
terests. . 3 ;^ 
Indirect taxation may be illustrated with 
import taxes on sugar. Our total sugar con- 
sumption in 1914, for instance, is said to have 
been 7,600,000,000 pounds in round numbers. 
Of this a little more than half, about 4,000,- 
000,000 pounds, came from foreign countries 
and was subject to import taxes; the rest, 
about 3,500,000,000 pounds, had been pro- 
duced in the United States and was not sub- 
ject to taxes of that kind. If, for simplicity 
of illustration, we calculate import taxes on 
sugar at the rate of one cent a pound, the 
importers of that 4,000,000,000 pounds of 
foreign sugar must have invested $40,000,000 
in import taxes alone. In order to get their 
respective investments back, they had to add 
that amount to the market price of the sugar 
they sold. This is something which the '*hig- 
gling" of the market ordinarily enables im- 
porters to do ; the required supply of foreign 
sugar would fall off if importers could not 
get their import taxes back in added 
prices. They must also get back the ordinary 
market profits on their tax; and if we esti- 
mate importers' profits at even so low a rate 
as 5 per cent., the importers' profits on the 
import taxes upon sugar consumed in 1914, 
would have aggregated about $2,000,000. 
Added to the import taxes, this sum makes 
^,000,000 which the consumers of that 
sugar had to pay. 

But that is not all. American wholesalers 
and retailers of sugar, each in turn, sell at 
prices calculated to yield not only what they 
themselves have respectively invested, but 
their own percentages of profits too. Aver- 
aging these intermediate profits at 10 per 
cent, we have as minimum accretions of im- 
port taxation borne by American consumers 
of imported sugar in 1914, over and above 
all the other costs and profits of foreign sugar 
production and delivery to and in the United 
States, the sum of $46,200,000 — about 



$1.15^^ a hundred pounds. An import tax, 
like a snow ball down a hill-side, gathers 
bulk as it rolls on. 

The government, however, does not get any 
of the accretion. At a tax ratei of 1 cent a 
pound on the 1914 imports, it could have got 
not more than $40,000,000. Sugar dealers 
got the rest— say, $6,200,000, or 15Vi cents 
a hundred. But the whole was paid by Amer- 
ican sugar consumers. Though not the or- 
iginal taxpayers, they were in the end both 
the tax bearers and the profit bearers. 

Nor is even that the whole of the story. 
In addition to the 4,000,000,000 pounds of 
foreign sugar on which American sugar con- 
sumers paid tariff taxes and profits on the 
taxes in 1914, amounting (if the import tax 
had been a cent a pound) to about $46,200,- 
000, we have to consider 3,500,000,000 
pounds consumption in the United States 
that year of American sugar. On this 
there was no import tax. Inasmuch, 
however, as it sold in the American 
market at about the same price as 
imported sugar, quantity for quantity 
and quality for quality, its price (par 
alleling the above low estimate of profits 
on foreign sugar) would have included an 
extra $1.15% a hundred pounds. This extra 
price, due to import taxes on foreign sugar, 
makes an aggregate of $40,425,000 for Amer 
ican sugar in excess of what it would havej 
brought but for the import tax. Thus, alii 
unknown to themselves, American consumers 
of sugar in 1914 had to pay about $40,000,000 
as indirect taxes to the government and $46,-j 
625,000 as tax-profits and graft to American' 
sugar interests. j 

Still the story is incomplete. The exces-J 
sive prices at which untaxed American sugar 
sells in the American market in consequence 
of import taxes on foreign sugar, has a tend- 
ency to make American sugar production 
more profitable than the "higgling" of the 
market would otherwise allow it to be; and 
by economic action and reaction this tend-' 
ency increases the acreage value of sugar, 
plantations in the United States. • 

The principle which the foregoing imper- 
fect but substantially correct and exceed- 
ingly moderate example of the operation of 
import taxes illustrates, is active in all 
varieties of indirect taxation. Some in- 
stances seem to differ in principle because 
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of temporarily disturbing circumstances, and 
most of them do differ in degree. Essen- 
tially, however, all indirect taxes operate to 
increase the cost of producing and delivering 
marketable commodities. Being imposed as 
a condition of such production and delivery, 
they enter into prices precisely as other costs 
of production and delivery do — ^wages and 
freight charges, for instance, — and with the 
usual percentages of profit They move 
through the market with the commodities to 
which they attach, accumulating profits as 
they go ; and to the retail merchant of whom 
he buys, the consumer pays the accumula- 
tions in the prices of what he buys. Indirect 
taxes are taxes on consumers. They are, be- 
sides, enormously expensive of collection and 
extremely unfair in their distribution of tax 
burdens. Of all kinds of taxation the in- 
direct varieties are the least democratic. 

They are bad in yet another respect. 
When consumers lessen their purchases, on 
accoimt of what they regard as high prices 
but what in fact are indirect taxes, sales 
shrink and business staggers. When con- 
sumers in large numbers economize to an ex- 
treme degree, business collapses. If, then, 
Congress continues to trust too confidingly to 
indirect taxation for war purposes, we are 
likely to face as great a menace to our coun- 
try's cause as blundering military strategy 
would be. 

There are better kinds of taxation than 
the indirect, and sooner or later Ck)ngress 
will have to consider them seriously. Busi- 
ness would yield abundant public revenues 
if its processes were free to operate without 
obstructive taxes — if taxation took only its 
profits after they were made. A business 
man of good sense as well as patriotic motive 
stated the problem roughly but right when 
he said : "I am willing to let the government 
take all my profits to help carry on the war, 
except barely enough for me to live upon 
decently while I make them. All I ask of 
Congress is that it will not disarrange acid 
demoralize my business by indirect taxation 
so that I can not carry it on at all. Let 
Congress stop throwing wooden shoes into 
the delicate and complex mechanism of my 
business, by indirect taxation upon the ma- 
terials I have to buy, and it may in welcome 
hang as big a pail as it wishes to under the 
spout from which my profits flow.*' It is as if 



a farmer were to say : "Don't allow my crops 
to be trampled down while they are grow- 
ing, and you may have the whole harvest ex- 
cept enough to pay for raising and gathering 
it and to support my family until the next 
crop comes." 

The standard objection to taxing profits 
is expressed succinctly in a recent bankers' 
pamphlet* in these words: "Excessive 
taxes on incomes will deplete the surplus 
available for investments and interfere with 
the placing of the enormous loans which 
will be necessary in any event." It is a suf- 
ficient answer that profits will not be neces- 
sary for loans to the extent that they are 
taken in taxes. 

To tax profits of business after they are 
made, leaving the materials and processes of 
business unburdened with taxes, is direct 
taxation. Like the indirect kind, direct taxa- 
tion has many varieties; but a sufficiently 
good illustration of the principle of all will 
be found in the income tax. This variety of 
direct taxation has within a few years be- 
come fairly familiar in the United States. As 
it operates here it distinguishes between cor- 
porations and individuals, doing so chiefly by 
taxing the net profits of corporations and the 
net incomes of individuals— a difference only 
in detail and not at all in principle. There 
are several gradations of our income tax 
rates, but neither do these affect the prin- 
ciple of direct taxation which the income tax 
illustrates. The essential point is that in- 
come taxes do not clog the business processes 
necessary to produce the net profits which 
they take. 

Income taxes amounting to about $50,- 
000,000 were paid on their net profits in 1916 
by about 366,000 corporations. In the same 
way about 370,000 individuals paid on their 
net incomes, taxes amounting to about |70,- 
000,000. This total, say $120,000,000 is 
doubtless much less than income taxation 
ought to have yieded in 1916. But it is three 
times the amount that could have been re- 
ceived as import taxes at a cent a pound on 
the sugar consumed in the United States in 
1914, and its collection cost was compara- 
tively negligible. 



*"A Constructive Criticism of the United States 
War Tax Bill." By Edwin R. A. SeUgrman. McVickar 
Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University. 
Published by the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. June. 1917. Page 9. 
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Not a penny of any one's income-tax 
entered into the prices of the materials 
which those 366,000 corporations had 
bought: the taxes fell upon incomes and 
profits net, and no one has yet learned 
how to turn a net result into part of the 
cost of producing itself. For the same 
reason, not a penny of their own 
income taxes could any of those cor- 
porations collect in higher prices from pur- 
chasers of their products. Nor could any of 
those 370,000 individuals charge a penny of 
their net income taxes to their employers in 
salaries or to their customers in higher 
prices. All the transactions out of which 
the net profits and net incomes came, had 
been completed before the taxes were 
assessed. To shift those taxes to employers 
in salaries or to customers in prices would be 
like adding your doctor's bill for today's ill- 
ness to your wages for yesterday's work. 
Might it be, however, that the income tax- 
payer could add this year's income tax to 
next year's prices? "It would be to laugh," 
and any thoughtful business man will tell 
you so. A grocer competing with other 
grocers for customers might as well try to 
p:et back his pew rent or club dues of thia 
year by increasing the prices of sugar in his 
next year's sales. That sort of thing may 
be done within certain limits by monopolists, 
but in competitive transactions it is prac- 
tically impossible. 

Our income tax has been no wooden shoe 
thrown into the mechanism of business — ^in- 
creasing prices, be-deviling business process- 
es, and slowing down business profits. It 
has been more like a public-revenue pail 
under business spouts to catch profits as 
they fiowed into the tubs of profiteers. The 
only persons affected by these taxes are the 



persons who pay them. Income-tax payers 
are also income-tax bearers. 

This is true also of all other varieties of 
direct taxation. Between direct taxation, 
therefore, and indirect — ^the "straight" and 
the "crooked" kind as they have been called 
— the only choice consistent with candor and 
democratic principles is the former. Over 
this proposition no two honest statesmen 
who know the subject and understand each 
other will disagree. 

But direct taxation itself, far and away 
more democratic though it be than indirect 
taxation, is not ideally democratic in all re- 
spects. There are two general kinds of di- 
rect taxation — ^the democratic and the pluto- 
cratic. The latter makes no discrimination 
between earnings and privilege; the former 
exempts earnings and taxes privileges. This 
difference gives us our third general class of 
taxation. The first, ivdirect taxation, falls 
upon business processes in such manner as to 
shift its burden automatically from original 
taxpayers to ultimate consumers, and inci- 
dentally to favor privileged classes at the ex- 
pense of the earning masses. The second, 
direct taxation, is not shiftable ; but it falls 
upon earners and the privileged indiscrim- 
inately. The third class, taxation of priv- 
ilege, is a species of taxation which, while 
direct, as is the second class, limits tax bur- 
dens to economic privileges. The profits of 
these, no one earns. They are bestowed by 
government, and in their enjoyment some 
citizens are protected by law to the unfair 
exclusion of others. 

Since democracy abhors privilege, a demo- 
cratic financing of this democratic war de- 
mands that the incomes of privilege be 
wholly exhausted before the incomes of work 
pre taxed at all. 



The Draft and the Melting Pot 

By Hugh Reid 



I have just finished the three hardest 
days' work in many months. Also, I have 
had a post-graduate course in applied sociol- 
ogy that I value above classroom platitudes. 
1 got it serving as a volunteer upon a draft 
board. 

Beginning at nine in the morning and 
ending at ten each night, with intermissions 



for meals, we examined during three days, 
six hundred men in all. The process was 
frequently humorous, often inspiring, at 
times pathetic — even tragic, but never unin- 
teresting. 

The district itself guarantees that. The 
First Ward of Chicago is known everywhere 
in America. It is the richest ward in Chi- 
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cago, and contains over two billion dollars 
wortli of real estate — ^more than the other 
thirty-four wards combined. Politically, it 
is owned by two shrewd Irishmen, one a 
saloonkeeper, the other an ex-rubber in a 
Turkish bath. They have ruled like kinga 
for more than a generation. Bosses in other 
wards come and go but ''Bath House John'' 
and ''Hinky Dink'' are returned election 
after election ''by the usual migorities." 

There is no middle class in the district — 
only rich and poor. The millionaire at his 
club or hotel is only five minutes' walk from 
the hobo at his nickel "flop" or lodging 
house. The prostitute driven to her trade 
by poverty lives the same distance from her 
wealthier sister who plies her trade from 
choice. Our district was the south half of 
this section where until a few months ago 
the red-light district was in full blast. 

The examining staff, too, was interesting, 
including as it did a well known specialist in 
children's diseases and one of the foremost 
surgeons in the Middle West. The others 
were leaders in their profession and all 
served without pay. 

The preliminary examination revealed the 
most extraordinary assortment of races, 
colors and conditions conceivable. There 
were cooks, porters, bartenders, peddlers, 
Chinese laundrymen, and Slav laborers — ^not 
to mention others among whom might be 
classed a tall Negro who appeared two days 
late. 

"Can't you read?" asked the examiner. 

"Yas, suh, boss. Sure, Ah reads." 

"Then why didn't you come on time?" — 
pointing to a notice requiring the applicant 
to appear at nine on the morning of the sec- 
ond — ^it was then two in the afternoon of 
the fourth. 

"Well, you see, boss, when Ah got out of 
the Bridewell — " then followed a long-wind- 
ed but plausible explanation. There were a 
number of that kind as well as many naive 
confidences easy of appreciation, but hardly 
proper to print. 

The inquiry as to whether the applicant 
had ever been in a hospital also brought un- 
expected answers. One dark-skinned friend 
admitted having been in a hospital eighteen 
months earlier for treatment of a cut. 

"How did you get cut. Sambo — at your 
work?" 



"No, suh; Ah got it at a pahty." 

Later on more than one scar laid bare the 
gentle custom among the colored brethren 
of carrying razors for social purposes. 

Here and there were those who were re- 
luctant or surly, but in general, it was a 
good-natured crowd. Once in a while a be- 
wildered Austrian would balk at signing his 
own preliminary statement, evidently believ- 
ing that the following week would find him 
in the trenches if he did. The interpreter 
straightened these out, however. 

After the preliminary examination the 
men were taken into a separate room, where 
sight and hearing tests were applied and 
the nose, throat and teeth examined. After- 
wards they were required to strip and go to 
another room where each was in turn 
weighed, measured and submitted to a very 
careful physical examination. 

I watched these naked men come in with a 
new sense of realization of what the term 
"melting pot" really means. The first man 
was a young trim-built Jewish physician 
with a tiny mustache and a clean, sharp pro- 
file. Then a broad-shouldered Greek with 
wrestler's muscles and an air of self-con- 
scious pride. Following him were a re- 
served American-bom Italian and a hairy- 
bodied Serbian with sweeping mustaches. I 
looked at his record card later on and no- 
ticed that the examination had disclosed 
body lice. All day I felt a bit uncertain. 
Thereafter I looked at the card before I be- 
came friendly! 

Next came a tall, athletic Jew, built like 
a sprinter, a solemn unruffled Chinese, calm 
but interested, two more Austrian Slavs and 
an Italian peddler with enormous shoulders. 

I had begun to feel like a stranger myBelf 
when in came a young fellow whose skin 
was so white in contrast with his swarthy 
neighbors that it seemed like marble except 
for his sunburnt arms and shoulders with 
their telltale strips of white where the bath- 
ing suit had protected his skin. I glanced 
at his card. The name was Monahan. I 
thought I had recognized that devil-may- 
care grin and assured him that there were 
at least two of us. 

The next man was a 258, the first number 
drafted, Moy Goon, a Chinaman — ^rejected 
because underweight. Next came another 
Chinese, born in San Francisco, with 
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straight eyes and Caucasian features; fol- 
lowing him, a Negro prizefighter and that 
rare bird, an American — an automobile me- 
chanic 

The ''slacker^' was little in evidence de- 
spite the newspaper scareheads. Few 
claimed exemption except those who were 
legally entitled to do so. Italians seemed 
eager to be accepted. The Austrians were 
the outstanding exception. Practically none 
were citizens or had any intention of be- 
coming so, although many had lived eight, 
ten and twelve years in America. The pres- 
ence of an increasingly large body of per- 
manent alien residents is going to create a 
serious war problem. Already there are 
signs of resentment against these men who 
are today enjojing the highest common 
labor wage in the world and are nevertheless 
not subject to demands made by the State 
upon the citizen. To compel them to serve 
in the army is out of the question, especially 
in view of the anomalous position of Austria 
today. We may be at war vrith her tomor- 
row. In that case, it has been suggested, it 
will be possible to intern them as enemy 
reservists and to put them at work at war 
prisoner's wages — about one fourth the 
average today. 

We generally had twenty or more in the 
room at the same time. At first sight I 
thought of Walt Whitman. Here truly was 
a theme for that singer of democracy, these 
men with their naked bodies and bulging 
muscles. This was my first thought. Later 
on I thought more of Edwin Markham. 
There was much material for more lines like 
"The Man With the Hoe.'' 

If ever our tyrannical industrial system 
has marked men, it has marked these. The 
Austrians (Dalmations, Croatians, Slavon- 
ians), seem years older than they really are. 
Repeatedly I asked some one who appeared 
forty or more his age and discovered that 
he was twenty-seven or twenty-eight. Hard 
work, lack of mental training, and no ath- 
letic sports had made them old before their 
time. 

During the examination of heart and 
lungs each candidate was required to run 
and jump. Some of these Slav laborers had 
actually never run or jumped since earliest 
boyhood! This seems wholly unbelievable 
to one who thinks of baseball and sports as 



the natural accompaniment of adolescence 
and young manhood. Yet it is literally, 
shamefully, true. Each applicant was re- 
quired to jump straight up in the air, bring- 
ing his heels sharply against the buttocks as 
he jumped. Every American boy can do 
this readily. Not a single one of the more 
than two hundred Slav laborers could per- 
form this simple feat. Already the packing 
plants and steel mills have begun to take 
their fearful toll. Today it is stiff muscles 
and slow movements. Within five years — 
certainly within ten — ^these men will be 
chronic rheumatics. Stolid of face and slow 
of mind, they toil ten and twelve hours a 
day in mill and stockyards. Their exercise 
and recreation are the saloon and dance hall. 

Then the tailors and shoemakers. The 
Italians and Jews suffer most here — ^no chest 
expansion — ^breathing wholly with their ab- 
domens — ^their shoulders pulled inward by 
the hunched-up positions of their trades. 
These men will tomorrow be the recruits for 
another army, the one which fills the tuber- 
culosis hospitals. Their pasty skins and 
rounded shoulders are ominous for the next 
generation. 

And the Negroes. These with their start 
in the South should be free from the defects 
of the white laborer. But already the city 
has done the mischief. Heart and lung le- 
sions testify accusingly of the way we have 
packed this people into our cast-off tene- 
ments between the slum and the dive. 

''Look at those fellows," said the phy- 
sician, ''built like giants and rotten inside." 
I wish we had a thousand Mary Church Ter- 
rells to tell as well as she does, the wrongs 
of this race. 

Even the young Americans had fallen vic- 
tims to the enemies of health. There was a 
young bartender with an alcoholic heart, two 
drug addicts with the puncture marks of the 
hypodermic syringe on arm and abdomen, 
and a baker rejected for lung defects. He 
said that until a year ago he had worked in 
a basement. 

Most of the rejections are directly trace- 
able to occupational causes. These include 
not only the premature old age and stiff 
knees of the laborer, but the maimed arms, 
missing fingers and burned limbs as well. 
Others are indirectly economic. Poor pay 
and the ignorance due to poverty have pre- 
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vented proper treatment, and triflinir ail- 
ments that proper care might have cured 
have become serious defects. 

Even the diseases due to vice, one cannot 
help thinking, are fundamentally economic. 
Ten per cent, or more were venereally dis- 
eased at the time of examination. Alcohol- 
ism is common. Yet these are the penalties 
for packing men and women too closely 
where the surface of the earth is valuable. 
The individual is pajing the penalty for the 
sins of the mass. 

The War Department at Washington will 
shortly have the physical data concerning a 
million men. If a statistician with sym- 
pathy and imagination will but classify the 
facts set forth on the examination cards, he 
will have released a document that will fur- 
nish the most potent argument for Ameri- 
can democracy that has ever been published. 
In those cold figures are stories, histories, 
poems, orations. Could these but be re- 
leased, the rising storm now beating strong- 
ly again despotism abroad would turn and 
destroy the system which made such results 
possible in America. 



NEWS OF THE WEEK 

Week Endinf September 18 

MaMachiuetts Conttitutioiial ConTention 

In a preliminary test vote on the Initiative and 
Referendum in the Massachusetts Convention on 
September 13 the friends of the measure won by 148 
to 129. The vote was on an amendment to limit 
the measure to statute laws, and the opposition made 
a tremendous effort to put this through. It had 
been proposed by delegate Henry T. Lummus, of 
Lynn, who, before election, had pledged himself in 
favor of the Initiative and Referendum, had been 
elected as a friend of that reform, and on the 
strength of his pledge had been put on the Initiative 
and Referendum Committee as a friend of the pro- 
posal On the committee, however, he Joined with 
the opposition, which included Herbert Parker, 
counsel for the Standard Oil Co., Charles F. Choate, 
Jr., attorney for the New Haven railroad, and Sam- 
uel L. Powers, representing telephone interests. 
There are still pending other amendments to the 
Initiative and Referendum. 

Congretmonal Doings 

The Senate passed on September 12 the House bill 
amending the Trading-with-the-Enemy act so as to 
require German-language newspapers to publish Eng- 
lish translations of any comments relating to the war 
iu the same issue. The Senate also passed the Cham- 



berlain resolution for conscription of alien reBidents 
of the United States, who are subjects of nations at 
war with Germany. The conscription is to be subject 
to the approval of diplomatic representatives of the 
various nations. On September 15 the Senate passed 
unanimously the bill for a $11,538,000,000 bond 
issue. [See current volume page 890] 

The Conference Committee of House and Senate 
began consideration of the revenue bill on September 
13. The estimated differences in the bill as paased 
by each branch are as follows: 

SENATE. nous's. 

Incomes, Individual and ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

corporate I 842.200.000 1698,700,000 

Incomes. 191«. retroactive 108,000,000 

War excess profits 1,060,000,000 200,000.000 

Distilled spirits 186.000,000 100,000,000 

Rectified spirits 5,000.000 7,500,000 

Fermented liquors 46,000.000 37,600.000 

Wines 21.000.000 6,000,000 

Soft drinks, syrups, etc.. 11,000,000 20.000,000 

Cigrars 10.000,000 11,000.000 

Cigrarettes 20.000.000 26.000.000 

Tobacco 26.000.000 80.000,000 

Snuff 1.600,000 2,000,000 

Cigrarette papers 100.000 200.000 

FreifiTht transportation.... 77.600.000 77.600,000 

Express transportation... 9,000,000 16,000.000 

Passenger transportation. 87.600.000 76.000.000 

Pipe line transportation.. 4,600,000 4.600.000 

Pullman seats, berths, etc 2,260,000 760.000 
Electric liirht. eras and 

local telephone service.. 80.000,000 
I^ongr distance telephone 

and telegrraph messagres 7.000,000 7.000,000 

Insurance policies 6,000,000 

Automobiles and motor- 
cycles 40.000.000 68.000.000 

Tires and tubes 12.600,000 

Musical instruments, 7,000.000 

Motion picture films 7,000,000 

Jewelry 7,600.000 

Sporting: goods 800,000 2.000.000 

Yachts and pleasure boats 600.000 600,000 

Perfumes and cosmetics.. 1,900,000 4.760.000 

Proprietary medicines . . . 3.400.000 8.600.000 

Chewing: gum 1,000.000 

Cameras 600.000 

Amusement admissions... 19.000.000 60.000.000 

Club dues 1.600.000 

Stamp taxes (excluding: 

parcel post) 32,000.000 83,000.000 

Parcel post packag:es . . . . 4,000,000 

Inheritances 6.000.000 

Tariff. 10 per cent increase 200.000.000 

Virg:in Island products... 20.000 20.000 

First class mail 70.000.000 

Second class mail 19.000.000 

Totals 12.416.670.000 11.868.920,000 

Taxes under existing laws 1.888.600.000 1.883,600.000 

Totals taxation 13,750,170,000 18.202,420,000 

The Soldiers and Sailors Insurance bill passed the 
House unanimously on September 13. It gives en- 
listed men in the army and navy the option to in- 
sure their lives to the extent of $10,000 at a cost of 
$8 per $1000. Full payment is to be made in case 
of death. In case of total disability the injured per- 
son will get from $40 to $100 a month. In addition 
to insurance the bill provides for payment to depend- 
ents. A widow is to receive $35 a month if childless. 
Should there be one child the payment is to be $45, 
if two $52.50, if three $57.50 and if four or more 
$62.50. A motherless child is to get $20; two $3S; 
three $45; four $55. and five or more, $66. 

A favourable report on the Susan B. Anthony 
resolution for nation-wide woman suffrage was made 
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on September 13 by the Senate Suffrage Committee. 
It will not be voted on, however, until December. On 
the same day the Senate passed Senator Shafroth's 
bill authorising the Hawaiian legislature to give 
women owning property the right to vote in terri- 
torial elections. Authority to submit unrestricted 
suffrage to a vote of the territory was also con- 
ferred. 

Price Fixing Continues 

By a proclamation of the President on September 
15 the entire sugar industry of the country was put 
under control of the Food Board. All manufacturers, 
importers and refiners are required to take out licenses 
before October 1. The retail prices of coal will be 
fixed by the President on October 1, as announced 
by Dr. Harry A. Garfield, of the Food Administration. 

Secrwt Service Raids Continue 

A raid was made by Federal secret service agents 
on the home of Professor Scott Nearing at Toledo 
on September 12. The occasion for the raid was not 
announced. Professor Nearing was in New York 
City at the time and on learning of the visit wrote to 
the Department of Justice as follows: 

I notice in the New York papers of September 18 
a statement that your agents visited my house last 
evening and took a num'ber of letters and papers 
for examination. While I have not the slightest 
objection to your examining any papers in my 
possession, I have been working for years to get 
my material in useful shape, and I am extremely 
anxious to have it disarranged as little as possible. 
[See current volume page 891] 

What the secret service agents announced as "in- 
criminating evidence," secured in their raids on 
I. W. W. headquarters, was shown to be innocent mat- 
ter by Professor John Spargo In a letter to the New 
York Evening Post, The secret service men had mis- 
taken as evidence of criminal acts memoranda of ex- 
pendlture containing such items as ''Solidarity, $20''; 
"Sabotage (Flynn), $40"; "Sabotage (Smith), $26"; 
"Sabotage (Pouget), $50"; "When the leaves com^ 
out, $20." These entries the officials had imagined 
to have reference to payments made for practising 
sabotage, or to be cryptic expressions for criminal 
acts. Professor Spargo shows that the "Solidarity" 
is the name of the official organ of the I. W. W. and 
the payment of $20 was merely a contribution to its 
support. The difTerent Items of "Sabotage" refer to 
three different pamphlets by authors whose names 
follow and were not, as the detectives supposed, pay- 
ments to persons named Flynn, Smith, or Pouget for 
wrecking factories. "When the leaves come out" is 
the title of a poem, and not a secret pass word. 

TheMooney Case 

The California Supreme Court on September 11 re- 
fused a new trial to Thomas J. Mooney under sen- 
tence of death for alleged complicity In boml^throw- 
ing at the preparedness parade In July of 1916. 

Judge Griffin, in whose court Mooney was con- 
victed, had ordered Attorney General Webb to confess 



error that a new trial might be granted. Mooney 
was convicted on the testimony of one Frank C. Ox- 
man, who claimed to have seen him in an automobile 
depositing a suit case at the place where the explo- 
sion occurred. After the trial evidence was produced 
which indicated that Oxman had tried to Induce an 
acquaintance, who was not in San Francisco at the 
' time of the explosion, to swear that he had witnessed 
the same occurrence. This evidence implicated the 
district attorney as well, and led to the order of 
Judge Griffin to secure a new trial. Oxman is now 
under Indictment for subornation of perjury but his 
trial has been postponed from time to time, and is 
now being held before Judge Dunne who has fre- 
quently exhibited a prejudice against Mooney and 
others indicted with him. 

The Free Speech Fight 

A strike of street railway employes at Springfield, 
Illinois, led to arrarigements for a parade to express 
sympathy with the men. The parade was to be held 
on September 9. but was prohibited by the local 
authorities. Thereupon a general strike was ordered 
and on September 15 it was estimated that 10,000 
union men in various occupations were out. This 
strike is declared by labor leaders not to be a sym- 
pathy strike but a protest against curtailment of the 
right of free speech, and that the men will return to 
work as soon as free speech and the right of assem- 
blage shall be restored. Governor Lowden made a 
public statement on September 16 that martial law 
would be declared should there be any disturbance. 



The New York grand jury which was urged by 
Judge Mclntyre to investigate street speakers for 
evidence of sedition, reported on September 14, that 
no such evidence had been presented. District At- 
torney Swann has also held that a charge of sedition 
against these speakers cannot be sustained. 



An application by The Masses for a court order to 
restrain the Post Office Department from revoking 
Its second class privileges was denied by Judge Hand 
at New York City on September 14. 

Lend Value Taxation in South Auf tralia 

The working of the Land Values Assessment Act 
in South Australia is told in a letter from E. J. 
Craigie, secretary of the Single Tax League of South 
Australia. The act applies only to municipalities and 
is hedged with so many restrictions that It Is difficult 
to get the municipal councils to take advantage of it. 
Efforts to simplify it have been blocked by the pro- 
vincial Senate. Nevertheless, 13 municipalities have 
so far been carried and these now raise all local rev- 
enue from land values. A campaign is now being 
carried on in the city of Adelaide. The total land 
value of the city is £7,099,866. In 1837 the Govern- 
ment had sold this same land for less than £5000. 

European War 

Military activities for the week have not risen to 
the proportions of "drives," but have consisted of 
general intermittent fighting on all fronts. In the 
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extreme west tlie Britieh have advanced their linea 
on the Ypres front, and the French have mmde simi- 
lar small gains at Verdun. The Oermans appear to 
have made no further efTorts in the Riga region, but 
on the contrary have withdrawn' their advanced 
forces before the Russians northeast of the city, who 
are showing signs of better spirit. The Italian forced 
have completed the capture of San Oabriele, which 
they continue to hold against the heaviest of Austrian 
counterattacks. The way through the mountainous 
country is strongly fortified, but the Italian leaders 
profess their ability to go through. Lesser activities 
are hinted at in Macedonia and in Palestine, but few 
intelligible details are given. Increasing artillery ac- 
tion on the western front is taken to mean renewed 
assaults, but no definite point is yet indicated. [See 
current volume, page 898.] 

No announcement of the German reply to the 
Pope's peace proposal h^ been made. Rumors ^at 
it has gone forward have led to much speculation as 
to the nature of the document, but nothing oflldal 
has been given out. The pause before Riga and the 
activities of Oermans in Switzerland are taken to in. 
dicate renewed efforts to make a separate peace with 
Russia. Sentiment within Germany appears to be 
sharply divided between the ?an-Germans and the 
Reichstag majority, but the Government has given 
no hint as to its stand. 

The Argentine affair continues to claim attention, 
having grown in importance rather than waned. The 
printing of the dispatches of the acting German Min- 
ister at Buenos Aires, advising hie government to 
sink Argentine ships "without leaving any traces," 
was followed on the 14th by a letter under date of 
March 8, 1916, from the German Minister to Mexico 
to the Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg suggesting 
that the German Government confer a decoration on 
Herr Folke Cronholm, Swedish Charge d' Affaires, for 
his S3rmpathy for and service to the German cause. 
"He is," writes the Minister, "the only diplomat 
through whom information from' a hostile camp can 
be obtained." The German Government has given 
verbal expressions of regret to the Argentine Min- 
ister at Berlin, but the Argentine Government refuses 
to accept this, and insists upon a formal note. 
* • 

Sweden has been even more affected by the dis- 
closures. Officials who were at first inclined to make 
light of the matter, and to defend the right of neu- 
trals to send dispatches of belligerent nations through 
their own service without inquiring as to the nature 
of the dispatches, are now taking a serious view. The 
Swedish Foreign Minister Lindman promises the 
fullest inquiry and redress. Dispatches to Germany 
have been stopped by the Swedish Government A 
mass meeting of 15,000 citizens is reported in Stock- 
holm which passed resolutions condemning the care- 
less confidence of the Swedish Conservative Govern- 
ment in permitting the leading circles of Germany to 
ruthlessly impose upon it "We realise with indigna- 
tion and humiliation," say the resolutions, "that our 
good name has been Jeopardized by the conduct of a 
few men." Similar sentiment has found expression 



at the polls, where the Conservative group has elected 
thirty members of Parliament, instead of the forty- 
three they formerly had. The Socialists had forty- 
three members, and the Liberals twenty-nine; they 
now have forty-eight and thirty-seven respectively. 

American preparations move on with the utmost 
haste. Following the gathering of the first five per 
cent of the draft call at the training camps plans 
are announced for increasing the army to over two 
million men. A bill to draft friendly aliens in the 
United States, involving more than a million men, 
has passed the Senate. Much stress is laid upon the 
invention of the "Liberty Motor," an airplane engine 
that is said to be highly efficient yet of such sim- 
plicity that its parts can be niade in many shops to 
be assembled where needed. The increasing impor- 
tance of airplanes as a military weapon, and the 
enormous demand for their immediate production, 
will thus be met by the new motor. 

The conference of the Entente Allies that was to 
have been held in Paris in September lias been de- 
ferred till October. The reason given for the post- 
ponement is that the rapid approach of winter lessens 
the importance of the conference at the present, 
while a meeting in October will permit all to give 
greater consideration to plans. The naval conferences 
held in Paris have led to the assessment of the world's 
tonnage available for war purposes. 

The losses of British vessels from submarines and 
torpedoes, as announced by the Admiralty for the 
week, were the lowest since February 1, being twelve 
of over 1,600 tons, and six of less than that tonnage. 
The arrivals at British ports were 2,744, and the 
departures, 2,868. The French Admiralty report 
shows one vessel over and five under 1,600 tons lost 
during the week. 

Professor Paul Painlev4 has succeeded in forming 
a new French Cabinet with himself as Premier and 
Minister of War and the following members: Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Alexander Ribot; Minister of 
Justice, Raoul Peret; Minister of the Interior, Jules 
Steeg; Minister of Marine, Charles Chaumet; Min- 
ister of Munitions, Louis Loucheur; Minister of Fi- 
nance, Louis Lucien Klotz; Minister of Colonies, Rene 
Besnard; Minister of Transports, Albert Claveille; 
Minister of Education, Daniel Vincent; Minister of 
Labor, Andre Renard; Minister of Commerce, Atienne 
Clementel; Minister of Agriculture, Femard David; 
Minister of Provisions, Maurice Long; Minister for 
Mission Abroad, Franklin Bouillon. 

RoMia 

Crisis follows crisis with bewildering rapidity, and 
all news is so uncertain and indefinite that accurate 
conclusions regarding internal conditions are impos- 
sible. The second counter-revolution, led by General 
Komiloff, collapsed with the desertion of his military 
forces and the appointment of General Alexieff Chief 
of Staff. General Komiloff has surrendered to the 
Kerensky Government. A Republic was proclaimed 
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in a proclamation issued under date of September 14, 
as followB: 

General Komilofl's rebellion has been quelled. 
But great is the confusion caused thereby, and 
again great is the danger threatening the fate of 
the fatherland, and its freedom. 

Holding it necessary to put an end to the external 
indefiniteness of the state's organization, remem- 
bering the unanimous and rapturous approval of 
the republican idea expressed at the Moscow State 
Conference, the Provisional Government declares 
that the constitutional organization according to 
which the Russian state is ruled is a republican or. 
ganization, and it hereby proclaims the Russian Re- 
public. 

Minister and President, Kerensky. 
Minister of Justice, Yaroudni. 
[See current volume, page 894.] 

Premier Kerensky is thought to have strengthened 
his hold upon affairs through the failure of the second 
counter-revolution, and he is credited with attempts 
to eifect a union between the radicals and the middle 
class, the proletariate and the bourgeoisie, through 
the creation of a War Cabinet of five members. The 
inclusion of two military men, General Verkhovsky 
as War Minister, and Admiral Verderevski as Min- 
ister of Marine, is looked upon as assurance that the 
military arm of the Government will be reorganized. 
The immediate danger appears to lie in the extreme 
demands of the ultra radicals who insist upon the 
adoption of the full Maximalist program of the com- 
munist state, and the exclusion of property owners 
from participation in the Government 



NOTES 

—The Women's Trade Union League of Chicago has 
succeeded in organizing the washerwomen of that 
city, and the price of washing will be advanced from 
$2.10 to $2.60. 

—The intrinsic value of the American silver dollar 
reached 100 cents for the first time since the early 
70'8 on September 13. The United States mint paid 
11.04 an ounce on that day. 

—Shipbuilding in San Francisco was entirely tied 
op on September 17 by a strike of 26,000 workers. 
Work on both naval and merchant vessels has been 
stopped. A demand for higher wages is the cause. 

—The Los Angeles Labor Council unanimously en- 
dorsed on August 27 the proposed amendment of the 
Equity Tax League for exemption of improvements 
and personal property from state and local taxation. 

—Harvard University has announced that owing to 
the scarcity of doctors the Medical School will be 
open to women. Ten women students have made ap- 
plication. 

—The British Columbia Federation of Labor, in 
convention at Vancouver on September 3, empowered 
the executive committee by a vote of 66 to 8 to call 
a general strike should any member be conscripted. 

—The suffrage measure introduced in the Canadian 



Parliament, giving the ballot to widows, wives, 
daughters and sisters of soldiers in the trenches 
passed the Commons on the 15th by a vote of 
63 to 33. It is expected to pass the Senate without 
difficulty. 

— ^The College of Physicians and Surgeons, the 
medical school of Columbia University, has admitted 
women to its classes. This change after 106 years 
as a men's college has been made possible by a gift 
of fifty thousand dollars from George W. Bracken- 
ridge of San Antonio, Texas. 

— The limited woman suffrage law of Indiana was 
declared unconstitutional on September 17 by the 
Warren County Court at Indianapolis. An appeal to 
the State Supreme Court will be taken at once. The 
Court refused to issue a restraining order to prevent 
women registering for the November election pend- 
ing a decision of the higher court 

— The New Zealand budget for 1917-18 Just sub- 
mitted to Parliament provides for a revenue of $84,- 
106,748 as compared with $89,386,667 last year. Pro- 
visions are made for increased land and income 
taxes. The former is to yield $6,083,125, as against 
$3,470,389 last year, and the latter $22,385,900 as 
against $20,741,686. Custom duties are expected to 
yield less revenue, only $14,258,845 as against $18,- 
734,444 last. Decreased receipts are also expected 
from railways and stamp and death duties. 

— ^Under the auspices of the Farmers' Nonpartisan 
League, the National Grange, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the United Mine Workers and the So- 
ciety of Equity, a convention of farmers and con- 
sumers is being held at St. Paul. The dates are 
September 18, 19 and 20. Price-fixing and govern- 
ment ownership are the principal topics for discus- 
sion announced by the committee in charge consisting 
of A. C. Townley, president of the Nonpartisan 
League, Arthur Le Sueur and Benjamin C. Marsh. 

^The Farmer'8 Open Forum, Bulletin of the Rural 
Credit League, National Marketing Association, Non- 
partisan League, and other farmers' bodies, has 
started a referendum among its readers on 41 ques- 
tions. Among these are government ownership of 
railroads. Initiative and Referendum, abolition of per- 
sonal property tax, Singletax, tariff, old age pension, 
short ballot, preferential ballot, proportional repre- 
sentation, presidential primaries and woman suffrage. 
The preferential ballot is to be used in the Refer- 
endum. 

—Six of the pickets sent to the workhouse for dis- 
playing a banner before the White House were re- 
leased on September 12, having served their term of 
30 days. They were Mrs. Levinia Dock, Mrs. William 
Upton Watson, Miss Katharine Flanagan, Miss Nat- 
alie Grey, Miss Lucy Ewing and Miss J. Dixon. A 
testimonial dinner was given to them at which ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. 0. H. P. Belmont, Con- 
gressman John F. Baer and Mrs. Sara Bard Field. 
On September 13 six more pickets in front of the 
White House were arrested. Their banner contained 
the legend: "Mr. President, how long must women 
wait for liberty?" 

— Statistics of exports and imports of the Unite4 
States for the seven months ending July, 1917, as 
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given by the Bureau of Foreign and Domeetic Com- 
merce for July, 1917: 

Exports. Imports. Balanoe. 

Mejjh»dta. «.*»t.«»3^|i5 «SI:5*^f3l "-Ki imS.': 

^ver::::!. 44.264:872 21.672.4M 22.«»2.878 Expt. 



Total .... $3.»79.»4«.8M $2.30ft,784.0«» fl.«74.1«2.830 Expt. 

The exports for July, 1917, were $373,934,730, as 
compared with $444,713,964 in July, 1916. and $268,- 
468,702 in 1915, and $154,138,947 in July, 1914. The 
imports In July, 1917, were $225,926,362, as compared 
with $182,722,938 in July, 1916, and $143,244,737 in 
1915, and $159,677,291 in July, 1914. The July ex- 
iwrts were leas than those of any month since 
January, 1916. [See current volume, page 703.] 

—The receipts of sugar into the United States 
amounted to 7,472,728,906 pounds, valued at $347,- 
674.625. in the fiscal year ended June 30. 1917, 
against 7.620,086.068 pounds, valued at $308,986,793 
in 1916. the high record year, and 6,822,825.102 
pounds, valued at $155,077,126. in 1914. While the 
quantity received in 1917 shows an increase of 9V^ 
per cent, over 1914, the value increased 124 per cent. 
The imports of beet sugar for 1917 were only 28.847 
pounds. The average price of imported sugar In 
1914 was 2.01 cents per pound; In 1915, 3.2 cents 
per pound; In 1916, 8.8 cents per pound, and In 
1917, 4.5 cents per pound, an increase of 112 per cent, 
in three years. The average price of sugar from 
Hawaii was 3 cents in 1914 and 5.4 cents In 1917; 
from Porto Rico the average price was 8.1 cents In 
1914, and 5.5 cents in 1917. Refined sugar exported 
averaged 3.6 cents per pound in 1914 against 6.2 
cente in 1917. The production of sugar in the United 
States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, is es- 
timated at 2,267,251.840 pounds, of which 621.799.- 
360 pounds were cane and 1,645,452.480 pounds beet 
sugar. This production, with the Imports from for- 
eign countries and receipts from non-contiguous ter- 
ritories would make the sugar available in the mar- 
kets of the United States amount to 9,739,980,746 
pounds. Deducting exports there remain 8,466,099,- 
534 pounds retained in the United States, an aver- 
age of 81 pounds per capita, against 7,960,362,762 
pounds, an average of 78 pounds per capita, in 1916, 
and 8,793,794,928 pounds, an average of 89 pounds per 
capita in 1914. 



PRESS OPINIONS 

Posh the Federal Amendment 

The Woman Citizen, July 15.— As far back as July, 
suffrage campaigners who went into the Maine 
fight were pointing out that "the politicians are not 
with us. They are working the same old game — 
double-crossing us at every turn." At Democratic 
border towns» "the Democrats have instructed 
against us. They station men near the meeting 
halls to tell everybody there are no meetings." As 
the campaign drew to a close every suffrage worker 
in the State testified that even if the measure was 
lost nothing could have given it the forward im- 
petus that the campaign has given. It is a truism 
that nothing educates like a campaign. Suffrage 



was an unknown quantity in Maine when the cam- 
paign opened. For every one who believed In it then, 
25 believed in it when the campaign ended. And this 
in spite of the fact that no sooner had the Legis- 
lature decreed a suffrage referendum than war was 
declared and Its black shadow engulfed thought and 
effort In Maine as elsewhere. For such virgin soil 
the time allotted to active campaigning was crucially 
short. Distances are great in Maine. Miles of wood 
and abandoned farms separate the small towns. The 
topographical obstacles alone would have dismayed 
less dauntless spirits than those of Maine's working 
suffrage forces. Women's hands were full of war re- 
lief work. Their minds were filled with it. Many 
argued earnestly, "Let's work every minute for the 
soldiers, the men will see to it that we get the 
vote." The men didn't see to It, and Maine women 
have learned a lesson, old in suffrage song and story, 
namely, if you want the vote, work for it yourself. 
Hut the Maine vote, almost a two to one vote against 
suffrage, leaves Intact the good cheer that suffrage 
has gained a strong foothold In a conservative State. 
The issue in Maine is resolved for the time being. 
Its resolution leaves clearer the point that the suf- 
fragists of the country have in the national plat- 
forms of the political parties their chief reliance. 
The oftener state party machines repudiate those 
platforms the more sharply they outline the federal 
suffrage amendment as the only expedient by means 
of which the Republican party and Democratic party 
can make good on an advertised faith in suffrage. 
After all, the federal suffrage amendment is still the 
main issue. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

OWNERSHIP AND DEMOCRACY 

The present system of land ownership in the United 
States was justified on the ground that it would 
serve as the economic background for a true democ- 
racy. The very foundation of the American Com- 
monwealth was to be "every man a farm- and every 
farm a man." There was to be no citizen who could 
not avail himself of this opportunity. 

The land was abundant — "exhaustless," — the col- 
onists said. As late as 1832 Henry Clay could say in 
a discussion on the Public Lands, — "We should re 
joice that this bountiful resource (public land) pos- 
sessed by our country, remains in almost undimin- 
ished quantity, notwithstanding so many new and 
flourishing States have sprung up in the wilderness 
and BO many thousands of families have been accom- 
modated." Later in the same speech he said, regarding 
the public lands, "They are liberally offered,— in 
exhaustless quantities, and at moderate prices, en- 
riching individuals and tending to the rapid im- 
provement of the country." 

The land seemed exhaustless. Who could dream 
that the primitive endless forests would one day dis- 
appear? That the stream of human life would over- 
flow the continent from shore to shore? 

All history was back of the Idea of individual land 
ownership. Whenever a nation grew, in which each 
man owned his piece of the earth, these individual 
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job-owners had been able to bid defiance to tsrranny 
and oppression. Democracy flourishes wherever there 
is an economic basis for the Independence which each 
man feels that he has a right to demand, but which 
he cannot hope to assert so long as another man owns 
his Job. 

European feudalism concentrated the ownership 
of practically all of the land in the hands of the 
ruling class. The pope, the king, the duke, the prince 
—the whole earthly hierarchy of Church and State 
was built in a way that was calculated to place the 
economic opportunities which the ownership of agri- 
cultural land afforded, in the hands of a small ruling 
clique. Democracy was impossible under that plan, 
80 our forefathers moved to the United States. 

Today, in the United States, the frontier has been 
reached, and anew, we are creating a small group 
that owns the economic advantages — ^the jobs of the 
country. If that system prevails in the United 
States, democracy is doomed. It is impossible to 
maintain democracy in the absence of its economic 
basis. Before America can be made safe for democ- 
racy, Americans must own the jobs at which they 
work. Democracy can survive on no other foundsr 
tion. 



Toledo, Ohio. 



Scott Hearing. 



SUPREME COURT ON TAXATION 

Editor, Thb Public: 

I have read with much interest Mr. Ralston's ar- 
ticle on land value taxation, and in the second para- 
graph thereof he says as follows: 

"The Supreme Court has defined direct taxes to 
mean taxes levied upon real estate and poll or cap- 
itation taxes." 

Ck>uld you let me know where these decisions are 
to be found, or better, can you arrange to have Thk 
Public publish the citations? 

Boston. John S. Codman. 

[Mr. RalBton offers the followlngr citations: Springer 
vs. United States, 102 U. S. 586; Hylton vs. United 
States, 3 Dallas, 171; Veazie Bank vs. Penno, 8 Wal- 
lace, 533. There are doubtless other references, but 
this will suffice. See also note of Book 23, page 99, 
Lawyers' Edition, Supreme Caurt Reports.] 



BOOKS 

The Honse of Hohenxollem and the Hapaburc 
MoBiurehy. By Gustav PoUak. Published by the 
Evening Post Co., New York. Price, paper 25 cents, 
cloth 50 cents. 

The publishers have done the reading public a 
service in republishing in book form the articles of 
Mr. Pollak on "Mlttleuropa" conditions that have 
appeared in the Evening Post and the Nation during 
the past year. There is no doubt of the author's 
point of view. He is frankly opposed to both of the 
great reigning houses in the Central Empires. Yet 
hifl analysis of the character of the present rulers 
tallies so closely with the accepted facts of history 
that there is no cause for suspecting undue bias. 

It is, however, in the treatment of the antecedents 
of the present rulers that Mr. Pollak renders the 



best service. The adamant position of the German 
Government in opposition to all liberalizing in- 
fluences during the past three years is perfectly in- 
telligible when one understands how that Govern- 
ment came into being, and the nature and philosophy 
of the men responsible for it. When Bismarck said 
in the Prussian Diet as far back as 1850, "I look 
for Prussia's honor in Prussia's abstinence before 
all things from every shameful union with dem- 
ocracy," he had in mind the ideal that has been held 
before the German mind from childhood up. "Bis- 
marck's ideal," says Mr. Pollak, "was a great Prus- 
sia and only incidentally a great Germany." And 
referring to the apprehensions of German leaders in 
1871 who, like the historian Gervinus, saw in the 
overshadowing importance of Prussia an ominous 
menace to the smaller German states, the author 
says: "Their privileges as component parts of the 
German Ehnplre have become a mere mockery under 
a CJonstitution which vests the Imperial succession 
in the House of Hohenzollern, with its hereditary 
right in the Presidency of the Federation, the cast- 
ing vote of Prussia in case of a tie in the Federal 
Council, a permanent Prussian majority in the 
Reichstag, and the prerogative of the King of Prus- 
sia as the German Emperor in calling, adjourning 
and proroguing the Reichstag. Parliamentary gov- 
ernment in the real cense of the word has become 
impossible under a system which leaves the Im- 
perial Ministers independent of the will of the 
Reichstag and relegates the Chancellors of the Em- 
pire to the position of mere tools of a Hohenzollern 
King." In short, liberalism in the German Empire 
is the liberalism of Prussia, so that it is no mere 
figure of speech to say that Prussia is the German 
Empire. And each contribution to the world's 
knowledge of Prussian conditions only makes clearer 
the reasonableness of President Wilson's contention 
that a lasting peace can be made only with a 
responsible government. 

The House of Hohenzollern and the Hapsburg Mon- 
archy will appeal to the busy reader who has become 
bewildered by the vast outpouring of war literature, 
as a simple, sane, and brief presentation of an impor- 
tant phase of the international problem. S. C. 

PERIODICALS 

Of the publishing of newspapers, as of the making 
of books, there is no end. But of the many that have 
seen the light it may be questioned if any has given 
such promise of usefulness as The Periscope, a 
Journal of militant democracy, published monthly at 
Chicago (508 Schiller Building) by Otto Cullman and 
Hugh Reid, price 25 cents per year. The Periscope 
the editor says, "will serve as a lookout through 
which the observer may, without endangering him- 
self, get an accurate view of the front line political 
and financial trenches. Its intention is to aid its 
readers in seeing around corners." As an earnest of 
its purpose the little folio fairly bristles with facts 
bearing upon present political and economic condi- 
tions, notable among which is the tabulated state- 
ment showing the valuations of the Chicago Street 
car companies for dividend paying purposes and for 
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taxation parposes, with pithy comment upon its 
meaning. To those who know the editor and pub- 
lisher It does not require a seventh son of a serentli 
son to predict a career of usefulness for the modest 
little paper. Many people can do without certain 
papers; all people can do without some papers; but 
no one should be without The PerUcope. Particularly 
is this true of Ghlcagoans and lUlnolans who are 
even now in the midst of a pubUc-utiUtles campaign. 



Don't Forget the Man Behind the Gun 

Two dollars and fifty cents will send Ths Puujc 
for six months to six T. M. C. A. reading rooms In 
the training camps, and entitles the sender to ten 
copies of "The Great Iniquity/' by Leo Tolstoy. 



Colorado Since the Strike 

Thii l» tiM ttorr of a changed order. Wbo chaijjed 
It doesn't matter, though no lift would be com^te ^t 
didn't Indode Mother Jonea and John P'J^l^^^Siiiti^ 
the United Mine Workera and the Indoatrlal BaUtlona 

^JSl^Piteh. indoatrlal editor of the Surrey, and author 
of the Steel Workeni, haa been in Oolorajto chectog up 
what hat been happening there alnce the great ■^Jke. 

This ia the third rlsit to the Colorado coal fl«M»J«5 
steel dlatricts. The flrst waa in 1909 when he ipjjjheried 
lust such a Sare up as came In 1912. Th?^*?'!?^ Sf 
ai«atened with leg'kl proceedings if it Bg»>S5S?. "j mS^ 
ings by some of the old time managera. We published them 
ud hla prophesie» came true. His second trip waa 
whlla the strike waa on and hia inclalve nortrajal com- 
mSiidednatlonal attention. Now for the t&d a^pter. 

t5j» la tjpe of the llrst hard field work of The Surrey 
«9 a Journafof Social Exploration. It U graphic, fair. 
Indispensable. Four months trial |1. 

THE SURVEY 

The J«™i of^8oc«5{,Work ^^ ^^ ^^ 
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Paul XJ. Kellogg, Bdltor 
), Graham Taylor, Jane 



Bdwaid T. DoTine. ^— — - ---" 
AsaocUte Bditora 



CEROTYPE 
YOUR STATIONERY 

What does that mean? 

Just this: Make jmxr stailianery 
attractive, distinctive and im- 
pressive, with#ttt ffoinf t» tke 
hich cest of enfravinf. 

Cer#tyfe printing is a method 
of preducinc engraved statimerj 
at l0w cest, and for elegance 
and dignity ef appearance, this 
methed is unexcelled. 

Write for samples af Cer^typ^ 
work and prices on your letter* 
heads, hiUheads, checks or any 
other statiowigr. 

PRANK McLBES & BROTHERS 



LINCOLN STEFFENS 



^^The Rauian Reyolntion and Its 
Message to America'' 

Saturday Evening, Sept. 22, at Central Music HaU, 
64 East Van Buren St., Chicago, IlL 

Tickets, 25 cents, 50 cento and $1.00 
For Sale «t tlM Box Office 



What Are the Ethical 

Principles of Marriage 

and Divorce? 

—of Poljf amy, 

Polyand^, 

"Free Lw"? 

^•f Saccessive Marrisf es? 

— of Marriage Ceremoniak? 

—Divorce? 

—Marriage After Divorce? 

Read what Louis F. Post says in his 
examixiation of these vital questions: 

Marriage and Divorce 

By LOUIS F. POST 

Pri«.,T(<,poM|»ld 

CyrHER BOOKS BY LOUIS F. POSTi 

Taxatten of Land V«lu«« (cloth JM. P«BJJ, «•»>] 

•Ion of RolWlou* r«lth <6c): Tho ppophot of mh 
Pranclaeo (Stto). 

Tho Pnbtic 



Ut E. STtb SteMt 



New York 



LEARN 



SUGGESTIVE THERAPEU- 

TICS. Acouneofesseiitfelt 

whkh may he cooaiJeted ^ 

home in ISO hours. Concise, definite and practicaL 

WeU adapted for use by physidans. 

For fuU particulars, address Dept. J. J., Weitmer 
Institute, Nevada* Mo. 
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Single Tax Year Book 



Edited By JOSEPH DANA MILLER 



A One- Volume Encyclopedia of The Single Tax Movement Its History, Principles and 
Application; Answers Every Main Question of The Inquirer. 

Some idea of the scope and value of this book to Public Libraries and students can be 
gotten from 

A PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 



INTRODUCTION— THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
FREEDOM 

Henry George, His Life and Campaigns, by Fred- 
erick C. Leubscher and the Editor. The Move- 
ment by States, by the Leaders in each State. 

PARTIAL APPLICATIONS OF THE SINGLE 
TAX: California's Irrigation Districts^ The 
Experiment in Hyattsville, Md., Houston, 
Pittsburg and Scranton, Everett, Singletax 
Enclaves (by Fiske Warren). 

HISTORICAL, FOREIGN 

Ontario, Canada, by the Editor. 

Western Canada, The Singletax Limited, by P. 

M. Qemens, 
Great Briuin, by A. W. Madsen. 
New Zealand, by P. J. O'Regan. 
South Australia, by E. J. Craigie. 
Queensland, by E. J. Craigie. 
New South Wales, by A. G. Lucas. 
South Africa, by F. W. Lucas. 
Germany, by Joseph Danzier. 
The Singletax in Kiauchau, by Wm. Schrameier. 
Taxation of the Unearned Increment in German 

Cities, by the Editor. 
Switzerland, by Edw. Lauterberg. 
Denmark, by Nils. av. Ekenstam, 
Norway, by S. Wielgolaski. 
Spain, by Antonio Albendin. 
South America, by Robert Balmer. 
Chma, by W. E. Macklin. 
Historical Addenda, by the Editor. 

FISCAL PROBLEMS: Brief Statement of Sin- 
gletax Philosophy, Authorities Who Support 
in Part the Position of Singletaxers, Present 
Modes of Taxation, The Income Tax, The 
General Property Tax, A Tariff for Revenue, 
The Inheritance Tax, How Can the Singletax 
Be Collected? Taxation of Forest and Mineral 
Lands. 



RELATED QUESTIONS: Singletax and Social- 
ism, Singletax and Franchises, Singletax and 
Child Labor, Singletax and Labor Unions, 
Singletax and Panics, Singletax and Immigra- 
tion, Singletax and War, Singletax and the 
Farmer, Singletax and the Trust. 

Land Monopoly in the United States, by the 
Editor. 

Land Monopoly in Mexico, by R. B. Brinsmade. 

Land Legislation in the United States, by Marion 
Mills MiUer. 

Forerunners of Henry George, by Samuel Mil- 
liken. 

The Foundation of Social Economy, by James 
Dundas White, M. P. 

Questions and Answers, by Alexander Macken- 
drick. 

Definitions, by James F. Morton, Jr. 

APPENDIX: Constitutional Limitations on Tax- 
ation, Public Revenues and Expenditures in the 
U. S., Land Owning and Taxation in City of 
New York, Chicago, Baltimore, Los Angeles, 
Tenant Farming, New York's Special Fran- 
chise Tax, The Exemption of Buildings in Van- 
couver, Why Building Construction Slackened 
in Vancouver, Land Monopoly in California, 
Ownership of Homes in United States, Wages 
in United States, The Minimum Wage, The 
Wage Fund Theory, Poverty and Disease, Pov- 
erty and Crime, Cost of Living, Some Early 
Leaders in the Movement, The Singletax and 
the Catholic Church, Farm and Monopoly, 
Tolstoy on the Russian Revolution and Henry 
George, Property in Land and the Fundamental 
Law, Land Values of Farms and Cities, South 
America, North Dakota, The Singletax Plat- 
form, Books for the Student. 

Bibliography, by Arthur Nicols Young. 



Price, $2.50 Postpaid 



The year book can be ordered from The Single Tax Review, 150 Nassau St., or through 
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A CLOWN can attract more attention than a man of sense. 
The Public aims to be right rather than sensational ; en- 
lightening rather than entertaining; in short the discriminating 
exponent of constructive radicalism. The Roll of Workers who 
are extending the circulation of THE PUBLIC is always a roll of 
the friends of genuine reform. Why not interest your friends in 
the principles for which THE PUBLIC stands by introducing 
The PUBUCtothem? 



Th« Public, 
122 East 37th St., 
New York. 

Enclosed find $ for introdudory sub- 
scriptions to THE PUBLIC to be sent, with my compU- 
menis, to the attached list ofnairtes. 



Name- 



Address- 



Some friend has sent me THE PUBLIC- 
You can rely upon me as a regular sub- 
sciiber if it contmues to be as high class 
as it is today. 

JOSEPH A. WIDMER 

Rimini, Moat 

Our misfortune is that the press is so 
entirely in the hands of the money power 
and such publications as THE PUBLIC so 
Kttie known. 
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Akamonte Springs, Fla. 
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Do You Know 
Henry George? 

TOM L. JOHNSON said that the day 
was not far distant when the pro- 
fessional or business man who did 
not understand the philosophy of Henry 
George would stand discredited in any 
intelligent community. Is not that day 
here? 

ETeryon* who beHeTM in the singleUx and gets 
•▼en a shadowy g limpte of the potentialitiet oi an 
application of it, thonld have thU complete set of 
the works of Henry George, including hie life. A 
great personality Utos on every page of the ten 
Tohunet. They contain practically all that Henry 
George wrote, and hit life, by Henry George, Jr. 

LIST OF VOLUMES 

Volaoi* I— Progr«M aad PoTcrty 

Heary George's first book. It made its author world 
famous. 

Vol«ai« II-So«lel ProbUou 

A preseBtation of the "momentous social problems of 
our time," unencumbered with technicalities. 

VolMi* III-Th« Laa4 QeMtioa 

Contains three short works: (i) "The Land Question/' 
(a) "Property in Land." a passage-at-arms with the Duke of 
Argyle; (3) "The Condition of Labor." an open letter to Pope 
Leo XIII. in reply to the Pope's encyclical letter on "the 
condition of labor." 

Voloas* IV— Protection or Froo Tra4o 

"An examination of the tariff question: with especial 
regard to the interests of labor," 

Volamo V— A PorpUze4 Philosopher 

An analysis of Herbert Spencer's various utterances on 
the land question. 

VoIqmos VI ead VII-The Seioaoe of PoUtieel 
Eooaoasy 

The great book on which the author was at work when 
he died. It recasts the science of political economy in con- 
formity with the natural order. 

Vol«ai« Vlll-Oor Laa4 usd Laa4 Poliey 

Contains the pamjphlet which was the precursor of 
"Progress and Poverty. Also contains selected miscellan- 
eous writings, speeches and lectures. 

Volnases IX usd X~The Life of Henry George 

An intimate view of Henry George— written by his son. 
Henry George, Jr. It presents Henry George the man. and 
traces with his life story, the development of his thcught. and 
his career as a writer and speaker. 

This beautiful set of books, 10 Tolumes, of uni- 
form size, bound in buckram vrith gilt 
tops, untrimmed edges, deliTered any* 
where in the United States or Canada, $12J00 

A special edition bound in leather . . . 17.00 

The PubKc S^STa^S! New York 
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Editorial 



The German reply to the Pope^s peace 
proposals has excited in Allied countries 
nothing more than a smile of incredulity. 
It is like a piece of psychological drama, the 
difficulty of which is always to make con- 
vincing the crucial event, the change of 
mind. Noble and peaceful professions have 
to extricate themselves from the memory of 
nearly all of German history from Freder- 
ick the Great to that little scrap of paper. 
Belief in the moral force of right hardly 
carries conviction when it has so recently 
been administered to corrupt the American 
Congress and inoculate Rumanian cattle. 
Only when the German people indicate their 
desire for peace in a way that becomes a 
mandate to their government, will the world 
be willing to believe and to discard their 
arms. That the note adheres to the Reich- 
stag majority resolution will be loudly trum- 
peted as an adequate response to President 
Wilson's demand for a democratic guaranty. 
But the point at issue is that the Imperial 
Government may adhere or not as it pleases. 
The wishes of the Grerman people will become 
dominant and effective when the cult of mill- 
tary invincibility is destroyed, and this will 
take place when their eyes are removed from 
the war-map and fixed on the tide of battle. 
There is no need to go to the bitter end if 
no doubt is left as to what will happen if it 
should be reached; The Allies' object is no 
longer the frustration of imperial ambition ; 
it is the elimination of the imperial menace. 
* * * 

Germanjr's object in the note is merely to 
bring about a cessation of hostilities. If 
she can do this by the simple, if cynical, de- 
vice of lip-service to high principles, she 
^ have made inoperative the united pur- 
pose of the Allies that now animates an over- 



whelmingly powerful and smoothly running 
war machine. In these circumstances she 
could make her appearance at the peace ta- 
ble clothed in the majesty of an undaunted 
imperialism, and get her objects by the sim- 
ple expedient— of threatening to use mili- 
tary force. The world is now united for the 
job of ending this threat; let the job be 
finished. 

The opinion of both continents has right- 
ly discerned the difference between the Ger- 
man and the Austrian reply. The latter is 
characterized not only by its sincere desire 
for peace, but also by its sincere adherence 
to some arrangement for securing and pre- 
serving peace. If allied diplomacy had not 
been unbelievably stupid in every Balkan 
problem since the treaty of Bucharest, there 
might be hope of breaking the central Euro- 
pean combination without much further 
fighting. But since the Italian Government 
has so effective a press service in the 
United States, through which we learn that 
only Italy can win the war, influences are 
at work to prevent an effort to break the 
central alliance. Would it have any effect 
upon our papers to learn that there are dan- 
gerously democratic ideals to be found in 
Italy as well as Russia, that socialism is a 
powerful Influence, and that Italy is the 

birth-place and native heath of the I. W. W.? 

* * * 

On August 17 The Public said editorially: 

"Not only to Germany, but to the British and French 
governments, must Mr. Wilson demonstrate our grim 
readiness to fight before he can win respect for our 
demand that the forthcoming peace shall fulfill the 
hopes of the plain people of every nation. The war 
governments of Prance and England • • • come to 
us for help, not as suppliants for favors, but almost 
in the attitude of forgiving us for past delinquency. 
For us such an attitude may be never so absurd; if 
it is held strongly enough it might very probably 
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find ezprestlon In a relrafl or an inconohislTe answar 
to any propoaal for a rarliion of treatlea that Mr. 
Wilson might at thii time adyanoe. Mr. Wllion'a 
supreme opportunity to act effectually ft>r what is 
best in American democracy would then be lost or 
compromised." 

Comes now Max Eastman, one of the most 
intelligent and certainly the most brilliant of 
our pacifists, and says, in an editorial in tbe 
October Mewses: 

There is high hope in this letter to the Pope, of 
permanent just peace and international fMeratlon for 
the world. • • • Perhaps the President's reason 
for waiting was that he wanted to lend enough money 
and guarantee enough support to the Allies, so that 
he would be in a position to tell them what their 
peace terms were to be. If that wss the resaon, we 
make our bow to him as the most astute and really 
powerful statesman of the world, and we giye thanks 
that he really likes peace better than war. 

The conventions of modesty forbid our 
praising the wisdom of these words. But 
we can speak freely our admiration for the 
intellectual honesty that leads Mr. Eastman 
to say so plainly that perhaps, and even 
probably, he has been mistaken and unjust 
in his earlier denunciations of the Presi- 
dent's policy. 

# # # 

The news conifk that the Congress of Hay- 
ti has been dissolved by the United States 
Navy, and self-government in that little na- 
tion practically destroyed. That may have 
been necessary to preserve order and protect 
property. But such order is the order of 
Warsaw. An excuse offered at the time of 
our interference with Hayti was that it was 
necessary to preserve the Monroe Doctrine, 
as otherwise, it was said, European govern- 
ments might take matters into their hands. 
But that excuse has no force to-day, if it 
ever had. Any European government whose 
interference at the time might have been 
feared, is to-day otherwise engaged, and 
all but one are allies of the United States. 
Hayti is one of the small nations whose 
right to independence and self-government 
has been violated. 

m 

One of The Public's good friends among 
the pacifists has eked out the catch-phrases 
of the clan with a clever epigram to the ef- 
fect that we are fighting "to make the world 
safe for hsrpocrisy." It has been repeated in 
Socialist halls and around cafe tables from 
New York to San Francisco. Those who 



accept it as a true thrust are those who see 
the struggle for democracy as the storming 
of a single height. They are blind to the 
foot-hills fought for throughout the centur- 
ies and gained at great cost as vantage 
points for the next upward thrust of the 
peoples. They attach no value to those 
avowals of the democratic faith by even the 
most reactionary and undemocratic of poli- 
ticians in England and America which to 
others mean that the intention, the ideal of 
democracy has conquered, and it only re- 
mains to carry out the intention and realize 
the ideal. That is a big task in itself , but not 
so big as would be the task of reformers liv- 
ing in a world under the dominance of a sys- 
tem founded on outspoken contempt for de- 
mocracy. 



Judging from selections in the New York 
Tribune's column headed "Enemies Within," 
that paper considers all to be enemies who 
would uphold constitutional rights, would 
expose or prevent plutocratic plans to secure 
private profit from the war, or vrill not halt 
in the fight against predatory privilege. The 
''enemies within" which it sees include ene- 
mies of junkerdom and Prussianism in the 
United States. Its quotation of anti-pluto- 
cratic utterances along with others of a dif- 
ferent kind indicate that it is more concerned 
with defending real enemies within than 
with a war upon enemies without. Might it 
not have been patriotism of the Tribune's 
kind which caused Dr. Johnson to define it 
as he did? 



For the first time in a generation, organ- 
ized farmers and organized wage-earners 
have come together on the same front 
against their common enemies — the bene- 
ficiaries of privilege who eat their bread in 
the sweat of other men's brows. The St. 
Paul convention of the Nonpartisan League 
held in co-operation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, expressed the sentiment of 
the plain people of America. It showed that 
loyalty to the government can be practised 
without sacrificing the cause of economic de- 
mocracy at home. The farmers of the north- 
west are not asking for their share of the 
swag. Wheat at $2.20 means scant profits 
or none at all to the North Dakota grower, 
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whose crop this year has been small. He is 
willing to forego a higher price. But he in- 
sists that the millers, the steel men, the cop- 
per men, and all others who stand to profit 
from the war be forced by the Government 
to make similar sacrifices of their personal 
interests. The convention's protest against 
the war revenue bill is sure to be heard at 
Washington. The program calling for pub- 
lic ownership, direct legislation, and a 2 per 
cent tax on unused land gives a lead badly 
needed by our legislators and executives. 
That Mr. La FoUette should have spoken in 
apology for Germany at the last session is 
regrettable. But Mr. La FoUette was not 
the convention. Only in the ears of our 
witch-burners will Mr. La Follette's pro- 
German utterances drown out what was so 
obviously the voice of the plain people raised 
in a demand for plain, simple justice. 

The Labor Commission 

The appointment of a Commission com- 
prising Secretary Wilson of the Department 
of Labor, two representative employers and 
two trade union leaders is the President's 
response to those who have urged more fun- 
damental treatment than prosecutions for 
the labor troubles in Arizona, Montana and 
the Pacific Coast states. The Commission 
will leave soon for a tour of the West. They 
will endeavor to ascertain the underlying 
causes of the unrest, and their reconmienda- 
tions will undoubtedly be a determining fac- 
tor in the shaping of the Government's fu- 
ture policy. The work of this Commission 
is worth careful watching. Those familiar 
with the situation in Arizona, where a few 
copper companies have used medieval meth- 
^is to safeguard their enormous profits, ex- 
press the belief that the Government opera- 
tion of the mines may be an early and inev- 
itable development. The Commission was 
appointed at the request of the American 
Federation of Labor, acting for the Arizona 
State Federation of Labor and the wage 
earners of the West. In Arizona the situa- 
tion is complicated by I. W. W. activities and 
the presence of some 14,000 Mexican miners 
and laborers. Our future relations with 
Mexico and particularly our opportunity to 
win the confidence of the public opinion of 
that country will be seriously prejudiced if 



these Mexican miners are driven into the 
I. W. W. camp, as a preliminary to their 
suppresion by the blood and iron methods 
adopted at Bisbee. Members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor charge that the 
copper companies encourage the I. W. W. 
because miners acting under that banner can 
be dealt with ruthlessly without arousing 
effectual public protest. Employer members 
of the Conmiission are Col. J. L. Spangler 
of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Vemer Z. Reed 
of Denver, Col. The labor members are Mr. 
John H. Walker, President of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, and Mr. E. P. 
Marsh, President of the Washington State 
Federation of Labor. Mr. Walker is a Social- 
ist, a leader in the United Mine Workers, and 
an authority on the co-operative movement. 
Mr. Marsh has had more experience with 
the I. W. W. than almost any other trade 
unionist in the country, because they have 
been more active among the lumber workers 
and other migratory laborers of the far 
Northwest. That he understands the rela- 
tion between labor unrest and the land ques- 
tion was shown during his testimony before 
the United States Commission on Industrial 
Helations at Seattle three years ago. He 
said: 

Let me teU you and asaure you, Mr. Chairman, 
that In this city, and I think it is tjnpical all over 
the State, that the longing for a piece of land Is in 
the hearts of the people. They want a piece of land, 
but it is held by speculators out of their reach. The 
time was when a man could come West, as he was 
displaced in the East, and settle down on a piece of 
land. Tou cannot do it to-day. 

Mr. Marsh has here said a vast deal in 
a few simple words. May he emphasize this 
profound truth in his report to the Pres- 
ident ! 

Mr. Hoover's Warning 

Exhorting the nation's business men at 
Atlantic City, Mr. Hoover draws a horrid 
picture of impending state socialism, involv- 
ing bureaucratic control of the Prussian 
type, if business does not voluntarily co-oper- 
ate for the winning of the war. He offers 
them the defeat of this socialism as their 
reward, and makes it clear that he is will- 
ing to do his share. "If we receive this sup- 
port," he said, "we will have demonstrated 
the falsity of radical claims as to the neces- 
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sity of socializing our industries/' Again, he 
tells them that theirs is the choice between 
democracy and bureaucracy, and by democ- 
racy he means the volunta^ co-operation of 
business men for winning the war. Mr. 
Hoover is a practical man faced with the 
necessity of getting immediate results. If 
he and the other administrators at Wash- 
ington can control prices and regulate busi- 
ness by fiat, and at the same time convince 
business men that they are voluntarily sur- 
rendering personal advantage, so much the 
better for everyone. But to accomplish this 
is out of the question, and Mr. Hoover knows 
it. What he probably implied was that if busi- 
ness men now yield gracefully to government 
control and surrender some of their excess 
profits during the war, they can at its close 
go back to the old laissez faire game of get- 
ting all the traffic will stand. But if Mr. 
Hoover sees the crusade against profiteering 
as merely a war measure, the people do not. 
Either they will deliberately choose the state 
socialism which Mr. Hoover so dreads, with 
all its bureaucratic tyranny, or they will in- 
sist upon such radical changes in the funda- 
mental rules of the game as will render state 
control unnecessary. In either event, they 
will reject Mr. Hoover's description of the 
present system as democratic. As between 
Bethlehem Steel and United States Steel, 
Morgan and Rockefeller, Astor and Vander- 
bilt, one coal mine owner and another, the 
system may be democratic enough. It is a 
system based on the ownership of the land 
and natural resources by comparatively few 
men, and on the right of these men to use 
their ownership for extortion. The people 
will either take that right away from them 
by taxing land values and thus purge pri- 
vate industry of privilege, or they will au- 
thorize and direct their government to con- 
tinue price fixing after the war, and even- 
tually to take over the entire management of 
industry. They probably will resort to both 
of these remedies, in different fields. The 
American spirit dislikes state socialism as 
fervently as Mr. Hoover. But between even 
a cumbersome and vexatious bureaucracy 
and a grinding plutocracy it will choose the 
former. There are worse things than state 
socialism when control of an industry is 
divided between government officials and 
representatives of the workers employed in 



the industry. That sort of state socialism 
is coming for our railroads and telegraphs. 
Taxation of land values is coming for urban 
and agricultural lands. 

Mr. Hoover surely did not "think through" 
the subject when he delivered his Atlantic 
City address. He is intent on immediate re- 
sults. But he is too big a man to stop with 
them. Cannot we be confident that before his 
task is done he will be converted to the need 
of radical changes in the fundamental rules 
that govern production and distribution? If 
he cannot reconcile himself to state social- 
ism, let him inquire into the merits of the 
proposal that industry be freed of privi- 
lege and given a new birth of freedom by re- 
moving the land from monopoly control. 

Undemocratic Woman Suffrage 

Not all woman suffrage measures are dem- 
ocratic or deserving of commendation. One 
example of undemocratic suffrage is that 
provided in the Shafroth bill which has 
passed the United States Senate. It allows 
the Legislature of Hawaii to give territorial 
suffrage to women who own property. A 
property qualification is a denial of democ- 
xacy. It confers upon the property owning 
class power beyond its rightful due. It makes 
of doubtful value a further provision of 
this law allowing the question of full suffrage 
to be submitted to the voters, which means — 
class prejudice being what it is — Hawaiian 
democracy would be forced to make its fight 
against unfair odds. While unjust laws 
make acquirement of property a practical im- 
possibility to the majority of the people, the 
property qualification is as indefensible as a 
^ex qualification. True friends of suffrage 
in the House should not allow this bill to 
pass without an amendment making suffrage 
universal. Suffrage organizations should 
protest against this effort to make a class 
privilege of a natural right. 

Another undemocratic suffrage measure 
is that which has become a law in Canada. 
It limits woman suffrage to wives, mothers, 
sisters or daughters of soldiers. Thus it 
penalizes women whose male relatives have 
not enlisted. Even granting for argument's 
sake that failure to volunteer is a fault, 
wherein is the justice of putting a penalty 
therefor on persons other than those who 
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have committed it? And why penalize the 
woman who has no husband, son, brother or 
father qualified for military service? More- 
over, the law robs of suffrage many women 
in the progressive western provinces, whom 
provincial laws have enfranchised. It 
changes the right to vote from the univer- 
sal right of all citizens in a democracy to 
an aristocratic privilege of certain families. 
Like the plutocratic Hawaiian bill, it should 
be condemned by all democrats. 

The Army and Politics 

The largest relative majority cast against 
woman suffrage by the men of Maine was 
that registered by the Maine soldiers in 
camp in Massachusetts. These soldiers were 
the national guardsmen of peace times and 
the volunteers who have swelled their ranks 
since war begun. They are young men who 
were attracted by military life even in peace 
times, and we cannot expect from them very 
clear understanding of fundamental democ- 
racy. The great producing classes — ^the 
fanners and the wage earners — are meagerly 
represented among them. We can expect 
something better from our national army of 
drafted men. Indeed, not the weakest argu- 
ment for conscription is that it creates an 
army truly representative of the people. The 
men who return from active service in 
France at the close of this war will enjoy a 
political and social prestige so great as to 
make their views on political and social ques- 
tions a matter of great concern. But there 
is good reason to believe that we shall be 
spared an after-the-war politics in which 
flag-waving and the flaunting of war-records 
shall decide the issue, as they did for so 
many years after the Civil War. Those post- 
bellum years were heedless of more vital 
issues because it was an era of free land and 
boundless opportunity. The Great West was 
still in the making. But when peace comes 
next year, or the next, our people will be too 
engrossed with economic problems to bestow 
their votes as so many tributes to military 
heroes. A striking military achievement by 
some outstanding leader may produce a can- 
didate whose name will provide enough 
glamor to obscure vital issues. But having 
honored their hero, the voters will get back to 
more serious business. Military prestige will 



have a formidable political rival in the grow- 
ing strength of organized labor and organ- 
ized farmers. Russia'3 revolutionary leaders 
are not soldiers, nor are the masses in this 
country any longer the simple folk who 
listened uncritically to the spread-eagle ora- 
tory of a generation ago. If among the re- 
turning soldiers there arises a leader who 
sees democracy in economic terms, and not 
merely as the catch-word of a callow nation- 
alism, so much the better. There are many 
»uch among the men of the new armies. 

Patriots and Profits 
Amos Pinchot has published a powerful 
arraignment of the great industrial corpora- 
tions that are making huge excess profits out 
of the war. He has gathered valuable sta- 
tistics showing the enormous toll that is be- 
ing taken by the basic industries that are 
furnishing the government and the people 
with its necessaries. The resulting docu- 
ment is one that deserves careful considera- 
tion at the hands of the Congressmen and 
editors to whom it was sent, and of all others 
who wish to follow the major domestic is- 
sues of the war. Mr. Pinchot selects as his 
target the industrial leaders who constitute 
the advisory boards of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. He shows that in many in- 
stances they are directors or officers in the 
corporations that are profiting enormously 
from war business. After a scathing attack 
on these men, whom he likens to a school 
of sharks tearing at the flesh of a defense- 
less whale, he turns to the war revenue bill 
with its 30 per cent tax on excess profits, 
contrasts it vdth the British tax of 80 per 
cent, demolishes the arguments of the Con- 
gressmen, financiers and publicists who op- 
posed a higher rate for this country, and 
appeals to public opinion to force a change 
in policy at the next session of Congress. 

In discrediting Mr. Pinchot's effort, the 
metropolitan press will be aided by his frank 
avowal that he was opposed to the war and 
has not changed his views as to the right- 
ness of entering it. Here and there he per- 
mits himself to write with biting sarcasm, 
but on the whole it is a sincere attempt to 
waive that question as one that is closed and 
to advance a policy that will do as much to 
help vnth the war as to aid the cause of jus- 
tice and democracy at home. The Public 
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accepts it as such, and is willing to waive 
the question of whether this is a righteous 
war as one that has no bearing on the ques- 
tion of how large war profits should be. It 
does exceedingly regret that Mr. Pinchot has 
selected the advisory boards of the Council 
of National Defense to bear the brunt of his 
attack. These men were already under sus- 
picion and criticism, and their every act is 
being closely watched in Washington by 
Congressmen and others. Short of revolu- 
tionizing industry overnight, Messrs. Wil- 
son, Baker and Daniels had no choice but 
to make use of the existing industrial ma- 
chinery. Secretary Baker's sharp rebuke of 
the Committee on Coal Production and Sec- 
retary's Daniel's encounter with the steel 
manufacturers have given ample evidence 
that the "advisory" in the title of these 
boards and committees is an eloquent and 
meaningful qualification. The Federal 
Trade Commission is straining its resources 
to obtain as quickly as possible the accurate 
knowledge of manufacturing costs required 
for control of prices. That its resources are 
adequate for this tremendous task is too 
much to expect. The field of activity in 
Washington is too vast and complex and 
the need for haste too great for the com- 
plete elimination of graft and exorbitant 
prices. Vigilance and criticism are in or- 
der. But to ask us to believe that the Ad- 
ministration has complacently tolerated and 
even invited an orgy of profiteering at 
Washington in connection with Government 
contracts is to do the gravest injustice to a 
group of singularly devoted, courageous, and 
vigilant public servants. 

It is in the handling of war contracts, in 
its progress toward price-fixing, that the Ad- 
ministration has been conspicuously alert, 
enlightened and forceful. We may be sure 
that if the industrial leaders who serve as 
volunteers in advisory capacities at Wash- 
ington were using their quasi-ofiicial stand- 
ing to put through contracts at exorbitant 
prices for their own concerns, we should 
hear of it through disgruntled competitors 
and hostile Congressmen. These men have 
been placed on their mettle. They are on 
the defensive. They have pledged their co- 
operation. They know only one way of play- 
ing the game that is business, and they need 
watching. But they would be far harder 



to watch and much les^ vulnerable if they 
had remained at home, in the position of 
frank profiteers. 

The Public has pointed out the limitations 
of price-fixing even if the Federal Trade 
Commission had enough time at its disix>sal 
to collect accurate data on manufacturing 
costs in every industry affected by war prof* 
its. The point is that, short of such revo- 
lutionary changes as the Singletax or gov- 
ernment seizure, obviously not to be accom- 
plished overnight by executive fiat, the Ad- 
ministration has acted with vigor to prevent 
exorbitant prices and to protect the gov- 
ernment from extortion. Secretary Daniels 
has earned the bitter hatred of the big steel 
interests, and Secretary Baker is far from 
popular with those coal producers who 
wanted more than a fair price. 

This is by way of preface to an emphatic 
indorsement of that portion of Mr. Pinchot's 
open letter which attacks the war rev- 
enue bill, not only as a betrayal of democ- 
racy at home but as a measure calculated to 
promote disorganization and hence to retard 
the prosecution of the war. Even if the 
Government's efforts to prevent excess war 
profits through price-fixing could be com- 
pletely successful (as no one pretends that 
they can be), there would still be no excuse 
for a revenue policy that raises less than 
one-fourth of the first year's war expenses, 
exclusive of loans to the Allies, by conscrip- 
tion of wealth, and more than three-fourths 
by borrowing at a good rate of interest. 
War profits aside, our vast accumulations of 
wealth in the hands of a few men controll- 
ing our natural resources and the basic in- 
dustries dependent on them are a national 
scandal. These accumulations are being 
added to at the rate of hundreds of millions 
a month while price fixing waits on the gath- 
ering of the requisite data. For the year 
1917 the Government will take, under the 
sliding scale of the completed bill, about 31 
per cent. Mr. Pinchot says: 

England levies a flat 80 per cent, tax on war 
profits. Let us see what such a tax would mean to 
our more prosperous corporations, remembering, 
meanwhile, that it is, quite rightly, agreed by all 
factions in Congress that corporations which have 
made small excess profits shall be taxed very little 
or entirely exempted. Again using the Steel Cor- 
poration as an example, its average profits for 1911, 
1912 and 1913 were 163,500,000. Its net profits for 
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1917 win, as estimated, be over $550,000,000; deduct- 
ing |63,500,(RRJ from $550,000,000— to get the amount 
taxable as war profits under the English plan — we 
get 1486,500,000. Now suppose, as is proposed by 
the liberals In Congress, our government follows 
England and takes 80 per cent, of this by a war 
profits tax and allows the corporation to retain the 
remaining 20 per cent. This would give the govern- 
ment 1389,200,000 and allow the Steel Corporation 
to retain $97.300,000— a sum larger than it ever 
made in any year from its organization up to 1915 
inclusive, plus the $63,600,000 of "pre-war profits" 
rot Bubject to the war profits tax under the English 
plan. Thus we have $160,800,000 to be retained and 
diatributed by the corporation among its stockholders. 
This is much more than double the average earnings 
of the corporation during the most prosperous three 
years' period in its history. It would seem to an out- 
Blder that it should be enough to keep the officers, 
directors and stockholders from feeling they are be- 
ing victimized by a hostile Congress, quitting their 
Jobs and leaving the government in the lurch. But 
apparently that is not the way they look at it. 
N'ot at all. Anyone who suggests even half as big a 
tax is looked upon as an assassin of business; he is 
denounced as a plotter against American enterprise 
and a traitor to the war. And yet this tidy little 
Bum of $160,800,000, which seems inadequate to keep 
the patriotism of big business in working order, 
rould enable the corporation to pay its bond in- 
terest, 7 per cent, on $360,000,000 preferred stock and 
26.6 per cent, on its $508,000,000 common stock. In 
Heaven's name, what do these gentlemen want? 

Nor is there any escape in the situation 
for those apologrists for the revenue pro- 
gramme who admit its failures in justice 
but urge acquiescence for the sake of the 
war. Already its influence is being reflected 
m the attitude of the victims of exploitation. 
By serving notice on our industrial and 
financial monopolists that they are entitled to 
excess war profits to the extent of 70 per 
cent, of all they can extort, Congress has 
also served notice on the wage-earners and 
the farmers that they can go the limit in 
advancing their own interests without do- 
ing violence to the Government's conception 
of patriotism. Mr. Pinchot shows that for 
every dollar that went to the employes of 
the Steel Corporation in 1913, the amount 
that went to the employes in 1916 was $1.27, 
while for every dollar that went to the 
stockholders in 1913 the amount that went 
to the stockholders in 1916 was $3.34. Since 
1916, both wages and profits have advanced, 
but the discrepancy is to-day greater than 
it was a year ago. Mr. Pinchot rightly says : 

Another phase of the situation which should, hut 
apparently does not, commend itself to Congress, is 
that as well as generally undermining the war's 



moral and physical strength, an unwise revenue hill, 
such as is heing framed hy Congress, invites national 
disorganization. For, hy leaving untaxed the hulk 
of the immense wealth accumulated in war profits, it 
ohviously Invites every farmer to hold his product 
back for higher prices, and every workman to strike 
for higher wages. If the rich, who do not particularly 
need the money, are going to make a killing out of 
the war, why should not ordinary people make a 
good living during it? The farmer has not made 
money out of the war, in spite of the high prices we 
pay for his products. He, too, has been the victim 
of the high cost of living, of the trust, the manipu- 
lator, the food pirate. He has sold his crops at fair 
prices and then watched the gamblers hold them 
back. The farmer is willing to do his share in the 
war; he is willing to work from dawn to dark, but 
he is not encouraged in patriotc sacrifice by the 
knowledge that he is being robbed while he works 
by some of the very people who are sitting in places 
of authority, fixing the price of his products and ad- 
vising him to get up a little earlier, go to bed 
later — and eat less for the war's sake. 

As for the workingman, take the case of Phelps, 
Dodge ft Co., in Arizona. Their mines were the 
scene of the activities of the I. W. W., who in Blsbee 
-jrged the employees to strike. The net earnings of 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. in the pre-war period averaged 
17,442,339 a year. In 1916, the net earnings were 
$21,974,263. God knows what they will be this year. 
Does any intelligent man suppose that, if Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., instead of taking the $14,000,000 above 
average earnings out of the people and the govern- 
ment, had sold copper at a reasonable price or paid 
their employees a fair share of their abnormal 
profits, there would have been any labor troubles in 
their district? 

Again, suppose the wage earner is an employee of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation. His employer is netting 
about $550,000,000 this year as against the pre-war 
average of $63,500,000. This, too, is an invitation 
to strike for more pay. If the employees do so, 
however, they are denounced by the press as undesir- 
able citizens under the influence of the Kaiser's 
money. 

To an outsider, neither in the labor nor the cap- 
italist camp, it would seem more helpful to the coun- 
try if those in authority descended on the directors* 
meeting instead of on the employees, and said to our 
Mr. Garys, Mr. Ryans, Mr. DuPonts, and Mr. Ar* 
Uiours, "Boys, be patriotic: don't rob the public^ Re- 
member we are at war. This is no time to exploit 
either your country or your employees. Lower your 
prices; raise your wages; declare no record dividends. 
You are dividing class against class by your price and 
wage policy. fou are hurting the war; you are 
giving it a bad name. Wait till after it's over, if 
you want to make big money. Don't assume that 
your stockholders are hogs. America has her load 
to carry now. The people are poor; don't make them 
poorer; they need food to fight on, to work on. Be 
patriotic, if you want your country to be successful. 
Play the game like good sports. You were Americana 
before you were directors. Be Americans now." 

Since Mr. Pinchot wrote this, the strike 
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of 26,000 mechanics at San Francisco and 
the belligerent demonstration of the north- 
west farmers at St. Paul have clinched his 
point. 

What is happening in the United States 
to-day will give intense satisfaction to those 
radicals who believe that economic democ- 
racy must be achieved independently of the 
State by the voluntary action of co-operat- 
ing groups of workers, and who are intelli- 
gent enough to see the tremendous impetus 
now being given to that sort of action. The 
Public shares the view that such action is 



the main reliance of the democratic move- 
ment. But for as many years in the future 
as we are concerned with, these voluntary 
groups must work in co-operation with the 
State and use the State to supplement and 
co-ordinate their activities. To-day the 
State is more than ever indispensable as 
the agency through which American democ- 
racy is resisting the supreme effort of the 
autocratic impulse. The politicians who are 
its personnel cannot persist in a policy that 
places them in antagonism to the workers 
and producers. 



Mineral Land Monopoly 



By Cecfl L. St John 



The Singletax Year Book recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Joseph Dana Miller, affords a 
splendid "point of departure" for the discus- 
sion of various difficult phases of the philoso- 
phy of Henry George. 

One of these, "Taxation of Forest and Min- 
eral Lands/' is there (p. 226 et seq.) dealt 
with in part as follows : 

"The proper method of assessing mineral 
land is one of the most perplexing problems 
of any system of taxation. 

"Mineral lands differ from any other nat- 
ural opportunities, such as city lots, farms or 
forest land, in that their use involves the 
destruction of their value by the exhaustion 
of the mineral. The site value of a city lot 
or even the site value of farm and forest 
lands is not diminished or exhausted through 
use; but the only value of a mine is in the 
product that must be taken away in order to 
realize the Value. In most cases it is imprac- 
ticable to determine in advance the total pro- 
ductive capacity of a mine (or gas or oil well, 
or quarry) , and even if this could be ascer- 
tained accurately, the time of exhaustion 
would depend upon the rapidity of the work- 
ing, and this in turn would be influenced by 
the market prices of the product. 

"Nevertheless, mines have a value, and this 
can be ascertained and taxed just as well, at 
least by the application of Singletax prin- 
ciples, as under the ordinary methods of 
taxation. 

"To determine the rental value of non- 
producing mineral properties offers some dif- 



ficulties,but these are not insurmountable. A 
fair estimate can be made by comparisons. 

"A practicable compromise for some time 
to come would be a combination of a tax or 
assessed value of the mine (which would take 
part of the rental value and which would be 
heavy enough to discourage holding mines 
out of use), and a royalty or production tax 
based upon either the value or the tonnage of 
the output." 

Consideration of the characteristics of 
mineral lands above pointed out will, it is 
respectfully submitted, show that the deter- 
mination of "rental value" of a mine is not 
only "difficult" and "perplexing" but abso- 
lutely and forever impossible. This, not be- 
cause of difficulties of ascertaining quanti- 
ties or other mechanical difficulties, but be- 
cause such lands have no true "rental value," 
and that, therefore, such lands cannot be 
equitably taxed "by the application of Sin- 
gletax principles." 

We may agree that "mines have a value," 
but it does not follow that they have a 
"rental" value. A barrel of sugar has a 
value, but it assuredly has no rental value. 
The value of the sugar is measured by its 
price in the open market. The term "rental 
value" obviously cannot be applied to the 
sugar, because — 

(a) "Its use involves 'its' destruction, 
and — 

(b) "The time of use varies according to 
the whim or energy of the user." 

To say that an object may have a "rental 
value" is to assert— 
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First, that a ''lessor" may give possession 
to a "lessee" for a period of time, with the 
right to use the object for that period. 

Second, that the object rented or leased 
is to be returned to the lessor upon termina- 
tion of the lease, and 

Third, that the value of the use of the 
object may be determined tuith reference to 
the time of use. 

For example, we may rent a granary but 
we cannot rent the grain therein. We may 
rent a bucksaw but not a woodpile. A fur- 
nace may be rented but not the anthracite 
to be consumed therein. We may rent a 
dress suit but not a box of cigars. We rent 
a garden but not the potatoes. 

In the first class we may either rent or buy 
from the title-holder. In the second class we 
can only get the "use" by buying and the 
value can be determined only by purchase in 
open market. 

The term "rental value" has exactly the 
same implication when applied to mines. The 
inherent imposssibility of determining the 
rental value of a mine (or, rather, of a 
mine having rental value) results from the 
following facts : — 

(a) "Their use involves the destruction 
of tiieir value by exhaustion of the mineral. 

(b) "The only value of a mine is in the 
product that must be taken away in order 
to realize the value. 

(c) "The time of exhaustion would depend 
ijpon the rapidity of the working." 

From (a) and (b) it follows that the 
real "social problem" is taxation of minerals 
in the lands and not the lands themselves. 

The value socially important to obtain is 
that of the mineral product and does not 
attach to the "non-mineral" portion of the 
mine. So understood, the analogy of the 
l^wrel of sugar is seen to express a funda- 
mental likeness and the impossibility of a 
true relation of ^lessor" and "lessee" becomes 
nianifest. 

The time of "working out" a mine depends 
upon the caprice of the "owner." So also 
does the return from the working of the mine 
^or any stated period. These depend upon 
the amount of capital and labor that the 
^*^er may choose to use. The value of the 
product has therefore no relation whatever 
to the time of use either of the "mine" Or 



the mineral contents. This circumstance 
alone is clearly fatal to any attempt to apply 
the term "rental value" to a mine. 

Furthermore rent is defined, I believe, cor- 
rectly on page 365 of the Year Book, as 
"what land is worth for use .... it 
is an annual value of location." Note that 
here the necessary relation between the rent 
and "time of use" is insisted upon. Also 
that it arises from 'location." Now, location 
of a mine gives no measure at all of the 
value of the mine, as the same mine may 
contain any quantity of mineral from $1 
worth up to, say, $100,000. Accessibility of 
course affects the value of the mineral prod- 
uct, but this is a very different thing from 
"an annual value of location." 

Or to test our conclusion by Ricardo's defi- 
nition of rent as "the excess of value that can 
be produced upon it over what can be pro- 
duced upon the poorest land in use with the 
same exertion, or as we say with the same 
expenditure of labor and capital." Take a 
simple test case. A mining claim "C" con- 
tains $100,000 of cobalt which it costs $10,- 
000 to remove. The adjoining claim "D" 
contains only $10,000 of cobalt, which it costs 
$10,000 to remove. As the net profit on "D" 
is zero, it is, we may assume, "the poorest 
land in use." By this definition the "rent" of 
the claim "C" is $90,000— the excess of value 
of the product over what "D" produces. This 
is of course the purchase price of the cobalt 
as it lies in the mine, assuming that such 
could be known in advance of purchase. Ap- 
plication of the term rent to such "excess 
product" is manifestly absurd. 

This conclusion cannot be affected by the 
fact that in some cases we can ascertain the 
quantity and quality of minerals while "in 
situ." while in other cases we cannot. A mine 
may consist of a site containing only a single 
gold nugget in plain view, or it may con- 
tain the same quantity of gold scattered from 
the centre to the surface of the earth, either 
pure or in various chemical combinations. In 
either case the value of the mine is the mar- 
ket value of the gold less the cost of extrac- 
tion and bringing to market, and this is evi- 
dently true in aU cases. 

Comparisons with adjoining sites may 
sometimes be useful in estimating the quan- 
tity and quality of minerals in a given site. 
This may give some indication of the value of 
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the produet and this is no doubt what was 
in mind when the writer of the above article 
says that ''a fair estimate may be made by 
comparisons/' In the vast majority of cases, 
however, it is clearly impracticable to ''de- 
termine in advance the productive capacity/' 

The ''practicable compromise'' recom- 
mended in said article is in effect an admis- 
sion of the non-existence of rental value of a 
mine. If the "rental value" can be deter- 
mined at all it may be done now as well 
as at any future time. If a "part of the 
rental value" is to be taken what fraction 
shall be taken? Is the same fraction to be 
taken of the "rental value" of all mines or is 
a different standard to be used in each indi- 
vidual case? If a uniform standard is 
adopted of what values shall the fraction be 
taken? How shall we know when we have 
absorbed the whole '"rental value" in the 
tax, or when we have exceeded the "rental 
value." No doubt a small amount may be 
levied and called a "rent" as is done in our 
Canadian mining statutes, but calling it a 
"rent" does not make it so. These perplexi- 
ties evidently arise from the false assump- 
tion that mines have a true rental value, and 
disappear as soon as we admit that the 
"rental value" of a mine is a pure myth. 

Recognition of this truth simplifies our 
problem. Mines having no true "rental 
value," a periodic tax plan is inappropriate. 
Whatever plan is adopted it must be one deal- 
ing with the mineral itself. As the mineral 
cannot be effectively dealt with after aliena- 
tion of the lands, the title to the lands should 
remain in the state, and title to all mineral 
lands that have been alienated should be 
resumed by the state. The mineral products 
may then be extracted and applied directly 
by the state for its own purposes, as, for ex- 
ample, gold for currency, cement for gov- 
ernment buildings, bridges and highways, 
etc. Or in the case of minerals required 
for private purposes the state may sell the 
minerals direct to the consumer. Where this 
is done the state must evidently perform all 
steps necessary to ascertain the quantity and 
quality of mineral sold so as to determine 
the proper market price. Sale in some cases 
might be made without removing the mineral, 
as in the case of a salt bed or coal vein situ- 
ated upon the surface of the site. In other 



cases removal and various means of meas- 
urement and analysis must be used. 

These proposals constitute an important 
limitation of the sphere of the Singletax, and 
an addition to the province of State Social- 
ism, the "bete notr" of the Singletaxer. The 
Singletaxer in conceding this field to the 
Socialist is still supreme in the vastly greater 
and more valuable area in which true ground 
rent arises. A correct appreciation of the 
fact that the "rental value" of a mine is a 
mere phantom will, it is conceived, clari^ 
this foggy department of the "dismal 
science." It will further help to unite the 
splendid but at present discordant enthusi- 
asms of the Singletax and Socialist schools 
and will greatly increase the effectiveness of 
the big drive upon their common enemy. 



NEWS OF THE WEEK 

Week ending September 25 

CoBgrMtional I>oiBf • 

In a letter to the Conference Committee of the 
House and Senate on the reyenue biU dated Septem- 
ber 16, Amos Pinchot called attention to the propo- 
sitions put forward at the beginning of the war for 
a pay-as-you-go poUcy and conscription of wealth. 
He said further in part: 

We went personally before the Ways and Means 
and Finance Committees and begged these gentle- 
men to remember, in framing the revenue bill, that, 
while rich men and large corporations are making 
immense, in fact quite unparalleled profits oat of 
the war, the rank and file of the American people, 
who must do the fighting and produce the vast 
quantities of supplies which, at this time, are 
at least as necessary as armies, are not making 
anything out of the war. In fact, they are grow- 
ing steadily poorer on account of runaway prices 
extending to almost every article that the aver- 
age family has to buy. And finally, we tried and 
tried again to make our wise and experienced 
legislators realize what one might suppose would 
be plain enough to any sane adult, whose mind was 
not twisted by self-interest—that it is against 
human nature for a man to fight cheerfully, if he 
sees the cause, for which he is giving his life's 
blood, used by other men (yes, by our "best people," 
by the most wealthy, powerful and patriotic-spoken 
citlsens in the land) for sordid and unpatriotic 
purposes. . . . 

It is up to every real American citisen to see 
to it that the war is conducted honorably, and not 
degraded into a golden business opportunity for a 
small minority of unpatriotic persons. 

Neither the United States nor any other oonntrr 
can carry on a war which will xnake the world saf« 
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for democracy and for plutocracy at the same time. 
If the war is to serve God, it cannot serve Mam- 
mon. And any man who tries to make it do both 
18 not merely attempting the impossible; he is 
fighting his own country in the most effective 
way. . . . 

But what makes it more serious, and this is 
the condition to which I want to call your atten- 
tion, is that some of our principal financiers and 
captains of industry, who have been called by 
the Ctovemment to serve upon the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, are the main offenders in the un- 
patriotic business of discrediting the war by com- 
mercializing it. In close co-operation with the 
Govemmeht, In daily conference with our highest 
executive offlcers, these men are combining two ir- 
reconcilable functions. They are sitting in the 
morning as foremost patriots, actively directing 
the mobilization of America's resources, and they 
are spending their afternoons in taking advantage 
of the necessity of the people and the Ctovemment 
by making legalized, but none the less destructive, 
financial raids upon them — raids so profitable as 
to make us look back, almost with gratitude, at 
the comparative moderation of American profiteers 
during the Civil War. 

He then appended a list of members of the Council 
of National Defense who are making money out of 
the war. The list mentions Julius Rosenwald, B. J. 
Berwind. J. J. Storrow, S. M.. Vauclain, P. C. Pratt, 
Theo. N. Vail, W. D. Simmons, N. C. Kingsbury, J. 
F. McBlwaiif, A. B. Thlelens, Andrew Fletcher, W. O. 
Garrltt, Charles P. Hall, Julius Kessler, William H. 
Nichols, Horace Baker, William Hamlin Childs, John 
D. Ryan, James McLean, Charles M. MacNelll, Elbert 
H. Gary, E. A. S. Clarke, Ambrose Monell, Murry Gug- 
wnholm, Thos. P. Manvllle, Charles M. Schwab, Chaa. 
W. Baker, N. Bruce MacKelvle, Charles P. Brooker, R. 
L. Aggaslz. B. C. Lufkln, P. A. S. Pranklln and Moses 
U Shuttleworth. The combined earnings of concerna 
in which these men are Interested showed In 1916 an 
excess of $640,083,669 over the pre-war average, and 
such figures as are available for 1917 Indicate that 
profits will be much larger this year. An estimate 
of $1,200,000,000 does not seem excessive and for all 
war-profiting concerns $3,600,000,000 seems a fair 
estimate of this year's excess profits. He further 
Bald: 

As for the worklngman, take the case of Phelps, 
Dodge ft Co. in Arizona. Their mines were the 
scene of the activities of the I. W. W., who in 
BlBbee urged the employes to strike. The net 
earnings of Phelps. Dodge & Co. in the pre-war 
period averaged $7,442,339 a year. In 1916. the 
net earnings were $21,974,263. God knows what 
they will be this year. Does any intelligent man 
suppose that, if Phelps, Dodge & Co., Instead of 
taking the $14,000,000 above average earnings out of 
the people and the Government, liad sold copper 
at a reasonable price or paid their employee a f^r 
share of their abnormal profits, there would have 
been any labor troubles In their district? If they 
had done this. Instead of acting the unpatriotic 
part of greedy war profiteers, neither the I. W. W. 
hor any other labor organization in the world 



could have persuaded the men to make trouble for 
their employers. The deportation of I. W. W. 
leaders from Bisbee was ill advised. 

If somebody fiad to he deported on account of 
the strike, it should have been those who were 
truly responsible for it — and they were not at Bis- 
bee. 

Again, suppose the wage-earner is an employe, 
of the U. S. Steel corporation. His employer is 
, netting about $550,000,000 this year as against the 
pre-war average of $63,500,000. This, too, is an 
invitation to strike for more pay. If the employes 
do so, however, they are denounced by the press 
as undesirable citizens under the infiuence of the 
kaiser's money. The Government and Mr. Gompers 
descend on the plant at the lunch hour and say, 
"Boys, be patriotic, don't strike. We are at war; 
this is no time for discord. Capital and labor must 
fight hand in hand. You and your employers must 
have only one thought till the war is over, and 
that thought is to make the world safe for dem- 
ocracy, irrespective of sordid personal gain. 

I need not remind you that not only the Govern- 
ment, but numerous private associations, are trying 
to stamp out public criticism of the war. The De- 
partment of Justice is organizing raids upon speak- 
ers, political organizations and labor groups. 
Judges and police magistrates are imposing heavy 
sentences for alleged disloyalty. A few days ago 
a New York police magistrate stated, as a reason 
for sentencing a street speaker to a term in the 
workhouse, the fact that he was guilty of speaking 
disrespectfully of the part our great corporations 
are playing In the war. Conventions even are being 
held by nervous patriots to emphasize loyalty, 
unity, belief in the war; and prominent individuals 
like Mr. BUhu Root are going about the country 
advising the Government to incarcerate its critics, 
or string them to lamp posts that democracy may 
live; while In editorial rooms the dictionaries are 
being thumbed for fresh adjectives with which to 
denounce our objectors and iconoclasts. 

On September 19 the House passed the Trading- 
Wlth-The-Enemy bill, already passed by the Senate. 
The provision was amended which required German 
language papers to print English translations in par- 
allel columns of criticism of the (Government. The 
amendment applies to all papers printed in a lan- 
guage other than English, but relieves them of print- 
ing of translations in parallel columns, requiring in- 
stead that these be filed with the local postmaster. 
[See current volume, page 916.] 

The House passed on September 21 the $11,538,000,- 
000 bond bill, which had passed the Senate. 

At the memorial session on September 16 for Sen- 
ator Lane of Oregon, one of the eleven "willful men." 
denounced for preventing passage of the "Armed 
Neutrality" bill. Senators who had favored the meas- 
ure praised his courage and patriotism. Senator 
Chamberlain of Oregon, said: 

His attitude with respect to armed neutrality and 

the war with the Imperial German Government 
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proTed more than any of his public acts hia great 
moral courage. He was at variance with the 
great majority of his colleagues, and did not fear 
to giTe expression to his yiews. He hated war, and 
his tender heart and the horror of bloodshed led 
him to hope that a crisis might be ayerted.. But 
his motives were misunderstood by enemies and 
friends alike, with the result that he was most 
brutally and unjustly assailed by many of the pub- 
lic Journals throughout the country. The injustice 
of these attacks, in my opinion, made acute a dis- 
ease that was lurking in his system, and unques- 
tionably hastened his death. He was charged with 
engaging in a filibuster against the armed neutral- 
ity bill, which was wholly unmerited. He was 
charged with treachery to his country which was 
entirely untrue. 
Said Senator Jones of Washington: 

Men of his stamp and courage are esse n tial to 
a republic. The success of representative govern- 
ment depends not only upon the wisdom but upon 
the courage of those intrusted with authority. 
Senator Husting of Wisconsin, said: 

Like Henry George, he was for men . . .Sen- 
ator Lane was patriotic. He loved his country; he 
loved its institutions; he loved its democracy. 

Before the House Committee on Mines on Septem- 
ber 18, Congresswoman Jeannette Rankin charged 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company with checking 
the production of copper through refusal to negotiate 
with its employes. She declared that the company 
discharges men who complain of working conditions 
or attempt to Join a union. At election times it. 
coerces the men to support its candidates. She de- 
manded that the Government take over and operate 
the corporation's property. 

Woman suffrage won a preliminary victory in the 
House on September 24, on a vote to create a Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage. It carried by 181 to 107. 
This is regarded as a test of strength on the Federal 
amendment. 

That a Joker was inserted in the enemy trading bill 
is charged by Senator Norrls, of Nebraska. The 
Joker makes the Postmaster General an irresponsible 
censor of the press. A paragraph so drawn as to ap- 
pear at first glance to apply only to foreign language 
papers, contains at the end the following: 
and it shall be unlawful for any person, firm, cor- 
poration, or association to transport, carry, or 
otherwise publish or distribute the same, or to 
transport, carry, or otherwise distribute any mat- 
ter which is non-mailable by the provisions of the 
act relating to espionage, approved June 15, 1917. 
This it is claimed, empowers the Postmaster Gen- 
eneral to declare any matter unmailable under the 
espionage act, regardless of what reason he may have 
therefor and regardless of the language in which it 
may be printed. 

Prodoeers and Canramert Meet 

Held under auspice? of the Fanners Nonpartisan 
licague with the co-operation of the American Fed- 



eration of Labor and other industrial organizations, 
the National Producers and Consumers Convoition 
In session at St Paul from September 18 to 20, adopts 
od a platform dealing with exceedingly many sub- 
jects. After declaring that political democracy is 
but a means to industrial democracy, the preamble 
pledges "Our lives, our fortunes and our sacred hon- 
or to our country and our flag in this, our war,'* 
and declares that, true to the ideals of their fathers 
and single in the purpose to make the world safe f6r 
democracy, politically and industrially, the farmers 
of sixteen States and labor unionists of eleven 
States "do hereby reaffirm our unalterable losraHy 
and allegiance to pur fellow citizens and our Gov- 
emmoit in this world struggle and in their every 
need." Support is pledged to the Government in its 
great task of regulating the food supply, price fixing 
and dealing with profiteering. The profiteers are 
roundly condemned. 

The Government is urged to take speedy steps 
to see that the substantial reduction in the price 
of wheat is passed on to the consumers. If this can- 
not be done, then the Government is urged to take 
over the whole wheat fiour and bread business, from 
farmer to oonsumer. 

The Government is urged to lend money to farah 
ers who lack funds to buy seed wheat, to dispense 
with the services of middlemen in buying wheat, to 
Imitate the French zone system of dealing with 
wheat and fiour prices, and to make the milling 
value of wheat the basic test of price and grade. 

The Government is urged to take the profits of 
war and the surplus of production "as it comes to 
the surface through swollen dividends and incomes" 
and apply them* to pay for the war while it is being 
fought, instead of borrowing. 
The following planks appear among others: 

We favor direct political action through the in- 
iative, referendum and recall of elected ofllcials 
with the right of all citizens to equal participation 
in all elections. 

As a means of raising war revenue we earnestly 
urge the conscription of such wealth as it may be 
found possible to conscript without hampering the 
operation of industry necessary to the support of 
the civilian population as well as the maintenance 
of army and navy to the highest efficiency and 
as regular war revenue sources we urged the levy 
of a two per cent, tax upon the value of all unused 
or inadequately used land, whether in city or rural 
districts and income taxes levied upon all incomes 
in excess of f2,000, so that the total net income of 
any individual shall not exceed $100,000 per annum. 
We declare for public ownership of public util- 
ities, and that all of the great basic industries are 
public utilities, and further, we do emphatically 
endorse the resolutions of the miners of Butte in 
favor of Government operation of the copper mines. 
We heartily endorse the principle of labor union- 
ism, and we urge that the closest possible affiliation 
and friendly relations be maintained between or- 
ganized farmers and organized workers in the 
struggle of each industrially and politically. 

We emphatically indorse as betug worthy the 
support of every good and loyal citizen of our 
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country the reply of our CtoYemment to the Pope's 
peace appeal, and we commend and approve of our 
Qoyemment's efforts to infbrm the Qerman people 
that our war is not a war for their injury, but 
for the establishment of that liberty without which 
all liberty and democracy is unsafe, and we pledge 
our support and approve all further efforts to 
unite our Government and its Allies behind this 
clear statement of our purposes, in order that the 
war may not continue one day longer than is nec- 
essary to attain the noble objects of the American 
people. 

The number of delegates as stated in press dis- 
patches to have been "several thousand" representing 
organizations with a combined membership exceeding 
3.000,000. An address of welcome was made by 
Mayor V. R. Trome of St Paul. In opening the 
first session President A- C. Townley of Farmers 
Nonpartisan League said in part: 

There is a great difference between our patriot- 
ism, the patriotism of the men who toil that the 
profiteers may make four billions of dollars, and 
the patriotism of the men who make the billions. 
While the f&rmers and other producers have been 
raising crops to feed the armies of liberty, making 
ships and munitions and implements of war, a lot 
of gentlemen have been spending their ample leis- 
we in announcing their patriotism. When you 
work sixteen hours a day for liberty and democ- 
racy you haven't much time or will to wave the 
flag. . . . 

It Is our duty to support the government in its 
efforts to fix prices, and if it were not for the 
patriotism of iron and steel and coal and flour we 
would have a square deal to-day. Let the Govern- 
ment make those gentlemen produce without profit, 
as it is making us do, and they will quickly say 
to the Government: "Here, take these things. 
We cant use them." And then we shall have Gov- 
ernment ownership. Their patriotism is of the 
kind that it takes war profits to make work. After 
^bese fine gentlemen have been trimmed they will 
have some real patriotism, and the country will 
be ahead that much. 

It will grade about No. 4, at that, but It will not 

be "feed wheat" or "rejected," like the kind they 

bave now. When you take the profit out of war 

BO one will be interested in keeping this war for 

liberty and democracy going any longer than is 

necessary to save them. If it is right to conscript 

your son's life, that most precious life, it Is right 

to conscript the coal and steel that God made. 

. Wr. Townley further said that in consequence of 

•^timations that interests opposed to the (Jovemment 

'"e financing the Nonpartisan League, he has written 

'^ the Department of Justice asking that It examine 

I^^ League's books and records, and stated further 

'" bis letter: 

We hereby challenge the National Security 
League, the National Defence League, the Navy 
League and similar organizations to make the 
same offer officially as we do to the Department 
0' Justice, and respectfully ask the Department of 
^Wice to give the widest publicity to all facts it 
**c«rtains regarding our activities and financing 



and the findings with reference to above-named 

organisations. 

Congressman John M. Baer said in part: 

To allow monopolistic concerns to fatten on the 
world's misery and at the same time to stab at the 
most vital nerve in the economic system is like an 
unskilled surgeon cutting the main artery in the 
body to cure a toothache. I believe that your Con- 
gressmen should see that food and other profiteers, 
the real traitors in this time of stress, should be 
made to pay the money cost of this war. Wealth 
must be compelled to pay the money cost of the 
war, for the common people haven't the money to 
give. But the soldiers should not be made to pay 
the inunense taxes after their return with bodies 
maimed and broken in the service of their coun- 
try. 

Senator La Follettee addressed a mass meeting 
attended by 10,000 at the close of the conference. 
Press reports show that his address was vigorously 
applauded, but his statements were so obviously 
garbled in the dispatches that no report can be fairly 
made, other than that he spoke on war issues. 
Mayor Van Lear of Minneapolis, also addressed the 
meeting. Among others who addressed the conven- 
tion or the mass meeting were Congressman Young 
of North Dakota, J. M. Hogan, Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture of North Dakota, J. M. Anderson, president 
of the Equity Cooperative Exchange, Bx-Senator J. 
L McLaurIn of South Carolina, Senator W. E. Borah 
of Idaho, George P. Fischer of the Illinois Typo- 
graphical Union. Congresswoman Jeannette Rankin, 
Judge Eli Torrance of Minneapolis, President H. J. 
Waters of the Kansas Agricultural College, Jacob 
Panken of New York City, Joseph Gilbert of St 
Paul, W. C. Colver of the Federal Trade Commission, 
Senator Gronna of North Dakota, George P. Hamp- 
ton and others. A speech by J. P. Coughlin, presi- 
dent of the Central Labor Union of Brooklyn on 
"What Labor Wants" was vigorously approved by 
farmers and labor unionists. 

Business Men's ConTention 

At the convention of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce in Atlantic City on September 18, Sec- 
retary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane delivered 
an address on the war, declaring that we fear Ger- 
many and that Gemany must give up hope of mas- 
tering the world with explosives and intrigue. On 
September 19, Food Administrator Herbert C. Hoover 
addressed the meeting, declaring that "one looming 
shadow of the war is the drift toward Socialism." 
and he warned the business men that Socialism will 
come "unless we can prove the economic soundness 
and willingness for service of our commercial Insti- 
tutions." Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson 
spoke on the foUowinsr day. He said that there is 
unrest principally because the story has gone forth, 
in the iron and steel industry, for instance, that 
employers are making a profit of from 200 to 400 
per cent., and similar conditions exist in shipbulldine, 
mlnlns: and other lines. He said that the real rea- 
son business men wish to deal with employes as in- 
dividuals is because that gives the employer tfie ad- 
vantage. Speaking further, he said: 

So far as the employe is concerned he may ap- 
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predate your generosity, admire your charity In 
the housing conditions and other fine surround- 
ings in which you place him; but perhaps he 
would rather live in a log cabin« a home of his 
own, and on hominy of his own production than 
live in a palace and feel that it came from charity. 
The employe wants the right and privilege of do- 
ing something for himself. Now, you employers 
have the advantage of experience. Your contact 
with the world gives you a broader view than the 
employe can possibly have. It is only when he has 
the opportunity of selecting skilled men to speak 
for him that he comes anywhere near you in ad- 
vantages. 

Resolutions were adopted on September 21, de- 
manding legislation that will give the Government 
control of any business it desires to regulate and call- 
ing for an arbitration board for industrial disputes 
and binding members of the Chamber to accept its 
decisions. Profiteering was denounced, and the pas- 
sage of the Webb-Pomerene bill was demanded ex- 
empting export trade from operation of the anti- 
trust law. 

Public Ownership Cool ereace 

A national Public Ownership Conference has been 
called to meet at Chicago on November 26, 26 and 
27 as a result of a referendum vote by the Public 
Ownership League of America. All friends of mu- 
nicipal and public ownership are urged to attend. 
The object is to bring together advocates of the 
principle to 'study public utility problems and con- 
sider ways and means of advancing the cause. 
Among subjects for discussion are the proposals of 
the Federal Trade Commission for public ownership 
of railways and mines, postalization of telegraph and 
telephone and conservation of natural resources. 
Among the speakers who have agreed to come are 
David J. Lewis, Florence Kelley, Louis F. Post, Gif- 
ford Pinchot, R. F. Pettlgrew, A. M. Todd. Judson 
King, Walter J. Millard, Herbert S. Bigelow, Mayor 
Daniel W. Hoan of Milwaukee, Charles Zueblin, F. 
F. Ingram, Benjamin C. Marsh and others. Full in- 
formation is to be had from the Public Ownership 
I^eague, Carl Thompson, Secretary, 4131 N. Keeler 
Ave., Chicago. 

Local Primaries 

Primary elections for local nominations were held 
throughout New York and Pennsylvania on Septem- 
ber 19. In New York City Mayor Mitchel. Fusionist, 
succeeded on the face of the returns in getting the 
Republican nomination by a majority of 322 over 
Senator William Bennett Bennett has demanded 
a recount, a petition for his nomination as an in- 
dependent is in circulation. The Mayor lost in 
Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond Boroughs. He won 
in Manhattan and The Bronx. Judge John F. Hylan, 
Tammany candidate, was nominated by the Demo- 
crats without opposition. The Socialists nominated 
Morris Hillquitt. 

s • 

In Philadelphia the fight for supremacy In the Re- 
publican party between the Vare and McNichol fac- 
tions led to assaults on two McNichol leaders and 
murder of a policeman, who had gone to their rescue. 



llie crime turned out to have been conHnitted by one 
of a group of gunmen imported from New York City 
for election work. Mayor Smith, a Vare adherent, 
who though warned of impending trouble, had re- 
fused to take preventive measures, was arrested for 
complicity in the murder and held under $10,000 bail. 
The McNichol faction triumphed at the election in 
the very ward where the ruffianly tactics were enr- 
ployed. 

Socialist candidates for councilmen received the 
heaviest vote at the primaries in Erie and in New 
Castle, Pa. At Reading, though not highest, their 
vote was high enough to put all of their candidates 
on the ballot for the first time. 

Postal Dopotism Continaes 

Although The American Socialist, official organ of 
the Socialist party, has ceased publication and its 
circulation has been taken over by the Eye^pener, 
published in Chicago, the Post Office Department haa 
withheld its sanction to the transfer for a month 
and it is still withholding it The reason given for 
the delay on August 28, was that the Department be- 
lieved that the American Socialist was still being 
published. An affidavit was then submitted to the effect 
that it had ceased publication, but nothing further 
was heard. Finally the Free Press Defense League 
took the matter up with ttie Department in Wash- 
ington and was informed that Solicitor W. H. Lamar 
is still investigating the matter, although he has had 
all facts in his possession for some time. 

Labor Matters 

To settle the labor troubles in the West. President 
Wilson appointed a commission on September 20. 
The commission consists of Secretary of Labor Wil- 
liam B. Wilson, J. L. Spangler of Pennsylvania. 
Vemer Z. Reed of Colorado. John H. Walker of ni- 
inois, and E. P. Marsh of Washington. 

A temporary settlement of the San Francisco ship- 
yard strike was reached on September 23. The terms 
have not been made public. The men had demanded 
a 50 per cent increase or a minimum wage of $6 a 
day. The employers had ofTered a ten per cent In- 
crease. A temporary schedule was agreed to pending 
final adjudication by the Federal Board of Concilia- 
tion. The settlement was brought about by Gavin 
McNab, a local attorney, as special representative of 
the Federal Shipping Board. 
s s 

Delegates of Federal employes met in Washington 
on September 19 and formed a national union affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor. A 
reclassification of the service in the interest of 
farmers, a f 3 a day minimum wage, and pensions 
for superannuated employes were favored. The con- 
vention also endorsed woman suffrage, the initiative 
and referendum and the eight-hour day. 

Mexico 

A dispatch of September 18 says that General 
Francisco Villa has offered to surrender to the Car- 
ranza general in Chihuahua on condition of being 
granted full amnesty and that his men receive the 
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honors of war. The offer has been forwarded to the 
War D^tartment at the City of Mexico. 

Rotiia 

A Petrograd dispatch of September 19 says that 
the growing power of the Bolsheyiki element in the 
Soldiers' and Workmen's Council is causing concern. 
Their program, it is reported, would exclude all prop- 
erty owners from a voice In the Qovernment The 
Executive Committee of the Council has resigned 
owing to adoption of radical resolutions by a large 
majority of the delegates, but the retiring members 
intend to offer themselves for re-election and thus 
make an issue of the matter. 

European War 

The most prominent events of the week in con- 
nection with the war are the replies of Germany and 
Austria to the Pope's peace proposal. Both were pub- 
lished on September 22. Germany's reply is signed 
by Chancellor Michaelis. It claims that the Kaiser 
has always favored peace and then goes on to say: 
Appreciating the importance of his Holiness's 
declaration, the Imperial Ctovemment has not failed 
to submit the suggestion contained therein to earn- 
est and scrupulous examination. Special measures, 
which the Government has taken in closest contact 
with representatives of the German people, for dis- 
cussing and answering the questions raised prove 
how earnestly it desires, in accordance with his 
Holiness's desires and the peace resolution of the 
Reichstag on July 19, to find a practical basis for 
a Just and lasting peace. 

The Imperial Qovernment greets with special 
sympathy the leading idea of the peace appeal 
wherein his Holiness clearly expresses the con- 
viction that in the future the material power of 
anns must be superseded by the moral power of 
right. We are also convinced that the sick body 
of human society can only be healed by fortifying 
its moral strength of right. From this would fol- 
low, according to his Holiness's view, the simul- 
taneous diminution of the armed forces of all states 
and the institution of obligatory arbitration for 
international disputes. 

We share his Holiness's view that definite rules 
and a certain safeguard for a simultaneous and 
^^iprocal limitation of armaments on land, on 
sea, and in the air, as well as for the true freedom 
of the community on high seas, are the things, in 
^r«attng which the new spirit that in the future 
should prevail in international relations should 
find first hopeful expression. The task would then 
of itself arise to decide international differences of 
opinion, not by the use of armed forces, but by 
t^^aceful methods, especially by arbitration, whose 
high peace-producing effect we together with his 
Holiness fully recognize. 

The Imperial Government will in this respect 
support every proposal compatible with the vital 
interest of the German Empire and people. 

Germany, owing to her geographical situation 
^d economic requirements, has to rely on peace- 
^1 intercourse with her neighbors and with dis- 
^nt countries. No people, therefore, has more 



reason than the German people to wish that in- 
stead of universal hatred and battle that a concil- 
iatory fraternal spirit should prevail between na- 
tions. If the nations are guided by this spirit it 
will be recognized to their advantage that the im- 
portant thing is to lay more stress upon that 
which unites them in their relations. They will 
also succeed in settling individual points of con- 
flict which are still undecided, in such a way that 
conditions of existence will be created which will 
be satisfactory to every nation and thereby a 
repetition of this great worid catastrophe would 
appear impossible. 

Only on this condition can a lasting peace be 
founded which would promote an intellectual rap- 
prochement and a return to the economic prosper- 
ity of human society. This serious and sincere 
conviction encourages our confidence that our 
enemies also may see a suitable basis in the ideas 
submitted by his Holiness for approaching nearer 
to the reparation of future peace under conditions 
corresponding to a spirit of reasonableness and to 
the situation in Europe. 

The Austrian reply is signed by Emperor Charles. 
It compliments the Pope most highly, expresses a 
strong desire that the war may end, declares that 
"The future arrangement of the world must be based 
on the elimination of armed forces, on the moral 
force of right and on the rule of international justice 
and loyalty endorses the Pope's suggestions of re- 
striction of armaments ''gradually to a fixed limit, 
and whereby the seas, which rightly belong to all 
the nations of the earth, may be freed from dom- 
ination or paramountcy, and be opened equally for 
the use of all,' and advocates compulsory arbitra- 
tion of international disputes. It then states: 

If, as we most heartily desire, agreements should 
be arrived at between the belligerents which would 
realize this sublime idea and thereby give security 
to the Austro-Hungarian monarchy for its unham- 
pered future development, it can then not be dif- 
ficult to find a satisfactory solution of the other 
questions which still remain to be settled between 
the belligerents in a spirit of justice, and of a 
reasonable consideration of the conditions for ex- 
istence of both parties. 

If the nations of the earth were to enter, with 
a desirable peace, into negotiations with one an- 
other in the sense of your Holiness's proposals, 
then peace could blossom forth from them. The 
nations could attain complete freedom of move- 
ment on the high seas, heavy material burdens 
could be taken from them, and new sources of 
prosperity opened to them. 

Guided by a spirit of moderation and concilia- 
tion, we see in the proposals of your Holiness 
a suitable basis for initiating negotiations with a 
view to preparing a peace, just to all and lasting, 
and we earnestly hope our present enemies may be 
animated by the same ideas. In this spirit we 
beg that the Almighty may bless the work of 
peace begun by your Holiness. 

Gains were made by the British on an eight-mile 
front at Ypres on September 20. The German re- 
port admits that they were compelled to retreat. 
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Elsewhere on the Western front fighting has made 
little change. On the Italian front an Austrian at- 
tack on the Trentino district was repulsed on Sep- 
tember 21. The Rumanians reported on September 
19 a successful storming of a height south of 
Groiechti, m the Ocana region. On the Russian front 
the Germans have made a further advance, taking 
the town of Jacobetadt, on the Drina, on September 
22. [See current volume, page 917.] 

British lossob from submarine attacks for the 
week ending September 16 were 62,000 tons, as 
against a weekly average for August of 118,000 tons; 
for July of 116,000, and for the six months since 
the warfare began in February of 185,000. 

Another air raid on England took place on Sep- 
tember 24. Airplanes appeared in different parts of 
Kent and Sussex and some reached London. Cas- 
ualties reported are 6 killed and 20 injured. 

By a vote of 28 to 1 the Senate of Argentina de- 
clared on September 19 for breaking ofT diplomatic 
relations with Germany. The Chamber of Deputies 
was about to vote on the resolutions on September 
28 when Foreign Minister Pueyrredon presented a 
report from the Argentina Minister at Berlin inform- 
ing him that Chancellor Michaelis disapproved of 
Luxburg's suggestion concerning sinking without 
leaving a trace of Argentina vessels. The minister 
further stated: "There is no doubt, therefore, that 
the German Bmpire condemns the conduct of Lux- 
burg, whose opinions were purely personal, and it 
disapproves absolutely. Tou may be sure the Ger- 
man Government will fiithfuUy keep its promises." 
Another note from the minister denies the truth of 
the report that the Kaiser sent Luxburg a message 
of approval. On receipt of this information the 
Chamber of Deputies postponed action. 

On September 21, Secretary of State Lansing gave 
out the following message: 

The Secretary of Stote issues the following mes- 
sage from Ambassador von Bernstorff to the Ber- 
lin Foreign Office, dated January 22, 1917: 

I request authority to pay out up to 50,000 (fifty 
thousand) dollars in order as on former occasions 
to influence Congress through the organization you 
know of, which can perhaps prevent war. 

I am beginning in the meantime to act ac- 
cordingly. 

In the above circumstances a public official Ger- 
man declaration in favor of Ireland is highly de- 
sirable, in order to gain the support of Irish in- 
fluence here. 

On the following day the Commitee on Public In- 
formation made a statement regarding evidence of 
disbursements in the United States having been found 
among the papers of Wolf von Igel. These papers 
are said to show that money was paid to militant 
advocates of Irish independence in the United States, 
and to pro-German publications. The committee 
♦mentions by name the Gaelic American and Fair 
Play as papers where editors are alleged to have 



received money. Judge Cohalan, of New York City, 
is charged with having urged in AprU, 1916, that aid 
be given by Germany to the revolutionists in Ire- 
land. Jeremiah O'Leary and George Sylvester 
Viereck are also charged with similar plotting. 

On September 28, Secretary Lansing disclosed that 
the Rumanian authorities had discovered in the 
German legation at Bucharest boxes of explosives 
and microbes. This was immediately after the 
country had declared war and the legation was in 
charge of the American minister. Enclosed in the 
Inside of a box of microbes was a note as follows: 
Inclosed 4 small bottles for horses and 4 for 
cattle. Utilisation as formerly stipulated. Each 
phial Bufllces for 200 head. If possible, to be ad- 
ministered directly into the animals' mouths, other- 
wise into their fodder. We ask for a small report 
about successes obtained there, and in case of good 
results the presence for one day of M. K — would 
be required. 

NOTES 

— The Daylight Saving Act of Australia has been 
repealed. 

— Rates on the State-owned railways of New South 
Wales and Victoria have been increased 10 per cent. 
In the case of coal when carried in privately owned 
cars the advance has been made 15 per cent In 
Sydney the lowest street railway fare has been in- 
creased to three cents. It has hitherto been two 
cents. The charges of four cents and six cents for 
long trips remain as before. Interstate railroad 
passenger ftoes between Sydney and Melbourne, and 
Sydney and Brisbane remain the same. 

— The value of church property in the United 
States exempt from taxation in 1916 was $1,650,000,- 
000, according to Director Samuel L. Rogers of the 
United States Census Bureau. 

— The House of Keys, the local legislature of the 
Isle of Man, has protested against the veto by the 
British Treasury Department of a bill it has passed 
levying an inheritance tax.. The proceeds of this 
tax were to be applied to old-age pensions. The 
House of Keys claims the right of other self-govern- 
ing parts of the Empire to raise local revenue for 
the island in whatever way it may see fit. 

— The Dutch authorities at The Hague, in order 
to conserve the coal supply have ruled that the gas 
pressure in that city be reduced between the hours of 
four and nine p. m. each day to such a degree that 
it cannot be used for warming or cooking purposes. 
Street car companies must reduce the amount of 
coal used for generating purposes to 75 per cent, of 
July consumption. 

— Governor Ferguson of Texas was convicted on 
September 22 of misappropriation of funds by the 
State Senate. This sustains 10 of 21 charges made 
in impeachment proceedings. The vote against the 
Governor was 27 to 4. 

— ^Mrs. Robert Lansing, wife of the Secretary of 
State, has been elected secretary of the National 
Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage and an- 
nounced her acceptance on September 22. 
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—The price of copper was fixed at 23H cento per 
pound by President Wilson on September 20 after a 
conference with operators, who agreed to exert every 
effort to keep up production, sell at the same price 
to public and goyernment, and refrain from reducing 
wages. 

—After A conference with the Food Administration 
Board on September 20, beet sugar producers agreed 
to make the retail price of sugar after October 15, 
eight cento a pound. The price to wholesalers will 
be 7^ cento. 

— Exploitotion of the American flag for profiteer- 
ing was charged by the Federal Trade Commission 
on September 21 against the Association of Flag 
Makers of America, which includes 20 of the largest 
manufacturers in the country. The Commission 
claimB that the association has violated the "unfair 
competition" clause of the Anti-Trust law. 

—In reply to an inquiry from the War Department 
as to terms on which his assembling plant at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetto, mig^t be had by the Oov- 
omment, Henry Ford telegraphed: "No rent; toke 
it" 

—The British House of Commons has by an over- 
whelming majority voted for the abolition of the 
Grill, described by the International Woman Suffrage 
News as "that tangible indignity behind which wom- 
en auditors In the House of Commons have so long 
been compelled to sit" 

—The Swedish elections ended on September 24. 
Exact figures of the new Parliament are lacking, but 
Liberals and Socialisto made extreme gains and will 
bave a large majority in the lower house. No an- 
nouncement has yet been made by the Cabinet, which 
is Conservative, that it will retire. 

—The prize of a free college course offered by the 
Delaware Singletox Association for the best essay on 
Singletox by a high school student was awarded on 
September 20 to Miss Violet E. Morris, of Harrington, 
Delaware. This is the second year the prize has been 
awarded. It was won last year by Miss Louise A. 
Nelson, also of Harrington. 



PRESS OPINIONS 

The Shame of America's Jadidary 

New York Qlohe, September 15.— The time has ar- 
rived for every serious-minded, patriotic American to 
take note of the Mooney case in San Francisco. This 
^eek the Supreme Court of California has affirmed 
the regularity of the sentence of death pronounced 
against Mooney after a farcical trial. . . . Mooney 
is innocent of the crime charged against him. . . . 
He is the victim of a group of wild men, controlled 
^7 the fiercest kind of class hatred, who happen tem- 
porarily to be in control of San Francisco's Judicial 
machinery. The testimony given against him is ad- 
mitted to be a mass of crude perjury. It is 
contradicted by the most convincing evidence and by 
documents and circumstances whose weight no one 
challenges. The case thus appeals to every lover 
of law and order who realizes that it will go ill 



with this country when confidence is lost in the 
courts. The accusation thus entered against the 
courts of San Francisco is not a matter of opinion. 
It is a Judgment entered by a regularly empanelled 
Jury. Against Mooney's wife was brought the same 
charge that was brought against him. The case 
against her was the same as that against him. The 
witnesses who swore that they saw him in a taxicab 
with a suitcase near the scene of the explosion 
swore that she rode by his side. The Jury in her 
case rejected the testimony as false. If false as 
to the one defendant it was false as to the other. 
Mooney has been brought under the shadow of the 
gallows not because h,e is a murderer, but because he 
sought to organize a strike on the San Francisco 
street railways. A powerful corporation, whose rec- 
ord has been one of corruption and crime, vowed to 
•'get" him. Its detectives "framed up" the testimony, 
controlled the district attomesr's office, and packed 
the Jury. . . . The case, moreover, has an intemsr 
tional aspect When the American mission was in 
Russia a meeting to protest against the crime was 
held. The leaders of Russia are not likely to have 
faith in America as a land of democratic Justice and 
freedom if Mooney swings. They ascribe the capital- 
istic prosecution of him as comparable to the race 
savagery of which we complained when Beiliss was 
en trial. . . . Our influence in Russia will be 
greatly decreased if we do not see that Justice is done, 
and this will make it more difficult to win the war. 



BOOKS 

Herbert Speneer. By Hugrh Elliot. Published by 
Henry Holt A Co.. New York. , Price |8. 

An eminent British philosopher has remarked that 
the only sure way to understand a great man is to 
begin by letting oneself go in a complete abandonment 
of blind and uncritical admiration, provided this can 
be done without prejudice to the reaction which must 
come to an independent mind when the time arrives 
for holding the subject of admiration at arm's length, 
for weighing him up, measuring him round, and es- 
timating him in his true proportions; which is per- 
haps but another way of saying that only after we 
have fully appreciated a man's virtues are we quali- 
fied or entitled to pass Judgment upon his faults 
or shortcomings. That Mr. Elliot has run through 
the whole gamut of this experience as a disciple of 
Herbert Spencer would be evident to the reader of 
his book, quite apart from the personal confession 
given in the introduction. Qualified as he thus is 
for the task of "placing" Spencer in his appropriate 
niche in the Temple of Fame, Mr. Elliot has pro- 
duced a book that is satisfactory in every respect, 
and which was urgently required to complete the 
bibliography that has grown around the memory of 
this remarkable man. 

Probably no other genius has ever been the sub- 
ject of such diverse opinions or has been so widely 
misunderstood as the great apostle of the Under- 
standing. From Carlyle's "immeasurable ass!" up 
to the unstinted admiration accorded him by John 
Fiske, all shades and degrees of contempt, indlffer- 
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ence and adulation have been expressed by men as 
well as by manikens. What has been the reason 
of this astonishing fact? So far as the mysterious 
reactions of human minds upon each other can ever 
be understood, an elucidation if not a complete ex- 
planation has been provided in this valuable book. 
Few biographers have had to deal with a character 
so strangely compounded of greatness and some- 
thing that looks like littleness. The theories of 
modem psychology as to the parts played in human 
life by the subliminal mind and the surface-con- 
sciousness respectively must be invoked to throw 
light upon the curiously contradictory combinations 
of colossal achioTcment with habits of idleness, of a 
faculty for soaring among the Immensities and Eter- 
nities, with a certain childish egoism which exudes 
from the pages of that autobiography which Spencer's 
sincerest admirers will wish had never been written. 
Mr. Elliot remarks that while the nineteenth cen- 
tury erred by vastly over-estimating Spencer, the 
Twentieth century is in danger of forgetting him 
altogether. This is unfortunately too true. In his own 
country the reaction towards oblivion had set in 
even before his death in 1903, in commenting upon 
which a French editor remarked that if Mr. Spencer 
had been a celebrated comedian, a distinguished 
athlete, or a champion football player, Brittania 
would have wept profusely, but that being only a 
philosopher she exhibited no signs of grief whatever. 
Time, however, brings men and opinions into their 
true perspective, and it may now appear that the 
temporary occultation from which Spencer's genius 
has suffered has not been due to a deficient appre- 
ciation of philosophers, but to the inevitable reac- 
tion from an almost servile admiration to a too 
cold and critical estimation of his logical aberrations 
and divagations of Judgment. 

Mr. Elliot has undoubtedly laid his finger upon 
what was at once the source of Spencer's strength 
and weakness — his predilection for deductive reason- 
ing. There is ample evidence that, with a facility 
with which few men are endowed, he reached for- 
ward in early life to broad generalizations intuitive- 
ly, and without the necessity of laboriously working 
towards them by the inductive method of observa- 
tion, comparison and interpretation ot facts. These 
generalizations were, for the most part trustworthy, 
and must remain as a perpetual testimony to his 
marvellous instinct for the apprehension of cosmic 
laws. But all special endowments have their own 
attendant dangers, and the danger which follows this 
gift of instinctive generalization is that of making 
the facts fit the theory rather than the theory the 
facts, as is done by the inductive reasoner. And a 
At 111 more subtle danger lies, as Mr. Elliot has In- 
dicated, in the tendency, not to twist or distort tncts 
but to select them; to lay hold of those that agree 
with the generalization and ignore the others, for- 
getful of the truth that one unexplained fact may 
discredit the widest theory. To quote Mr. Elliot 
In illustration: "According to Spencer, the militant 
and industrial regimes are antagonistic; a rapid In- 
dustrial development carries with It an Immense In- 
crease of individual liberty and a reduction in the 
functions of the State. And yet in Germany the In- 
dustrial development has gone with a corresponding 



military development and an extension of state 
functions." The partial discredit into wliich Spencer 
as a sociologist has f^len. Is probably due to the 
discovery by the common-sense of mankind that 
some few of his generalizations have failed, like this 
one, to cover all the facts they were supposed to 
have held together. 

The theory, for example, adopted early in youth 
and given Co the world In the pamphlet entitled 
"The proper sphere of government" assumed that 
protection from external enemies and prevention of 
aggression by one citizen upon another, constitute 
the only justification for the existence of a govem- 
ment Having adopted this generalization as his 
datum, and following his natural tendency to see 
only the facts that suited his theory. It Is not diflELcult 
to understand how he missed sight of the all-Im- 
portant truth that in addition to the function of a 
glorified police-office there remains that of adminis- 
tering the social estates for the benefit of society, a 
function and duty which will lie upon government 
as long as society endures, and long after police 
forces have become unnecessary. The very existence, 
indeed, of "social estates," (so logically deduced In 
"Social Statics" from his own law of equal freedom) 
seems to have been forgotten in all his subsequent 
dissertations on the proper functions of government 

Again, It seems as though Spencer's whole philo- 
sophic system had suffered from his occasional un- 
willingness to trust his own theories to their farthest 
conclusions. For example, the analogy he draws be- 
tween the body physical and the body politic is ex- 
tremely convincing. The differentiation and mutual 
dependence of parts; the physiological as compared 
with the sociological division of labor; the aggre- 
gations of living cells as contrasted with integrated 
populations of separate human Individuals; all the 
comparisons seem to point to an absolute simlliarity 
of constitution, and consequently to the need for 
similar conditions of health and well-being in the 
case of a society as In that of an Individual organ- 
ism. Had he followed this analogy to wherever It 
might have led, Spencer's final conclusions In sociol- 
ogy would probably have been vastly different from 
those with which his name has been associated. 
But at two points he explained, the analogy failed. 
(1) In the Individual, consciousness Is concentrated 
In a small part of the nervous system and the 
separate cells have no consciousness of their own; 
while In society, consciousness resides In the indi- 
viduals only and there Is nothing to correspond with 
the brain of the animal organism. (2) In the In- 
dividual organism the cells do not move about but 
are fixed in their positions, while in society the in- 
dividuals move freely from one part to another. 
Now In the light of modem psychological and bio- 
logical research, both these arguments may be ques- 
tioned or even contradicted. (1) The Indisputable 
facts of mind-healing, suggestion, telepathy and kin- 
dred phenomena Indicating a control by the sub- 
conscious mind of the vital functions of the body, 
are explicable only on the hypothesis of a certain kind 
of primitive consciousness In each cell of the phy- 
sical body, at least as acute as any "social conscious- 
ness" that can be found in the vast majority of men 
and women who make up society. And that society 
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has a collective consciousness quite different from 
that of any of its component individuals, and strict' 
l7 corresponding to the brain of the animal organ- 
ipm, has been demonstrated by the conclusions of 
what is called "crowd psychology." (2) That the 
component cells of the physical body do not move 
freely from* one part to another and that the in- 
dividuals of the social body do, is an assumption 
that will not bear examination. Biologists tell us 
that all the cells of the physical body are renewed 
every seven years, and this seemB to imply a con- 
stant interchange of positions and readjustment of 
functions for the individual cells. In the social or- 
ganism again, the very obvious f^t that many of 
its individuals do move about constantly, has to be 
connterpoised by the less obvious fact that the great 
majority of them remain fixed by the clutch of cir- 
cumstance, and in spite of railroads and steamships, 
never move far from the positions in which they 
were bom. 

Now, by stopping short as Spencer did in the ap- 
plication of his own illuminative analogy; by deny- 
ing to the social organism a collective consciousness 
and intelligence analagous to the brain of the 
animal, he was logically driven to the conclusion 
that the only thinkable form of a perfect society 
is that of an assemblage of inaividuals unrelated to 
each other except by commercial bonds, each at- 
tending exclusively to his own business, and with a 
government reduced to its lowest possible function- 
ing, that of preventing aggression and enforcing 
contracts; or what Huxley aptly described as "anarchy 
phiB the police-offlce." Society having no brain with 
which to govern itself from within, Spencer was 
unable to conceive of any form of government other 
than one imposed from without, the government of 
the strongest for the benefit of the strongest; and, 
therefore, from the viewpoint of enlightened radical- 
ism he naturally preached the doctrine that the in- 
dividuals composing a society should only tolerate 
80 much government as would prevent the invasion 
of each other's liberties. 

Nevertheless, and despite all possible criticisms of 
the methods by which his conclusions were reached, 
the world's indebtedness to Herbert Spencer remains 
Incalculable by any ordinary standards. His very 
errors have served to stimulate the search for truth. 
The tenacity for example, with which he adhered 
to the now discredited theory adopted early in 
his career, of "the transmissability of acquired char- 
actere" and in support of which he marshalled every 
argument that biology and psychology could supply, 
}ias but aided in setting the opposite doctrine ot 
Weissmanism on a more secure basis. When a 
oian of transcendant genius is possessed of that ab- 
solute sincerity to which Mr. Elliot so generously 
testifies, the world has great need of him, mistakes 
and all, and the most unworthy of critics is he who 
cannot see the sun on account of the spots. When 
all his limitations are allowed for, it will remain 
true that Herbert Spencer has left behind him a 
series of magnificent generalizations which, to 
niany grateful followers groaning under the burden 
of an unintelligible world, have given unity to life 
Mid thought, and invested the Cosmos with a dignity 



and grandeur which were singularly lacking in the 
earlier conceptions and imaginations of men. 

ALEX. MAKSNDBIOK. 
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WMdMW WUSM (18SC) 

I ooiiffratiilat« you vpon harinff reprodvoed. In ao 
dmUghttnl a way, livigl Cornaro'8 valuable wrlUnfa 
on "The Art of LlTlnc Lone*" 

J. Hm (isss-i»i<) 

Thoro are very few books, the study of which 
would be of as rreat eenrlce to the American 
people as Ck>maro'B "Art of Iilvlnc Lonff." Pleaae 
•end me one hundred more oepiea. 
1 H. PutteveoM (1844), Prea Nat. Cash Register Co. 
I have preeented to my friends over elvht hundred 
copies of your translation of **The Art of Livln* 
Lon^/' by Lulfi Comaro. This fact is evidence of 
my opinion of the booh. 

Cadahy, Packer, Chloaco 
Please aend me forty more copies of Comaro's 
most useful book. 

Hmwr Fevd (18<S) 

Please forward to me one hundred more copies of 
*7he Art of Ldvlnc Lenf," Lul#i Comaro's vuide 
to health and lonir life. It should be read by every 
man, woman and child. 

O. a Batfcer (1S41), President Diamond liatch Co. 
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Comaro's book. I wish to have more of my 
friends read it. 
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The pniloeophy and wisdom of Lulft Comaro's 
advioe are beyond question. 

i l ide H , Treasurer Butler Broa. Chicaco 

I take pleasure la sending you my cheek for 
twenty more copies of Comaro's cood book. 
Ifc BedlelD, Spencer Kellora floas, BufCalo 
ideeed find check for ten more copies of your 
happy publication of Comaro's work. 

IbMM (1884) 
(Comaro's "Art of Llvlnir IjOui:** meets my hearty 
commendation. Anyone who will put in practice 
the excellent counsels It contains Is sure to enjoy 
sood Itealth, cood spirits, and will seldom trouble 



'• ^» lfa i M<dy, Vloe^Presldent Rumety Co., La Porte, Ind. 

I much desire three more copies of Luiffi Comaro's 

"Art of Llvlnc Lone" 
B. A. Walker, President LoveU Iffff. Co., Brie, Pa. 

I encleee payment for five additional copies of 

(Comaro's "Art of Living Lonff." 
Le?l P. MsrtMi C18S4), Vice-President of the U. & 

I am freatly Interested in your translation of 

Comaitrs "Art of Uvlnir Lon^." 



(1888) 

My experience and observation, rained during a 
life that has passed Its el^hty-thlrd milestone, 
fully confirm the teachlnfs of Comaro^s remark- 
able book. 

llarvte HucUtI (1887) 

I anticipate much profit from Comaro's book. 

JaaMs D. Phelaa, U. 8. Senator 

Please send me five more copies of the wisdom of 
Liuicl Comaro. 

Lee MedoBf , Treasurer of the United States 

I enclose my check for five more copies of your 
translation of Comaro's famous book. 

Theaias A. Bdlsea (1847) 

I have for fifty years carried out the idea of 
Luljrl Comaro. My forefathers had the same char- 
acteristlo, and lived beyond one hundred. 

W* J. Oaahaa, President Home Savings Bank, Chlcaco 
Tou may send me ten more copies of Comaro's 
work on health and lone life. 

Heary Wama, Warren 4k Blanchard, Boston 

I enclose check for fifty more copies of Comaro's 
"Art of LIvInc Lone*" I love him. 

Bdward A. Tsaiple, President Bankers' Life Assn. 
Kindly send me fifteen more copies of Comaro's 
invaluable teachlnss on health. 

Dr* Taaihaa. President American Medical Association 
It may be safely said that you have done the 
Bnrllsh speaking world a rreat service In trans- 
lating Comaro's "Art of Llvlnir Lonir*" 

J. W. SkiBMr, TIce-Prea N. W. Mutual Life Ina Ck>. 
Please send me ten more copies of your translation 
of Comaro's valuable work. 

If. F. Kerwta, Wholesale Merchant, St. Paul 

I encleee check for elcht more copies of your 
translation of Ck>maro's cood book — ^much needed 
in every home. 

Walter Wjtum, M. D., Surveon-Qeneral of the U. S. 
Please send me five more copies of (^maro's excel- 
lent book. 

C O. Olsea, Manufacturer. TTnlon Grove, Wis. 

I enclose my check for fifteen more copies of 
Comaro's Invaluable book. 

ArehUshep Irelaad (1888) 

Tour translation of Ck>maro's useful book Is most 
valuable. It were well If It found Its way Into 
the hands of millions. 

O. B. SaiRh, Pros. Menasha (Wla) Woodenware (^ 
I enclose payment fer fifty more copies of Comaro's 
woriL— commendable in every way. 
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Editorial 



It is greatly to be hoped that those who 
furnish guidance to our national enterprises 
are less easily distracted from a clear view 
of essentials than the general public. Our 
unalterable intention is to win the war, that 
is, to bring about a situation in which our 
ideals and purposes shall prevail. Anjrthing 
short of this is to be defeated, or to defer the 
struggle. To win the war involves the crea- 
tion of great armies, but the utility of these 
depends upon something else. It involves 
placing at the disposal of the national gov- 
ernment vast monetary resources, a stupen- 
dous industrial organization, but these will 
be ineffectual unless one simple condition is 
met. That indispensable something is a suf- 
ficiency of ocean transport. Are we not hjrp- 
notized by the scale of our preparations to 
do something on the other side of a river, 
when there is no evidence that there will be 
an adequate bridge to effect the crossing? 
It is no longer a question of bringing the 
Allies to collapse through the starvation of 
England; that has gone for the Germans into 
the category of lost hopes. It is simply and 
purely a question of bringing America's 
weight to bear effectively in the European 
scales. The war will never be won by accu- 
mulating men and supplies on this edge of 
the ocean. Can they be used? On the an- 
swer to this question depends national suc- 
cess or national humiliation. Will we be on 
the European battlefield in our full strength 
next spring and summer? If the answer is 
affirmative, the war is strategically won ; the 
Germans will accept terms when the alter- 
native is to be crushed. If the answer is 
negative, the American people will want to 
know why. Are these great and costly prep- 
arations to be ineffective through lack of a 
few hundred ships? There is no reassur- 
ance in the published statistics of the world's 



tonnage; nor in the better regulation and 
utilization of existing shipping; nor in the 
building program of the Shipping Board; 
nor in the reduced rate of submarine sink- 
ings. The need would be overwhelmingly 
greater than the supply if there were no 

more sinkings. 

« « « 

A statement issued by the British Con- 
troller of shipping, relegated to an unimport- 
ant comer in our newspapers, squarely faces 
the reality. It says: "The question the 
United States must face is whether, on the 
basis of the shipbuilding preparations she 
is now making, it will be possible for her to 
send any substantial force to France next 
spring without such a drain on the world's, 
shipping as will subtract just as much from 
the fighting strength of the other Allies as 
her own forces will add." Again "next 
spring this year's harvest will be largely ex- 
hausted and the need of supplying Italy, 
France, and Great Britain will be largely in- 
creased. At the same moment the United 
States will need a large increase in vessels 
to transport its army and to maintain it." 
To meet this need, the Controller tells us 
that, "by next spring Germany may be ex- 
pected to destroy 200 vessels in excess of 
what are built in the meantime." Any sug- 
gestion that America cannot focus her con- 
struction capacity to meet the need of ships 
is merely absurd. Only a small fraction of 
the steel output is being applied to this pur- 
pose. The alternatives are simple: a long- 
drawn war exhausting the resources of civil- 
ization, or so overwhelming a preponderance 
next spring as will bring it to an immediate 
and successful conclusion. The American 
people are more interested in winning this 
war than in working out a gigantic sociolog- 
ical experiment. When President Wilson 
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pledged us to the Allies **to the last maii> to 
the last dollar/' he should have added ''to 
the last steel plate/' 

« « « 

In every part of the British Empire, plans 
are under way for putting the returned sol- 
dier on the land as soon as the war is over. 
In Australia the Government at Victoria pro- 
poses to spend £2,260,000 on land purchase 
and in making advances to the settlers. 
The Sydney Bulletin, an Australian weekly 
of tremendous circulation and influence and 
of world-wide reputation among journalists, 
says in its issue of Aug. 16 : 

The theory of this Uilng Is wrong from beginning 
to end, and if f6r Uie peopling of Anstrallan luidft 
the coontiT has to depend on re-buylng Anstralla, the 
working population can look forward to being re- 
duced to beggary. The expenditure of millions on 
land purchase Inyariably results in the forcing up 
of values against both buyer and future occupant. 
The more the State spends the less land it can get 
in return for a giyen amount The GoTemment that 
goes out into the market with a hatful of cash buy- 
ing land at present values is doing a wicked thing. 
These values are absurdly inflated. To turn them into 
national debt and plaster the public with the mort- 
gage would be an example of either recklessness or 
flagrant dishonesty. Does Peacock or the Federal 
Government, which is taking a share of responsibility 
in this business, imagine that land values can escape 
heavy taxation — ^that when the community feels the 
full pressure of the burden which is in the making, 
the demand for such taxation will not be insistent and 
unanswerable? A substantial reduction of the capital 
value of Australian lands, both town and country, is 
then inevitable. The drop is only being postponed 
because the State and Federal Parliaments are dodg- 
ing the entire question of public finance, and are 
terrified to think about it. The device of buying out 
land-owners with good coin to make room oh the 
earth for other people was never a more dangerous 
thing for the public to let politicians play with than 
it is now. 

It is a prime opportunity for Singletaxers 
everywhere to show the futility of land pur- 
chases and to urge the taxation method. In 
this they will be aided by every dictate of 
experience and common sense. 
• « « 

Not the least significant utterance of the 
St. Paul convention of producers and con- 
sumers is the proposal of a '*two per cent, 
tax upon the value of all unused or inade- 
quately used land, whether in city or rural 
districts.*' It has long been the custom of 
upholders of land monopoly to urge, in op- 
I)osition to such taxaton, that it would hurt 



the farmer. In Missouri, Oregon, and other 
states where campaigns were made for tax- 
ation of land values and exemption of labor, 
the (^position made strenuous appeals to the 
farmers to defeat the measures. Through 
shameless misrepresentation and deceit the 
farmers were induced to vote against their 
own interest for the benefit of land monop- 
olists. But '^ou cannot fool all of the people 
all the time.'' The farmers who met at St. 
Paul would have resented any attempt to 
sway them by means of the f als^oods suc- 
cessfully employed in Missouri and Oregon. 
They have learned that the man who owns 
land for use has no interest in common with 
the man who owns hmd to withhold from 
use. And now tiiat this trutii has been given 
formal expression, it Is to be hoped that Con- 
gress win not be long in imbibing it also. 

m m m 

Some over-aealous publicity man on the 
staff of the Council of National Defense or 
the Committee on Public Information was 
probably responsible for the announcement 
from Washington that the new steel prices 
represent reductions of from 40 to 70 per 
cent. The new prices have given entire satis- 
faction in the steel industry and in the New 
York financial district. The New York 
Commercial sasrs as much, and adds that the 
Washington announcement created consid- 
erable amusement. Authorities agree that 
while fresik prices could be found from which 
the ofllcial prices are reductions of from 40 
to 70 per cent, the great bulk of the steel 
output has not been selling at figures greatly 
above those fixed by the War Industries 
Board. The Moody and Vance statistical ag- 
encies agree that the average price under the 
new schedule will be between $60 and $65 a 
ton, and Mr. Vance estimates a profit at 
these figures of about $15 a ton. The new 
prices are substantially above those that 
prevailed during 1916. So much generosity 
may be necessary to keep production at the 
maximum. But it is another conclusive argu- 
ment for the doubling of the excess profits 
tax at the next session of Congress. With 
the price of coal reduced, it may well be that 
steel profits will undergo no reduction. 
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WHEN THE WAR IS WON 

The pacifists who are insisting upon defi- 
nite and explicit statements of terms of peace 
on the part of the Allies and the United 
States do not appear to grasp the fact that 
peace terms must from the verynatureof con- 
ditions remain in a state of flux till the treaty 
is signed. General outlines can be given; 
maximum demands and minimum conces- 
sions may be made ; but within a broad state- 
ment of general principles the possible final 
terms will shift with the fortunes of war 
and the passing of time. A return to the 
status quo ante would doubtless have been 
acceptable to the Allies in December, 1914. 
But the brutal disregard of all reason by the 
German Government has led not only to 
great sacrifices of men and treasure by the 
Allies, but to the conviction that the pres- 
ence of such a government is incompatible 
with a world peace. Hence, a return to 
former conditions is not now enough because 
of the well grounded fear that it would lead 
to another war. 

But time also has had its part in the 
war. Public opinion undergoes great changes 
during world upheavals. The declaration of 
the Allies in favor of the rights of small na- 
tions has meant various things at different 
times. It meant one thing to the small na- 
tionalities at the beginning of the war; it 
means an entirely different thing at the pres- 
ent time. When the first defense of small na- 
tions was made it was thought to include only 
the restoration of Belgium and Serbia, and 
Borne sort of readjustment in the Balkans to 
allay friction among the struggling nation- 
alities. But liberty never stands still; it 
advances or it recedes; and three years of 
thought have brought a new state of mind. 
Bohemia and Poland, who would have been 
thankful for autonomy in the earlier days of 
the war, will now be satisfied with nothing 
less than independence; and once the idea 
of independence enters the minds of the peo- 
ple there will be no peace till they have rid 
themselves of the foreign yoke. Autocracy 
l>egan the war with the declaration that the 
day of the small nation was passed ; democ- 
racy is destined to end it with the rights of 
the small nation vindicated. 
There is yet another reason why definite 



and explicit terms of peace cannot be stated 
before negotiations begin: The Central 
Powers, who began the war, and who are 
responsible for its continuance by their in- 
vasion of other nations, have permitted not a 
single statement to appear from any one in 
authority as to their purpose, or in any way 
indicating their demands or concessions. If 
the pacifists will secure from the German 
Government any definite proposals approach- 
ing even the most general claims of the 
Allies, there will be some foundation upon 
which to proceed; but there can be no 'Thig- 
gling of peace terms" so long as all proposals 
emanate from one side. The resolution of 
the Reichstag should not be mistaken as the 
word of the German Government. That 
Government has studiously avoided any defi- 
nite endorsement of that proposal. The Ger- 
man Government has not, indeed, uttered 
one word officially from the beginning of 
the war till the present time that has in- 
dicated a willingness to restore Belgium's 
independence. 

Peace terms must, therefore, vary with 
the fortunes of war and the changes of time. 
The Germany now confronting the world is 
not the Germany that the world thought it 
was confronting at the beginning of the war. 
Hence, peace terms might have been offered 
to a nation in the control of ambitious and 
misguided military men that would be en- 
tirely inadequate and out of place with a 
government in the hands of men who have 
demonstrated themselves to be not only ruth- 
less, but shameless and faithless as well. And 
it must be evident that the forces that have 
been at work up to this time will continue to 
infiuence the course of nations. A settle- 
ment that might be possible to-day may be 
impossible to-morrow. Nor does this hint at 
the aggrandisement of the Allies, nor the 
spoliation of the Central Powers ; but it does 
take into consideration democracy's disinte- 
grating effect upon autocracy. Dismember- 
ment of Austria-Hungary was no part of the 
Allies' original plan; yet there are within 
the empire forces that will, if the war con- 
tinues much longer, accomplish that result. 
An independent Poland was not at first 
thought of; yet it is now considered to be in- 
evitable. 

The peace terms that are being hammered 
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out of this war amid death and devastation 
will not be confined to geographical bound- 
aries, rights of suzerainty, or spheres of in- 
fluence; but rather will they be modes of 
thought that will lead to a state of mind. The 
world is undergoing a moral transformation. 
Mankind is taking up a new point of view. 
And when the shifting from the old position 
to the new has been completed the war will 
have been won. 

The Bolsheviki 

Repori» from Petrograd indicate that a 
crisis is approaching in the struggle between 
the more radical elements, the Bolsheviki or 
Maximalists, on the one hand, and the more 
moderate socialists, the Melsheviki or Mini- 
malists on the other. Their contention is 
for possession of the national government. 
The Bolsheviki, now apparently in the ascen- 
dent in the Workmen's Council, demand dom- 
ination by the proletariat, while the Melshi- 
viki regard this domination not only as un- 
just because unrepresentative, but as dis- 
astrous as well. As one moderate mem- 
ber of the Council, Saakian, recently said, 
'Itfaximalism is a lantern to which stick 
all kinds of insects: 20,000 criminals of 
the Petrograd district, deserters, people 
who want to bum their dark past, agents 
of the German spy system, and all the 
elements of the nervous population who live 
with sentiments and emotions rather than 
with consciences.^' Among the moderate 
socialists are some of the greatest interna- 
tional authorities not only on socialism but 
on sociology, and to their thinking the Bol- 
sheviki do more harm to the cause of social- 
ism than the overt enemies of that doctrine, 
and not only to socialism but directly to the 
cause of democracy and the revolution. For 
six months the Bolsheviki have been able to 
paralsrze every kind of constructive work. 
They are ideologists who flourish on decom- 
position and chaos ; they are the Russian ex- 
amples of doctrinaire irresponsibility; they 
depend for following upon the hysterical, 
criminal, and impatient socialist fanatics of 
the country. Among them are few really en- 
lightened men. Those who are leaders in the 
sense of scientific authority and administra- 
tive capacity belong almost entirely to the 
moderate group. To them belong also most 



of the martyrs of the old Russian regime. 
Maximalism falls in the department of social 
psycho-pathology. Men like Trotsky and 
Martov, prominent as leaders of this extreme 
movement, are men whose lives have been 
broken by long-suffered privation in foreign 
countries. Working under these abnormal 
conditions, their chief contribution has taken 
the form of articles sometimes brilliant and 
always inflammatory, directed rather against 
socialists of different opinion than against 
the Russian autocracy. They became pro- 
fessional talkers and critics who saw enemies 
everywhere, and now persist in the exercise 
of that habit. 

The terrible economic and social disorgani- 
zation into which Russia has been plunged, 
thanks to the old regime and to the three 
years of war, prepared for the Maximalists 
a fruitful soil. They went to the tired peo- 
ple with concrete and definite promises which 
no responsible men could fulfill. Their in- 
fluence increased as the economic problem 
became more acute. At the beginning the 
people were inclined to ridicule them; they 
seem now inclined to believe them. It shows 
how desperate is the economic situation when 
people begin to believe in the promises of 
those whom they have formerly regarded as 
fools and fanatics. It is now commonly said, 
' Vho knows, perhaps in these conditions the 
fools are right/' This abandonment of rea- 
son is of course a step into danger. Igno- 
rance is. the worst of allies, and it will prove 
to be so with these professional revolution- 
ists. The consoling fact in connection with 
the ascendency of the Bolsheviki is that the 
moment is arriving when they will be 
brought to the test of reality. Six months 
ago they accepted bills which will now be 
presented for pajmient. Will they be able to 
honor them? Will the power to which they 
aspire give more food, clothing, and shelter 
to those who brought about the revolution 
because they were deprived of these necessi- 
ties? This crucial test will bring Russia 
back to the reign of reason, for an irrespon- 
sible promise is a two-edged sword. 

It is a fact not generally understood that 
many of the Bolsheviki went to Russia from 
this country. One of the leaders, Trotsky, 
was for a time the editor of a Russian so- 
cialist paper in New York. Most of the 
others who returned from here carried back 
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an illiterate but strong faith in the socialism 
that the New York paper had advocated. And 
what this paper has advocated for the last 
year has been the definite Maximalist pro- 
gram. It told its readers that all other social- 
ists were traitors and enemies of the working 
man. And as they heard no other voice they 
believed it. And when they returned to 
Russia and claimed to be the only friends of 
the working man, they made their large and 
important contribution to the propaganda of 
Maximalism. 

REGULATING THE COAL SUPPLY 

The coal question does not yield to treat- 
ment as readily as some persons had hoped. 
Some of the grosser faults in the situation 
have been corrected, such as exorbitant 
profits of operators and dealers, and some of 
the unnecessary waste has been eliminated ; 
but there is a growing feeling that the sup- 
ply will be short. Price fixing, in a word, 
limits the cost to the consumer of what he 
gets, but does not give him all he wants. The 
reason for this lies in the nature of mining. 
The cost of producing coal at different mines 
may vary from one to two dollars a ton. If a 
dollar margin is necessary to keep the poorer 
mine in operation, three dollar coal will keep 
both mines active. But if the government 
abitrarily fixes the price at two dollars the 
poorer mine will suspend operations, and the 
supply will be short. 

In conmierce or manufacturing there 
would be a tendency under such circum- 
stances to increase the output or turnover 
in order to effect economy and to increase 
the mass. But in mining there is a counter 
influence in the limitation of the supply. 
Coal in the ground does not waste, and what 
is not mined at present remains to be mined 
in the future. Hence, limiting the price tends 
to limit the supply. A farm idle for a year is 
worth no more than had it been used, but the 
mine unused for a year is worth more than 
had it been used. Hence, it is evident that 
a different policy is necessary to meet the re- 
Quirements of productive as distinguished 
from extractive industries. 

If the Government owned both the one 
dollar and the two dollar mines the problem 
would be simple. By transferring the labor 
from the poorer to the better mine the sup- 



ply could be maintained at the lower price. 
The supply would indeed be greater because 
of the increased productive power of labor in 
the better mine. A private corporation de- 
pendent for its fuel upon two such mines 
would use the better until it was exhausted 
before turning to the poorer, by which time 
different conditions or better methods of 
mining might make the operation of the 
poorer mine as economical as the better 
mine had been. 

The plan therefore that will succeed in 
limiting the price of coal without curtailing 
the supply must be equivalent to govern- 
ment control of the mine. This could be ac^ 
complished, were it not for constitutional 
limitations, by taxing the land values of min- 
eral lands. Were the land values taken an- 
nually by the Government, holding unused 
mineral lands would not be as profitable to 
the holder as using them, and there would 
be an inducement for the owner of the better 
mine to work it at its full capacity. Lacking 
this power to tax land values, there appears 
to be no escape from the conclusion that the 
Government must arbitrarily control the 
operation of the mine as well as fix the price. 

There is no difference in principle. If it 
be right for the Government, in order that 
the people may have fuel at a reasonable 
price, to interfere with the rights of the mine 
owner by fixing the selling price of coal, then 
it is also right for the Government to say 
how much he shall mine. This power the 
Government has as a war measure. The 
President can take over mines and operate 
them in the interests of the country as a 
whole. Explicit requirements should be laid 
down as to the needs of the country, and f ail- 
ure on the part of private mine owners to 
meet those requirements should be followed 
by seizure of the mines. Every time a poorer 
mine closes down because of the limited sell- 
ing price the better mines should be com- 
pelled to increase their output correspond- 
ingly. The same ruling should apply to all 
minerals. Such a course is now advisable as 
a war measure. A similar course will be 
necessary by and by as a peace measure. It 
daily becomes more apparent to the people of 
the country, not only that the riches fundshed 
by nature belong alike to all men, but that it is 
uneconomic to satisfy wants along the line of 
greater resistance. To work a poor mine 
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when a richer mine is not run to full ca- 
pacity is a waste of both labor and capital, 
and all economic waste falls upon the con- 
sumer. If the interests of the consumer are 
to be conserved, therefore, the same flat that 
Axes the price of coal should fix the amount 
of coal to be mined. Such action will provide 
sufficient coal at reasonable rates now, and 
it will also provide some valuable experience 
that will aid in the solution of the mining 
problem on the return of peace. 



LYNCHING WITHOUT 
OF LAW 



•ERROR 



A saying oft quoted by lawyers is "it is 
better that ninety-nine guilty men escape 
than that one innocent man suffer." This 
view may be held by the Supreme Court of 
California but its decision in the Mooney 
case shows that there is at least one thing 
which it considers a greater wrong than the 
unmerited punishment of an innocent man. 
And that is interference with an unjust ver- 
dict when all legal technicalities have been 
observed in the trial. Rather than sanction 
such a proceeding the highest court of the 
Golden State would allow a man to be hanged 
on perjured testimony. 

To those who might consider such a com- 
ment extreme a careful reading is recom- 
mended of the decision of the court, pub- 
lished in full in the San Francisco Recorder 
of September 15. In rendering the decision 
the Court referred to the Attorney General's 
request that Mooney be given a new trial 
and said concerning it that, "the sole reason 
for this action'' on his part is that "certain 
evidence has been discovered which leads 
him and the judge of the trial court to believe 
that, in the interest of justice, a new trial 
should be had." To the ordinary layman 
and, probably, the ordinary lawyer, it may 
seem that no better reason for a new trial 
could be urged than the interest of justice. 
But the court does not think so. It held 
that the victim of a frameup might be en- 
titled to a new trial if it could be shown 
that there was some "error of law" in the 
court proceedings but not otherwise. The 
reader is left to infer that when forms of law 
have been observed it does not matter if the 
object of law has been defeated. 

To justify this decision the court quotes 
the section of the State Constitution which 



gives it appellate jurisdiction "on questions 
of law alone, in all criminal cases where 
judgment of death has been rendered.'* And 
to further strengthen its position, from the 
legalist point of view, it quotes an amend- 
ment adopted in 1911 which forbids granting 
of a new trial on error of law "unless after 
an examination of the entire case, including 
the evidence, the court shall be of the opinion 
that the error complained of has resulted in 
a miscarriage of justice." From which it ap- 
pears that it is not an error of law to allow a 
verdict to stand based on perjured testimony, 
and the hanging of a man so convicted would 
not be a miscarriage of justice resulting from 
such an error. The court does not seem to 
have considered that it could not be the in- 
tent of the constitutional provisions it quo- 
ted, that an unfair conviction should be al- 
lowed to stand under any circumstances. 

Fortunately the interest taken by d^no- 
cratic Russia in the case gives it an interna- 
tional aspect, and has given President Wil- 
son cause to intervene and order an investi- 
gation. So there is still hope that a judicial 
Ijoiching will be averted. But even in that 
case the fact still remains that California's 
Supreme Court has held that a citizen who 
becomes a victim of a frameup must not 
look to it for relief, unless he can show some 
"error of law." 

Progress in Revenue Raising 

Concerning the pending revenue measure, 
let it be said that in comparison with revenue 
measures of the Civil war and the Spanish 
war it marks a great advance. It puts a 
much greater share of the war's financial 
burden on wealth, and a smaller share on 
poverty. But after conceding this advance, 
the question remains whether it is as great 
as it should have been, or whether it is 
abreast of public sentiment and general 
economic knowledge. 

In view of the vigorous way in which 
Congressman Kitchin criticized the Senate 
Finance Committee's action, it was reason- 
able to hope for an improvement in the 
revenue bill after passing through a con- 
ference committee of which he was a leading 
member. However, there has been no im- 
provement. On the contrary there have been 
reinserted taxes on consumption which the 
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Senate had eliminated, and these taxes are 
expected to yield $175,000,000 in revenue. 
At present it appears as though the pro- 
gressives surrendered unconditionally to the 
reactionaries. 

In its latest form the revenue bill is ex- 
pected to yield $2,575,000,000. This is to be 
in addition to $1,300,000,000 derived from 
taxes under existing laws, making a total of 
$3,875,000,000. Granting that no part of the 
$1,800,000,000, expected from taxes on in- 
comes and excess profits, will fall on the poor, 
there still remains a burden of $2,000,000,000 
to fall practically alike on rich and poor, re- 
gardless of benefits received. That is an 
average tax of about $20 a head, or $100 on 
each family. Of this about $8.75 of the 
average family tax must be credited to the 
action of the Conference Committee. It is 
evident that this is a far heavier load than 
can be placed equitably on those whose in- 
comes are below the exemption limit, and 
even on some above it. 

There is no doubt that both progressive 
and tory members of the Conference Com- 
mittee realized these facts. But the tory 
members had an advantage, which may ac- 
count for the result. Most daily papers in 
large cities, regardless of party affiliation, 
are reactionary and, in case of a deadlock in 
the Committee, they would not have scrupled 
to put the entire blame for delay on the pro- 
gressives, whose motive for demanding that 
wealth be made to bear a fair share of tax- 
ation would have been misrepresented and 
misconstrued. If the people would have their 
representatives take a firmer stand for pro- 
gress, they should be less ready to put con- 
fidence in the tory press. 

The I. W. W. 

The arrest of I. W. W. leaders on a charge 
of seditious conspiracy and the prison terms 
that are pretty sure to follow are about what 
was to be expected, and the defendants them- 
selves should be the last to feel surprise. They 
have been uncompromising enemies of the 
State, and this is a time when the State must 
be equally uncompromising. There is little 
to be said for the I. W. W. by those who 
adhere to a morality of absolutes, under 
which things are either "right" or **wrong." 
In the I. W. W. animus there is much hatred 



and bitterness, mitigated by the enthusiasm 
and often by the heroism of the fanatical 
crusader. Their leaders are not normal men 
and women. They are either embittered by 
their personal experiences among the most 
oppressed and exploited of workers, or they 
are younger men and women with highly- 
developed sympathies and imaginations, so 
hypersensitive to the sufferings of the poor 
and the injustice of our economic regime that 
they have been driven into uncompromising 
and bitter warfare against society. They 
burn with indignation and revolt, and scorn 
the easy philosophy that permits others to 
wait complacently for the slow, tedious evo- 
lutionary process. The neurologist could 
doubtless explain them as victims of some 
nervous disorder that left them cold before 
the enjoyment of life's normal experiences, 
demanding instead an intense and continuous 
excitement. But here we are on dangerous 
ground. For the same scientist could equally 
well explain the impulse that causes the 
leisure class of a nation to welcome war as 
an escape from life's drab commonplaceness. 
If we get away from the absolutes of 
"right" and "wrong" and view the I. W. W. 
as a social phenomenon, to be studied and 
appraised as the geologist would study gla- 
cial forces, we cannot withhold a tribute to 
its immense value as a factor in our striving 
toward industrial democracy. Their field has 
been that of the unskilled European immi- 
grant laborer and the unskilled migratory 
laborer, — ^men recruited either from the op- 
pressed populations of Europe or from the 
expropriated American farm hands who 
have become our hobo class. There are mil- 
lions of these, and they constitute our real 
labor problem. Great industries are at 
present dependent for their operation on the 
maintenance of this army of homeless vaga- 
bonds, — industries that employ thousands of 
men for a few weeks in the year and then 
turn them off to shift for themselves in other 
fields. Their social status is about on a par 
with that of the immigrant factory opera- 
tives of New England, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and the industrial suburbs of New York. 
There was no place for these in the trade 
union scheme, and for years they were utter- 
ly neglected, except for the occasional pub- 
lication by some social worker of a survey 
showing the ravages of low wages, long 
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hours, and exploitation by landlord and em- 
ployer. Then came the I. W. W. The strike 
at Lawrence early in 1912 deserves to rank 
as one of the important historical events of 
its decade. It stirred New England and all 
the East to its depths. It shocked the coun- 
try into awareness. It made possible the 
first tentative, groping popular crusade for 
"social justice" which accompanied Roose- 
velt's campaign later in the year. And for 
this we must give most of the credit to the 
I. W. W. leaders and their methods. They 
are press agents par excellence. They have 
the dramatic sense, and they staged the trag- 
edy of the immigrant factory worker in 
master fashion. Part of their advertising 
methods consisted in the loud profession of 
hostility and contempt for church, state, and 
**middle class morality." Theirs has been the 
violence of ideas. In performance, the I. W. 
W. is, in poker parlance, a flagrant "four- 
flusher." Almost any large strike engineered 
by the conservative trade unions produces 
more actual violence in a week than the I. 
W. W. commit in a year. But their talk has 
been all of violence and revolution. They are 
raiders, and the territory they occupy today 
is surrendered tomorrow. Their value is al- 
most entirely that of master publicity agents 
for conditions that are rotten and require the 
attention they attract. The workers who 
strike under their banner are victims of their 
zeal. Often wanting nothing more than a 
few cents increase in pay, they find them- 
selves the targets for all the public resent- 
ment stirred up by the revolutionary boast- 
ing of a handful of leaders. This is why 
employers intent on defeating collective bar- 



gaining sometimes welcome the advent of 
the I. W. W. 

But there is no disputing the benefits that 
have flowed from exposure of rotten condi- 
tions, accomplished by means of I. W. W. 
flare-ups. In California the condition of the 
armies of migratory laborers that are such 
an important factor in the economic life of 
the Coast states has been revolutionized be- 
cause of the I. W. W. strike in the Sacra- 
mento Valley hop fields in 1914. Dr. Carle- 
ton Parker, now professor of economics at 
the University of Washington and formerly 
secretary of the California State Commis- 
sion on Immigration and Housing, has given 
written and official testimony to this. Ford 
and Suhr, leaders in that revolt, are now- 
serving life terms in San Quentin. The 
Western I. W. W. differs radically from his 
eastern comrade. He is most apt to be of 
native stock, and to belong to the hobo class. 
He is surprisingly well read and fluent 
in speech, and he is an untiring agitator and 
propagandist. There are many of this type 
who show a debonair cheerfulness as they go 
their vagabond way, intent on spreading the 
gospel of revolt. They count jail sentences 
as a soldier counts his medals. They are 
beaten up by private detectives or policemen, 
tarred and feathered by irate men of prop- 
erty, subjected to the third degree by detec- 
tives, but no sooner are they clear of one 
fight than they are thick in the next. 

The I, W. W. cannot expect to stay out of 
jail in war time. But the moral tone of our 
prisons will not deteriorate because these 
rebel souls must languish there. 



Financing the War 



By Louis F. Post 
IV 



That in financing our war for democracy 
democratic principles demand, besides re- 
jection of long-time bonds and of direct 
taxes, the adoption of taxation of privilege 
in preference to every other variety of di- 
rect taxes, is a conclusion the correctness 
of which will be confirmed upon reasonable 
reflection. 

Let it be understood in passing that the 
last dollar of every fortune and of every 
income, little as well as big and earned as 



well as unearned, saving only enough for a 
meager living, must be given up if necessary 
to sustain our men at the front while their 
lives are in the balance for our countr/a 
cause. But let us not wholly ignore the 
equities. We must no longer cling to the 
undemocratic custom of needlessly making 
no discrimination between parasitical profits 
and earned incomes— or of professing to 
make none while in fact favoring the 
former. 
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What though profits of privilege be sanc- 
tioned by custom and law, are not earnings 
of industry nevertheless worthy of vastly 
more respect, when sources of war revenue 
are to be tapped? Shall monopolists of nat- 
ural coal deposits, for instance, be taxed no 
more pro rata for war purposes on the un- 
earned profits of their monopoly than in- 
dustrious producers are taxed on their earn- 
ings from useful work? Shall owners of 
iron-ore deposits be taxed no more on the 
value of these natural resources than useful 
producers are taxed on the profits of their 
own industry? Shall laborious producers 
of necessaries of life and munitions of war- 
fare be taxed as much on the value of the 
useful labor they perform, as luxurioua 
monopolists of natural resources are taxed 
on the value of their privilege of being al- 
lowed by law to say of those gifts of Nature, 
"These are ours"? 

It is not just, it is not democratic, to tax 
the earnings of useful labor on a parity with 
the profits of law-created privilege. It is 
the same in principle as total exemption of 
profits of privilege would be. It does in fact 
exempt them to the extent that the earnings 
of the unprivileged are taken, for to that 
extent the privileged retain what in equity 
belongs to all. By all means let the last 
penny of everybody be taken in war taxa- 
tion if the necessity arises ; but before fall- 
ing back upon conscription of earnings, let 
us conscript the profits that spring unearned 
out of mere conventional privileges of monop- 
olizing the resources with which Nature has 
so richly endowed our country. This would 
be just, and it would be democratic. It is 
the best method, too, of appl3dng to the 
wealth of the country that principle of selec- 
tive conscription for war purposes which is 
rightly applied to its manhood. 

No question of abolishing private owner- 
ship of natural resources is thereby raised* 
To maintain privileges of owning natural re- 
sources is not inconsistent with taxing their 
unearned profits proportionately higher than 
taxes on industrial earnings. It would be 
consistent though that class of profits were 
wholly absorbed by taxation. Enabling idle- 
ness to profit by selling permission to util- 
ize natural resources is no part of the ob- 
ject of creating private ownership in them. 
If that were its object this kind of property 



would be unrighteous and indefensible. Pri- 
vate ownership of natural resources is justi- 
fied only for the purpose of enabling owners 
to secure fair compensation for actually util- 
izing the resources. In so far, then, as such 
resources incidentally jrield or are capable 
of jrielding unearned profits, equitable con- 
siderations demand the transfer of those 
profits to the common purse for common 
uses. With even this complete absorption 
by taxation of the unearned profits of those 
privileges in natural resources the privilege 
of ownership for use is quite consistent. 

The principle applies, of course, to all nat- 
ural resources. Natural deposits of coal and 
iron ore are but examples. Oil deposits are 
in the same category. So are all privately 
owned public highways. So are also railway 
terminals, oil-way terminals and ocean-way 
and lake-way terminals. Another example 
is the building lot. Privileges of owning 
building lots are not at all justified as a 
means of enabling their owners to profit by 
exacting tribute for natural places to build 
upon. They are justified only as a means of 
enabling owners to utilize sites for buildings 
secure from interferences which might make 
building operations and uses abortive. 

Still another example is farming-land. 
The privilege of owning the natural soil has 
no justification as a means of giving un- 
earned profits to the owners by enabling 
them to sell to others permission to make 
farms and to work them. The only justi- 
fiable object in creating private ownership 
of farm-sites is in principle the same that 
alone justifies private ovmership of build- 
ing lots, of coal and ore deposits, and of all 
other natural resources. It is to enable the 
farmer to protect his earnings while making 
farms out of farming land and keeping them 
up. If the rich farm-owners of our cities 
do not appreciate this, the hard working 
farm tenants and farm hands and mort- 
gaged farmers of the country-side ought to. 
The same principle applies, of course, to for- 
est lands. Forest lands are natural re- 
sources like farming lands, and forestry is 
only a kind of farming; the fact that many 
j'^ears instead of a few months intervene be- 
tween harvests, makes no difference in prin- 
ciple. 

Privileges of ownership in all natural re- 
sources may be justly and wisely continued 
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and protected; but the profits of tlie priv- 
ilege, in contradiaCinction to aandnga of 
production under protection of tlM priviltfe^ 
are neither justly nor wisely ike property 
of the privileged. No custom, no law, no 
decree can make them so. These profits are 
in justice and upon democratic principle the 
common property of the whole community. 
They are therefore peculiarly appropriate 
for public expenses. They diould, at any 
rate, be conscripted for war expenses before 
we take any one's current earnings. 

Although the profits of such privileges are 
not the only kind that should be conscripted 
in preference to earnings, they are so vast 
in the aggregate, the public equities regard- 
ing them are so obvious, and they are so 
easily distinguished for assessment, that 
they may best serve to illustrate the subject 
of taxes on privilege. Recurring for illus- 
trative purposes, then, to privileges of own- 
ership of natural coal and iron deposits, let 
us consider the possibilities of raising war 
revenues by taxing the values of such priv- 
ileges before putting the burdens of war- 
finance upon the earnings of industry. 

Natural deposits of iron, coal and oil are 
necessary for the production of steel, which 
is among the most important of products for 
war purposes. Its price in billets for July, 
1914, just before the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, averaged $19 a ton. The average 
price for July, 1915, had risen to $21, for 
July. 1916, to $41, and for July, 1917, the 
fourth month of our war with Germany, to 
$100.* Why this enormous jump in the 
price of steel? 

Higher wages do not account for it. Were 
one trailing the profits of steel production 
he would hardly turn his steps toward the 
homes of wage-earners, even though **they 
are getting better wages than they ever 
dreamed of before.'' Wouldn't the intelli- 
gent trailer be more likely to go where own- 
ers of steel-producing opportunities flaunt 
their dazzling but unearned incomes?. 
Wages have not more than doubled since 
August, 1914, either in turning pig-iron into 
steel, or in turning ore into pig-iron, or in 



* It is a curious fact that the price of steel rails, a 
manufactured product, which averaged $28 a ton in 
Jul7, 1914, when billets, a raw material, averaffed 
$19, had risen only to $88 in July. 1917, when billets 
were $100. The flgrures are from U. a Bureau of 
Labor reports of the Pittsburgh market. 



producing the ore, the coal or the oil, or any 
of the other natural materials for the mak- 
ing of steeL Those high prices are certainly 
not due to high wages — not altogether. 

Prices of steel have doubtless stimulated 
wages in steel production, but high prices 
spring out of the enormous demand for steel 
which the war has made. This demand re- 
acts upon the constituents of steel produc- 
tion. The steel doesn't exist; it has to be 
produced. Consequently demand for steel 
workers is increased and this increases 
wages. Steel-producing labor, however, is 
not the only constituent of steel production. 
Iron, coal, oil and so on being necessary, de- 
mand for these is augmented by the demand 
for steel; workers in those industries 
are therefore in greater demand and their 
wages also rise. But iron, coal and oil de- 
posits — ^natural resources — are needed by 
producers of iron, coal and oil. If ttiese de- 
posits could be created by labor, the wages 
of this labor too would be increased by the 
extraordinary demand for steel. But those 
deposits can not be created by labor; they 
are gifts of Nature. And as they are mon- 
opolized by privileged owners, the owners 
control prices for permission to use them. 
The wages, therefore, that labor would get 
for creating coal, iron and oil deposits — ^if 
labor possibly could create them, as it can 
not — ^go to the owners of the natural de- 
posits in the form of royalties, rentals, 
prices, dividends or the like. Whatever the 
form in which these profits are collected, 
and regardless of the extent to which they 
are confused with other profits, they are the 
unearned profits of conventional privileges 
of owning natural resources. 

How much ttiese unearned profits would 
yield for war purposes, it is impossible even 
to estimate without a systematic assessment 
But an assessment could be easily made. 
The Census Bureau already possesses data 
that would assist the Treasury Department 
in appraising with reasonable fairness the 
value of coal and iron deposits privately 
owned, and in distinguishing the used from 
the unused. A tax of, say, 1 per cent on 
the former and a surtax of, say, 1 i)er cent 
on the latter, would promote rather than 
disturb mining activities. These taxes 
would take nothing for the government ex- 
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cept what already belongs in fairness to the 
people and not to the corporations that 
would otherwise keep it. And they would 
yield millions to our war chest; not enough, 
probably, to finance the war, but enough to 
make the heavy burden which industry must 
otherwise bear comparatively light. 

Besides the values of natural mineral de- 
posits, such a financial policy would subject 
to war taxation the values of vast domains 
of monopolized timber and farming lands, 
the values of railroad rights of way, the 
values of terminal locations, and the values 
of city building lots. It would be a kind of 
war taxation, too, that would j^eld abun- 
dantly without obstructing industry in any 
of its legitimate operations or taking from 
anybody any profit that he earns by his own 
industry or that rightly belongs to him. 

Objection in behalf of farmers would of 
course be made. But such objections are 
not in the interest of real farmers. They 
originate with '^farmers of farmers." An 
ad valorem war-tax on the land-values of 
farms, would touch no earnings of farm 
hands and none of farm tenants; and it 
would be a light tax on the owning farmers 
of farmed farms — ^not heavy enough to off- 
set what they would save from the corres- 
ponding release from taxation on the cost 
of their market supplies. Being a direct tax, 
it could not be shifted to consumers in 
prices ; and being a tax on privilege it would 
not take anything from earnings. The only 
fanners whom it would burden are those 
who hold farm land out of use for higher 
acreage prices—our land-grant railroads, 
our bonanza owners of tracts the size of 
townships and counties, our city receivers 
of farm rents from the country, and the like. 
Not only would this tax make farm-land mo- 
nopolists ^'do their bit'* in paying for the 
war; but by its extra burden on unused farm 
lands it would bring much of those now ne- 
glected and wasted natural resources into 
use and thereby increase our supply of sore- 
ly needed food products. 

As to the revenue-producing effect of a 
tax of 1 per cent, on farm land (valued ir- 
respective of its improvements if improved) 
and a surtax of 1 per cent, on unused farm 
land, only a minimum guess may be ven- 
tured; but the guess may rest upon signfi- 
cant Census statistics. 



According to the Census of 1910, the land 
area of the United States is 1,903,289,600 
acres, of which 878,798,325 acres were then 
in farms. This leaves 1,025,491,275 for 
cities, deserts, bodies of water, mineral de- 
posits, forests, "cut-over" areas, urban sites, 
and farming land not in farms; and of the 
878,798,325 acres 478,451,750 (more than- 
half) was at that time unimproved. The 
average value of land in farms, improved 
and unimproved but irrespective of improve- 
ments, was put at $32.40 an acre, for 1909. 
It is reported as nearly 50 per cent, higher 
now. But a tax of 1 per cent, on the value 
of 1909 would average a little more than 
30 cents an acre for the entire area of land 
in farms; or, on that 878,798,325 acres of 
land in farms, a revenue yield for war pur- 
poses of $265,000,000 in round figures. Add 
to this sum a surtax of 1 per cent (30 cents 
an acre) on the unimproved parts of farms, 
478,451,750 acres, which makes $145,000,000 
in round numbers, and we have a total an- 
nual war revenue from farm-land values of 
$410,000,000 at the very lowest. 

On building lots, such a tax would be as 
easy of fair assessment as on farm-land 
values. In advance of assessment the result 
can only be guessed at, as with farm-land 
values, but here also there are statistical 
bases for the guess. 

The land values of Greater New York 
were reported in 1916 as $4,611,804,833.* 
A tax of 1 per cent, on these values would 
produce $46,000,000 in round numbers. Va- 
cant lots in Greater New York that year 
were assessed at $598,630,573. A surtax of 
1 per cent, on this valuation would yield $6,- 
000,000 in round numbers. The entire tax, 
then, for Greater New York at those rates 
would be at least $52,000,000 annually. 
This is at the rate of $8 per capita of popu- 
lation. As population is not the only factor 
of urban land values, and may vary in im- 
portance in different cities, the land values 
war-tax in other cities can not be even ap- 
proximated by multiplying their population 
by the annual per capita average for New 
York. But this method is at least indi- 
cative. Pursuing it we have the following 
round number tabulation : 



•Report of Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments 
of City of New York, 1916. pp. 32-88. 
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Ntw York ... 


162,000,000 


Los Angeles.. 


$3,000,000 


Philadelphia . 


16.000,000 


Milwaukee ... 


3,000.000 


Boston 


12.000,000 


ProTldence . . 


3.000.000 


Chicago 


19.000,000 


Washington . 


2.600.000 


San Francitoo 


6.000.000 


New Orleans. . 


2.600.000 


St Louis 


6.600.000 


Kansas City 




PitUburgh ... 


8,000,000 


(Mo. & Kan.) 


2.600.000 


Baltimore — 


6,000,000 


LoulsTUle .... 


2.000.000 


Cleveland 


4,600,000 


Rochester .... 


1,600,000 


Minneapolis & 




Indianapolis . 


1,600.000 


St Paul ... 


4.000,000 


Denver 


1,600.000 


Detroit 

Buffalo 


4.000,000 
4,000,000 


Portland, Ore. 


1.600.000 










ToUl *] 


173.000.000 



That these estimates are far below the 
least probable minimum is more than likely. 
The New York values are limited to the bor- 
oughs of the City, whereas the several popu- 
lations* are for metropolitan districts. For 
New York this includes Yonkers, N. Y., in 
one direction and Newark, N. J., in another. 
The land values of the whole metropolitan 
district of New York, therefore, should be 
taken into account in order to get the per 
capita average. Were this done the average 
per capita would be larger than $8 and the 
aggregate revenues consequently greater 
than $178,000,000. So the above estimates 
for the cities named are doubtless low 
enough. 

Taking into account the whole urban ter- 
ritory of the United States, from towns of 
2,500 to cities of a million and more, the 
Censust puts their aggregate population at 
42,623,383. At the New York per capita 
average of $8 this urban population would 
jrield war revenues, at 1 per cent, tax on 
all building lots and 1 per cent, surtax on 
the vacant ones, amounting to the round sum 
of $341,000,000. 

On those extremely low estimates, then, a 
tax of 1 per cent, on land values irrespec- 
tive of improvements and a surtax of 1 per 
cent, on vacant-land values, would yield an 
annual minimum of $341,000,000 from city 
lots and $410,000,000 from farming land — 
a total of $751,000,000. And this estimate 
ignores the building-lot values of suburbs, 
the values of farming land held out of farms 
by speculative corporations, the values of 
timber tracts and the values of ore beds, 
coal beds and other mineral deposits. Were 



•Abstract of U. S. Census of 1910, pagres 61-62. 
t Abstract of U. S, Census for 1910, p. 59. 



these ignored values also assessed, the rev- 
enue srield, at the same low rate, would prob- 
ably amount to more than $1,000,000,000 a 
year« From one coal deposit alone, a hold- 
ing of the interlaced steel interests, the low 
rate of taxation suggested would produce 
an annual public revenue of not far from 
$15,000,000. 

If, then, the war were to last a year, and 
to cost $20,000,000,000, it could be wholly 
paid for in twenty years, short-time bonds 
and all, by a special tax of only 1 per cent, 
on natural resource values and 1 per cent, 
surtax on the values of natural resources 
held out of use for speculation. (Of course 
this estimate leaves, to other basis of direct 
taxation and to higher values of natural re- 
sources than the above low aggregate, the 
burden of meeting interest charges on bonds 
pending their redemption.) If the war lasted 
longer and cost more, the same result could 
be produced by a reasonable increase in the 
natural-resources tax rate. It could be so pro- 
duced up to an aggregate war-cost of $60,- 
000,000,000,— sufficient allowance, by the test 
of British experience,* for a four or five 
years' war — without exhausting the annual 
values of special privileges in our natural 
resources. 

These taxes on natural resource values — 
let the fact be again emphasized — ^would 
"stay put." The persons who paid them 
would be taxbearers as well as taxpayers. 
They would, therefore, not distract business, 
as indirect taxes do; and, unlike direct taxes 
on earnings, they would not take the legiti- 
mate earnings of any one's legitimate work. 
They would no more burden taxpayers un-: 
fairly than accounting to the public for tax 
collections burdens tax collectors unfairly. 
In all those respects they would signify no 
more than this, that the owners of privileges 
in the natural resources of our country, who 
collect unearned profits therefrom, must 
turn those profits over to the government of 
the country for meeting the expenses of this 
War in defense of the country. In addition, 
they would promote beneficial uses of nat- 
ural resources in place of a dog-in-the-man- 
ger monopolization. 

But Constitutional questions arise. Has 
Congress the Constitutional power to get 

•War Finance Primer, issued by National Bank of 
Commerce, New York (May, 1907.) pp. 28. 26. 
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War revenues frotn direct taxsttioii on mon- 
opolized natural-redource values, or must it 
continue to tax industrial earnings by both 
direct and indirect taxes and to embarrass 
and bankrupt legitimate industry by taxes 
that are indirect? 

The Constitution requires direct taxes to 
be apportioned among the States according 
to population, and the Supreme Court has 
decided that taxes on real estate are direct. 
Inasmuch, then, as natural resources are is 
the category of real estate, they can be taxed 
by Congress only in proportion, in each 
State, to its population relatively to the 
whole population of the United States. To 
this method there are objections which may 
or may not be insuperable, but which need 
not concern us with reference to war taxes, 
because a Constitutional method, regardless 
of population, of taxing the privileges of 
owning natural resources has been sug- 
gested. 

This suggestion is by Jackson H. Ralston,* 
a distinguished member of the District of 
Columbia bar. Mr. Ralston makes a distinc- 
tion between natural resources, which are 
real estate, and the privilege of owning 
them, which is a franchise. The former is, 
as noted above, subject to direct taxation by 
Congress only in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the several States ; but the latter, the 
franchise, is subject to taxation by Congress 
like any other franchise. 

Here is the legal argument in brief: "The 
holding of land by one individual to the ex- 
clusion of all others is entirely due to con- 
ventional arrangements. Without the con- 
vention, it does not exist. This has been rec- 
ognized more than once by law writers. 
Blackstone maintains it in the first chapter 
of the second book of his Commentaries, 
wherein he says : 'There is no foundation in 
Nature or in natural law, why a set of words 
upon parchment should convey the dominion 
of land ; why the son should have a right to 
exclude his fellow creatures from a deter- 
minate spot of ground, because his father 
had done so before him ; or why the occupier 
of a particular field, or of a jewel, when ly- 
ing on his deathbed and no longer able to 
maintain possession, should be entitled to 



* See The Public of September 14, 1917, page 889. 



tell the rest of the world which of them 
should enjoy it after him.' The right to hold 
land, therefore, being purely conventional, 
is to be treated as a privilege ; and while the 
land itself may not be taxed, the privilege — 
the franchise to hold and use — is fairly sub- 
ject to taxation. It differs in no wise from 
the franchise of a corporation, its property 
being taxed separately from the right to 
hold and control its property.*' 

TTie tax, therefore, which Mr. Ralston's 
opinion sustains as a means of reaching the 
values of natural resources, is one imposed 
upon individuals who are privileged to owif 
such resources, regardless of any use they 
may make of the privilege or of its location, 
but in virtue solely of the fact of its exist- 
ence. The value of the privilege or fran- 
chise, as a basis for measuring the tax fairly, 
would be in proportion to the value of the 
natural resource. 

"The reasoning," Mr. Ralston adds, "upon 
which the Constitutionality of such a tax 
would be based, since it would be levied re- 
gardless of proportions in population, is ex- 
actly parallel to that upon which inheritance 
taxes are sustained. The courts do not con- 
sider that inheritance taxes are upon the 
things inherited, but upon the privilege of 
inheritance, the value of which is measured 
by the value of the inherited property." 

Mr. Ralston's opinion sustains the direct 
tax and direct surtax here proposed for war 
purposes, though they be levied regardless 
of differences in the population of the sev- 
eral States. It is a challenge to Congress, 
constitutional as well as economic and patri- 
otic, to finance this war for democracy by 
the supremely democratic method of taxing 
privileges of owning the earth in propor- 
tion to what each privilege is worth. 



There was no doubt that land values in this coun- 
try would be a very profitable source of taxation. It 
was not only a fair source, but one which by its 
nature recommended itself as being a source from 
which revenue should be derived. There had been 
the greatest increase in the value of land, and in 
many cases the growth of the country, and the 
money spent by the country on improvements, had 
added to the value of the land without a single effort 
on the part of the owner. In dealing with the ques* 
tion of ground values they would be doing something 
in the direction of reconciling necessity with justice. 
Sir Edward Grey at Oxford^ February, 1899. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 

Week ending October 2 

Cop g rea M oiuJ Poinf 

The Conference Committee on the reyenue bill pre- 
sented a unanimous report on September 29. The 
conferees added sufficient proyisions to the measure 
to increase the estimated revenue it is to yield by 
$175,000,000, or a total of about $2,575,000,000 in addi- 
tion to $1,333,500,000 to be raised by the existing law. 
The additional taxes inserted are practically the 
original House provision increasing by 50 per cent 
first class letter postage. A graduated sone increase 
en second class postage was also adopted. Items 
eliminated by the Senate were reinserted for taxes 
on patent medicines, perfumes, jewelry, and railway 
tickets. The Senate excess profits schedule was 
slightly changed making taxes range from 15 to 60 
per cent, instead of from 12 to 60 per cent The House 
adopted the report on October 1. [See current vol- 
ume, page 936.] 

The Urgent Deficiency bill carrying appropriations 
of $8,000,000,000 passed the Senate on September 25. 
This is the largest approprlaUon measure ever passed. 

• * 

The House adopted on September 25 the Confer- 
ence report on the Trading-With-the-Enemy bill 
which in addition to compelling foreign-language 
papers to publish English translations of all criti- 
cisms of the Government, confers upon the Post- 
master General power to stop circulation by private 
agencies of any paper declared unmailable. The Sen- 
ate had approved on the preceding day. 

The MooBey Case 

An inquiry into the Mooney case has been re- 
quested by President Wilson of Attorney General 
Gregory. The President's action was taken in re- 
sponse to requests of labor leaders. [See current 
volume, pp. 747, 774.] 

F. C. Oxman, the witness on whose testimony 
Mooney was convicted by a San Francisco jury, was 
acquitted of the charge of subornation of perjury on 
September 29. This result had been predicted by 
labor organs on the Pacific Coast for some time. The 
Tri'City Labor Review of Oakland declared the Jury 
packed for acquittal— that the prosecution was work- 
ing for the same result Judge Frank Dunne, in 
whose court the trial took place, is charged with hav- 
ing expressed an opinion in favor of Oxman before 
the trial. Immediately on announcement of the ver- 
dict Oxman was rearrested on a warrant charging 
him with perjury. 

Kentacky't New Tax SystMn 

The new tax law of Kentucky abolishes the gen- 
eral property tax for a somewhat complicated class- 
ification system. Exempt from all county, city, 
school, or other local taxation are farm implements 
and machinery owned by persons actually engaged in 
farming, factory machinery, raw material, and pro- 



ducts, bank deposits, money in hand, notes, bonds, 
accounts and other credits whether secured or un- 
secured and stock in corporations. These are all 
to be subject, however, to a state tax of 40 cents on 
$100, except shares in corporations with at least 
one-fourth of their property in Kentucky.. Corpora- 
tions with a smaller percentage of property in the 
state come under the state-taxing provision. All 
other property, including real estate and franchises 
of corporations and shares of banks and trust com- 
panies and domestic life insurance companies are 
made subject to local taxation. Special State taxes 
are also levied as follows: Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation stock, $1.00 per $1,000; bank deposits, one- 
tenth of one per cent; live stock, not to exceed 
10 cents on $100; all foreign corporations except in- 
surance companies, building and loan associations, 
banks, trust companies, and corporations paying a 
franchise tax, 50 cents per $1,000. There is a special 
mortgage tax of 20 cents per $100, payable to the 
county on mortgages running longer than 5 years. 
This tax is payable but once and is in addition to 
the annual 40 cents per $1,000 tax payable to the 
State. Stock in corporations with at least one- 
fourth of their property in Kentucky are exempt 
from taxation provided the corporation pays taxes 
on all its property in the State, including its fran- 
chise. The State tax on bank deposits is to be col- 
lected from the banks and charged by them to the 
accounts of depositors. By popular vote a special 
local tax of 90 cents per $100 on all property may 
be levied for roads and bridges within any county. 

Japan's Relation to China 

Viscount Ishii, special commissioner from Japan to 
the United States, in speaking before representatives 
of the press at a dinner given by Oswald Garrison 
Vlllard at the St Regis Hotel, renewed the pledge 
of his country to respect the territorial integrity of 
China by saying: 

I want to make it very clear to you that the ap- 
plication of the term Monroe Doctrine to this policy 
and principle, voluntarily outlined and pledged by 
me, is inaccurate. There is this fundamental dif- 
ference between the Monroe lyoctrlne and the 
enunciation of Japan's attitude toward China. In 
the first there is on the part of the United States 
no engagement or promise, while in the other Japan 
voluntarily announces that Japan will herself en- 
gage not to violate the political or territorial in- 
tegrity of her neighbor. 

Mr. Vlllard pleaded that lihe. present expnessions of 
friendship between Japan and the United States be 
made the basis of permanent amity. He proposed a 
Japanese-American commission to study and report 
on the problems growing out of the relations of the 
two countries, and to give out authentic information 
to counteract the mischievous tales put in circulation 
by troublemakers. 

Ir«la»d't Conttitiitional Coaventioii 

The convention, which has shifted its sittings from 
Dublin to Belf&st and finally to Cork, passed a reso- 
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lutlon at the latter place on the 25th, BubmitUng the 
varioos plans and schemes that had been proposed 
to a grand committee in tfte hope that a general 
ccheme might be drawn up that will meet with the 
approyal of all the leaders. The welcome of Ck>rk to the 
northern members appears to have produced the same 
good feeling as that caused by the welcome of Bel- 
fBst to the southern members. Thomas Ashe, the Sinn 
Fein leader who was sentenced to a year's imprison- 
ment for a seditious speech, died in a hospital at 
liublin on the 26th as the result of a hunger strike, 
[See current volume, page 894.] 

Russia 

The Kerensky government maintains control of 
affairs, and is apparently strengthening its position 
in the midst of conflicting interests. Premier Ker- 
ensky appeared before the Democratic Congress that 
has assembled in Petrograd claiming to represent all 
Russia. A demand is made by the Bolaheviki, the 
extreme radicals, that only members of their party 
be admitted to the Cabinet. The Pr^nier however 
appears to have overcome for the present the oppo- 
sition to his coalition Cabinet of five members, but 
there is still some confusion as to whom or what the 
Cabinet shall be responsible to. The sise of the Con- 
gress, 1,700 members, makes the body unwieldy, and 
a movement is on foot to elect a smaller body to act 
as the All-Russia Parliament until the Constitutent 
Assembly is chosen. Among the reforms enacted by 
the Government is a provision for the liberation of 
convicts before the expiration of their terms upon 
promise of good behavior. Another provision estab- 
lishes conciliation courts for the settlement of dis- 
putes between employers and workers. The courts 
consist of an equal number of representatives of em- 
ployers and employes. The Government cannot com- 
pel submission to the courts, but can request it. [See 
current volume, page 941.] 



speech to the Main Committee of the Reichstag, re- 
fused to state Germany's war aims, or to make known 
the terms upon which she would make peace: 

First, because it would prejudice the complex 
questions to be discussed at the time of peace nego- 
tiations. Second, it would injure German interests. 
Third, any such public statement at the present 
time could only have a confusing effect. We should 
not come a step nearer peace, but it would contri- 
bute certainly to a prolongation of the war. 
Foreign Minister von Kuehlmann, who was expected 
to simplify the general statements in the German re- 
ply to the Pope's peace note was equally curt in his ad- 
dress to the Main Committee. Vatican circles are re- 
ported to be much disappointed in these speeches. 
One of the official organs of the Vatican, the Corriere 
^'Italia, says it would be expecting too much to have 
the German peace conditions in full, but "there is a 
great difference between touching on peace terms 
and not saying one word about them." The 
Idea Nazionale asserts that the silence of the German 
Chancellor illustrates the war aims of Germany bet- 
ter than any words he might have pronounced. There 
are persistent rumors of friction in the German Cab- 
inet, and the reported ill health of the Chancellor 
is taken to foreshadow his retirement 



The sixth air raid in eight days was made on 
London on the 1st. In this last and greatest attack 
airplanes in four sections attempted to bomb the city, 
but only a few planes succeeded in breaking through 
the British defences. Full details are lacking, but 
eight persons killed and one German plane destroyed 
is announced. 

Thirteen British merchantmen over 1,600 tons, and 
two vessels of less than that tonnage were torpedoed 
or sunk by mines during the week. 



General Soukhomlinoff, former Minister of War, 
has been convicted of high treason, abuse of confi- 
dence, and fraud, and has been sentenced to life im- 
prisonment at hard labor. Feeling toward General 
Komiloff has been softened somewhat by claims that 
^ was acting solely to counteract German intrigue, 
and that his demands upon Kerensky were wrongly 
stated by a blundering emissary. 

European War 

Military activities of the week have not risen to the 
dignity of offensive batties, but on the west front 
have been confined for the most part to artillery duels, 
&nd to unsuccessful attempts of the Germans before 
^Pres to recapture the positions lost to the BriUsh. 
"Hie German assaults in the Verdun region also have 
biled. The Russians report gains in the Riga region, 
^t the activities of both the Germans and the Rus- 
sians appear to be of lesser importance. The Italians, 
Ul^e the BHUsh and French^ are holding all their 
^08 in spite of heavy counter attacks. [See current 
volume, page 941.] 

No developments of moment are reported along 
P^ce lines. German Chanchellor Michaelis, in a 



A statement from Washington announces the rapid 
mobilization of the National Guard in their encamp- 
ments, and the reorganisation of the men in larger 
units than the old regiments and companies. The 
announcement closes with the statement: 

The assembling of the National Army in the 
cantonments has gone on with smoothness and 
success. Equipment difllculties are not serious and 
are being rapidly overcome. The most obvious short- 
age is in rifles, but an adequate supply for ail pur- 
poses will soon be at hand, and no delay in training 
results from the shortage. All overseas forces are, 
of course, adequately supplied. 

NOTES 

— Street railway fares in Connecticut were in- 
creased to six cents on October 1. 

— ^The tentative assessments of New York City 
real estate for 1918 indicate an increase of |130,- 
184,828. 

— ^The ofllcial tabulation of the vote on suffrage in 
Maine at the recent election gives: Tes, 20,604; No, 
88,888, an adverse majority of 18,234. 
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— President Wilson fi>;ed the price of steel plates 
on September 1:4 at $65 a net ton of 2000 pounds. 
Steel bars will sell at $58 a ton and steel shapes at 
$60. 

— On October 1, the Treasury Department began to 
offer for sale $3,000,000,000 of bonds bearing four per 
cent interest The Department reserves the right to 
allot 50 per cent of the oversubscriptions. 

— The Polish National Defense Committee has is- 
sued a statement protesting against the position taken 
by the Pope in his recent peace note. The committee 
objects to having the destiny of Poland fixed without 
the consent of the Poles themselves. 

— That 61 coal operators in Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, have closed their mines, rather than 
produce at the $2 per ton price fixed by the Gov- 
ernment was announced by Congressman Robbins of 
that district in the House on October 1. 

— Ninety German subjects in New York City were 
arrested by Federal authorities on September 26 and 
interned on Ellis Island. The action was said to be 
due to theft of the plans and finished parts of a 
newly invented instrument of war. All of the ar- 
rested ones were employed in the factory where the 
instruments were being made. 

—The National Tax Conference will hold its 11th 
annual meeting at Atlanta on November 13 to 16. 
At this Conference the initial move will be made 
toward elaboration of a "model system of Taxation" 
fcr all States to adopt. Copies of the program may 
be had from the treasurer of the association, A. E. 
Holcomb, 195 Broadway, New York. 

— Complete returns of the recent Swedish election 
indicate a sweeping victory for the Socialists and 
Liberals. The new membership in the Riksdag is 86 
Socialists, 62 Liberals, 61 Conservatives, 12 extreme 
Socialists, and 9 Farmers. The small number of ex- 
treme Socialists is taken to indicate growing strength 
for Branting, the moderate Socialist leader. [See 
current volume, page 918.] 

—The United States now has 458 ships of 2,871,859 
tons. It also has 117 ships of German and Austrian 
origin. The United States Shipping Board Emerg- 
ency Fleet Corporation has commandeered nearly 400 
ships, and has contracted for 636. It is expected that 
near the end of 1918 there will be a merchant fleet 
of 1,600 ships aggregating 9,200,000 tons. This is 
exclusive of inland tonnage, and small vessels on the 
coast. 

— ^A study of 212 mental defectives in New Castle 
County, Delaware, by the Children's Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, discloses the fact that 175, or 
more than four-fifths of the children, were in need of 
public supervision or institutional care because of 
bad home conditions, physical helplessness, or pro- 
nounced anti-social tendencies, and only 12 of them 
were provided for in an institution adapted to their 
care. 

— Four White House pickets were sentenced to 
60 days in the Occoquan workhouse on September 25. 
They are Mrs. Margaret Wood Kessler of Colorado, 
Miss Ernestine Hara and Miss Hilda Blumberg of 
New York, and Mrs. Orrlck John of St Louis. An 
appeal to the Russian legation was made on Septem- 
ber 29 on behalf of two pickets now serving at Occo- 



quan. They are Nina Samaradln and Anna Qwenter. 
both Russian citizens. 

— ^An investigation was ordered on September 27 by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia of 
charges of cruelty against Superintendent William 
H. Whittaker of the Occoquan workhouse, where 
the suffrage pickets aire serving their sentences. 
Whittaker has been temporarily suspended. The 
charges are that woman prisoners have been beaten, 
frequently, put In solitary confinement on bread and 
water and furnished at other times with rancid, 
wormy or otherwise bad food. 

—The Michigan State Federation of Labor in ses- 
sion at Detroit on September 25, adopted resolutions 
declaring strongly for conscription of wealth 
for war purposes, that ''incomes, excess profits 
and land values should be taxed to the fullest needs 
of the government" and that "to Increase the food 
supply and to lower prices, the government should 
commandeer all land necessary for public purposes 
and should tax idle land in private possession on Ite 
full rental value." 

—The 80th birthday of Dr. Edward McGlynn was 
commemorated at the McAlpin Hotel in New York 
City on September 27 by the McGls^m Memorial Asso- 
ciation of which Sylvester Malone is the head. Ad- 
dresses were made by James K. Hackett James R. 
Brown, John J. Hopper and others, and letters were 
read from various points of the country. The Assoc- 
iation is collecting funds for a statue of Dr. McGlynn. 
A similar meeting was held in Boston under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts Singletax League. H. B. 
Maurer and J. Z. O'Brien were the speakers. 

—A protest against drafting of farm laborers or 
farm owners, who are needed on the farms, and ac- 
ceptance of them as volunteers, was presented to 
President Wilson on September 24 by representatives 
of the Federal Board of Farm organizations, a fed- 
eration of national farm associations, with headquar- 
ters at 616 Woodward Building, Washington. The 
protest was signed by W. T. Creasy of Pennsylvania, 
Charles S. Barrett of Georgia, J. W. Shorthill of Ne- 
braska, Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, Charles Mc- 
Carthy of Wisconsin, and Charles W. Holman of the 
District of Columbia. 

—The strike of plantation hands on the Virgin 
Islands was settled through the Intervention of Ekl- 
mund Enright, Assistant Commissioner of the Inter- 
ior of Porto Rico. The terms agreed to by rep- 
resentatives of the labor unions and of the planters 
make wages 50 cents a day for a workday of nine 
hours for laborers living on the estates and 55 cents 
a day for those living elsewhere. In addition a 
laborer Is entitled to living quarters and a garden 
of not to exceed one-tenth of an acre. All disputes 
between laborers and planters are to be settled by 
arbitration. [See current volume, page 658.] 

— The recount of the New York City Republican 
l^rlmary resulted In overturning Mayor Mltdhel's 
official majority of 835 and nominating William* Ben- 
nett by a majority of 611. The recount disclosed 
errors in every Assembly district, by which on the 
Urst count Mltchel's vote had been made too large 
and Bennett's too small In addition ballots were 
found in most of the precincts from which the cross 
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mark opposite Beimett*B name had been erased and 
one opposite Mitchel's substituted. These should 
have been thrown out as defective under the law. 
Mayor Mitchel has conceded the nomination to Ben- 
itett and will run for reflection as an independent 
[See current volume, page 940.] 

PRESS OPINIONS 

"Mwrcenary^ Soldiert and Senators 

Four Lights (New York), Sept 22.— Senator Knute 
Nelson of Minnesota, according to a press dispatch, 
was much outraged in the Senate recently by the 
proposal made by Senator Hardwick of Georgia, to 
put an additional tax on big incomes suflScient to 
pay a $50 monthly bonus to every American conscript 
forced to fight in Europe. "The American soldier is 
not of such a mercenary disposition as this amend- 
ment would seem to indicate," Senator Nelson was 
qnoted as saying, and denouncing the measure as 
"humiliating to our brave boys" who were caught 
in the conscription net, and as shouting at the plucky 
Oeorgia Senator: "Our boys are not as cheap as 
some statesmen." True. It would do some of our 
statesmen good to know just the precise cheap val- 
uation that "our boys" place on them, and while 
there is no reason to think it would disturb either 
their sleep or their appetites, it might take a little 
wind out of their rhetorical sails, and to some extent 
relieve the Congressional Record and the country. 
And now will the Minnesota statesman kindly explain 
to a waiting world how he is able to bear the ''hu- 
miliating and beHttling" experience of taking $7,500 
from the public exchequer for "serving his country" 
in the peaceful halls of Congress for a few months 
each year? How his proud spirit must chafe under 
the necessity of being placed in such a "mercenanr" 
light! -^.^ 

No Qaestion SettUd until SetUed Right 

New York Evening Post, September 19.— The real 
nnity that this nation ought to have can come only 
when Justice Is done at home. The Evening Post 
fflarvels that people do not see that the way to get 
I'id of the I. W. W. Is not to Jail Ite leaders, but to 
cure the economic evils which gave It birth; that 
the way to get all our women pulling whole-heartedly 
with the Government is, among other things, not to 
Jail suffrage protestants in the Occoquan workhouse, 
hut to give them- the ballot to which they are of 
rJght entitled. It Is true that, as Harvard and 
Oolinnbia show anew, the triumph of women is 
inevitable. But If this war is not to speed up re- 
form in the United States, while imposing represen- 
^*ive, decent, honest, and responsible government 
npon Germany— then shall we Americans have been 
recreant to our foremost trust 

How Would Caucatiant Like Sach Treatment? 

William Pickens in Neto York Evening Post, Sept 
IS.— I am writing on board a Jim Crow car from 
Little Rock, Ark., toward St Louis. Mo.— a horrible 
^teht ride. The colored women have one end of a 
"nioker, separated from smoking white men by a 



partition that rises only part of the way from the 
floor toward the ceiling of the car. All of the 
smoke and fumes, and some of the oaths, come 
over. Some of these colored people have already 
spent two nights in this same car-end, coming all 
the way from the lower side of Texas. For them 
the name of the train must sound very much like 
irony; it is "The Sunshine Special." Just behind 
us is a chair car for white people. They have paid 
exactly the same "first class" ftires paid by these 
colored passengers. But in the Jim Crow car there 
are only straight-backed seats filled with the dust 
and grime of neglect All of these colored people 
are wishing, and some of them giving audible ex- 
pression to the wish, to reach Poplar Bluff, the first 
stop in Missouri, so that they can go back into that 
chair car and out of the squalor and discomfort of 
this car-end. And some of these colored men are 
In the service of the Unjited States, summoned 
from the far corners of Texas to Newport News, Vs., 
to be trained to fight for democracy in Europe; 
and because they travel practically all of the way 
through southern territory they must sit up for three 
nights and days, without change of clothing or a 
bite of warm food— certainly a good preparation for 
trench warfare. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

THE CHALLENGE TO PRIVILEGE 

The monster Conference of Consumers and Pro- 
ducers held under the auspices of the National Non- 
partisan League at St Paul, Sept. 18th to 20th, 
inclusive, was more than a conference. It was a 
challenge to the privileged classes of this country and 
a warning that the workers of the country in cities 
and on f^trms realize the unity of their interests and 
their rights and are determined to combine effective- 
ly for action. 

The pitiful and misleading reports of the conference 
which appeared in the eastern press and the short- 
sighted Ignorance of editorial writers on the confer- 
ence indicate the necessity for this movement in 
order that the real facts may be known East and 
West The efforts of what President Townley of the 
League effectively called the "kept" press to belittle 
the Conference and to prevent its purposes hy claim- 
ing that the League is unpatriotic is merely part of 
the game of the profiteers. The opening statement 
of President Townley's speech, "The Purpose of the 
Conference," shows the falseness of this charge. He 
said: 

We are at this convention to support the Govern- 
ment In the discharge of its tremendous responsi- 
bility to pledge our loyalty to the Government In 
this world crisis, and loyally to remind the Govern- 
ment that we expect the Government to be loyal 
to the will of the majority of its citizens. 

It is our duty to see that the Government does 
not mistake the pleadings and threats of t/hose 
making billions of profits out of the nation's suf- 
fering for the voice of the majority of our citizens. 
The Halls of Congress now swarm with special 
representatives of privilege, and none but supers 
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men can withstand the preesure of thoee pirates. 
So the purpose of this convention Is not, as the 
corporation-controlled press wonld haye yon be- 
lieve, to protest against a Oovemment-flxed-prlce on 
wheat, or against the law that authorises the fix- 
ing of prices on wheat The purpose of this con- 
vention is to aid, strengthen and support the Got- 
ernment, and expedite its efforts to finish Its pro- 
gram to reduce prices. 

The resolutions unanimously approved by the Com- 
mittee representing organized labor and organised 
farmers of the country, and unanimously adopted by 
the Conference stress the loyalty of the Conference 
and the complete and unimpeachable devotion to the 
principles of democracy. 

A detailed summary of even the principal speeches 
is impossible. They will be published in a volume In 
a few weeks. 

The most striking fticts about the Conference were 
the fundamental way in which the problems of the 
high cost of living were approached and the sound 
economics of the speeches and of tlie resolutions. 
Ten years ago such a conference would not have been 
possible, perhaper not five years ago. The growth of 
the National Non-Partisan League In a few months, 
less than two years to a paid membership of one 
hundred and thirty thousand f^umers Is due not 
alone to the genius of the organising mind of Pres- 
ident A. C. Townley, but to the ftict that the farmers 
of the Northwest have been betrayed by both political 
parties and realize that they must combine the work- 
ing forces of the country to control the loafing 
chisses. 

The keynote of the Conference from labors side 
was sounded In an address prepared by Mr. J. P. 
Coughlin, President of the Central Labor Union of 
Brooklyn, the third largest labor organization In the 
United States. Under the title '"What Labor Wants." 
he put it concisely. "Labor wants to work for Itself, 
not for any parasite." He pointed out. that for 
twenty-five years fturmers and workers In cities 
have been kept apart by classes who were robbing 
both of them Impartially and effectively, and that 
that day is over. His concluding words were: 

This war is bringing us together— you of the 
farm, and we of the city— and nothing Is going to 
be able to part us in our united fight for real dem- 
ocracy, which will be so good here that all the 
world will want to copy us. 

The audience which heard his address at an after- 
noon session was probably three-quarters farmers, 
but applauded his statement of a common purpose, 
and goal and methods of labor in cities and on farms, 
with sincerity. 

Technical discussions there were of ^grading of 
wheat and of the Injustice wrought to the farmer 
who produces by manipulating middlemen. Careful 
statistics were presented by an economic expert from 
New York on the cost of production of agricultural 
machinery and implements, steel, copper, boots, shoes 
and other things which farmers and all consumers 
use and the profits made by the manufttcturers of 
these necessities. While the audience approved this 
paper and backed all efforts to reduce prices by price 
fixing all around, the endorsement of social owner- 



ship and operation of natural resources and natural 
monopolies, such as railroads, packing plants, ter- 
minal elevators and milling plants showed they ap- 
preciated the futility of interfering with economic 
laws and the reasons for endorsing the practices of 
our Allies In reducing tiie cost of living. 

The National Non-Partlsan League is now 'working 
In eleven states. The spontaneous success of the Con- 
ference organised in two weeks' time, and att^ided 
by thousands of farmers and thousands of members 
of organized labor as well as by professional people 
has shown the League to be the prop^ and efltetive 
means of coordinating the forces of fundamental 
democracy throughout the country and of securing to 
labor the products of labor. 

Mr. Frank P. Walsh, who was imavoldably pre- 
vented from attending by professional duties sent In 
a telegram the expression of his conviction that tbe 
League is destined to sweep the country clean po- 
litically, a sentiment warmly endorsed by the Con- 
ference. 

The National Non-Partlsan League is only in its 
initial stage. It is the most potent force for democ- 
racy In the country to-day. 

BEN J AMD? C. MABSH. 



BOOKS 



Ymn Part to Porerty. By Oeor^e Lansbury. Pub- 
lished by B. W. Huebsch, Ne<v York. Price $1. 

While the crarti of impending doom is thimdering 
In our ears, and civilization Is slowly precipitating it- 
self towards the abyss, "as through the ruins of a 
Shivered universe," there are not lacking signs to 
those who can read them, that some elements of hope 
remain fbr the ultimate salvation of our race's an- 
cestral home. What a priori reason should there be 
for having anticipated that out of the welter of 
class-confilct and the bitternesses engendered by the 
revolt of the exploiting classes against the tyranny 
of landlordism' and capital, ^ere should emerge from 
among the suffering classes themselves, such Incar- 
nations of sweet reasonableness, such exquisitely- 
balanced combinations of strength and gentleness, of 
understanding and feeling, of head and heart, as are 
represented by the character of George Lansbury, late 
member of the British Parliament, and now editor 
of the London Socialist newspaper The Heraldt Such 
characters confound all our theories of education, 
culture, or hereditary and environmental Influences, 
and leave us with nothing to say but that God never 
leaves Himself for long without witnesses. If the 
world is to be made safe for democracy, not only 
in the very restricted sense in which we have yet 
conceived of it, but in the much bigger sense In which 
it includes leisure of mind and heart, economic jus- 
tice, and freedom of expression for the best that is in 
us, then it is to men of the Lansbury type we must 
look for deliverance from the shackles that still Im^ 
pede our progress; and the vital question for us to- 
day Is as to whether we may get enough of them to 
save civilisation. 

There are many among our middle and upper 
classes who don't know how the poor live, because 
they don't care; there are others who don't care be- 
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cause they don't know. 'Tour Part In Poverty" !• 
written by one who both knows and caree, and 
Bhonld be read by every American citisen of what- 
ever political opinion; whether engaged or not en- 
gaged in reform work or uplift agencies; whether 
concerned or unconcerned in the social problem. 
For it Is an axiomatic truth that there are two ways 
of knowing a thing, — from without and from within. 
One may take endless notes, sketches, sectional draw- 
ings or ground-plans of a subject as reformers ar^ 
doing of the poverty problem; but by no manner of 
skinful piecing of these together can an understand- 
ing of the subject be attained, equal to that of the 
man who sees It from within, especially if he be 
gifted wltSi breadth of vision and strength of sym- 
pathy. Mr. Lansbury has made his studies from the 
inside, and as one would have expected, the picture 
he gives in the introduction and the first two chap- 
ters, of the life and character of the British working 
man, and the conditions under which his wife and 
children wear out their existences, is its own best 
witness for its veracity. The chapter headed "Busi- 
pess" contains perhaps the most trenchant indictment 
that has ever been written of the soullessness of mod- 
em commercial methods, yet without a trace of that 
bitterness towards employers in general to which we 
have been too much accustomed. Rather does Mr. 
Lansbury go out of his way to sympathize with the 
necessity which Is laid upon employers by economic 
forces over which they have no control, to violate 
their natural Instincts of comradeship and kindli- 
ness. He sees as by an instinct that the employing 
class like the employed are victims of a system which 
rripe them both as between the jaws of a vise. Nor 
in his recognition of the greatest and most ancient 
of monopolies, that of the land and natural resources, 
does he indulge In any of the usual diatribes against 
Sir John or His Grace of Castle Rackrent, but recog- 
nizes that all are sufferers from an intellectual and 
moral obliquity of vision, bom of long servitude to 
that worst of t3^rants, Use-and-wont In the chapter 
on '^Churches," Mr. Lansbury pays respectful tribute 
to all that the Church or its best representatives have 
done in such organizations as the Toynbee settle- 
ments, while iBjing his finger with unerring accuracy 
on the cause of "its failure to do more than touch the 
^nge of the social problem" in the obvious f^ct 
that "they appear to accept the present order as 
Ood-ordained, and are content to allow the struggle 
for bread to remain as the recognized dominant fac- 
tor in the Ufe of the people." 

When one's sympathies and aspirations run paral- 
tel to those of the writer of a book, criticism on 
the practical or merely intellectual side seems almost 
U^e an impertinence. Yet a review of this book 
wonld be inadequate without some words upon the 
^ery Yital question suggested by the title of the final 
^pter, "What We Must Do." Of course we wish 
that "other men and women should enjoy the same 
opportunities we desire for ourselves," and we are 
&n agreed that it is quite as immoral to have our 
economic arrangements adjusted in a way that gives 
to brains the power to exploit the less intelligent, as 
It would be to assume that "because a man is physi- 
cally stronger than his neighbor he should be allowed 



to rob or ill-use him." We would heartily echo the 
hope that "no one will allow his personal interests to 
blur his mind or conscience," as indeed, no one cap- 
able of spiritual affinity with Mr. Lansbury could 
ever do. But it is a long way from that state of 
mind and conscience to seeing the necessity for "the 
abolition of the wages and profit 83r8tem," or the sub- 
stitution of public for private ownership in wealth- 
production. It may be that the extreme radical and 
particularly the Singletaxer, in his jealous regard 
for the sanctity of individual rights and what he 
calls fair competition, may have been insufiUciently 
alive to the immense economic value of combination 
and co-operation. But that may only mean that he 
trusts natural law more fully than Mr. Lansbury 
does and believes that when monopoly and privilege 
are abolished the natural instincts of men towards 
mutual helpfulness will assert themselves, and we 
shall have all manner of voluntary co-operations and 
economies in production; with a natural distribution 
of wealth which shall conform to principles of equity. 
On one other point some of Mr. Lansbury's readers 
will make a protest, uttered or unexpressed. "What 
we all need is a complete change of heart" We 
have heard this too often from representatives of 
that institution which Mr. Lansbury accuses of fail- 
ure to understand the fundamentals of the social 
problem. The change of heart has already come. 
It is the cause of untold unhappiness to countless 
well-fed and well-clothed citizens. It is the change of 
heart that already makes us chafe like caged birds 
and wound ourselves in our efforts to attain freedom 
for self-expression, and a clear conscience towards 
our fellowmen. In plain words, men and women of 
to-day want to be better and to do better than cir- 
cumstances will admit of. Moreover, even if the 
change of heart were as complete and universal as 
Mr. Lansbury could wish, could It express itself 
socially without a change in the economic relations 
In which we all stand to the source of all wealth, the 
land? Bishop Williams, in a recent book, states 
the case for those who maintain that if every man 
and woman became pure, unworldly and unselfish, the 
millenium of righteousness would have arrived; and 
emphatically adds "I deny this proposition." One 
wonders why, out of his big heart and deep sym- 
pathies, Mr. Lansbury does not trust human nature 
just as it now is, and recognize that it waits but for 
the sunshine of liberty to burst into the glossy pur- 
ples of altruism and unselfishness, and to Justify the 
almost forgotten legend that "Man was made in the 
image of God." 

ALEX HACKENDBICK. 

• • • 

Labor is a necessity to human existence; being 
such, it is obvious that under natural conditions It 
should be a pleasure, not a penance. — Comt £>«a* 

ffien'f Journal, 

# # • 

Who would not prefer to be a citizen of the 
smallest country in the world, if it were noble and 
beautiful, rather than a citizen of the most gigantic 
of our colonial empires? Who would not prefer the 
Athens of Plato to the Rome of Caligula?— Paul 
Richard in "To the Nations.'* 
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Private property in land, no leas than private 
property in tlaves, is the violation of the tme rif hte 
of property. They are different forma of the tame 
robbery. — Henry George. 

# e e 

Land valnee are very different from labor valnea. 
Tax land valnee and land becomee cheaper. Tax the 
products of labor and they become dearer^ — Joeeph 
Fele. 
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STATBHBNT OF THB OWHKRSHIP, MANAGBMBlfT, 

CIRCUIiATION, BTC., RB^^VIRBD BT THB ACT 

OF COlfGRBSS OF AUGUST M» ItlS, 

of The Public, publlshM weekly, at New York, N. Y., 

for Oct, 1, 1»17. 

State of New York, County of New York, es. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Stanley Bowmar, who, bavins been duly sworn 
accordins to law. deposes and says that he is the 
business manaser of The Public, and that the follow- 
ins is, to the best of his knowledse and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, manasement (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of Ausust 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 448, Postal Laws and Regrulatlons, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, manaflrins editor, and business manasers are: 

Names of — PostoflUce Address — 

Publisher. .The Public Publishins Go, Inc., 

122 B. 87th St., New York, N. Y. 
Editors. .Mrs. Joseph Pels, 122 B. 87th St., 

New York, N. Y. 
J. Willis Slaushter, 122 B. S7th St., 

New York, N. Y. 
Samuel Dansiser, 33 Lincoln Terrace^ 

Yonkers, N. Y. 
Stoushton Cooley, 122 B. 87th St, 

New York, N. Y. 
Qeorse P. West, 122 B. 87th St, 

New York. N. Y. 
Manaslns Bditor — ^None. 
Business Manas«r — Stanley Bowmar, 

116 Saratogra Aye., Yonkers N. Y. 

2. That the owners are (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, sl^e its 
name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
ownins or holdlns 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock): 

The Public Publishins Co, Inc., 122 B. 87th St, 
New York, N. Y. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortsas«08, and 
other security holders ownins or holdins 1 Per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortsases. or other 
securities are «f there are none, so state): 

Mrs Joseph Pels. 122 B. 87th St. New York, N. Y. 

Samuel Dansig-er. 88 Lincoln Terrace, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Stoushton Cooley. 122 B. 87th St.. New York, N. Y. 

Stanley Bowmar. 116 Saratosa Ave. Yonkers. N. Y. 

4. That the two parasraphs next above, sivins the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any. contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in oases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is actins, is si^^n; also that the said two 
parasraphs contain statements embradns affiant's 
full knowledere and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this afllant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

STANLBY BOWMAR, 

Business Manaser. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this let day of 
October, 1917. 

(Seal) FRBD HAMISCH, 
(My commission expires March 80, 1919.) 

New York County Resister 9286. 



BOOKS AT A GREAT 
REDUCTION 

A N tmusual opportUDitsr—boob tfast have di^it^ 
^^ io3ed or sheV-worn covcit— but oCberwite 
pe rfect priced far below regular. Of tome we 
have but one copy — of none more than a few. In 
ordering — please make a second choice. 

Joseph Fds: His Life Work, by Mary 

Fcls. ($1.00) $.85 

Progrets and Poverty, paper . . . • ... 23 

Woman and War. Olive Schreiner. (50c) 

Federaliit, The.. A collection of essays in- 
terpreting the U. S. Constitution as 
agreed upon by the Federal Convention. 
($U5) 84 

Russia and ^e Russian People. Edited by 
L. G. Redmond-Howard. (50c) 40 

Life of LhicobL By Ida M. Tarbell. ($5) 

2 Vols $2.50 

On die Enforcement of Laws in Cities. By 

Brand WhiUock. (75c) 37 

The Problem of die Unemployed By 

H. F. Ring. ($1.00) 50 

The Good Ship Bardi. By Herbert Quick. 

($1.25) .97 

The Brown Mouse. By Herbert Quick. 

($1.25 .97 

Usury. By C:alvin Elliot. ($1) 50 

Forty Years of It By Brand Whitlock. 

($1.50) • 1.12 

How Diplomats Make War. By Francis 
Neilson. ($1.50) 1.12 

Taxation of Land Values. By Louis F. 
Post. $1.25) 93 

Social Service. By Louis F. Post. (75) . .47 

Life of Henry George. By Henry George, 
Jr. (75c) .47 

What Tolstoy Taught By Bolton Hall. 
($1.50) 1.19 

The State. By Franz Oppenheimer. 
($125) .93 

The Tariff. By Lee Francis Lybarger. 

Life and Love and Peace. By Bolton 
HalL ($1.00) 67 

Oratory. By John P. Altgeld. (50c) 37 

Trusts, Good and Bad. By Louis F. 
Post. (ISc) 10 

Democracy in New Zealand. By Andre 
Siegfreid. ($2.00) 1.00 

Ethical Prindples of Marriage and Di- 
vorce. By Louis F. Post. (7Sc) 60 

Ethics of Democracy. By Louis F. Post. 
($1.50) 1.25 

The Ortfaocratic State. By John S. Cros- 
by. ($1.00) .87 

Unpopular Government in ^e U. S. By 
Albert M. Kales. ($1.25) 75 
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"A Brief Guide to 
Contemporary Literature' 



»» 



By A. HENRY SCHNEER 
985 WUtlock Ave., N. Y. C. Pricm 12c. poatpmd 



Colorado Since the Strike 

Thia Is the story of a chsnged order. Who chanced 
It doesn't matter, though no list would he complete that 
didn't include Mother Jones and John D. BockefeUer, Jr., 
the United Mine Workers and the Industrial Belatlont 
GommlaBion. 

John Fitch, industrial editor of the Surrey, and author 
of the Steel Workers, has heen In Colorado checklnc up 
what has been liappenlna there linee the great strike. 

This Is the ^iSxd ^Mt to the Oolorado coal fields and 
steel districts. The first was In 1909 when he prtqphesied 
just soefa a flare up as came In 1912. The Surrey was 
threatened with legal proceedings if It nnblished his find- 
ings by some of the old time managers. We published them 
and his prophesies came true. His second trip was 
while the strike was on and his IncislTe portrayal com- 
manded national attention. Mow for the third chapter. 

This Is type of the first hard field work of The Surrey 
as a Joomal of Social Bxploration. It is graphic, fair, 

" -• Pq„, months trial $1. 



THE SURVEY 



ISOl 



The Joomal of Social Work 

112JDast 19th St., New York City 



Paul U. Kellogg, Bditor 

Bdward T. DcTlne, Qraham^lsylor, Jane ^^d"w«, 

Associate Bditors 



A BOOK YOU SHOULD HAVE 

In the Beacon Biographies of Eminent 
Americans there was published a few 
years ago a "life of Lincob.** It was 
immediately hailed as one of the great 
biogri^hies in the Elnglish language by Mr. 
K^oot of "Life**, and by Miss Tarbell, 
whose own comprehensive work on Lincob 
is recognized by all authorities. 

It is a smaU book of 200 pages, pocket 
size. The author is Brand WmtlocK and 
he has written a study of Lincob that 
every democrat will place amongst the 
books he treasures. Price, 60c The 
binding is cloth with gilt lettering. 
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E. 37th SteMt 



New York 



Put them to Louis F. Post. Part 
IV of his book, The Taxation 
of Land Values, which is mus- 

trated by colored charts, is derottd to 
questioos and answers. In cloth $1, in 
paper covers, 60c. The publishers have 
found it necessary to increase the price 
to $1.86 in doth. We haye only a few 
in cloth at $1. 

The Public it«^s7?S^st, New York 



Singktax 
Questions 



Mn S. J. Guggenheim 

The Copper Expert and Fniancier says: 

"7%e Magazine of Wall Street it a publicaiion 
which should prove of real seroice to eoer^ busi- 
ness man and man of affairs. " 



IMPORTANT STATEMENTS 

from well known contributors appear in every 
issne. 

E. P. RIPLEY 

Pres. Atchison Railroad 

ADOLPH LEWISOHN 

Pres, Miami Copper 

JOHN N. WILLYS 

Pres. fVillys-Cherland Auto Co. 

JOHN A. TOPPING 

Pres, RepMic Iron & Steel Co. 

CHAS. E. MITCHELL 

Pres. National City Co. 

are a few of those whose articles have or will 
benefit readers. 

To educate, instruct and protect the Busi- 
ness Man is the mission of The Magazine 
of Wall Street. No article appears in its 
pages unless there is a definite opinion 
and an educational force. Withal, each 
article is in untechnical, easily understood 
language. 

Yoa Cannot Afford to be Without 

The Magazine of Wall Street 



42 Broadway 



New York City 



Send your order in early — fill out and mail 
today. 

THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
42 Broadway New York City 

25 cts. a copy 26 issues. $5.00 a Year 

$1.00 for the next five issues— SPECIAL 
OFFER 

I enclose $5.00 for 1 year with full privileges 
of Investors' Personal Service Dept. 
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TirantlaU Twr 



"He Had a Dream and it Shot Him!" 

FRIGHTENED— ragged— dirty— the boy stood. It was midnight and the doctor, 
waked up from sleep, demanded — "But how did they shoot him?" The boy 
trembled — stuttered. "He had a dream and it shot him." 

Don't you remember it — how that boy was Huck Finn — and how Tom Sawyer 
was shot — ^and Huck's preposterous, terrified explanation? 

How it rolls back the years 1 How it carries you back to the day, when as a 
youngster you read Huckleberry Finn until you nearly died laughing. 

Have you read Huck Finn this year and realized its bigness — its philosophy — its 
sadness — all those things, which now to you, become so mixed with the laughter of 
youth? For Mark Twain was the most serious of all our writers — he was a great 
fighter for freedom, for liberty, for ideals. 



BOY8' STORIBS 

Remember Uutt Tom Sawyer la 
only one of the boolu In whlob 
Mark Twain ebows his wonderful 
understanding of boys. No one 
baa ever written of boys ae baa 
Mark Twain. 

HISTORY 

Read "Joan of Arc" If you would 
know Mark Twain In all bla great- 
ne»— the moat amaalng atory In 
tbe world— accurate aa blatory. 
aplrltual In Idea, beautiful In 
execution. 

ROMANCB3 

Everything be wrote waa touched 
with tbe golden freahneaa of youth 
and romance whether In auch 
hooka aa "The Prince and tbe 
Pauper"— "A ConnecUout Yan- 
kee'^or "Rongbbig It." 

SHORT STORIBS 

They are ao many and ao good. 

BSSAYS 

He could not aee Injuatlce without 
fighting It. The flame of bla anger 
aeared and burst forth In eaaaya 
that wlUUve forever. 

' TRATBL 

Yoa have not aeen tbe world until 
yon aee It through Mark Twaln'a 
wlae and humoroua eyea. Hla 
booka of wanderings— wUl be rev- 
elatkma to you now who read 
them only In your youth . 



MARK TWAIN 

25 VOLUMBS 

"He traveled always such a broad and brilliant highway 
with plumes flying: and crowds following: after" — and his 
death left nations weeping:. But in a larg:er sense he is not 
dead. He lives forever in work more truly American than 
that of any other man. 

RUDYARD KIPLING, writing: to the most important 
ofllclals in India, said: **I have seen Mark Twain this g:olden 
morning:, have shaken his hand, and smoked a ciffar — no, two 
cig:ars with him, and talked with him for more than two 
hours! Understand clearly that I do not despise you; indeed 
I don't I am only very sorry for you, from the Viceroy 
do\irn\irard " 

Perhapa you think you have read a good deiJ of Mjtfk Twain. Aj^^^ Have 

you raiidiU] the novelaT AUthe ahort atoriea? All the brilliant fighting < 



Bblatoryt 



Why the Price Muet he Raieed 




BROfSBBRS 



Pleaae aend me MARK 

TWAIN'S WORK& I 

keepthla secftrten 

,. for examination and 

return It to you. at yooro:- 
If I do not want It. If I 



keep the booka I will remit tS. 
irlthiii flTe daya and IS a mootn 
^or twelve montha. 

PubUc 10^17. 



If yov tend the eMMnat OBeeyoaeMhaveyoar 
set at the low prtee--Kit tend the eoapon at mee. 



Harper & Brothers 



1817 



NEW YORK 



1917 



OccufAtUn 

For our beantlfal red half-leather edition, duaga 

the above terma to $2.60 on delivery and $t a 

month for twenty ] " 
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The Ethics of 
Democracy 

By LouU F. Post 
ThM Editioni N«w Introduetian 

The "Ethics of Democracy' is Mr. 
Post's greatest book. It is a series of 
optimistic essays on the natural laws of 
htiman society, which should be read and 
recommended widely. 

CONTENTS: Introduction — Democ- 
racy; The Democratic Optimist, Individ- 
ual Life, Business Life, Economic Ten- 
dencies, Politico-Economic Principles, 
Democratic Government, Patriotism; Con- 
clusion—The Great Order of Things. 

What Reviewers Say: 

Marie Twain wrote of the first edition: 
1 prize it for its lucidity, iU sanity and its 
moderation and because I believe its gospd." 

Tlia Globa^ Bostont 

A republication in a tidrd edition of Post's 
Ethica ol Damocracy is a literary event wortfi 
noting. 

Tha Citlaan» Ottawa, Canadai 

Louis Posf s li|^t will continue to shine for 
true democracy, m the United States; and the 
rest of the world has nothing to lose by keeping 
in touch with the principles laid down in 
Tha Ethioa ol Damocra^. 

Tha Christian Seianea Monitor, Boatont 

The author has written a preface bringing 
himself and his convictions up to date as it were; 
and a very fine thinker on the ethics of democ- 
racy he has been and is. Monopolies, imperial- 
ism, protection, unearned increment pseudo- 
patriotism, mode-justice, get hard blows from 
him but not in a bitter spirit He ''speaks the 
truth in love." 

William L. Chanaryt in tha Chicago Haraldt 

Louis F. Post* s volume of Essays in "funda- 
mental democracy" has now readied its third 
edition. Mr. Post got his inspiration from 
Henry George, but he has learned his democracy 
from the life around him. The production of a 
clear-sighted, brilliant leader, Ethica ol Democ- 
racy opens a wide window for the riewing of 
our common life. 



Price SI. SO, PoMtpaid 

ThehUk ^Jf,^- NewTtfk 
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YOUB CHANCE IS IN CANADA— Rich lands and buainetf 
opportunities offer you Independence; Farm lands. 111 to ISO 
an acre; Irrigated lands, |S6 to 160; Twenty years to ps7: 
12,000 loan in improvements, or ready made farma. Loan of 
live stock; Taxes average under twenty cents an acre; no 
taxes on improvements, personal property, or live stock. Good 
markets, churches, schools, roads, telephones; Excellent cli- 
mate—crops and live stock prove it. Special homeseekers* fare 
certificates. Write for free booklets. Allan Cavieroii, GeMral 
Superintendent Land Branch, Canadian Pacllle By., 119 Ninth 
Avenue, Calgary, Alberta. 
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An International Journal of Fundamental Democracy 



Editorial 



The sane radicals of America are too well 
experienced in the obstacles to the attainment of 
any measure of democracy to lend themselves to 
the belief in any miraculous transformation of 
Europe. Before many months this coimtry will 
need a radicalism that deals with facts as well as 
hopes, that is tough and enduring, that grips the 
future undismayed by discouragements, that will 
carry this war through to a democratic end if the 
heavens fall. The most liberal statesman of 
modem times has defined the objective, and has 
given a determined and unhesitating leadership. 
He might have expected the democratic elements 
in American life to rally in his support, those in 
whose political faith he has most confidence. 
That any of these should have been the strag- 
glers, should have lent themselves to weaken the 
enterprise from the rear, is sad evidence of 
myopic vision, of carping doctrinaire principles, 
of a democracy that loves a soap box audience 
better than a new world. The nation voluntarily 
curtails some or even all the privileges of democ- 
racy because the existence of democracy is at 
stake. A few score would defeat the whole 
enterprise for the right to make a noise when the 
hundred million have no taste for it. The only 
effect is the elimination of some men who ought 
to be in the very forefront of coimsel and leader- 
ship. It is a feeble government that cannot wel- 
come constructive criticism ; but to be construc- 
tive, criticism presupposes unanimity and loyalty 
of aim, and is directed to waya and means of 

achieving that aim. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The need for far-sighted and determined radi- 
cals will be increasingly felt in international 
relations after the war. That the world will 
emerge from the peace conference as a fully 
formed league of nations, with an elaborate and 



accredited machinery for international adjustment 
is a futile dream. The world will emerge with all 
the confusion of economic dislocation and the 
urgencies of reconstruction, with the complica- 
tions of ambition and competition, with an atmos- 
phere charged with suspicion and hatred. The 
whole shop has been wrecked by the exertions 
necessary to kill the German military monster. 
And even it will die a lingering death. Its power 
for aggression will be ended by German defeat. 
But the German state of mind which is its real 
strength, will need a generation to change. 
There is an element of truth in Count Czemin's 
assertion that disarmament will be a slow matter. 
Here is the probable program: the league of 
peace will be an alliance of the democracies, led 
by Britain and America in the closest co- 
operation, ready to crush any recrudescence of 
militarism in Germany, with the world so organ- 
ized economically that Germany will have every- 
thing to gain if she is willing to play the game, 
and everything to lose if she refuses. There 
can be no doubt as to the ultimate result During 
those years, the experimentation which will lead 
slowly to internationalism will be going on within 
the circle of the present Allies, and most inten- 
sively within the British Commonwealth. A thou- 
sand times will our great democratic purpose be 
confused, will the leading-star be obscured, will 
multitudinous enemies now acquiescent and ap- 
plauding show their real colors. It is for radi- 
cals beyond all others to form a solid group and 
make it clear that they absolutely mean business 
in this matter of making democracy secure, 
against the imperial menace and against all 

others. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The peoples of all the belligerent countries are 
thinking and talking peace as at no time since 
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the beginning of the war. Government proscrip- 
tion is futile in the countries that have suflfered. 
In Germany, it is apparently the predominant 
issue, precipitated by the new Fatherland Party, 
which was organized for the evident purpose of 
stopping the flow of opinion toward a non-German 
peace. It makes little difference what terms arc 
considered acceptable ; it is the desire that is im- 
portant The terms will accommodate themselves 
to the strength of the desire. The annexationists 
will soon be swept away. The real wrench will 
come in connection with Alsace-Lorraine, which 
no German has so far admitted to discussion. To 
surrender Alsace-Lorraine will signalize defeat. 
From the point of view of the Allies, it is a 
necessity. Militarism will not be discredited in 
the minds of Germans so long as this monument 
to the successful perpetration of a military crime 
is allowed to stand. The return of those prov- 
inces to France is not the important point; their 
economic relation to the two countries might 
indicate independence as the solution. There is 
less difficulty about the German colonies. Every- 
one knows that Germany used colonies only as 
pawns in the imperial game. They were foci for 
Weltpolitik, for talk of vital interests, jumping- 
off points for threatened aggression. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

There need be no confusion of thought con- 
cerning what is taking place in Germany. Hopes 
easily become expectations, and many persons, 
especially newspaper writers, have spent three 
and a half years in anticipating the dramatic col- 
lapse that would end the war. Magical changes 
are no more likely to take place now than hither- 
to. There is one barometer, and one only, that it 
is safe to watch, and that is the battlefield. A 
modern nation at war, organized for military 
effectiveness, will show its weakness, economic 
or moral, in its ability to fight. The Germans are 
not at all likely to relieve us of our work by 
going to pieces. Nor are they likely to be dis- 
mayed by our bark ; they do not yet believe in our 

bite. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Students of war psychology who were in Eng- 
land during the months subsequent to August, 
1914, were prepared for the cyclones of public 
opinion that are now expending their energy in 
this country. There was the sam,c repression of 



discussion, the same pacifist baiting, the same en- 
deavor to focus national antagonism upon some 
person of national importance. And more is to 
come. We have so far been spared the shame 
of anti-German riots, like those that took place in 
London after the sinking of the Lusitania. But 
we are doing our share in making life unpleasant 
for the " enemies within.*' It might have been 
predicted that leadership in this crusade of per- 
secution would arrive in due time from Oyster 
Bay. But " The Foes of Our Own Household " 
leaves grave doubt as to whether Mr. Roosevelt 
is a good citizen lo}rally cooperating to win the 
war. This kind of petty civil war must be highly 
pleasing to the Germans. But it will soon end. 
It means that the war is not yet a reality to 
Americans. When our energy and our antagon- 
ism find their natural outlet on the front in 
France there will be less inclination to find goats 
here upon whom to work oflf our battle fury. 
Some people are so loosely corked by nature that 
premature explosion is their inevitable rule of 
life. But it is a waste of energy. Let us save 
it for the titanic task that confronts us. Let 
La FoUette alone. No matter how wrong-headed 
he may be, it is no reason why we should be guilty 
of a shallow, senseless mania of persecution. 
Let us get to grips with the real enemy on the 
real battlefield. Let us not prepare for an effort 
of deadly seriousness by being merely childish. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The eflfort that has been made in Chicago dur- 
ing the past wedc to focus the radical political 
elements of the United States into a new party 
organization will command attention and respect. 
In spite of the diversity of groups, there is a fun- 
damental unity of aim among those of liberal 
outlook, which, once disclosed and appreciated, 
will be a factor not easily negligible in our future 
political development. The movement may lack 
the energy that comes from economic group in- 
terest, it may capitalize intellectual and moral 
ideals instead of greediness, but who can say that 
in the game of grab and countergrab, final dom- 
ination may not go to those who really desire 
and work for their country's good. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mr. Burleson has been an excellent Postmas- 
ter General in respect to all those functions of 
the Department that do not involve for successful 
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execution an understanding by the executive 
of such new forces in society as the labor move- 
ment and the demand for radical changes in oiu* 
economic order. He has been a consistent and 
effective friend of the parcels post. He is en- 
titled to the public's gratitude for his opposition 
to every attempt to cripple that important public 
service, and for his initiative and energy in 
extending the service. But obviously he is not 
the man who should exercise the power created 
by &)ngress to decide which publications should 
be permitted to survive and which should be sup- 
pressed. The Public suggests that the best way 
out of the intolerable situation now existing 
might be the appointment by the President of 
a Conmiission of three or five members to pass 
upon questionable publications and to recommend 
to the Postmaster General what action he should 
take. Legally, such a Commission would be 
merely advisory, and it would require no new 
legislation. In fact, its decisions would be bind- 
ing. It should hold public hearings in each in- 
stance. Its membership should be representative 
of a wide range of opinion, with at least one rep- 
resentative of organized labor and one Socialist 
The decisions of such a board would have the 
confidence of the public and its creation would 
solve a problem that is giving grave concern to 
a very large number of patriotic Americans. 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

A conference of Russian consuls was held in 
New York last week, to which were invited rep- 
resentatives of all kinds of Russian social and 
political organizations in the United States. The 
gathering was remarkable by reason of the fact 
that Russian diplomacy, acting in the true spirit 
of the revolution, participated in activities so 
democratic as the attempt to bring the life of the 
Russian colony into closer contact and collabora- 
tion with the varied social and political forces of 
this cotmtry. The conference was opened by the 
Russian Ambassador, Boris Bakhemetev. An in- 
teresting survey of Russian life in this country 
was given by a member of the Embassy. In addi- 
tion to proposals for the promotion of the welfare 
of Russian residents, emphasis was placed on 
the need of means to assist Russians in the study 
of the history and life of the United States, to 
^^t it possible for them to take advantage of 
their residence here not only to acquire the lan- 
guage of the country, but to become acquainted 



with its conditions of life and industry. The 
program included, among other topics, the ques- 
tions of medical and legal help, schools, labor 
exchanges, mutual aid societies, facilities for 
sending money to Russia through the consuls, and 
democratization of consular work. At its close 
a special commission was directed to convoke an 
all-Russian Conference, which will give further 
consideration to these and such other questions 
as sending to Russia engineers, physicians and 
qualified laborers. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Belief in the sacredness of private property in 
land must accoimt for a ridiculous bill introduced 
by Congressman Taylor of Colorado. The bill 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to lease 
and put to productive use privately-owned irri- 
gated lands held on speculation. Having allowed 
the lands to pass into private hands and having 
expended large sums to reclaim them, the Gov- 
enunent is to be required to pay the owners for 
permission to use them. Cannot Congressman 
Taylor see the absurdity of this proceeding? The 
amount of such lands in the State of Oregon 
alone, is indicated by an account in a Portland 
publication, The Voter: 

Of 17,000 irrigable acres in the Umatilla project last 
year, only 5,477 were cultivated. Of this, 1,000 acres 
were public lands, and about 10,000 acres of privately- 
owned land held for speculation. In the Klamath pro- 
ject, only 29,351 acres were cultivated out of a total 
irrigable area of 45,272 acres. Of this, 3,000 acres are 
public lands, the balance being held for speculation. 

Of course this land should be brought into use, 
but not by paying dog-in-the-manger proprietors 
to get out of the way. A better plan is to tax 
them out. The recent convention of producers 
and consumers urged a tax of 2 per cent, on such 
lands, and Senator Lewis and Congressman 
Crosser have introduced bills for a similar pur- 
pose. This land was not given to private owners 
to speculate with, but to use. If they will not 
use it they should be forced to let go, not bribed 
into doing so. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Objection to the taxation of land values is 
made by a Texas paper on the ground that if a 
community-made value should be taken for the 
use of the commimity, a commimity-made loss 
should be repaid by the community. But that is 
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exactly what the Singletax does. Land made 
valuable by the community, as distinct from the 
individual eflforts of the owner, is to bear a tax 
that will turn that community value into the pub- 
lic treasiuy. If from any shifting of poptilation 
or changes in business that value falls away, 
leaving only the individual-made value, the tax 
would be entirely remitted. Of equal merit is the 
objection that present private appropriation of 
land values makes cheap rents because the owner 
is content to accept a small return now in view 
of the larger increase of by and by ; whereas, if 
denied that future increase he would charge more 
at present Such a deduction ignores the nature 
of the problem. There is a vast quantity of land 
that has value, yet is imused. It is tmused be- 
cause labor and capital are imwilling to pay the 
price demanded. By what sort of topsy-turvy 
logic can it be shown that a thing that cannot be 
sold at the present price can be sold at a higher 
price. It must be clear to any reflecting mind 
that if the ownership of idle land be made more 
burdensome the owner will seek a tenant or pur- 
chaser, and men eager to sell or rent reduce 
rather than advance the price. It is this lack of 
economic comprehension among Congressmen 
that has caused burdensome taxes to be put upon 
industry instead of upon privilege. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Frank Smith, who contributes to this nvunber, 
has been for twenty years one of the most promi- 
nent figures in the labor movement in England. 
He was the right hand of Keir Hardie during the 
period when that indomitable fighter was waging 
the battle of labor single handed in the House of 
Commons, and preparing the way for the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party. As a member of the Lon- 
don County Council, he aided the Progressives in 
some of the most notable municipal reform work 
of this generation, and after the reactionary Mod- 
erates came into power, he led a little band of 
Socialists who never left them for a moment in 
peace. He is in every fight of workingmen to ex- 
tend their slender margin of economic oppor- 
tunity. He is a loved and trusted leader, with 
unbounded influence among the common folk of 
London. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In declaring Indiana's limited woman suflfrage 
law imconstitutional. Judge Rockford, of Indian- 



apolis, held that " suffrage is not an inherent 
right, or a natural right. It is a privil^^ pos- 
sessed by those to whcnn it is granted" What 
that has to do with the Constitution does not ap- 
pear. But since the learned Judge seems to think 
such reasoning essential to his conclusion he 
should have explained where the grantors got the 
right to give or withhold the alleged privilege. 
According to his remarks the Declaration of 
Independence should be revised so as to read 
that all governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of that part of the governed 
which by hook or crook has succeeded in mcmopo- 

lizing the ballot 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Disappointment over the relatively small pro- 
portion that taxation bears to bonds in the new 
revenue law should not prompt any friend of 
rational taxation to slacken in the least his efforts 
in behalf of the next revenue law. We are only 
at the threshold of war legislation ; mistakes and 
omissions of this act must be rectified by subse- 
quent acts. It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that a public opinion be cultivated that 
will compel Congressmen to stand squarely by 
the same principle in raising revenue that they 
adopted for raising the army. It was tmpardon- 
able to place the excess profits tax at 31 per 
cent instead of 80 per cent, as the British have 
done, for the excess profits will cease long before 
the bonds are paid; but all the more emphasis 
must be laid upon the declaration that these 
bonds, no matter what their proportion, nor time 
of maturity, must be paid, principle and interest, 
by taxes on privilege and wealth. Every effort 
will be made by the beneficiaries of legal privi- 
lege to continue the present taxes on industry, 
which hamper production and fall upon the con- 
sumer; but this must be met by a still greater 
effort on the part of the people to shift those 
taxes from production to privilege, and to lessen 
the burden on the poor by increasing the super 
taxes on incomes, inheritances and excess profits. 
This war is a war of sacrifice in behalf of a great 
principle. Vast wealth is being destroyed ; many 
lives may be taken; much suffering will fall upon 
the poor. It is nothing less than madness to 
think that in spite of this waste, loss and suffer- 
ing, our revenue laws should be so framed as to 
permit some citizens to come out of the struggle 
richer than when they went in. The average 
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citizen has little to do with the direction of 
armies, once the war has begun, but he has every- 
thing to do with raising the revenue to support 
the armies. Now is the time to begin moulding 
public opinion for the next revenue bill. 

Japan and the New Order 

Of all the missions from the various coimtries 
that have visited the United States during the 
past few months that of the Japanese gives 
greatest promise for the future. A nation com- 
paratively new to the ways of the western 
world, possessed of exceptional virility, actu- 
ated by little comprehended ideals, and shrouded 
in the mystery of the East, Japan has been an 
object to be admired by some, feared by others, 
and despised by still others. Endowed with the 
power of mischief, it has been so little under- 
stood that trouble makers in other cotmtries have 
succeeded in raising the race question, and in 
casting an atmosphere of suspicion about all its 
actions. It is therefore a matter of prime im- 
portance that this special mission should have 
come to us at this time for the purpose of pro- 
moting a better understanding between the two 
comitries. 

Viscount Kikujiro Ishii, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary, and bearing the 
highest authority his country can confer upon 
an emissary of peace, has repeatedly assured the 
officials and the people of this country of Japan's 
good-will toward other nations, and of its de- 
tennination to deal fairly with all. He has not 
contented himself with the vague expressions 
and generalizations of diplomats, but has been 
specific upon the very points that hitherto have 
aroused doubt and suspicion. Thus, in touching 
upon Japan's relation to China, a relationship 
that has clothed all other foreign relations with 
suspicion. Viscount Ishii has announced in set 
terms, and repeated in greater exactitude, that 
" Japan will herself engage not to violate the po- 
litical or territorial integrity of her neighbor, and 
to observe the principle of the open door and 
equal opportunity, asking at the same time other 
nations to respect these principles." 

This is the most definite statement regarding 
international relations made in years. It is more 
sweeping than our own Monroe Doctrine, for 
though we have declared that no European nation 



shall be permitted to encroach upon the nations 
of this Hemisphere we ourselves have not made 
this promise. The question arises therefore : Is 
this declaration of Japan, made through Viscoimt 
Ishii, to be accepted at its face value, or to be 
regarded as a diplomatic pleasantry? 

There is no doubt of the answer that will be 
given by those who saw an army of the Mikado 
in California ready at a signal to seize our Pa- 
cific coast, or who had Mexico teeming with 
Japanese ready to invade oiu* unprotected border. 
But there are many persons who are in honest 
doubt as to whether to predicate Japan's future 
course by the words of her Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary, or by her recent actions in China. These 
doubts can be removed or verified only by time, 
but a reasonable hazard can be made by con- 
sidering Japan's course in arriving at her present 
position. 

When Japan ceased to be a hermit nation and 
set about taking her place in the family of na- 
tions the determination was carried out with 
peculiar and painstaking forethought. The 
world into which the Japanese entered was 
studied in minutest detail, and each factor, 
whether religious, political, economic, cultural or 
aesthetic was weighed with as little prejudice as 
was ever exercised in such a task. They sought 
the best in all things, and that best was deter- 
mined by its success or efficiency in attaining the 
end sought. What could be more natural there- 
fore than that Japan should shape its interna- 
tional policy by the prevailing international 
policy of other nations. It had been the prac- 
tice of the nations known as the " Powers " to 
apportion among themselves such parts of the 
earth as were inhabited by barbarians, or by 
peoples too feeble in a military sense to resist 
Not only did the Japanese statesmen find the 
earth so apportioned among the great nations, 
but the " concessions " wrung from China, and 
the " spheres of influence " set up foretold the 
passing of that cotmtry, and possibly Japan her- 
self, into the condition of Egypt, India and the 
central Asian countries. Diplomacy was subli- 
mated deceit; intemationalisih was dominated 
by the heaviest armament. 

Such being the condition of the world, and 
such the method of procedure, Japan essayed to 
play the game according to the rules. She 
whipped Qiina in order to establish her sphere 
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of influence. She whipped Russia in order to 
maintain that influence. And there can be little 
doubt that had the old order persisted she would 
have continued to arm and to fight for her place 
in a family of fighting nations. But a change 
has come over the minds of men. The futility of 
maintaining society as an armed camp is recog- 
nized. Instead of the power of might men are 
proposing leagues of nations, international courts, 
and disarmament. Stress is laid upon the rights 
of small nations to a place in the sun. The world 
must be made safe for democracy, and the rights 
of man must be recognized. 

Material conditions may change but human 
nature remains the same. Japan will do in the 
future what she has done in the past, imitate the 
other members of the family of nations. Should 
this war turn in favor of the Central Powers, 
armaments will increase and international affairs 
will be controlled by the military factors. In 
that event Japan will put more energy into mili- 
tary power, and will make such inroads upon 
China as her power warrants. Should the war 
turn in favor of the Entente Allies and the 
United States, however, the world will tend 
toward the recognition of justice as the control- 
ing factor in international affairs. Can there be 
any doubt that in that event the Japanese who 
have copied the Occident in all things will join 
the movement for international amity and perma- 
nent peace? Whether or not, therefore, Japan 
makes good the words of Viscount Ishii will al- 
most certainly depend upon what the other na- 
tions do. 

The people of Japan, like those of other na- 
tions, reflect many shades of opinion, and repre- 
sent different stages of moral development. At 
the very time President Wilson declared that this 
country would never acquire another foot of 
territory by conquest, and set about shaping his 
Mexican policy in conformity with that declara- 
tion, powerful interests, backed by a great chain 
of papers were demanding the extension of the 
United States to the Canal Zone. Would it be 
surprising if Japan also had her jingoes and her 
yellow press? And is it venturing too far to 
suggest that the same consideration be given 
the promises and declarations of Japan that we 
ask for our own promises and declarations ? The 
kindly disposition of friends toward each other 
is conducive to the exchange of confidences and 



the growth of mutual understanding; and the 
new alignment of nations may well serve the 
United States and Japan in putting their relations 
upon a soimder basis. There is need of more 
frequent interchange of missions, and less dema- 
goguery in the press and in the mouths of mis- 
chievous politicians. This will be the last great 
war only if the various peoples honestly try to 
imderstand one another and get each the other's 
point of view. 

Discriminating Between Incomes 

Although not included among the Senate's 
progressive group. Senator Wadsworth of New 
York took an advanced position in commenting 
on the revenue bill. He called attrition to the 
fact, overlooked even by most of the progressives, 
that the income tax does not discriminate be- 
tween earned and unearned incomes, and that 
" it inflicts a serious injury upon business and 
permits those who do not work to escape lightly." 
He seems to have taken the sotmd position that all 
revenue possible should be raised by taxation of 
imeamed wealth before incomes are touched 
that are received in return for services ren- 
dered. 

The justification for Senator Wadsworth's 
stand is evident on noting that under the revenue 
law every one engaged in some useful occupation 
earning above a comparatively low amount will 
be required to pay an income tax. On the other 
hand, while some unearned incomes will be sub- 
ject to taxation, many will be exempt. While 
the bill was still in its early stages, a Pittsburgh 
real estate editor called attention to one way by 
which large capitalists can evade the income 
tax, and urged his readers to take advantage of 
it. He suggested that investments be withdrawn 
or withheld as much as possible from productive 
industries and put into vacant lands instead. 
Unused lands, even though increasing in value, 
are not included among taxable objects in the 
revenue law. Hence such investments offer a 
lawful method of evading the income tax. Even 
if the law will not lead to this action, it adds to 
the incentive already offered by unwise state 
tax systems, for withholding land from use, and 
like them, penalizes enterprise and industry. Its 
tendency will be to make harder the cost of living 
problem. 
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Of course the fact must not be overlooked that 
the income tax with all its drawbacks is better 
than the indirect tax features of the revenue law, 
and far superior to a protective tariff. That 
Senator Wadsworth realizes this does not appear 
from his address. But perhaps he sees it never- 
theless, and if not, it must become clear to him 
when he decides to follow his argument to its 
logical conclusion. 

Protectionism and Peace 

That protectionism and social injustice must 
bear responsibility for the war is a surprising 
admission to come from one of Pennsylvania's 
prominent Republican protectionists. Yet a 
Justice of the State Supreme Court, Robert 
von Moschisker, owing his position to the regu- 
lar party organization, is brave and candid 
enough to declare openly a truth which events 
of the past three years have made clear to all 
who wish to see. At a banquet in Philadelphia 
in honor of Roland S. Morris, the newly ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Japan, Justice von 
Moschisker said : 

The real causes for this war lie deep. They arc to 
be {otmd in allowing free play to the selfish instincts 
of man, when formed into nations. I strongly believe 
that when this conflict is over if future wars are to be 
avoided we must start to preach a broader interna- 
tionalism, a recognition of the virtues and rights of 
other peoples. In short, the Golden Rule must be ap- 
plied to nations and the effort must be not to consider 
every international question in the light of what is best 
for ourselves alone, but what is best for the world as 
a whole. 

I believe that this selfish nationalism, those carefully 
Pardcd treaties — and even our tariff walls — ^have 
brought untold misery to the world, for they represent 
national selfishness, masquerading as patriotism, and 
are the cause of wars. These things must go, if per- 
'nancnt peace is to be brought about. 

It required courage for Justice von Mo- 
schisker to express views so unconventional, 
and which his party associates are accustomed 
to regard with contempt. It should please his 
friends to note that Henry George expressed 
similar views. 

That we should do unto others as we would have 
"icm do unto us— that we should respect the rights of 
^ers as scrupulously as we would have our own rights 
respected, is not a mere cotmsel of perfection to in- 



dividuals, but is the law to which we mtist conform 
social institutions and national policy if we would 
secure the blessings of abimdance and peace. 

Moreover, these views are not confined to 
writers and theorists. A practical Pennsyl- 
vania business man may also be quoted. When 
Andrew Carnegie in 1910 endeavored to ad- 
vance the cause of peace without disturbing 
the economic causes of war, Joseph Fels, in a 
friendly letter tried to show him the futility 
of such an attempt, in the hope, which proved 
vain, that Mr. Carnegie might be induced to 
devote some eflfort in the direction which Jus- 
tice von Moschisker now suggests. He said in 
part: 

Aggressive warfare is always the result of what 
appears to be an economic necessity. The last great 
war, that between Russia and Japan, will serve as an 
illustration. These two nations fought over the pos- 
session of Korea. Russia wanted Korea because she 
felt the need of a seaport accessible all the year 
roimd, that she may be able to export and import 
merchandise freely without being bothered with any 
tariff restrictions other than those of her own mak- 
ing. Japan telt that her independence would be 
threatened, that is, she realized that her refusal to 
trade freely with the rest of the world would create 
a temptation for other nations sufficiently strong to 
deprive her of independence. If conditions of ab- 
solute international free trade had prevailed, Russia 
would no more have felt the lack of an accessible 
seaport than does the State of Ohio. If Japan main- 
tained no custom houses, the power that would try 
to rob her . of independence would have nothing to 
gain and very much to lose. 

It is furthermore encouraging to note that 
recognition of this truth is not confined to 
America. An equally strong witness is a prac- 
tical business man of Belgium, Henri Lambert, 
member of the Paris Societe d'Economie Po- 
litique, and manufacturer at Charleroi until the 
German invasion closed his plant and drove him 
into exile. But he has not been blmded by his 
terrible experience. In a pamphlet just issued, 
M. Lambert finds " freedom of international ex- 
change the sole method for the permanent and 
universal abolition of war." 

If Justice von Moschisker's influence can be 
exerted toward abandonment by his party of 
its support of protectionism, he has an oppor- 
tunity ta do the cause of permanent peace a 
great service, and to make the Republican party 
a helpful factor. 
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The War and Organized Labor in England 



By Frank Smith 



The question, how the war has affected Or- 
ganized Labor m England may be answered in 
a single sentence. Organized Labor no longer 
exists — that is, in the sense of the term as under- 
stood prior to August, 1914. 

It is true that labor is still organized. It is, 
indeed, more highly organized than before the 
war, as a producing agency; but it is the or- 
ganization of control by outside authority — ^the 
State. 

What is the explanation for so far reaching a 
change in the industrial life of the nation — a 
change as complete in the case of employers as 
in the ranks of labor? 

First, of course, was the realization of the 
danger which confronted the nation at the out- 
break of the war. When the first wave of 
excitement had passed and the situation was 
squarely faced, there was a remarkable mani- 
festation of the sink-or-swim-together spirit 
among all classes. With the first rush to the 
colors under the "Derby Scheme," Capital un- 
doubtedly offered generous concessions. The 
men volunteering were prcmiised that their jobs 
would be kept open for them when they re- 
turned; in many instances half wages were 
promised during the period of service; in many 
others the difference between pre-war wages and 
regimental pay was given. Labor was not be- 
hind in its response. Hard won trade union 
regulations and safeguards — the fruits of many 
years of hard struggle — ^were surrendered with- 
out undue hesitation. Another factor in the 
securing of this reciprocal consideration was the 
choice of appealing phrases used by those in au- 
thority. Realizing that the time might come 
when appeals to patriotism to make further con- 
cessions would require to be strengthened by 
guarantees for the future, calls for further effort 
were accompanied by the official pledge " for 
the duration of the war only." As to the " dura- 
tion " there was a diversity of opinion. There 
were super-optimists who chalk-marked the car- 
riage doors of the first lot of troop trains that 
left London — " Non stop to Berlin " ; the more 
evenly balanced minded, however, accepted the 
Kitchener view of three years. 



As the war progressed and it became evi- 
dent that even three years was a too optim- 
istic estimate the heavy demands made upon 
labor, together with the continuous rise of prices 
for commodities, and the operations of various 
War Emergency acts of Parliament caused laboi 
to feel it was being asked to bear an tmdue share 
of the burdens without receiving a correspond- 
ing share of the advantages. The knowledge 
that there was a daily national expendittire of 
three, five, and ultimately seven and eight mil- 
lions sterling, a large portion of which, it was 
clear, was secured by certain privileged sec- 
tions, added fuel to the fire of discontent which 
gradually gathered volume. 

Ignoring this and taking too much for granted 
in view of the complacency which labor had 
up to now exhibited, the Government made the 
mistake of relying upon coercion rather than 
upon co-operation, and there were passed a 
variety of War Emergency acts, of which that 
all comprehensive " Defense of the Realm Act '* 
was the most conspicuous. This act was framed 
amongst other things to suppress any attempt 
at resistance to further encroachment on the 
liberty of the subject Under it arbitration in 
the case of disputes became compulsory and 
heavy penalties were fixed for both employers 
and workers who might refuse to be bound by 
the decisions arrived at. In working it was gen- 
erally fotmd that it was the workers against 
whom the act most quickly operated. Strikes 
and lockouts were made ill^;al acts, and all trade 
union niles and regulations were declared to be 
suspended where any Government work was 
being executed. 

In some cases, particularly in Scotland and 
the North of England, where organized labor 
refused to accept the new conditions imposed, 
men who were looked upon as leaders and, 
therefore, "dangerous," were arrested and de- 
ported, without trial, to distant places. As 
might have been expected, these methods did not 
check discontent. They simply drove it tmder- 
grotmd and acted as a stimulus to oppositioa 
This "ostrich" policy, together with the con- 
stantly increasing cost of living, which grad- 
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ually rose until the purchasing pre-war value of 
the sovereign was reduced to ten shillings, cre- 
ated an exceedingly dangerous atmosphere with 
the inevitable result that there came a time when 
national unity of eflfort was seriously threat- 
ened, and discontent developed into organized 
opposition. 

The ways in which authority sought to placate 
the unrest have been various. Finding that a 
too severe application of punitive measures was 
arousing active opposition labor leaders were 
appointed to serve on committees and commis- 
sions, then to minor posts in the Government 
and finally to Cabinet rank and to the inner War 
Cabinet itself. By these means labor was made 
partly responsible for prevailing conditions, and 
the eflFect of this was to split the labor forces 
for the time and to check anything like unanim- 
ity of action. The labor leaders who became 
part of the Government machine were used as 
mediators, but their efforts as pacifiers were 
only partially successful. Recognizing that the 
rising tide could no longer be safely ignored the 
Government attempted to cope with it by a com- 
mission of inquiry into industrial imrest. The 
country was divided into a number of defined 
areas and powers were given to those appointed 
to prosecute the inquiry to surmnon evidence on 
behalf of both capital and labor. The reports 
from these various areas which have just been 
published are, in many cases, outspoken and 
dear. That presented by Judge O'Connor and 
his colleagues for the London and Southeastern 
area is t3rpical of the others. In treating of this 
the report says : — 

The unrest is really widespread and in some 
directions extreme. We are at this moment in 
sight of a possible social upheaval or at least ex- 
tensive and manifold strikes. No tinkering will 
meet the requirements of the situation. It is neces- 
sary to secure to the working man a fair share 
of the product of his labor and a just participa- 
tion in the establishment of the conditions of the 
industry. The workmen consider they should be 
dealt with as men. 

The main causes for the imrest are set out as 
follows: — (i) Food prices; (2) Profiteering; 
(3) Industrial fatigue; (4) Inequality of sacri- 
fice; (5) Uncertainty as to the future; (6) 
Want of confidence in the Government and re- 
sentment at undue interference. 



Causes i and 2 are more or less linked to- 
gether. It is true that the effect of the war 
on wages has been in certain cases to increase 
them to a degree imdreamed of before the war, 
but this increase has not improved matters, be- 
cause, in proportion to the rise of wages, the 
increase in prices for the necessaries of life 
has been greater. Even those workers who 
by reason of the fact that they are engaged in 
the production of mimitions of war — ^which 
must be secured at any price — ^and who have 
thereby secured large advances in wages, are 
barely able to keep abreast with the increased 
cost of living, while there are large numbers 
who are not so placed and for whom the food 
question has become a tragic problem increas- 
ing with each rise in price while their incomes 
have remained stationary. 

The unrest was intensified by a growing con- 
viction that the Government had not used its 
power to check " Profiteering." It had set up 
food " Controllers " who issued ineflfective and 
exasperating regulations for the control of re- 
tail traders, while at the same time it allowed 
the market manipulators a free hand, and, 
further, the flamboyant appeals to the work- 
ing class to work harder and "eat less" were 
an increasing source of irritation. 

One of the most marked eflfects the war 
has had on organized labor has been the ex- 
traordinary absorption of women into the ranks 
of industry in directions which hitherto have 
been considered as quite outside women's 
province and powers. 

The first months of the war paralyzed what 
were considered "women's trades," and for a 
time it was foimd necessary to set up relief 
workshops to meet the pressing needs of im- 
employed women. The constant drain of man- 
power from industry, however, gradually forced 
a change of ideas and women were called upon 
to enter what were previously considered 
masculine preserves. Woman's hour arrived. 
How she took advantage of it, and proved that 
she was equal to the demands made upon her 
is a fact now universally recognized. Retail 
stores, commercial offices, banks and even Gov- 
ernment departments were compelled, under 
the stress of the times, to open their doors to 
them, and the way the women " filled the bill " 
has forever silenced the most sceptical. The 
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demands for their services increased; omni- 
buses, tramways, railways, engineering works 
and factories welcomed their invasion, and to- 
day woman's work is accepted and approved. 
In munition factories women have shown a 
degree of skill, and powers of endurance, 
which have called forth unstinted praise. The 
last annual report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops shows conclusively 
that women, when interested in their work and 
given a fair and equitable show, can produce 
most satisfactory results. 

When women had thus demonstrated their 
capacity and worth from the industrial stand- 
point, there was a feeling of alarm in the ranks 
of labor as to the future. Women were im- 
plored to regard their work as purely tem- 
porary; their patriotism was appealed to and 
they were urged to be ready to give up their 
work at the cessation of the war. There was, 
however, no hesitation to take advantage of 
the women's enthusiasm, to induce them to 
work for any number of hours, at any wage — 
or no wage. Of course, "all in the interests 
of the country " I 

Some idea of the enthusiasm of the women 
may be gathered from the fact that while in 
June, 1914, the Labor Exchange registered only 
218 applications, in June, 1916, the number 
registered was 8,025. A fair estimate of the 
extent to which women have entered ordinary 
industrial channels may be gathered when it 
is known that there are now over 1,000,000 
women employed who previously took no part 
in industrial aflfairs. What wiU be the eflfect 
of this on organized labor after the war it is 
difficult to forecast No doubt large nimibers 
of women will, for various reasons, cease to 
desire to continue in the ranks of labor, but 
that large numbers will decline to return to do- 
mestic or other "womanly" occupations is a 
foregone conclusion. That skilled labor will 
have seriously to consider the question of tak- 
ing women into its ranks cannot be doubted. 
Women have tasted the dignity of independ- 
ence as never before. They have established 
themselves in public opinion and won its ap- 
preciation, and whatever the future may have 
in store for them, industrially their outlook and 
grasp of essentials will be wider, and firmer 
than ever. The women have made good. 



Another product of the war as it has af- 
fected organized labor is the uncertainty of 
the future. The workers have seen all the 
safeguards they have built up, as a result of 
many years of hard fighting, swept aside. The 
promises which were so freely given by those 
in authority as to their restoration are no 
Icmger relied upon as giving the assurance re- 
quired, while the effect of the war has tmdoubt- 
edly produced an enlarged and wider outlook. 
Labor has caught a glimpse of the vision of 
liberty, and there is no question that the future 
will have to be built on much broader lines 
than ever before. Let the war end when it 
may; one thing is certain — ^when it does end 
the Government will be faced with a determined 
demand frcnn labor as a whole to secure to it 
much more than a mere restoration of pre- 
war conditions. The workers will not in the 
future be content with simply agitating for in- 
creases of wages or shortening of hours. Labor 
will ask for a share of the management and con- 
duct of industrial affairs. 

One effect of the war has been, I think, to 
create in the mind of the average worker a 
doubt as to the benefits likely to accrue from 
the State regulation of industry. The experi- 
ences they have had of bureaucratic control 
has certainly not increased their appetite for 
more. How far this will react upon Socialist 
propaganda it is difficult to forecast It is true 
that many in the ranks of labor recognize that 
the finest machine ever constructed must be 
controlled and worked by intelligent and syra- 
pathetic operators if the best results are to be 
secured. But, at present, the feelmg is that 
State regulation as administered during the war 
does not make for individual liberty. There 
is, therefore, a growing feeling that when the 
period of reconstruction arrives labor will in- 
sist upon being recognized more as partners than, 
as in the past, mere " hands " or servants. 

Already this point of view has been forced 
upon the Government by the Committee on 
Reconstruction which it set up to consider " the 
relation between employers and employed." 
The interim report published by this com- 
mittee expresses itself on this point as follows : — 

In the interests of the community it is vital 
that after the war the cooperation of all classes, 
established during the war, should continue, and 
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more especially with regard to the relations be- 
tween employers and employed. In order to se- 
cure improvement in the latter, it is essential that 
any proposals put forward should offer to work- 
people the means of attaining improved conditions 
of employment and a higher standard of comfort 
generally, and involve the enlistment of their ac- 
tiye and continuous cooperation in the promotion 
of industry. 

To this end the establishment for each industry 
of an organization, representative of emplo3rers and 
work-people, to have as its object the regular con- 
sideration of matters affecting the workers and 
well-being of the trade from the point of view 
of those engaged in it, so far as this is consistent 
with the general interests of the community, ap- 
pears to us necessary. 

From the industrial point of view one thing 
has deariy emerged from the stress of war — 
tfiat in the future the industry of the nation 
cannot revert to pre-war conditions. The 
status of the worker must, and will, be changed. 
Either the State must control industry for the 



common good, or labor and capital must come 
together as partners and co-operators. Which 
of these will eventually emerge is a matter 
largely dependent upon the spirit in which both 
sides approach the question. One thing is clear, 
that Trade Unions struggling on the one hand 
against Employers' Federations on the other, 
merely perpetuate a condition of industrial con- 
flict which is destructive to progress. Whether 
the change will come through Collectivism, 
S)mdicalism, Guild Socialism or Cooperation, 
are matters that are " on the lap of the 
gods." 

That labor is productive of wealth none dis- 
pute; that labor is the foundation of all things 
is generally agreed; that labor up to the pres- 
ent has not received its due share of production 
few are ready to deny. That labor has awak- 
ened to a realization of its value and importance 
to the commimity is a fact that all must recog- 
nize and be prepared to meet. 



A Talk with Mr. Burleson 

By George P. West 



The views of Albert S. Burleson of Texas on 
political and economic subjects have suddenly 
become of the greatest importance. For Mr. 
Burleson as Postmaster General has been clothed 
with the power to suppress any newspaper or 
periodical that, in his judgment, is indulging in 
illegitimate criticism of the Government and the 
war, or saying things " that will interfere with 
enlistments or that will hamper and obstruct the 
Govermnent in the prosecution of the war." Nor 
^y any newspaper say that the Government 
is the tool of Wall Street and the munitions 
^^ers. This is Mr. Burleson's own interpre- 
tation of the clause in the espionage act imder 
which his new authority is being exercised. It 
IS the language of an authorized statement issued 
oy him after Omgress had adopted a rider to 
^e Trading-with-the-Enemy act which makes it 
unlawful to transport or sell publications that 
have lost their mailing privileges. 

When I met Mr. Burleson by appointment at 
Ws oflSce I had some difficulty in making it 
^^r to him that The Public was in no fear 
of suppression, and that I had come, not as an 



apologist or suppliant, but merely as a reporter. 

" You needn't have the slightest fear provided 
you stay within the limits," he assured me again 
and again. " But the instant you print anything 
calculated to dishearten the boys in the army 
or to make them think this is not a just and 
righteous war — that instant you will be sup- 
pressed, and no amount of influence will save 
you." 

Mr. Burleson brought his fist down on his 
desk by way of emphasis, and I almost looked 
to see the mangled form of some pacifist editor 
lying there as he removed it When this hap- 
pened for about the third time, I lost my patience 
and told him sharply I didn't need him or any- 
one else to tell me to be a good American. 

I finally explained to him that I wanted to 
raise questions that had nothing to do with The 
Public's status. The first was as to the wisdom 
of suppressing pacifist papers as a practical politi- 
cal problem. Would it not be better, in the Gov- 
ernment's own interest, to let them have their say 
and trust to the rightness of the Government's 
coinrse to coimteract and nullify any influence 
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they might have? Mr. Burleson said Congress 
had answered in the negative, and that as an ex- 
ecutive officer he had nothing to do with it. I 
suggested that the Administrative departments 
had great influence with Congress, and that it 
was said William Lamar, solicitor for his De- 
partment, had written the clause in the Trading- 
with-the-Enemy act which closes every other ave- 
nue of circulation to publications under the De- 
partment's ban. I mentioned The Masses as an 
example of a pacifist publication that is open- 
minded and sincere. In his last issue, Max East- 
man had in eflfect given an enthusiastic indorse- 
ment to the President's policy, and it would have 
great influence with just the elements that the 
Government most needed. 

" I regard Max Eastman as no better than a 
traitor, and the stuff he has been printing as 
rank treason," thimdered Mr. Burleson. " I my- 
self showed the President where he said it was 
the People's Coimcil, another vile, traitorous or- 
ganization, that had forced him to write his note 
to the Pope." 

" Eastman is absolutely sincere and has the 
best interests of the people of this country at 
heart," I said. 

" Traitors all look alike to me," said the Post- 
master General ; " I don't care whether they are 
sincere or not" 

" What some of us fear," I said, " is that offi- 
cials of this Department will let a class prejudice 
against radical publications influence them, and 
that the movement for economic democracy will 
suffer because of it. What I should like to see 
is for you to suppress Colonel Roosevelt's articles 
charging broomstick preparedness. They cer- 
tainly give aid and comfort to the enemy." 

" What he says is not true." said Mr. Burleson, 
" but I don't think it would affect the morale or 
fighting spirit of our soldiers. As for the others, 
we shall not permit them to say that this war 
was brought on by Wall Street and that the 
President is a tool of the interests. This Ad- 
ministration has done more for labor than any 
other. We have given them all they ought to 
have. Mind you, I don't think they have got 
anything they weren't entitled to, except that we 
should have enacted a compulsory arbitration 
law. I believe in compulsory arbitration. 

" N© man has any more sympathy than I have 



for the poor fellow bent over working with a 
pick for $1.50 a day. Ill do all I can to lighten 
that man's burdens. But when he takes up the 
torch or the bomb " 

Again Mr. Burleson's fist came down on the 
table. 

" Give him a show for his white alley and hell 
have no inclination to," I suggested. 

"Mr. West," said the Postmaster General 
kindly, " do you know why that man can't make 
more money ? It's up here," and he pointed to his 
forehead. " It's the shape of his brain. It's fatal- 
ity. God Almighty did that, and you can't 
change it. You're challenging Providence. Dis- 
tribute all the wealth in the country with absolute 
equality, and what would happen within a year? 
It would all be back in the same hands." 

" Let's waive the question of grown up men," 
I said, " and take children. They at least ought 
to have equal opportunity." 

" Do you mean to tell me," said Mr. Burleson, 
" that the child of the poorest farmer or the poor- 
est factory hand in New England hasn't just as 
good a chance to go to school and get an educa- 
tion and become a bank director or a railroad 
president as J. P. Morgan? " 

"I certainly do," I said. "Very few finish 
grammar school. Take your Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Take the report of your Public Health 
Service, which shows that less than half of the 
adult male wage earners in this country were 
earning enough to support their families in de- 
cency and comfort." 

"Its their own fault," said Mr. Burleson. 
"Its their own fault. This i§ the freest and 
finest country God ever made. Your quarrel is 
with God. You have a perverted view of these 
things. If that's the stuff you're preaching, I 
think you're probably doing more harm than 
good." 

" God never intended that a man should be 
allowed to grow rich just from the ownership 
of land that others worked," I suggested. 

Mr. Burleson chuckled. 

"As a land owner, you can't expect me to 
believe that," he said. 

" Take your own state of Texas," I said. " The 
hearings and report of the Walsh Commissicm 
on tenant farming — " 

" That was the most vicious and untrue docu- 
ment ever published," said Mr. Burleson, very 
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much aroused. " If the rest of that report was 
like that part of it, the whole thing was vicious. 
The people don't get on the land because they 
like to stay in town where the hghts are bright 
and they can go to the movies. Take two twin 
brothers. One succeeds and the other doesn't 
One saves his money and works hard — ^the other 
must go to the movies every night and the opera 
every week, and at 50 he has nothing. Its a dif- 
ference in people that you can't change. Its 
fatality. 

" But don't think I am going to interfere with 
any publication because it may preach these ideas. 
Take Socialism. I don't care about Socialism. 
As a political party it's insignificant, its views are 
not making any headway. During the war it has 
a Uttle importance, but that will end with the 
war. I'll not interfere with any publication that 
stays within the limits laid down by the law.'' 

I asked Mr. Burleson about methods, and 
whether a publication wotdd have its day in 
court. 

"Every editor is his own censor," he said. 
" The lines are clearly laid down, and no editor 
will have any difficulty in keeping out of trouble 
if he wishes to do so. And tiie courts are open 



to them. Judge Hough supported my conten- 
tion." 

" But he said that to take away The Masses' 
mailing privilege because it had been denied con- 
tinuity of publication by your department was 
like a policeman knocking a man down and then 
arresting him for obstructing the sidewalk." 

" You've been reading only one side of that," 
said Mr. Burleson. " That was not the reason. 
It was because The Masses had been printing 
unmailable matter. What these editors want is 
a chance to spew out all their poison and do all 
the mischief they are capable of before we can 
reach them. They won't succeed." 

Mr. Burleson at the end referred me to Mr. 
Lamar, Solicitor for the Department, for a copy 
of his authorized statement. Mr. Lamar is the 
official who initiates proceedings against periodi- 
cals and who presses the case against them. He 
is devoting all his time to the work. I talked 
with him for a few minutes, and found him 
in much the same frame of mind as his chief. He 
asked me if I had read The Masses for a few 
months back, and when I told him I'd read it for 
several years with enjoyment, if not always with 
f tdl agreement, he lost interest in me. 



The New Party Conference 



By Mrs. Joseph Fds 



While it is too soon to record anything more 
than a preliminary judgment on the national 
political conference at Chicago between ad- 
vanced groups, the gathering makes possible a 
number of significant observations. The popu- 
lar impression that the meeting marks the birth 
of a new political party is, of cotuse, inaccurate. 
No party was created; but certain things were 
done which may lead to that result. 

The conference was a private discussion be- 
tween representatives from various forward look- 
mg elements in our citizenship — ^prohibition, 
progressive, socialist, singletax, and independent. 
It was called in order to test out the possibilities 
of a new political alignment in the United States. 
The inevitability of a regrouping in our public 
life has been a common thought during the last 
few years. The old parties do not have their 
faces set forward toward true reconstruction. 



They are not fundamental enough to the true 
ideals of democracy. The issue between special 
privilege and democracy has shaken the Repub- 
lican party and is making for dissension in the 
Democratic. The Progressive movement was 
smothered by the Interests. The Socialist party 
is accumulating a burden of copperhead preju- 
dice which will be too heavy to carry as soon as 
the people understand the real issue of the war. 
The spread of anti-saloon sentiment is turning 
the Prohibitionists toward new issues of social 
righteousness; and they cannot find a home in 
the other existing parties. Then, too, the inde- 
pendents and singletaxers are increasingly 
restive; and a growing number of socialists feel 
that their ideal of economic democracy can only 
be realized outside the present socialist organiza- 
tioa. 
The Chicago conference undertook to see how 
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far certain groups could agree on a common plat- 
form which might be used as the rallying point 
for a nation-wide mass convention to be called 
later on. By mutual concessions, and a process 
of give and take, a platform was adopted after 
much preliminary work inside and outside the 
conference itself ; and steps are now being taken 
to shape developments up to the actual birth of a 
new political party. 

The story of the conference is quite simple. 
About one himdred and twenty persons from 
widely scattered points assembled in the Sherman 
Hotel at Chicago, together with many visitors. 
The platform on which they agreed with practi- 
cal tmanimity is a most interesting document, 
which turns aroimd two storm centers, the defi- 
nitive recognition of Deity as the ground of right- 
eousness, and the proclamation of common rights 
to the earth as expressed in the taxation of land 
values. The second item was followed logically 
by a correlative declaration for public ownership 
of public utilities operating on exclusive fran- 
chises to passageway over the earth, together with 
such extensions of the public ownership prin- 
ciple as may be found necessary to realize indus- 
trial democracy. The actual struggle over the 
question of democracy, however, centered ex- 
plicitly around the land value tax. 

The first apparent stress in the conference 
occurred when the platform committee reported, 
and the Prohibition group imdertook to amend 
the preamble so as to insert recognition of the 
Deity. This amendment was objected to, not 
because its opponents necessarily disbelieved in 
God, but because they felt it to be a somewhat 
gratuitous innovation which would have a ten- 
dency to raise a question in the minds of many 
persons who stand for social righteousness, but 
who feel that religion has been too much identi- 
fied with conservatism. These objections were 
raised by some of the socialists, singletaxers, pro- 
gressives, and independents. A few of the pro- 
hibitionists were also against the amendment, but 
only on the ground of policy. On the other hand, 
quite a few persons among the dissenting groups 
were in favor of it. The matter was accordingly 
postponed for a few hours. 

In the meanwhile, the land value tax plank 
came up for consideration, and immediately 
evoked a discussion as energetic and interesting 
as the other. It was recognized at once by every- 



body as a Henry George, singletax measure, and 
brought forth objections from the Prohibition 
group, although many in that group promptly 
took an open and friendly attitude. After a num- 
ber of short speeches had been made in its favor 
by singletaxers and socialists, the land value tax 
declaration was adopted with practical unanimity. 
At the same time, the planks on prohibition and 
public ownership went through as a matter of 
course; the prohibition members were more 
familiar with socialistic modes of expression than 
with the singletax point of approach to radical- 
ism. In the following session the religious 
amendment to the preamble was again taken up, 
at which time those who had opposed it with- 
drew their objections, and it was passed by gen- 
eral consent. 

The name " National " was suggested for the 
proposed new party; and an executive organiza- 
tion was established to carry the propaganda for- 
ward. We may anticipate that if circumstances 
are favorable, much will be heard of this move- 
ment during the next few months and years. It 
must be remembered that the platform adopted is 
put forward suggestively as a definite rallying 
point for those who may wish to join the pro- 
cessicHi and assist in shaping the line of march. 

There will naturally be a great deal of com- 
ment on the religious preamble ; and it is difficult 
to say just what the final consensus will be. The 
Prohibition party has always been a Church party 
with a strong religious tradition. Present day 
developments in the churches, and the significant 
new interest in Bible study from the economic 
point of view, disposes the Prohibitionists to 
make terms with social justice ; but if the recog- 
nition of Deity is omitted, it is doubtful whether 
they will come into the proposed new party in any 
considerable measure. 

On the other hand, economic radicalism has 
very largely reacted against the churches be- 
cause, historically, the churches have been largely 
identified with matters of dogmatic theology, and 
have not emphasized the great problems of wealth, 
poverty, graft, and monopoly, which were put 
into the foreground by Jesus and the prophets. 
But the acceptance of singletax and public owner- 
ship by the religious element in this conference 
will have a tendency to give pause to imchurched 
radicals, and make them reexamine their posi- 
tion. They will inevitably ask whether students 
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of sociology and economics have not made a mis- 
take in receiving at its face value the standpat in- 
terpretation of religion and the Bible. 

The spirit of harmony manifest throughout 
this conference by groups hitherto working at 
cross purposes was most remarkable. The meet- 
ing heralds a pregnant penetration of ideas. It 
may possibly be the key which is to reverse the 
unhappy lack of coordination between forward 
looking elements, and weld their purposes into 
unity. One thing at least is clear. The various 
participating groups will maintain their interest 
in the experiment, and will strive loyally to carry 
it on to success. 



NEWS OF THE WEEK 

Week Ending October 9 

Postal Censorship 

Postmaster General Burleson gave out the following 
authorized statement of the policy of the Department 
in exercising its power to suppress periodicals: 

I am going to enforce the law, but I am not going 
a step beyond what the law means, and it does not 
mean a political censorship. Nothing could be more 
repugnant either to the President or to me than a 
political censorship. Any newspaper of any political 
opinion or any shade of opinion can say anything it 
chooses in legitimate criticism of the President, the 
Administration, the army, the navy or the conduct of 
the war. It can go the limit. It can say an3rthing it 
chooses about me, personally. I don't care what it 
says about me. But there is a limit And that limit 
is reached when it begins to say that this Government 
got in the war wrong, that it is in it for wrong pur- 
poses, or anjrthing that will impugn the motives of 
the Government for going into the war. They cannot 
say that this Government is the tool of Wall Street 
or the munitions makers. That kind of thing makes 
for insubordination in the army and navy and breeds 
a spirit of disloyalty through the country. It is a 
false statement, a lie, and will not be permitted. 

And nothing can be said inciting people to resist 
the laws. There can be no campai^ against con- 
scription and the draft law, nothing that will inter- 
fere with enlistments or the raising of an army. 
There can be nothing said to hamper and obstruct the 
Government in the prosecution of the war. Political 
criticism, on the other hand, can go to any lengths 
it will. It makes no diflFerence what is a paper's polit- 
ical faith, what party it belongs to, or how strong or 
how weak are its views, it can say what it pleases in 
the line of legitimate criticism. We won't look at 
any man or any paper with the thought in our minds 
that he belongs to the Socialist or any other political 
party. The whole question is the limit he attempts 



to go in his criticism. He can say an3rthing he wants 
to within the limits I have marked out. But he can't 
overstep that limit one inch. 

Mr. Burleson referred The Pubuc to the foregoing 
statement as an accurate and adequate statement of 
his policy and intention. 

Concessional Doings 

The Senate adopted the Conference report on the 
Revenue bill on October 2, and the President signed the 
bill on the following day, making it a law. It goes into 
effect on November 2. Before passage, the discovery 
was made that a joker inserted during conference put a 
special additional tax of 8 per cent, on all incomes in 
excess of $6,000 derived from "a trade or business 
having no investment capital or not more than nominal 
capital." Further on the terms, "trade" and "busi- 
ness" are defined to include professions and occupa- 
tions. Members of Congress are exempt from the 
provision. Aside from the amount payable under the 
joker, income taxes will be as follows for married 
persons : 

$1,000 None 

2,000 None 

3,000 $20 

4,000 40 

5,000 80 

6,000 130 

7,000 180 

8,000 235 

9,000 295 

10,000 355 

15,000 730 

20,000 1,180 

25,000 1,780 

50,000 5,180 

100,000 16,280 

500,000 192,680 

1,000,000 475,180 

Unmarried persons will pay an additional two per 
cent, tax on $1,000. The working of the excess profit 
and corporation tax was illustrated by Representative 
Fordney. He said: 

The following table shows the total amount of in- 
come, corporation, and excess profits taxes that will 
be paid (a) by a corporation with a capital of $100,- 
000 and a net income of $50,000; (b) by a partner- 
ship of three parties with a capital of $100,000 and a 
net income of $50,000, and (c) by an individual en- 
gaged in business with $100,000 capital and $50,000 
of net profits: 

(A) Corporation — Deducting from net income 9 
per cent, of the capital, the maximum deduction plus 
$3,000, or a total deduction of $12,000, shows the tax- 
able income to be $38,000. 
Tax on amount in excess of deduction and 

not over 15 per cent of capital, $3,000 at 

20 per cent $ 600 
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Tax on amount of profit in excess of 15 per 
cent, of capital and not over 20 per cent, 
$5,000 at 25 per cent 1,250 

Tax on amount in excess of 20 per cent of 
capital and not over 25 per cent, $5,000 at 
35 per cent 1,750 

Tax on amount in excess of 25 per cent and 
not over 33 per cent of capital, $8,000 at 45 
per cent 3,600 

Tax on amount in excess of 33 per cent of 
capital, $17,000 at 60 per cent 10,200 

Total excess profits tax $17/100 

Net income subject to income tax, $50,000, 
(less $17,400), $32,600 at 6 per cent 1,056 

Total tax $19,356 

(B) Partnership— Deducting from net income 9 
per cent, of capital invested plus $6,000, or a total 
deduction of $15,000, shows die taxable income to be 
$35,000. 

Tax on amount of income in excess of deduc- 
tion and not over 15 per cent of capital 

Tax on amount of income in excess of 15 per 
cent, but not over 20 per cent of capital, 
$5,000 at 25 per cent $ i;250 

Tax on amount of income in excess of 20 per 
cent, but not over 25 per cent of capital, 
$5,000 at 35 per cent 1,750 

Tax on amount of income in excess of 25 per 
cent., but not over 33 per cent of capital, 
$8,000 at 45 per cent 3,600 

Tax on amount of income over 33 per cent of 
capital, $17,000 at 6 per cent 10,200 

Total excess profits tax $16,800 

Income for distribution $33,200 

Share of each partner 11,067 

Income tax for each partner: 

$9,067 at 20 per cent $181.34 

7,067 at 2 per cent 141.34 

2,500 at 1 per cent 25.00 

2,500 at 2 per cent 50.00 

1,067 at 2 per cent 32.01 

Total for each $429.69 

Total for all three $1,289.07 

Total tax $18,089.07 

(C) Individuals— The excess profits tax would be 
the same as on a partnership, which is shown above 
to be $16,800. 

Income subject to income tax $33,200 

Income tax of individual on $33,200: 

$31,200 at 2 per cent $ 624 

29,200 at 2 per cent 584 

2,500 at 1 per cent 25 

2,500 at 2 per cent 50 

2,500 at 3 per cent 75 

2,500 at 4 per cent lOO 



5,000 at 5 percent 250 

13,200 at 8 per cent 1,056 

Total income tax $2,764 

Excess profits tax shown above $16300 

Add total income tax 2,764 

Total tax $19,564 

The estimated amounts to be derived from the vari- 
ous taxes in the new law are as follows: 

Incomes, individual and corporate, $851,000,000. 

Excess profits, $1,000,000,000. 

Distilled spirits, $135,000,000. 

Rectified spirits, $5,000,000. 

Fermented liquors, $46,000,000. 

Wines, liquors, etc, $7,000,000. 

Syrups, soft drinks, etc, $13,000,000. 

Cigars, $10,000,000. 

Qgarettes, $21,500,000. 

Tobacco, $30,000,000. 

SnufiF, $1,800,000. 

Ggarette papers, $100,000. 

Freight transportation, $77,500,000. 

Express packages, $10,800,000. 

Passenger transportation, $60,000,000. 

Pipe lines transportation, $4>500,000. 

Seats and berths, $4,500,000. 

Telegraph and telephone messages, $7,000,000. 

Insurance, $5,000,000. 

Automobiles and motorcycles, $40,000,000. 

Musical instruments, phonographs, records, etc, $3,' 
000,000. 

Motion picture films, $3,000,000. 

Jewelry, $4,500,000. 

Sporting goods, $1,200,000. 

Pleasure boats, $500,000. 

Proprietary medicines, $3,400,000. 

Perfumery and cosmetics, $1,900,000. 

Chewing gum, $400,000. 

Cameras, $750,000. 

Amusement admissions, $50,000,000. 

Qub dues, $1,500,000. 

Stamp taxes, including playing cards and parcels 
post, $29,000,000. 

Inheritance taxes, $5,000,000. 

Virgin Island products, $20,000. 

First-class mail matter, $70,000,000. 

Second-class mail matter, $6,000,000. 

Munitions manufacturers' tax, $25,000,000. 

Total, $2,534,870,000. 

[See curent volume, page 964] 

On October 4 the Senate passed the House bill for 
issuance of Hfc insurance to soldiers and sailors to the 
amount of $10,000 at the rate of $8 per $1,000. On 
October 5 it passed the House bill permitting vessels of 
foreign registry to enter the coastwise trade of the 
United States. On the same day the House passed the 
Senate bill requiring a demonstration before a com- 
mission of scientists of a " free energy generator " ^y 
the inventor Garabed T. K. Giragessian, of Boston. 
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The invention b said to be an engine to be run without 
fuel by a newly discovered form of energy to which has 
been given the name of "Garabed." The claim made 
for it is that its ^ne is mar m9i makt irresistible the 
side tint nscs rt, and €iat peaceful pursuits will be 
utilized. The bill passed gives to Mr. Giragessian own- 
ership of the invention, without the usual formalities in 
the patent office. The United States Government is to 
have full use of it during the war. 

♦ ♦ 

The House passed on October 4 Ae Gvil Rights 
tnll which exempts soldiers and sailors from legal 
action against them for debt No judgment in civil suit 
is to be valid unless the plaintiff swears that the de- 
fendant is not in the military or naval service. The 
eviction is forbidden of the family or dependents of a 
soldier or sailor for non-payment of rent, when this 
does not exceed $50 a month. Foreclosure of mort- 
gages on homesteads is likewise prohibited, and life 
insurance policies may not lapse for non-payment of 
premiums. The Senate postponed action on the bill 
until the December session, when a fight against it will 
be made by the Advisory Council of Real Estate In- 
terests of New York and similar organizations. 

♦ ♦ 

Congress adjourned on October 6. The session was 
noteworthy in that it made a new record for appropria- 
tions. The total amount appropriated is $21,390,730,- 
940.46. Of this $7,000,000,000 is for loans to alHed 
belligerents, about $1,000,000,000 for ordinary expenses, 
and the rest for war. All important bills were signed 
by the President 

Buropean War 

Flanders is again the scene of the principal military 
event of the week. The British, on the 4th, advanced 
on an eight-mile front east and northeast of Ypres, 
penetrating the German lines more than a mile, and 
capturing 4,000 prisoners. This battle is reckoned as 
one of the most important of the war for the reason 
that the German position had been fortified by a new 
means of defense calculated to withstand the artillery 
fire that had leveled trenches. But the new defenses 
and the additional German troops were unable to with- 
stand the British attack. This advance also placed in 
British hands the high ground of the so-called Pass- 
chendaele Ridge that overlooks the German positions 
on lower grounds. The triumph of the British is meas- 
ured also by the fact that the German forces made very 
feeble counter attacks, in contrast to their usual heavy 
assaults. This, together with the testimony of prisoners, 
is taken to indicate a pronounced lowering of the 
morale of Ae German forces. Elsewhere on the west- 
ern front, as well as in Italy, numerous engagements 
have taken place, but none that rise to the dignity of 
battles. On the Russian front and in Roumania there 
arc minor defeats announced of German forces. [See 
current volume, page 965.] 

Another week passes with a light U-boat toll. Eleven 



British merchantmen of more than 1,600 tons, and two 
vessels under that tonnage were sunk by mines or sub- 
marines. The arrivals at British ports during the week 
numbered 2,680, the departures, 2,742. No further air 
raids over England are announced. Prime Minister, 
Lloyd George, announced in response to the popular 
clamor for reprisals that they would be made at the 
proper tims. Both French and Belgian airmen have 
bombed German cities in retaliation for attacks upon 
open towns in France and Belgium. 
♦ ♦ 
Peru severed relations with Germany on the 6th. 
Uruguay broke off relations on the 7th. Argentina still 
waivers. Both houses of Congress have voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of severing diplomatic relations, 
but the President delays action. Uruguay is the four- 
teenth nation to break with Germany since the United 
States declared war on April 6. Besides Uruguay in 
South America, Brazil, Peru and Bolivia, and in Central 
America, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Rico, Honduras, 
Panama, and Cuba, and China, Siam, Greece, and Li- 
beria have broken off relations with Germany. 

America proceeds with her military preparation with 
all dispatch. No announcements are made of the move- 
ments of naval or land forces. General Pershing, in 
charge of the American forces in Europe, and General 
Bliss, Chief of Staff, have been raised to the rank of 
General. The sum of $350,000,000 has been allotted to 
the building of destroyers with the utmost dispatch. 
Ships will be taken as required by the Government from 
the United States coasting trade for service between 
this country and France and Great Britain. Negotia- 
tions are also under way to secure the use of the neutral 
ships now in American ports and detained because of 
differences over food cargoes. Ships aggregating 400,- 
000 tons are now idle in American ports, which it is 
expected will either be placed at the disposal of the 
Government or be commandeered and paid for at the 
close of the war. About sixty vessels flying the Neth- 
erlands flag are anchored in New York harbor. 



Russia 

Much confusion, uncertainty, and vacillation on the 
part of the All-Russian Congress appears to have been 
ended temporarily by an agreement between members 
of the Government, including Premier Kerensky, and 
a delegation of the Democratic Congress and represen- 
tatives of the bourgeoisie. The Premier annoimced 
that the Government purposed to form a complete Cab- 
inet at once, so that the reconstituted coalition govern- 
ment could go to work. Reports of Petrograd hap- 
penings are too contradictory to permit of a clear un- 
derstanding of conditions at the capital. Irreconcilable 
differences are announced, followed by ultimatums, but 
apparently it is largely talk. Little or no violence is 
reported. There is said to be an agreement between 
the Democratic Congress and the Government that the 
Government should observe a certain responsibility to 
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the new preliminary parliament that is to be formed. 
The parliament is to include 120 representatives of 
non-democratic elements, who will Jmre ike right to 
interpellate the Government. It is announced that 
satisfactory assurances have been given the Democratic 
members of Congress that energetic measures will be 
taken to convene an inter-Allied conference for the 
revision of treaties, at which democracies will be repre- 
sented. An official statement on the 8th fixes at 730 the 
number of electoral districts from which are to be 
elected members of the Constituent Assembly, which 
is to determine the country's future form of govem- 
n^ent. Petrograd will have twenty members; Moscow, 
nineteen; the Caucasus, thirty-six; Kiev, twenty-two, 
and the Valley of the Don, seventeen. [See current 
volume, page 965.] 

NOTES 

— ^Judge Griffin of San Francisco dismissed on Octo- 
ber 3 the charge of perjury against Frank C Oxmon, 
the witness against Thomas J. Mooney. 

— Increase in passenger fares on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was approved by the Interstate Conmierce 
Commission on October 5. 

— Cotton pickers in the Monroe district of Northern 
Louisiana are now paid $1.50 a hundred, a considerable 
advance over ordinary wages. 

— Because of the decrease in sinkings by U-boats, a 
reduction from 6^4 to 5 per cent in premiums for in- 
suring American ships going through the war zone, is 
announced by the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

— The New York County Republican Committee on 
October 4 voted down a resolution, by 843 to 223, to 
indorse William S. Bennett, the regular party nominee 
for mayor, who received a majority of the popular 
vote at the primaries. 

— Food Administrator Herbert Hoover, in calling for 
economy, has asked that people save as much as pos- 
sible in the use of wheat, beef, pork, dairy products, 
and sugar, by substituting fish, poultry, fruit, vege- 
tables, and cereals excepting wheat. 

— The cost of printing money, the Federal Reserve 
Board announces, has risen more than two dollars per 
1,000 sheets. Changing labor conditions and material 
costs at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing are re- 
sponsible for the increase, according to the Board 

— An agreement for higher wages for bituminous coal 
miners in the central field was made by representatives 
of miners and operators at Washington on October 5. 
An advance of 10 cents a ton is conceded on condition 
that the Federal Government allows an increase of 
price. 

— ^The Belgian Government has issued a Grey Book 
refuting allegations of the German White Book of 
May, 1915, in which it was said Belgian civilians sav- 
agely attacked German troops in the earlier days of the 



war. According to the Grey Book, between 40,000 and 
50,000 houses were destroyed by the Germans. 

^-Jiinn Pmd,^m^ oi Heaxy Focd^ and sccrctaiy .of 
the Ford Motor ComfmMsy^ who declared in iiis.affidavit 
to his District Appeal Board that he was engaged in 
the manufacture of farm tractors, army field ambu- 
lances and trucks, aircraft engines and parts used in 
Signal Corps work of the United States Army, has been 
denied his appeal for exemption from miUtary service. 

— ^As a protest against the dismissal from Columbia 
University of Professors Dana and Cattell for expres- 
sion of pacifist opinions. Professor Charles Austin 
Beard, of the department of political science, a 
strong advocate of the war, resigned on October 8. In 
his letter of resignation he declared that "the univer- 
sity is really under the control of a small and active 
group of trustees, who have no standing in the world 
of education, who are reactionary and visionless in pol- 
itics, narrow and medieval in religion." 

CORRESPONDENCE 

CALIFORNIAN JUSTICE 

I want to present to you a few of the facts in the 
Mooney case and the Alexander Berkman case so that 
you may get interested in Berkman. 

I am sending you herewith a pamphlet entitled " Jus- 
tice in California" which will give you some of the 
evidence and show the absolute innocence, I believe, 
of the defendants and the gross injustice that has 
been done them and the miscarriage of justice in the 
acquittal of Oxman for perjury. Berkman was in 
California for seven months after the others were in- 
dicted; every day in court; examined quite often by 
the District Attorney, and his office raided, and yet 
they did not indict him until more than one year after 
the others and not until after he was actually convicted 
in New York for violating the draft law, when the Dis- 
trict Attorney became of the belief that by indicting 
Berkman and raising the cry of Anarchism and Patri- 
otism, he could affect the Rena Mooney verdict, that 
trial being in its last week, and in addition, get Berk- 
man's conviction and the others as well. 

President Wilson has demanded a new trial for Tom 
Mooney, but without avail. Petrograd has had one 
demonstration for Tom Mooney and the other day had 
one for Berkman. 

My great belief is that the more we are opposed to a 
man's doctrines, the more we should see that he gets 
every right guaranteed under the law. 

Governor Whitman is holding up the extradition 
of Berkman and has demanded to see the Grand Jury 
minutes on which he was indicted It is our con- 
tention that there was absolutely no evidence before 
the Grand Jury. Three of the four witnesses that testi- 
fied before the Grand Jury are Berkman's personal 
friends and have told us what they testified to, and the 
fourth is merely a police officer who identified copies 
of The Blast. 

HAART WBUNBBRGBB. 
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BOOKS 

Criffles of Charity. By Konrad Bercovici. Published bj 
Alfred A. Knopf. New York City. Price $1.50. 

The City ^WWker's World. By Mary Kingsbury Simkho- 
Trtch. Published by The MacmiUan Co.. New York City. 

Price $1.25. 

"Whafs wrong with the world?" to quote the sug- 
gestive title of one of Mr. Chesterton's books, is a ques- 
tion which probably presents itself occasionally to every 
man and woman whose gift of imagination exceeds that 
of the ox or the ass. The two books named above, 
while o£Fering a diagnosis of present conditions and 
symptoms, rather than of root-causes, will serve to in- 
tensify the persbtence with which the question is asked. 
For if the ultimate aim of philosophy is to rationalize 
the universe, to make the cosmos intelligible, to justify 
the ways of God to man, the most difficult part of its 
task is to reconcile the existence of what clearly ought 
not to be and never need have been with the concep- 
tion of good in the making. 

That poverty, like murder and theft, is a crime not 
on the part of the sufferers, but on that of those who 
inflict it, was clearly demonstrated thirty years ago by 
Henry George. The years that have passed and the 
unparalleled increase in wealth that has taken place 
have obliterated the last vestiges of extenuating circum- 
stances that mi^t then have been advanced as a plea 
on behalf of the perpetrators of that crime— human 
society and its governments. But that we are actually 
endeavoring to mitigate the suffering resulting from our 
previous crime, by another crime under the sacred name 
of Charity, has probably not yet penetrated the stolid 
tinderstandings of average humanity. Mr. Bercovici's 
book is painful r&tding; yet in view of the tendency of 
all well-fed mortals to smother the pangs of the social 
conscience within by gifts of money to the organized 
charities, it is important that we should know what he 
reveals of the inner workings of such organizations. 

Having obtained a post as " special investigator " of 
"cases," the author gives an account of a few weeks' 
work among the poor of the East Side of New York, 
and confirms the suspicion we all secretly entertain, 
^t charity, unlike mercy, is twice cursed in that it 
curses him who gives and him who receives. Mr. 
Bercovici seems at times almost to apologize for the 
cruelties and callousness of his fellow-investigators and 
their superior officials, on the grotmd of the constant 
necessity for watchfulness against deceit and conceal- 
ment. That the poor do become demoralized in every 
'^y when the point is reached at which aid must be 
^ught from the charities is what we should have ex- 
pected, and what, indeed, we already knew; but that 
^e demoralization reflects itself upon officials and 
^rds, and turns the milk of human kindness into 
aad or vinegar, is a staggering blow to our comfortable 
optimism. An investigator's business, Mr. Bercovici 
^^ us, is not to bring reports to the manager in sup- 
Port of an applicant's claim for relief, but to discover 
reasons why Ae assistance should not be given — so that 
^c twenty per cent of the publicly contributed money 



that b not consumed in salaries and administration may 
be properly conserved. Is it surprising that investiga- 
tors whose livings are at stake should find kind hearts 
a serious handicap in getting through the work they are 
paid to do? The fianc^ of one of Mr. Bercovici's lady 
colleagues said to him, "She has entirely changed in 
the last few months; she is suspicious, hard, cold and 
cynical; her face is changed; she never laughs, never 
smiles." 

" The City Worker's World " introduces us to a social 
stratum but little removed from that with which the 
charities deal, yet in which we breathe an entirely dif- 
ferent atmosphere, that of the industrial family. Pass- 
ing from the one book to the other, the familiar lines 
rise to the memory, "The little more and how much 
it is, the little less and what worlds away." Given a 
household income honestly earned that rises ever so 
little above the charity line, and all the innate human 
virtues burst into bloom— neighborliness, hospitality, 
loyalty, chivalry. One is tempted to say that the best 
cure for misanthropy or pessimism would be a month's 
boarding in the household of a laborer living on $600 
per year. Commenting on the fidelity and mutual help- 
fulness discovered in such humble homes, Emerson 
asks, "What is the hoop that holds them staunch? It 
is the iron band of poverty, of necessity, of austerity, 
which, excluding them from the sensual enjoyments 
which make other boys too early old, has directed their 
activity in safe and right channels, and made them, 
despite themselves, reverers of the grand, the beautiful 
and the good." Yet who will dare to say in these days 
of widening horizons and increased cultural possibil- 
ities that the kind of poverty suffered by the majority 
of our working-classes is anything but a great danger, 
as well as a drag upon human progress? Should we 
not rather feel surprised that out of these risky con- 
ditions some should emerge scatheless, should resist 
the deadening influence of environment and command 
our respect by their steadfastness and heroism? "You 
see lads walk the street sixty the minute; what's to 
note in that? You see one lad o'erstride a chimney- 
stack ; him you watch ; he's sure to fall, yet he stands : 
our interest's on the dangerous edge of things." 

Madam Simkhovitch presents us with the fruit of a 
wide experience, including ** the illumination of fifteen 
years at Greenwich House," in an admirable inside view 
of the lives and life-conditions of the industrial family, 
their dwellings, their standard of living, their work, 
leisure, politics and religion. The book bears the marks 
of that veracity which accompanies sympathy and sin- 
cerity. The author is evidently keenly alive to the 
brighter sides of life among the more poorly paid 
members of the industrial family, and perceives what 
it is so hard for us to realize, that happiness is not 
distributed proportionally to riches; yet she is acutely 
sensible of the cramping limitations to self-expression 
which a small family income imposes; and equally 
conscious of the social injustice implied by those limita- 
tions. In the chapter on Religion, we read: "The 
injustice of the present social order is bitterly felt by 
those whose labor keeps the social order going. . . . 
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They believe in the possibility of a new economic order 
in which justice shall replace exploitation, and to secure 
this order they pledge their loyal support Great reser- 
voirs of faith and power are thus stored up in move- 
ments generally thought of as non-religious or assumed 
to be hostile to religion." While not writing from the 
standpoint of a student of political economy, Madam 
Simkhovitch is evidently endowed with that instinct 
which points unerringly in the direction where the cause 
of social maladjustments may be found. In the chap- 
ter on Poverty, after demonstrating the importance 
of a constantly rising standard of living for the poorly 
paid members of the industrial family, and recognizing 
the obvious fact that the cost of this must in some way 
be met by taxation, she concludes : " The study of tax- 
ation thus becomes the first duty of the modem states- 
man, and the education of the taxpayer the first duty 
of the reformer." Could the practical side of the social 
problem be more succinctly and forcibly stated? 

ALBX. MACKENDRICK. 

4c 4c 4c 

Miiinforminc a Nation. Br Willard Hunttngtoo* Wright. 
Published by B. W. Huebsch. New York. 1917. Price $1.25. 

There are two ways of misinforming a nation. One 
is to publish false statements in the newspapers and 
magazines or on the lecture platform. The other is 
to fill the libraries of the intelligent and thinking people 
with prejudiced and unreliable reference works. 

Mr. Wright thinks that the wide circulation and 
use of the Encyclopedia Brittanica is one of these ways. 

The Brittanica, it will be remembered, has been of- 
fered and sold to the American book-buying public, 
as "a supreme book of knowledge, a complete library 
of information, an exhaustive account of human 
achievement," etc Being of the opinion that the ad- 
jectives are not quite justified, the author discusses 
the Encyclopedia's treatment of such subjects as the 
novel, the drama, poetry, painting, music, medicine, 
photography, invention, philosophy and religion, and 
finds among other things that the editors are biased 
in their point of view, giving undue emphasis to British 
men and British works, and underestimating and 
neglecting the leaders and achievements of other na- 
tions. One of his mildest conclusions is that " the Brit- 
tanica is a narrow, parochial, opinionated work of 
dubious scholarship and striking unreliability." 

Those who are thinking of buying the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, or who are in the habit of going to it in 
search of information on various subjects, would do 
well to read this book, and become aware of some 
of the Encyclopedia's shortcomings. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the author himself may 
be biased, and his criticism far too severe. But he 
does render a valuable service in showing that the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica is not all that has been claimed 
for it, and that it must be used with care and discre- 
tion, and for this service we may feel truly grateful. 

HYMAN LEVINE, 



THE MINTAGE OF BLOOD 

This pageant rolled itself before mine eye: 
Ten million youths, in splendor and in pride. 
Marched steadfast into battle side by side. 

While all the world looked on in agony. 

A moment more, I saw them writhing lie. 
Strewn o'er the plain like weeds before the tide; 
Their lips were ghastly and their eyes were wide: 

Oh, vast amaze of all who bleed and die ! 

I saw a myriad mothers wring their hands. 
And heard, among a thousand ravished dales. 
The sobs of anguish and the piercing wails 

Of maidens reft of lovers in all lands. 
While calm, aloof and blandly smiling stood 
They who heap treasure coining human blood ! 

RICHARD WARNER BOSST. 



STATEBfENT OF THB OWNERSHIP, BfANAGEMEMT, 

CIBCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BT THE ACT 

OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST tA, l»lf , 

of The Public, published weekly, at New York, N. Y~ for 
Oct. 1, 1917. -. •. 

State of New York, County of New York, as. 

Before me, a Notary Public, In and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Stanley Bowmar, wbo, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and savs 
that be is the business manager of The Public, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc, of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re<iuired by the 
Act of August 24L 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of thla form, 
to wit : 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are : 

Names of — Postofflce Address — 

Publisher — The Public Publishing Co., Inc., 

122 E. 87th St. New York, N. Y. 
Editors 

Mrs. Joseph Pels, 122 E. 87th St»*^*w York, N. Y. 

John Willis Slaughter, 122 E. 87th St., New YoS, N. Y. 

Samuel Danziger, 83 Lincoln Terrace, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Stoughton Cooley, 122 B. 87th St. New York, N. Y. 

George P. West, 122 B. 87th St. New York, N. Y. 
Managing EJditor — None. 
Business Manager — Stanley Bowmar. 

116 Saratoga Ave., Yonkera. N. Y. 

2. That the owners are (Give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock) : 

The PubUc Publishing Co.. Inc., 122 B. 87th St, New 
York, N. Y. • . , ^ 

Mrs. Joseph Pels, 122 E. 87th St. New York. N. Y. 
Samuel Danziger, 33 Lincoln Terrace, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Stoughton Cooley, 122 B. 37th St, New York. N. Y. 
Stanley Bowmar, 116 Saratoga Ave.. Yonkers, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
(If there are none, so state) : 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also. In 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of tne person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant's fall 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under wnich stockholders and security holders who do nf^t 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona ilde 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

STANLEY BOWMAB, 

Business Manager. ^ 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of 
October, 1917. 

(Seal) FRED HAMISCH, 
(My commission expires March 80, 1919.) 
New York County Regiater 92S6. 
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By A. HENRY SCHNEER 
985 Whitlock Ave., N. Y. C. Price 12c poatpaid 
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A Biography for 
War-lL Readin, 



N the Beacon Biographies of Eminent 
Americans there was published a few 
years ago a '*Life of Lincoln/' It was 
immediately hailed as one of the great 
biographies in the English language by 
Mr. Kerfoot of "Life." and by Miss Tar- 
bell, whose ovm comprehensive work on 
Lincoln is recognized by all authorities. 
It is a small book of 200 pages, pocket 
size. The author is Brand whitlock and 
he has ¥nitten a study of Lincoln that 
every democrat will place amongst the 
books he treasures. Price, 60c The 
binding is cloth with gilt lettering. 
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BOOKS AT A GREAT 
REDUCTION 



AN unusual opportunity — books that have 
'**' slightly soiled or shefi-wom covers — but 
otherwise perfect — priced far below regular. Of 
some we have but one copy — of none more than 
a few. In ordering — please make a second choice. 

Joseph Fcls: His Life Work, by Mary 
Fels. ($1.00) $.85 

Progress and Poverty, paper 23 

Woman and War. Olive Schreiner. (SOc) 
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OUR Allies have provided their soldiers with millions of books 
and periodicals. The French and British governments ad- 
vise their soldiers to take good reading into the trenches. It 
stands to reason that thousands of thinking soldiers will soon get 
hungry for reading matter. Circumstances are leading them to 
think about political and social problems. Why not sow seeds of 
progress that will be harvested in the coming reconstruction period? 
The men who arc now on the way to the trenches will be the leaders 
in the communities to which they return. 

Thanks to the co-operation of a number of readers, we are able to send, for 
six months, six copies of The Public, beginning with the first issue of this month, 
to every navy and army camp library established to date in this country. Con- 
cerning this Matthew S. Dudgeon, Director of Camp Libraries, Washington, 
D. C, writes: 

I think this is one of the most generous con- 
tributions we have received. Will you not for- 
molly extend to Mr. George Foster Peabody and 
the other readers of The Public who are respon- 
sible for this gift a cordial expression of gratitude 
from the War Service Committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association? 

Camp and hospital libraries in France have now to be covered. If you are 
interested, the coupon is for your use — ^today, please. 



The Public, 
122 East 37th Street, 
New York. 
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subscriptions; six months each, for the reading 
rooms of our camps and hospitals in France. 
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lower than present production- 
cost: six subscriptions, for six 
months each, for $2.50, and to 
everyone who sends in six of these 
subscriptions, we will send ten 
copies of " The Great Iniquity *' by 
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Editorial 



America's first six months of war will seem 
from the point of view of history like the rousing 
of some great animal, the gathering of his ener- 
gies for a stupendous, overwhelming effort. But 
only the very discerning historian will see behind 
these activities that are dramatically obvious in 
an elemental way, and understand the transfor- 
mation of American thought, the birth of a new 
attitude, of a new intention, the forging of a new 
unity, the tentatives of a new national purpose. 
War notoriously tries men's souls, discloses too 
often an unimaginable greed, a tendency to petty 
malicious persecution, a desire for domination, 
as well as brutality and intolerant prejudice. 
The gentleness and beauty of Ufe, fair play and 
generosity seem to have a diminishing place in 
the atmosphere of these months. But that is a 
superficial appearance, the mere symptom of dis- 
turbance, little indicative of the stream that is 
carrying American thought with daily accelera- 
tion to imdreamed of distances. 



Six months ago we were spectators of the 
world conflict, relatively indifferent to its po- 
litical and moral alternatives, keenly alive to its 
economic opportunities, and increasingly callous 
to its suffering. It was deplorable, but did not 
seem to be our affair. We felt distant and secure 
in a narrow, complacent nationalism. The ocean 
was our boundary, and it seemed pretty effectu- 
ally guarded for us by the British sea power. 
We had had foreign trade of course, and some 
were believers in the doctrine that foreign policy 
was a game of backing concessionaires with bat- 
tleships. But in the main our attitude toward the 
world was a great unenlightened indifference. 
As for Europe, the principle of the Farewell Ad- 
dress had worn for a century and seemed still 



valid. Those nations could do what they pleased 
so long as they refrained from interference on 
this Hemisphere. 



Then came the rude disturbance that ended 
0|ir provincialism for all time. Those assuring 
distances were found annihilated by the triumphs 
of technology. Europe was suddenly next door, 
and over those neighbors closest to us in tradi- 
tion and political conception was displayed the 
menace of an engulfing savagery. The thousand 
technicalities on which American intervention 
was Icgalistically justifiable have in these months 
fallen into a place of relative insignificance. 
Those who believed in a civilization based on the 
liberty of men were called upon to take weapons 
in their hands and defend their faith. It is the 
emergence and clarification of this faith that is 
the characteristic development in our national 
thought. The affirmation of the democratic ideal 
has come out of the country's deep sincerity. 
Every soldier who goes to France goes as a 
crusader to free the world from the threat of 
intolerable oppression. And to America, thanks 
to the statesmanship of Mr. Wilson, belongs the 
credit of having made the issue simple and final. 
With her there is none of the confusion that 
comes from the necessity of defending her imme- 
diate boundaries, of recovering lost provinces, of 
safeguarding the scattered elements of empire. 
Her duty is the defense of civilization and the 
lifting of that civilization to the plane of inter- 
national cooperation. And this achievement does 
not rest in the impossibly distant future. What 
seems now a mere by-product of war organiza- 
tion is the very substance of the world's hope. 
We arc not merely the ally of England, of 
France, of Russia. We have found and arc find- 
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ing ntunberless efficient and successful ways of 
cooperative enterprise. The missions of those 
countries were more than official, they meant a 
closer approach of peoples, they spoke their mes- 
sage in the legislative halls of the people's repre- 
sentatives, and directly in public assemblage. 
The work of these missions will in time be recog- 
nized as one of the most pregnant aspects of 
American intervention. Who can doubt that the 
league of nations is already emerging into 
reality? 

4c 4c 4c 

A. clean purpose unalloyed by selfish ambition, 
the simple definitive purpose of the Reply to the 
Pope, the determination to secure the future of 
democratic civilization, to make room for the 
exercise of justice and right — ^this is America's 
case. And it means the triumph of enlightened 
liberalism, not only on the battlefield, but in 
every council chamber of Europe. Very soon 
there will not be a reactionary tory in England, 
or a greedy profiteer in America, whose imagina- 
tion will not be fired by a vision of the world as 
it may be, and whose patriotism will not be trans- 
formed by the reality and sincerity of the demo- 
cratic ideal. It is not the novelty of that ideal 
but its unhesitating and overwhelming affirma- 
tion that gives America her moral leadership. 
And, informed by the study of every interna- 
tional question, buttressed by the consciousness 
of rig^t, that leadership will be welcomed in 
Europe as a guide out of the bitterness and con- 
fusion of war to a durable cooperation of na- 
tions. 

4c 4c 4c 

What of the cause of democracy at home? 
Not only has the man power of the nation been 
mobilized, but its commerce and industry, and 
there has been an enormous extension of the 
power and functions of the Federal Government, 
The changes of the past six months could not 
have been made without materially advancing or 
retarding the movement for economic democracy. 
We were assured in advance that a nation at war 
parted for the time being with individual free- 
dom, that democracy was sure to suffer griev- 
ously, that the tories and the jingoes inevitably 
assumed the upper hand. What has been the 
fact? 



At the outset the war called us sharply back 
to nationalism. It reminded us that the world is 
not yet organized in economic groups. We were 
called upon suddenly to cooperate with economi- 
cally hostile groups in the prosecution of the main 
enterprise — ^the checking of nationalism run mad ^ 
— ^an enterprise that could be carried out only by 
coming together on a nationalist front A short 
year ago we thought of President Wilson not 
as the leader and spokesman of the political en- 
tity known as the United States, as against other 
nations, but as the leader and spokesman of that 
moderately radical movement within the United 
States which seemed to oflFer us the best hq)e 
for making progress against enemies within. 
Nor can we or would we forget that he is still 
the leader, not only of America as against Ger- 
many, but of that part of America which is intent 
on the elimination within this country of special 
privilege and economic absolutism. And while 
we concur in regarding the defeat of Germany 
as our first and paramount objective, we do not 
therefore concede that Mr. Wilson is any the 
less pledged to use every opportunity to safe- 
guard and strengthen the cause of economic de- 
mocracy. 

4t 4c 4t 

No sane radical expected revolutionary 
changes as a result of Mr. Wilson's election. 
Those who are both informed and honest will 
have to admit that the radical movement had not 
prepared the ground for such changes, had not 
yet translated its protests against the existing 
order and its visions of a better one into a politi- 
cal program capable of being presented to a fed- 
eral executive or a federal legislature. Let us 
face the fact, for instance, that Singletaxers have 
not been able to agree upon a federal bill for the 
taxation of land values. Let the Socialists face 
the fact that no practicable, well worked out 
scheme for government acquisition of the rail- 
roads, let alone the steel industry, has been 
presented to Congress. Let us face the fact that 
we are still engaged in perfecting our indictment, 
and getting it accepted by enough people to make 
it worth while to talk about specific and practi- 
cable political action. Let us realize that in Mr. 
Wilson we have, not a magician who is prepared 
and capable of going farther in executive action 
than our radicals can go in thought, but a leader 
who accepts our indicttn^J and our protest and is 
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ready to take any executive step that we make 
it possible for him to take, either by oflFering him 
a workable plan and capable men for the job or 
by such agitation as will create the public support 
which he would require for action. 

4c 4c 4c 

At the outset then, it is for us to recognize 
and keep in mind the impreparedness of Ameri- 
can radicalism at the time when it was called 
upon to take its part in the naticm's industrial and 
economic battle line. Nor was it merely unpre- 
pared. It was also unwilling. The years of Mr. 
Wilson's second administration might have 
wrought a change in the radical movement of 
America. Already he had enlisted in govern- 
ment service many of the veteran leaders. In 
1916 he was supported for re-election, by or- 
ganized labor and democrats outside of the 
labor movement to an extent never before ap- 
proached in American politics. But our radicals 
had not with a few exceptions, effected the 
transition from the status of theorists, protes- 
tants, opponents, to that of engineers facing the 
task of working out their theories. A surprising- 
ly large proportion of them, as the event proved, 
were wedded to a habit of opposition which had 
become so fixed that they quickly abandoned 
their faith in Wilson as soon as his leadership 
led toward war, an abomination for which they 
had a formula that did not admit the possi- 
bility of waging one in the cause of democracy 
and peace. 

We find, then, Mr. Wilson deserted at the 
outset by just those who, granting that they had 
not been entirely mistaken a year ago, could 
bave supported him and aided him in advancing 
the cause they professed. Even after the war 
was upon us, they preferred the distinction of 
belongmg to a minority opposition and going 
about "with a pleasant horror in their voices 
of all that was afoot." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

AH that is said here rests, of course, on the 
premise that our entry into the war was, so far 
as Mr. Wilson and the Government and the 
niajority of the people are concerned, in re- 
sponse to the imperative dictates of enlightened 
pacifism and democracy. And in considering 
all that has happened during the past six months, 
we can never lose sight of the fact that, the de- 



cision once made, we were embarked on a grim 
and terrible enterprise calling for every ounce 
of our strength. Until the decisive checking of 
Germany is assured, Mr. Wilson and his war 
secretaries must be not only preoccupied but 
obsessed with such problems as the military situ- 
ation on the French and Belgian front, the sub- 
marine menace, the raising, equipping and pro- 
visioning of our armies, and the provisioning 
of our Allies. To them is not permitted that 
detachment and leisure which permits us to 
devote a large share of our time and attention 
to considering how this or that phase of war 
preparations will aflFect the advantage of this or 
that economic group within the nation. Above 
all, upon Mr. Wilson has been laid, by common 
consent of the liberal world, the responsibility 
of diplomatic leadership, not only now but at 
the peace conference. The future of every race 
aiid every nation on the globe will be profoundly 
aflfected by the declarations of principles and in- 
tent for which the world looks to Mr. Wilson 
as the spokesman for the American democracy. 
These principles must be reduced to terms that 
will carry understanding and conviction, and 
they must be applied to situations of infinite 
complexity. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The mobilization for war has required intense 
and enthusiastic eflFort by thousands of execu- 
tives, in and out of government service. While 
so many of our radicals were forming them- 
selves into a grand chorus of opposition and de- 
nunciation, our industrial and financial leaders 
were rushing to Washington to surround the ad- 
ministration and to proflFer their aid. Men carry- 
ing the burdens now borne by Mr. Wilson and 
his executives must feel behind them the sup- 
port of their people. They must feel solid earth 
under their feet. And while support has been 
withheld by so many of our radicals, it has been 
forthcoming in ample measure from men like 
Mr. Vanderlip, Mr. Gary, Mr. H. P. Davison, 
Judge Lovett — scores and thousands of others — 
men who are powerful, men who are able, men 
who are patriots according to their own lights. 
They have been ready for any task that might 
be assigned them. 

Given the situation here outlined, the student 
of history of some future generation might ex- 
pect to read that Mr. Wilson perforce accepted 
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the situation, bade a reluctant farewell to those 
who had deserted him and to any hope of ad- 
vancing the cause of economic democracy during 
the war, and, turning for help to those who 
oflFered it, proceeded with the main enterprise, 
consoling himself in the thought that temporary 
defeats for economic democracy at home were, 
apparently, imavoidable, and that at least he 
would succeed in his great purpose of establish- 
ing the democratic ideal and the pacifist method 
in the, for the moment, paramount field of in- 
ternational relations. 

What has been the fact? 

Organized labor and the principle of collective 
bargaining have secured extensions and recog- 
nition where none would have hoped for them 
a year ago. The Government has abandoned its 
neutrality, and in contracts for war supplies 
or in supplementary agreements has imposed 
union conditions and union recognition on em- 
ployers who were only recently boasting that 
they would spend their last cent before they 
would submit to what they termed " union dic- 
tation." Mr. Gompers has been criticized in 
these columns, but his support of the Govern- 
ment, his generalship in taking advantage of the 
situation to advance unionism and international 
democracy at the same stroke, place him far 
above those radicals whose contribution to the 
crisis has been negative and dejected denuncia- 
tion of those in power. The spread of industrial 
democracy during the past six months is a gain 
of the first importance. The Government's 
abandonment of neutrality as between industrial 
absolutism and industrial democracy is epoch- 
making. Secretary Baker has had time to spare 
from a Herculean military task to install as his 
confidential advisors such well-grounded radicals 
as Walter Lippmann and Dr. Felix Frankfurter, 
and they have aided in formulating and executing 
a labor policy as enlightened as organized labor 
itself had planned. Mr. Wilson himself found 
time to pause in his consideration of military and 
diplomatic problems long enough to appoint .a 
commission of imderstanding democratic union- 
ists and employers to study the Western labor 
situation and find more fundamental remedies 
than deportations and prosecutions. 

4c 4t « 

How our mobilization should afifect labor was 
perhaps the most urgent and important domestic 
problem. The second was how to take the profit 



out of war and to protect the Government and 
the people from extortionate prices. The Presi- 
dent had at his disposal the Federal Trade Own- 
mission, and he promptly called upon it under 
the National Defense Act to ascertain as speedily 
as possible the cost of manufacturing articles 
that the Government would require in great 
quantities. These figiu'es have been obtained for 
several of the most important basic industries. 
The Commission has gCHie further in equipping 
itself to obtain accurate cost figures than it would 
have gone in five years of peace. Its reports are 
made to the President, for the use of the war 
Secretaries and the War Industries Board, and 
the figures can be made public only on order of 
the President. How have they been used? We 
are dealing now with the work of Mr. Wilson's 
agents, for whom he is responsible, but over 
whose acts he cannot undertake to exercise de- 
tailed supervision. Secretary Daniels set the 
pace by insisting upon lower prices for steel than 
the great producers were willing to pay. He 
pressed his point so firmly that the second largest 
producer was once reported on the point of de- 
clining to operate imder his schedule. As to coal 
prices, too, there was much negotiating between 
government agencies and operators before the 
Fuel Administration was installed. Secretary 
Baker as Chairman of the Council of National 
Defense repudiated an agreement on prices en- 
tered into between the operators and the Advis- 
ory Committee on Coal Production of the Coun- 
cil. He denoimced it as exorbitant, and subse- 
quently much lower prices were formally and 
legally fixed by the Fuel Administration. 

The President's own part in the price-fixing 
program consisted in two declarations of policy, 
the appointment of a War Industries Board, and 
a firm insistence upon the bill which created for 
Mr. Hoover the post of food administrator with 
ample power, and which gave to Mr. Wilson 
himself the power to fix prices for food and fuel 
and to commandeer and operate for the Govern- 
ment any plant, mine, mill or slaughter house 
engaged in the production of food or fuel. The 
policies which he declared were, first, that profits 
and patriotism should not be mentioned in the 
same breath, and, second, that prices should be 

the same to the Government and to the public. 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

In the field of prices, the most serious defeat 
for the progressives in the Administration was 
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undoubtedly the decisicHi against pooling. Com- 
missioner W. B. Colver of the Trade Commission 
urged it almost to the point of acceptance, but 
other influences prevailed. Mr. Colver's plan 
was applied specifically to coal, but it could have 
been applied as well to other commodities. It 
provided for Government purchase of all coal 
mined, on a basis of cost of production plus a 
fair profit, the cost to be the actual cost at each 
mine. The coal would then be pooled for 
reselling at an average price. Government in- 
spectors and engineers would supervise opera- 
tions at mines where the costs were dispropor- 
tionately high, suggest improvements, and even 
offer the Government's credit for installing 
improved machinery or methods. Under this 
plan, prices for steel or any other commodity 
would not have to be fixed at a figure that would 
take care of the most inefficient and poorly- 
advantaged producer in order to maintain maxi- 
mum production, and thus at a figure yielding 
excessive profits for the majority of producers. 
The organized miners opposed the plan as applied 
to coal production, in the fear that government 
officials would screw down the costs to a degree 
that would leave no margin for wage in- 
creases. 

It is too early to judge the success of either 
Mr. Hoover as Food Administrator or Mr. Gar- 
field as Fuel Administrator. Mr. Hoover started 
with the confidence and good will of the labor 
leaders and other progressives who talked with 
him. Later, he was criticized for the appoint- 
ment as local state administrators of such men 
as Thomas Steams of Denver, pronounced re- 
actionaries and active enemies of democratic 
movements. But it is said in Mr. Hoover's behalf 
that he is probably deliberately selecting as lieu- 
tenants just those men who, if left to themselves, 
would be the enemies of the program which they 
are now called upon to advance. The question 
of the day with regard to Mr. Hoover is whether 
he is sincerely anxious to lower prices to the 
American public, and not merely intent on in- 
creasing production and lessening consumption, 
even if the latter object is attained by leaving 
prices at prohibitive levels. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In the field of war contracts, there is no claim 
at Washington that the price-fixing program has 
entirely succeeded in protecting the Government 



against unduly high prices. Much has been sacri- 
ficed to speed, and the justification must be sought 
in the astounding record of achievement involved 
in getting under way all the vast machinery of a 
military and naval mobilization on a scale never 
before dreamed of. During the critical days of 
negotiating over prices, a situation existed with 
respect to the revenue bill which played into the 
hands of the profiteering industrial interests. 
High rates were being proposed by the progres- 
sives in Congress for excess profits taxation. The 
lobbyists of big business urged at the Capitol that 
these profits were being absorbed into the treas- 
ury through price-fixing, while at the other end 
of town other agents were urging upon the price- 
fixing boards that the question of prices was 
immaterial, since Congress was preparing to take 
excess profits by taxation. 

It is in the finance policy of the Government 
that democracy at home has suffered its most 
important defeat. Congress was left without ex- 
ecutive guidance except for the President's early 
declaration in favor of a program that would 
raise at least half the required revenues by tax- 
ation. He did not press the point, and in the final 
days of the discussions in Congress the White 
House issued a statement formally disavowing 
any interference. Whether the President felt 
that public opinion as represented in Congress 
should settle the question at issue without his 
guidance or whether he feared the passive re- 
sistance of our financial and industrial leaders 
if he threw his influence with the progressives 
are matters of conjecture. The fact remains 
that Congress in rejecting the higher rate on 
excess profits and letting them off with a tax of 
31 per cent, played directly into the hands of 
those influences at work to make the war un- 
popular and to discredit the Government. A 
study of Congress' part in this failure discloses 
its members strongly under the influence of a 
passing phase of war psychology. It is freely 
avowed in Washington that numerous Senators 
voted against the 80 per cent, rate on excess 
profits because they feared to appear on the same 
roll call with Senator La Follette. They were 
afraid that these roll calls would be flaimted by 
their opponents in the next campaign. It is a 
phenomenon that means more than the cowardice 
of politicians. It means that this war is being 
waged by the American people, that their wrath 
will be visited first upon those who oppose the 
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main purpose, and only secondly upon those who 
permit privilege to profit from the enterprise. 



After the failure of Congress to conscript 
wealth, the Post Office censorship and the prose- 
cution of I. W. W. leaders have given most con- 
cern to American democrats. Both are manifes- 
tations of the hysteria and intolerance that appear 
in a time of excitement. They are comparatively 
superficial symptoms, in the sense that the emo- 
tional cause will disappear. In the meantime, 
they have stimulated and put on their guard the 
champions of liberty. But we have escaped such 
fundamental defeats as would have been involved 
in conscription of labor, compulsory arbitration, 
and the lowering or suspending of labor safe- 
guards. These, thanks to President Wilson and 
Mr. Gompers, we have avoided entirely, and on 
the whole the cause of industrial democracy has 
gained tremendously during the past six months. 
If private employers in Montana and Arizona 
have used the iron hand, it was a hand they kept 
only slightly concealed in peace times, and they 
have used it now because labor's renewed 
strength and militancy have brought the need. 
The story of the copper mines is not yet fin- 
ished, and the concluding chapters will tell a 
different story. 



Reviewing the past six months and considering 
what might have been the record under a Hughes 
or a Roosevelt, can any intelligent democrat fail 
to realize that in the men at the helm in Wash- 
ington we have leaders worthy of our support, 
anxious to get it, and needing only that support 
m full measure for the carrying out of an inten- 
tion that squares with our own ? And there are 
signs that they will receive it, that henceforth 
their resistance to our domestic autocrats and 
beneficiaries of privilege will not be quite so 
thankless. If ever men needed our confidence, 
our prayers, our encouragement, our active help, 
it is these. The domestic history of this war is in 
the making. A new revenue bill must be drawn 
this winter. The existing arrangements between 
Government and industry are subject to revision 
at any time. There is no revenue program. The 
future is in the hands of the people and of men 
responsive to their will. The democratic cause 
can look for no help in the days ahead from those 



confirmed in their opposition to the nation's main 
purpose. It should receive powerful assistance 
from thousands who are not so confirmed, but 
who heretofore have surrendered to the impo- 
tence of doubt and misgiving. 



One of the incidental evils of the war revenue 
bill, with its low rate on excess war profits, is the 
feeling of many persons that the Government, in 
offering bonds for sale, is undertaking to borrow 
wealth at 4 per cent that should have been con- 
scripted. If the workers and producers do not 
respond as heartily as Mr. McAdoo expected, 
he will not have to look beyond the revenue 
bill for the cause. But indifference toward the 
success of the loan would mean a serious mis- 
take in the policy of those who are dissatisfied 
with the revenue bill. Their course is dear 
enough. At the next session of Congress the 
fight for conscription of wealth will be renewed. 
Future bond issues can be reduced in amoimt, 
and we can insist that interest and sinking fund 
for those already issued shall be raised by taxes 
on privilege and wealth. In the meantime, 
every intelligent democrat will throw his influ- 
ence toward as wide a distribution of the bonds 
now selling as possible. It is not only that Con- 
gress has spoken and the country must carry 
through the program as an essential part of 
its mobilization for war. It is also that we can- 
not afford to create a situation in which the great 
financial groups can come forward as saviors of 
their country at the last moment, and rescue the 
bond campaign from failure. The issue mttst 
succeed, and if in the closing days of the cam- 
paign its success lies in the hands of a few 
powerful banking groups, the hard-pressed fed- 
eral Government will not be able to withhold 
from them its recognition. Let every true demo- 
crat subscribe up to the limit of his ability. He 
can then give the lie to those who are ever ready 
to brand him as a copperhead and a slacker. And 
he will save the country from those " patriots " 
who otherwise will be able to wring even greater 
advantage from a revenue program that has al- 
ready done too much to strengthen their position. 



When the Russian soldiers, following the 
Revolution, began fraternizing with German 
troops it was thought b^ ^jij^^hat German 
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propaganda was taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to trick the new Government into a separ- 
ate peace. It was predicted at the time, however, 
by certain far-seeing men that such fraternizing 
was more likely to impregnate the German soldier 
with the Russian idea of liberty than to corrupt 
the Russian soldier with the German idea of 
tyranny. This prediction has had a striking con- 
firmation in the recent revolt in the navy. How 
much discontent there may be in the army and 
navy, or what the aspirations of the German 
people is almost wholly a matter of conjectiu'e. 
National pride compels the allegiance of many, 
and the stringent censorship covers the mutter- 
ings of those who have passed the limit of en- 
durance. But it would be to deny the relation 
of cause and effect to suppose that the German 
mind has remained unaffected by the changes 
in the world about it. Even if the open discus- 
sion of the naval revolt be taken as an effort on 
the part of the Government to suppress the 
growing restlessness of the Socialist it never- 
theless indicates a wholesome discontent that 
must lead ultimately to a readjustment that will 
place the German people in control of their own 
government. The leaven is working. 

« « « 

A true democratic platform has been adopted 
by the Massachusetts Democratic State Conven- 
tion, which may well serve as a model for Demo- 
cratic or Republican conventions in other 
states. It makes no effort to conciliate the tory 
dement. Declaring the real line of cleavage in 
American politics to be between liberal and re- 
actionary, it leaves to others the opportunity to 
fish for reactionary support " Liberals " it says, 

are those who believe in placing the control 
of the Government in the hands of the people 
themselves to be exercised in such a way as to 
Diake the country a better place to live in for 
W>r as well as for rich. Reactionaries are 
those who are at heart opposed to real democ- 
^cy, either political or industrial, and who are 
advocates of privil^e." It specifically declares 
^or woman suffrage, and die Initiative and 
Referendum. It urges what is in effect recall 
^^ a judicial decision that practically nullified 
*e Workmen's Ccmipensation Act. On the 
question of taxation it takes ground more ad- 
^fnced than has been occupied hitherto by 
ttthcr of the large parties. Advocating classifi- 



cation of property for taxation at different rates 
" according to the nature of the property and the 
effect of the tax," it goes on to say that tax laws 
should encourage industry and that " those who 
hold our natural resources out of use should 
be thus penalized, if anybody, instead of those 
who do things." If the party candidates are 
truly representative of the spirit of their plat- 
form, then they deserve election. 

Paying the Debt 

Borrowers in great stress are apt to think 
less about ultimate payment than of inunediate 
relief. But there are some who view the mount- 
ing war debts with forebodings, and not a few 
who look forward with apprehension to a finan- 
cially enslaved world staggering under a crush- 
ing burden of taxation. It may be idle to at- 
tempt a forecast of the exact method by which 
society will right itself, but it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the legislation that will follow a 
retiun of peace will be as unprecedented as 
that which has accompanied the war. The very 
magnitude of present undertakings has accus- 
tomed men's minds to new ideas, and the present 
tmexampled sacrifices are preparing them for a 
new order. 

Considering the one question of meeting the 
financial obligations of the war it is quite evi- 
dent that these debts will not be financed in the 
old way. In the first place it would be imprac- 
ticable, other things remaining as before the war, 
to lay such a burden upon industry. In the next 
place it is unnecessary. Already the thought of 
wealth conscription is in many minds. Dis- 
patches from London within the week recount 
the growth of the idea among the leaders of the 
British Government; and it is specifically stated 
that the Government is almost on the point of 
levying directly upon capital. Such a step may not 
be taken during the war, but that -or a similar re- 
sort will be inevitable upon the dawn of peace. 

Even were there any hesitancy on the part of 
the British Government to take such action, the 
course of Germany, her great industrial rival, 
will compel it. For it may be stated on the au- 
thority of a leading American diplomat that the 
proposal of this action was urged upon the Ger- 
man Government a year ago by no less a person 
than the present Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Karl Helf- 
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fcrich. Germany's debt at the close of the war, 
he said, would equal about one-fourth of the na- 
tional wealth. The interest charge alone would 
exceed the normal revenue. To place such a 
burden upon industry at a time of depleted man- 
power would be an insuperable handicap to re- 
covery. He proposed, therefore, that one fourth 
of the national wealth be commandeered to dis- 
charge the debt. This may be done, for whether 
or not a German revolution takes place at this 
time there is almost a certainty that sufficient 
changes and modifications in the Government 
will be made to permit this action. Those who 
recall the volimtary contribution to the German 
war chest a few years ago will realize the proba- 
bility of such action as that suggested by Von 
Hclfferich. 

But if such a step is taken by Germany, 
France and Great Britain will be forced to take 
similar action, in order that industry in those 
countries may meet the competition of their 
rival. And if France and Great Britain, why not 
the United States? No protective tariff, and no 
amount of government price-fixing or other 
regulation will enable American industry bur- 
dened with the present and prospective war 
debt, to compete with the freed industry of 
Europe. Discharge of the war debt by the con- 
scription of wealth in one country will compel 
conscription of wealth in all countries. 

Nor is such a proposal so drastic as it sounds. 
The world accepted the conscription of men be- 
cause of immediate need. It will accept the con- 
scription of wealth because of ultimate neces- 
sity. And the idea will be received the more 
kindly because men's minds will have had more 
time to readjust themselves. For, after all, the 
shock is more seeming than real. To discharge 
a debt amotmting to one fifth of the national 
wealth by conscripting that amount does not 
mean that one fifth of the wealth of the Nation 
is to be destroyed, or sent out of the coimtry. It 
means only that there will be a shifting of 
cr^ts within the coimtry, a balancing of book 
accounts by distributing a burden that rests tipto 
all the people to the shoulders of a part of the 
people; that is to say, it meatis the removal of 
the load from the shoulders of the laboring 
class who cannot and will not bear it, and the 
placing of it on the better-to-do class who can 
and must assume it. 
This is not repudiation. Repudiation means 



a breaking of faith, and leads to a long train of 
evils that accompany an impairment of na- 
tional credit. It is also unnecessarily harsh, in 
that the burden would fall upon those only who 
hold bonds at the time, and might confiscate the 
savings of the relatively poor, and leave intact 
the wealth of those having other investments. 
But conscription of wealth, limited to those 
above a generous minimum, falls only upon those 
able to bear it, and upon them in proportion to 
their means. It docs not increase or decrease the 
present national wealth, but it does balance the 
account of this long-suffering generation, and 
enables the next generaticm, debt-free, to b^^ 
anew the task of making the world a fit abode 
for the children of men. 

Public Ownership and Labor 

Extension of government control and operation 
of industry would make more rapid progress at 
Washington if it were not for organized labor's 
fear of the bureaucrat and the politician who are 
intent on economies and capable of achieving them 
at the expense of the working force. This con- 
flict between organized labor and those progres- 
sives whose efforts are directed to relief of the 
general public creates a serious situation. Under 
price-fixing, coal mine owners and the organized 
miners have agreed upon substantial wage in- 
creases conditional upon the granting by the Fuel 
Administration of a higher price for coal at the 
mine mouth. The miners were instrumental in 
defeating a price-fixing plan that probably would 
still further have reduced the price of coal. They 
opposed it because it involved a high degree of 
governmental control over mining costs and 
methods. Singletaxers may rejoice in thdr pos- 
session of a plan that will avoid tfie difficulties 
of either state socialism or guild socialism, or 
any of the forms of syndicalism. But it is for 
them also to grapple with these difficulties, be- 
cause they recognize the necessity of making 
progress along the lines of government ownership 
as to railroads and other public utilities. Many 
will agree with such authorities as Mr. Louis F. 
Post that we must have a great deal more of state 
socialism before we can achieve the ultimate goal 
of economic freedom, and there is a lively contro- 
versy among them as to whether government 
ownership must not be extended not only to rail- 
roads and other artificial monopolies, but to some 
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•f the so-called extractive industries as well. 

The first requisite for enlisting organized 
labor's support instead of its opposition to 
further government control and to government 
operation is an understanding of labor's point of 
view by the proponents of government owner- 
ship. Such an imderstanding will be obtained by 
studying some of the operations already con- 
ducted by the Government which involve the 
employment of large niunbers of men. In the 
Post Office Department, for instance, govern- 
ment officials who are entirely progressive so far 
as the interests of the general public are con- 
cerned, have been reactionary and oppressive in 
their treatment of the labor question. The 
unions composed of postal employes feel that 
their rights and interests have been disre- 
garded, and there has been much dissatisfac- 
tion. Proponents of government ownership 
could do nothing better than to give their atten- 
tion to such instances and to insist that the gov- 
ernment shall be the ideal employer, not only as 
regards hours, wages and conditions, but also 
with respect to a democratic organization of the 
working force. The record is not all bad, by any 
means. In the Navy Department, union men 
employed at the yards have been treated in a 
spirit of fairness and with a full recognition by 
the officials of the principle of collective bargain- 
ing. In the War Department, Secretary Baker 
has proved his understanding of fundamental 
democracy by standing out for union wages and 
conditions in plants working on war orders. 
And it was through the intervention of the Gov- 
ernment that tmion principles have at last been 
recognized by the great shipbuilding corpora- 
tions. 

But the officials who do not understand the 
movement for industrial democracy are numer- 
ous enough to keep alive the distrust of govern- 
ment operation in the minds of labor leaders and 
their followers. A government official whose 
devotion to the public interest is unquestionable 
and who is working with the sole purpose of re- 
ducing expenses and saving money for the public 
can be a much more resolute and invincible 
obstacle to an advance in the condition of the 
employes imder his direction than a private 
profiteer. Men who believe in public ownership 
and who oppose the special privileges of big busi- 
ness may thus be the worst enemies of public 
ownership, if they happen to be men who see 



" the public " as an aggregate of middle-class 
individuals and labor as a social group that is al- 
ready receiving all the reward its intelligence and 
industry warrants. 

What labor also fears in government owner- 
ship is the tendency to follow " standards " of 
wages, hours and conditions. Labor's progress 
as between trades and industries has been exceed- 
ingly imeven. Here and there the workers in 
certain industries have been able to advance their 
wages and general welfare far out of proportion 
to the progress made in other industries. These 
conditions then become beacon lights for wage- 
earners less fortunate. So progress has been 
made. Such progress would be more difficult if 
the employes were deprived of the support that 
public opinion will give them in a contest with 
employers whose primary object is private profit. 
In government emplo)mient, it is harder to shift 
to the employer the biurden of proving that the 
status quo as regards wages and conditions is 
right. Before they can gain the support of or- 
ganized labor, proponents of government owner- 
ship must accept labor's thesis that the status quo 
is never right, that there can be nothing static, 
no standardization, in the condition of labor imtil 
it secures a vastly greater proportion of the 
wealth which it creates. Yet recent hearings be- 
fore a Congressional conmiittee showed that 
thousands of government employes in Washing- 
ton were working for shamefully low wages. 

No one familiar with the politics of public own- 
ership campaigns will deny that labor's apathy, 
distrust, or outright opposition has often been an 
important factor in defeating a promising move- 
ment. There are conspicuous exceptions. But 
these usually occur when the private employing 
interest has pursued a reactionary labor policy. 
Everyone knows that the railroads have been in- 
fluenced toward a liberal policy in dealing with 
the big brotherhoods because they needed the 
good-will and the tremendous political influence 
of their skilled train operatives. They have not 
always had it; the brotherhoods in many in- 
-stances have thrown in their lot with other 
democratic forces in opposition to the railroads. 
But the liberal policy of the roads has most cer- 
tainly taken the edge off the enthusiasm of the 
brotherhoods for government ownership. They 
will oppose government ownership until they 
can be assured that it will not involve the loss of 
their opportunities to improve their condition by 
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voluntary action, and that representatives of the 
employes, responsible to them, will share in the 
management 

With labor, it is the old familiar fear that they 
are to be made the- " goats " of the forward 
movement. No well-organized working force in 
any industry is willing to give up its right to use 
its power in the free-for-all scramble for advan- 
tage until it has assurance that its sacrifices will 
not be in vain — that landlords and other monop- 
olists will not absorb all the gains. Substantial 



wage increases for 500,000 coal miners or 400,- 
000 railroad operatives are tangible gains. The 
number of htunan beings benefited is large 
enough to meet the cry of selfishness that may be 
raised against the leaders. To cut off these gains, 
to make them harder of attainment, should not be 
the immediate result of government operation 
or control. The employes are right in insisting 
that the economies of public operation must be 
effected elsewhere, and until this is assured they 
are justified in opposing it. 



War Patriotism 

By Louis F. Post 
I 



The readiness of privileged beneficiaries of 
the rich natural resources of our country, to re- 
linquish through war taxation not only part 
but if necessary all the unearned profits of those 
resources in preference to burdening any one's 
earnings with war expenses, is a fair test of 
their professions of patriotism. How can they 
object to this principle of financing our war in 
defense of a land of which they own so much, 
without thereby discrediting every patriotic pro- 
fession they make? 

Not all of patriotism is it to preach patriotic 
self-sacrifice, to hang flags out of windows or 
to pin them to coat lapels, to rise perfunctorily 
when a restaurant band strikes up the national 
air, or to exalt one's own patriotism self- 
righteously. These things may express patriotic 
sentiments or they may not. They often signify 
no more than conformity to fashion; sometimes 
they mask purposes which to patriotism are un- 
speakably abhorrent. True patriotism is radi- 
cally different It wells up out of that love of 
country which in its essence is love of all man- 
kind — out of that sense of nationality which is 
prophetic of intemationality. American patriot- 
ism, at any rate, implies devotion to the demo- 
cratic ideal our flag symbolizes ; and this ideal is 
human brotherhood — fall we short of it though 
never so far. 

When genuine, patriotism is modest. Like 
Paul's concept of the charity that is love, it 



"vaunteth not itself" and "is not puffed up." 
Nor is it greedy of unearned gain. Brummagem 
patriots there be, to be sure, whose greed keeps 
pace with their arrogance. Such as these cling 
tenaciously to the unearned profits of their 
privilege of sa)dng with legal force^and effect, 
"The natural resources of tfiis country are 
ours!" Let us not be deceived by them to our 
national tmdoing. What are they but slackers? 
While hundreds of thousands of young Amer- 
icans, most of whom do not own enough of the 
natural resources of their country for a grave, 
are conscripted into the battle-lottery of death in 
defence of it, shall monopolists of Nature's gifts 
to it be patiently heard with objections to con- 
scripting their unearned wealth in preference to 
industrial earnings? Think of our natural coal, 
iron and oil deposits, of our ducal domains of 
fertile farming lands speculated out of use or 
farmed by tenants, of the fortunes in our city 
lots, of our kingdoms of forest areas — ^all de- 
veloping increasing values as mere premiums of 
ownership! Increases, moreover, which are 
largely due to the war itself. Think then of 
their owners objecting to special war taxation on 
those unearned values ! If these be not slackers, 
whom shall we with honest face denounce as 
slacker? They are worse than the weakest 
slacker of common reproach — ^as much so as 
sordid greed is worse than physical fear. 
Only types, however, are they; for the trail of 
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this sordid treason runs through the whole do- 
main of Big Business — which, by the way, is bad 
not because it is big but because its interrelated 
interests are monstrously rooted in natural-re- 
source monopolies. The condemnation is for all. 
Whoever in any way takes advantage of his 
country's war necessities to get "easy money" 
is not a patriot but a ghoul. It was this ghoulish 
type of patriot that President Wilscm's words re- 
buked when he said that " patriotism has nothing 
to do with profits " in times like these. Stinging 
but sadly needed and justly applied were those 
words. So were other parts of the same ad- 
dress.* " In these tragical months when the 
liberty of free men everywhere, and of industry 
itself, trembles in the balance," said the Presi- 
dent, " in these days of our supreme trial, when 
we are sending himdreds of thousands of our 
yoimg men across the seas to serve a great 
cause, ... no true patriot will permit himself to 
take toll of their heroism in money or seek to 
grow rich by the shedding of their blood ; he will 
give as freely and with as imstinted self sacrifice 
as they." 

Among the disloyal activities of ghoulish pa- 
triotism has been its insistence upon lowering in- 
dustrial standards* in the interest of easy profits. 
Let the barriers that have been erected in our de- 
veloping democracy for the protection of child- 
hood from debilitating drudgery* be thrown 
down, so that profiteering employers may be 
prosperously patriotic! Let the government 
commandeer working men for private employ- 
ment, that there may be no deficiency of war 
supplies and incidentally an abundance of war 
profits! Let organized labor be disrupted, so 
that organized business, if it must bargain in- 
stead of commandeering, may bargain with 
defenseless individual workers ruthlessly! Let 
women be rushed without necessity into employ- 
ments for which they are physically unfit, so 
that the cotmtry may be saved by keeping 
wages down in the interest of profits and making 

_ I Pretideat Wilton's address to the country on " Prices," 
July 11. 1917. 

"In France and England the pre-war standards of hours of 
™J «re being restored not only to protect the health of the 
workeri but for the sake also of the rm industrial efficiency 

J ^T* ****y wert mistakenly lowered. Canada, Australia 
^<i, New Zealand did not lower their labor standards. See 
JJfldrcn'i Bureau Publication, No. 27, "Child Labor in 
warrmg Countries." U. S. Department of Labor. Washington, 
"• v. To be had upon request. 

^' Por an account of the British mistake in this respect, see 
g»»Wreii'i Bureau Publication, No. 27, "Child Labor in 
R^^nnt^Countries," U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
^* t. To be had upon application. 



labor exploiters rich ! Such demands, amazingly 
candid, have made some of our war prepara- 
tions seem as sordid as snatching pennies from 
dead men's eyes. 

What wonder if there has been solicitude for 
hard won industrial standards ? What wonder if 
sordid patriotism, diluted with patriotic hysteria, 
has made the common sense of the country slow 
to recover from a fear that money-makers had 
plunged us into the war?* Vastly more of the 
questioning of our country's cause is attributable 
to popular reaction from patriotism of the sordid 
and the hysterical kinds than to an)rthing the 
" lunatic fringe "* of pacifism has done or could 
do. As the justice of our country's cause clari- 
fies, however, and patriotic hysteria calms down, 
" the tricks and the manners " of profiteering 
patriots rise into view like muddy rocks out of a 
falling flood.* 

In welcome contrast, the democratic assur- 
ances of the President appear in high relief. At 
almost the very beginning of the war he prom- 
ised that our standards of industrial life shall 
not be imperiled. Declaring in an address early 
in the war^ that he had been "very much 
alarmed " at " the apparent inclination of the 
legislatures of one or two of our States to set 
aside even temporarily the laws which have 
safeguarded the standards of labor and of life," 
the President said he thought nothing could be 
more deplorable than that. " We are trying," 
he continued, " to fight in a cause which means 
the lifting of the standards of life, and we can 
fight in that cause best by voluntary cooperation. 



* " Has it ever occurred to you business men, that the story 
has gone forth that ^ou are not patriotic, that you have been 
profiteering? And did it ever occur to you that the working- 
man has said to himself he will ibsist on getting his share of 
the swag? My position is that there should be no " swag " to 
divide between you. I have said to labor that this is no 
time to insist on tmion recognition and no time to insist on 
changes in labor standards. But I also want to say to you 
employers that this is no time to stand on your prejudices, no 
time to insist on profiteering.*'— William B. Wilson, Secretary 
of Labor. Speech at the war Convention of Busmess Men, 
Atlantic City, N. J., September 20. 1917. 



" Some one has well said that 
their ' lunatic fringe.' " 



'all good movements have 



•For a thoroughly patriotic exposure of "patriotic" profit- 
eering, see " War Profits and Patriotism," a published letter 
by Amos Pinchot (60 Broadway, New York City) to the Con- 
ference Committee of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
dated September 18, 1917. In almost every particular, Mr. 
Pinchot's letter is an unexceptionable document; and on the 
whole it has high patriotic value. Nothing regarding our war 
is more important and true than the reply to those who say 
" it will encourage Germany if we expose the economic as- 
saults that are being made upon our country from within," 
which Mr. Pinchot makes in this letter where he says : " But 
in the long run it will encourage Germany a great deal more 
if we do not expose them." He soundly adds that " war 
profiteering, if it has no other effect, at least plunges the 
public feeling toward the war into a state of confusion." 

V President Wilson's address of May 15, 1917, at the WhiU 
House, to the Labor Committee (Samuel (jompers. Chairman) 
of the Advisory Coamussion to the Council of National Defense. 
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I do not doubt that any body of men rq)re- 
senting labor in this country, speaking for their 
fellows, will be willing to make any sacrifice that 
is necessary in order to carry this contest to a 
successful issue, and in that confidence I feel 
that it would be inexcusable if we deprived men 
and women of such a spirit of any of the exist- 
ing safeguards of law. Therefore, I shall exer- 
cise my influence as far as it goes to see that 
that does not happen." Supported as they are 
by a more democratic Cabinet than ever sat at 
the council table of any previous President, and 
uttered by a President whose democratic sin- 
cerity is unassailed except as Lincoln's was, by 
antipathetic and carping critics, those assur- 
ances are more dependable than an individual 
promise could possibly be. They shadow forth 
a daily strengthening sentiment of the people 
of this country. 

Those earlier plutocratic influences to which 
the President's reassuring words allude are pass- 
ing. They have not wholly passed, they prob- 
ably will not pass even with the war. The in- 
terests of Big Business — monopolistic business, 
that is — ^are still too much in evidence, still too 
powerful and too ruthless to warrant a more 
optimistic statement and prophecy. But not all 
even among Big Business men are any longer 
of the greedy and ruthless type. The influence 
of the barons of industry is weakening, not only 
over industrial serfs and among business inter- 
ests of the more legitimate order, but in the in- 
dustrial castles of the barons themselves. Since 
this war began, humanism has made long strides. 
Many an erstwhile plutocrat to whom " labor," 
except for an individual workingman acquain- 
tance here and there, had meant nothing more 
human than " labor-cost " in corporation ledgers, 
is beginning to realize that " labor " in the mass 
is as human as any individual worker they hap- 
pen to know and like. This forward drift in 
business sentiment is an endorsement of the 
President's assurances. It is a guarantee that 
they will be supported the whole country over 
and the whole war through. It is, moreover, 
prophetic of higher labor standards after the war 
— standards that will recognize methods of in- 
dustrial intercourse and rights in industrial 
opportunities and output far ahead of the busi- 
ness traditions which held sway before the war 
began. 

And just as we may see industrial greed and 



graft yielding to economic democratization 
under the expanding influence of a war patriot- 
ism which " vaunteth not itself " and " is not 
puffed up," but which, with energized hope for 
the permanence of future peace, grimly faces the 
monstrous ordeal of present war, so, and prob- 
ably because of it in great degree, may we ob- 
serve a gratif3dng change of public opinion in 
other respects. 

At the beginning there was an unmistakable 
feeling wherever our country's cause was not yet 
understood, that the Prussian war challenge to 
us had been accepted at the command of " Wall 
Street" The President's proved devotion to 
peace, his distrust of " Wsdl-Street " methods, 
"Wall-Street's" antipathy to him, and his 
having with great difficulty and much patience 
kept us out of war so long, should have been a 
conclusive refutation. But the activities of 
financially-inspired " preparedness " organiza- 
tions, the extravagant profits of war industries, 
popular repugnance to war for the sake of war, 
and horror of war for war profits — ^these influ- 
ences confused for a time the processes of 
American opinion. Now, however, the country 
is coming swiftly to see and to understand why 
we are at war,® and how vital it is tQ democracy 
that our war for democracy be won — won in the 
fighting and won in the making of a democratic 
and permanent peace. 

The irresponsible government of Germany had 
invaded peaceable coimtries in wanton viola- 



• " After a patience perfectly unparalleled, and after an ef- 
fort worthy of our civilization to accomplish the recognition of 
our rights and of ^ our^ freedom by diplomacy and by every 
peaceful art, America is in arms now to vindicate upon the 
battlefield the rights of democracy to exist against the denials 
of autocracy."~Newton D. Baker. SecreUry of War. "War 
Information Series/' No. 2, pp. 8-9, Publiuied by Committee 
on Public Information, Washington, D. C. 

" We are fighting Germany because in this war feudalism is 
makmg iu last stand against oncoming democracy. We see 
it now. This is a war against an old spirit, an ancient, out- 
worn spirit. It is a war against feudalism — the right of the 
castle on the hill to rule the village below."— Franklin R. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior. "War Information Series," 
No. 2, p. 6. Published by Committee on Public Information, 
Washington, D. C 

" Some among you may consider the idea that Germany would 
atuck us, if she won this war, to be improbable; but let him 
who doubts remember that the improbable, yes, the impossible, 
has been happening in this war from the bc^nning. . . . 
The day has gone by when we can measure possibilities by past 
experiences or when we believe that any physical obstacle is 
■o great or any moral influence is so potent as to cause the 
German autocracy to abandon its mad purpose of world con- 
quest. ... I am firmly convinced that the independence 
of no nation is safe, that the liberty of no individual is sure, 
until the military despotism which holds the German people 
in the hollow of its hand has been made impotent and iiann- 
less forever. . . . The immediate cause of our war against 
Germany was the announced purpose of the German govern- 
ment to break its promfses as to mdiscriminate submarine war- 
fare, and the subsequent renewal of that ruthless method of 
destruction with vicious vU^or and brutality. . . . While 
this cause was in itself sufficient ... we know now that 
that government is inspired with ambitions which menace fan- 
man liberty, and that to gain its end it does not hesitate to 
break faith, to violate the most sacred rights or to perpetrate 
intolerable acts of inhumanity. . . . This is no war to 
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tion of solemn treaties, it had dealt atrociously 
with civilian populations, it had sunk enemy ves- 
sels of commerce with barbailc indifference to 
civilian life, it had slaughtered women and chil- 
dren in their homes with bombs out of the skies, 
it had fairly won the place of national outlaw 
among the nations. The consequent pressure 
upon us to enter the war as a national knight 
errant against this ogre government was strong, 
especially after the sinking of the Lusitania, but 
President Wilson kept our country true to its 
neutrality. Stronger yet was the pressure when 
Germany's government supplemented its savage 
treatment of enemy vessels with like treatment 
of neutral vessels, our own included; still the 
President kept us out of the war, relying upon 
German promises of good behavior for the 
future. But the irresponsible Prussian govern- 
ment, through which alone the German people 
are related politically to the rest of the world, 
suddenly rescinded its treacherous promises and 
challenged us to war. Giving to our government 
short notice that it would sink at jsight American 
ships upon the hig^ seas within an extensive 
ocean area where they had as good right to be 
as in our own territorial seas, it followed this 
formal declaration of war against our country 
with overt acts of destruction which left us no 
option but to enter the war or to surrender to the 
Prussian King and his military court as abjectly 
as the German people had done.* 

There was doubtless among us at the first, as 
already noted, a strong and extensive sentiment 
against accepting that challenge of war. Popu- 
lar ignorance of the circumstances which made 
our entering the war inevitable, together with a 

etublish an abstract principle of right It it a war in which 
tbe future of the United States ia at stake. . . . Imagine 
viermanr victor in Europe because the United States remawed 
neutral. Who, then, think you, would be the next victim of 
those who are seeking to be master of the whole earth? 
. This ffreat Republic is marshalling its armies and pre- 
Ptnng with all its vigor to aid in ridding Germanr as well 
«s the world of the most ambitious ana most unprincipled 
autocracy which has arisen to stay the wheels of progress and 
mptnl Christian civilization."*--Robert Lansing. SecreUry of 
State. " War Information Series/' No. S, pp. 3-9. Published 
oy Committee on Public Information, Washington, D. C. 

. * For a summary, with pertinent state-paper quoutions, show- 
ing the steps leading up to our declaration of war, see the 
•peech of Wm. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, deli- 
vered September 28. 1917, before the American Bankers^ Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, N. J., and published in full in the Con- 
Sressional Record of September 29, 1917, pp. 8225-31. Begin- 
ning with the German government's quieting assurances of 
September 1, 1915, regarding its submarine warfare, this speech 
follows the diplomatic correspondence between that govemment 
and ours down to the abrogation by the former*— January 17, 
1917.-of all its previously made pacific assurances, supplemented 
jnth ite declaration of war to begin February 1, 1917. Mr. 
HcAdoo's speech continues with a statement of the German 
KOTemment's acts of war upon the United States from Febni- 
ary 1, 1917, to April 6, 1§17, when Germany's two months' 
^inr upon us was met with our declaration of war upon Ger« 
ouny. 



genuine and laudable devotion to principles of 
international peace linked with profound distrust 
of profiteering interests, supplied rich soil for 
fostering this pacific but in the emergency very 
dangerous national sentiment. The opportunity 
thus afforded our ruthless and treacherous enemy 
was promptly seized upon. His secret repre- 
sentatives in this country made insidious war- 
fare against us in the very midst of our peace- 
loving populations. With morally-idiotic cun- 
ning these sly emissaries financed and fostered 
anti-British, pro-German, unconditional-peace and 
other war-obstructive agitations so as to make 
them tend to weaken our fighting forces and 
thereby to serve the Kaiser's cause. But this 
phase of the war, now that general recognition 
of our reasons for going to war has set in, has 
ceased to be of much importance. There is no 
longer any danger that intelligent American 
democrats will cast the weight of their influence 
in the balance where it may serve the side of Ger- 
man imperialism ; and it is such as they, and not 
unbalanced agitators or profiteering patriots that 
are of the marrow of American democracy. 



International Free Press 

By Walter Williams 

The permanency and efficiency of a League of 
Peace depends in final analysis upon the body of 
public opinion which gives it support. The most 
elaborate and nicely adjusted international 
machinery breaks down sooner or later, except it 
has for motive power an informed and sympa- 
thetic public sentiment. A League of Honor is 
impossible of continuance save it is based upon 
common knowledge as well as common ideas. 
Neither individuals nor nations will walk long a 
path in amity together except they agree — and 
agreement has understanding for prerequisite. 

Peace is more nearly safe in a democratic than 
in an autocratic world. Democracy is less liable 
than autocracy— or bureaucracy — to be militaris- 
tic. Fundamental in a democracy is freedom of 
speech, written and spoken. There can be no 
genuine and continued democracy save with free- 
dom of the press. It still remains true as when 
uttered by Macaulay that there are but two 
kinds of government in the world, government 
by public opinion and government by the sword. 
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Because the people hate war and love peace, 
wars will be increasmgly infrequent when the 
voice of the people, organized public opinion, be- 
comes in actuality the controlling factor in the 
destinies of all nations. Through a free press is, 
in modem times, the chief, though of course not 
the only, method of expression of public opinion. 

In one sense this hideous war was made by 
the world's press. If the journalism of Europe 
had been for a century free to publish the news 
uncolored by government influence or dictation, 
if it had been free to discuss in public the machi- 
nations of secret diplomacy, this frightful strife 
would not have come. Certainly national antagon- 
isms were increased and racial hatreds embittered 
by the international news served out from official 
or semi-official sources, by the Wolff Agency in 
Germany, Reuter's in England, the Havas in 
France, the Correspondenz Wilhelm in Aus- 
tria, the Stefanie in Italy, the Ministry of 
the Telegraph — frankly official — in Russia, the 
Koksai in Japan and others in other lands. The 
international news thus circulated was seldom 
the actual truth — it was what the government 
wished the people of their own nations and the 
governments and people of other nations to think 
was the truth. Many others than Bismarck 
manipulated the editorials and the news dis- 
patches. Nor has the tribe disappeared from 
earth. War took place in the open because — 
thanks to an enslaved and complacent press — 
the preparations therefor were carried on in 
secret. Censorship was an accessory before the 
colossal crime of war even if it was not a prin- 
cipal in bringing it about. 

To remove the constant recurring danger of 
strife between nations there is needed a national 
and international free press. Suspicion and 
jealousy and national antagonism are largely 
founded upon ignorance. It is what we do not 
know in our neighbor nation that we fear. It is 
what he does not understand regarding us that 
causes distrust and dislike. If the people of one 
nation knew the hopes, aspirations, life interests 
of other nations, were free to learn from a free 
press, many present causes of strife would never 
exist. The friendship between Canada and the 
United States, a friendship that made unneces- 
sary forts or armed guards upon boundary lines, 
has resulted in large measure from an exchange 
of the people's thoughts, knowledge by each 
nation of the public opinion which determined 



the policies of the other nation. This has been 
possible because of a press circulating free on 
both sides of the border. Controlled or subsi- 
dized news-agencies used to misinform, or in- 
flame or irritate by the government of one coim- 
try could have so provoked the other country as 
to bring on war. What is true of the relations 
between Canada and the United States is equally 
true, though in different and varjring degree, of 
the relations between all other nations. 

When terms of peace are written it will not 
make so much difference what boundary lines 
are temporarily marked upon the world's map if 
the people within those boundary lines are per- 
mitted to express themselves freely and to talk 
over them at will and without fear of restraint. 
Division fences are most dangerous when they 
are elevated into impenetrable and unscalable 
walls. Agreement upon freedom of the seas is 
desirable that the world's commerce of material 
freight may be carried by merchant navies with- 
out hindrance, but agreement upon freedom of 
the press is necessary that the world's commerce 
of opinion may be carried far and wide to all 
lands. 

An international free press would mean real 
disarmament. 



NEWS OF THE WEEK 

Week Ending October 16 

National Public Ownership Conference 

The national conference on public ownership is to be 
held in Chicago on November 25, 26 and ZJ. The 
program of subjects to be discussed and of the speakers 
who have signified intention to take part therein con- 
tains the following: 

Conservation and Public Ownership of Natural 
Resources — 

Louis F. Post—" The Public Ownership of Land." 

Jeannette Rankin, Congresswoman from Montana, 
who recently introduced a bill in Congress to have the 
Government take over the copper mines — " Why the 
Government Should Own and Operate the Copper 
Mines." 

. GiflFord Pinchot— "The Conservation of Natural 
Resources." 

R. F. Pettigrew— " The Fight for National 
Forests." 

E. E. Carr— " Public Ownership of Mines." 

Postalization of Telegraph and Telephones- 
David J. Lewis— "The Case for Postalization." 
Florence Kelley, Secretary of the National Con- 
sumers League, 
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Morton L. Johnson, Chicago Federation of Labor. 

S. J. Konenkamp, International Secretary Com- 
mercial Telegraphers— on "Labor's Interest in 
Postalization." 

Public Ownership of Railways — 

Charles Zueblin, Carl S. Vrooman— " The Case for 
Public Ownership." 

Charles Edward Russell — "Experience in Foreign 
Lands." 

F. F. Ingram— "The Coordination of Water with 
Rail Transportation and a Rational System of Rate 
Making." 

Benjamin C. Marsh and Henry H. Klein — " Proper 
Methods of Financing the Acquisition." 

Public Ownership and the High Cost of Living — 

Charles H. Ingersoll, The Dollar Watch Man, New 
York. 

Anna Maley, Minneapolis. 
Victor L. Berger, Editor of the Milwaukee 
Leader. 

Clyde L. King, Philadelphia. 

Municipal Ownership — 

Delos F. Wilcox, Ph.D., Public Utility Expert— 
" Financial and Administrative Preparation for Mu- 
nicipal Ownership." 

Evans Qark— "Extent and Growth of Municipal 
Ownership in U. S." 

F. W. Ballard—" Qeveland's Electric Light Plant" 

C. W. Koiner— "The Pasadena Electric Light 
Plant and the Fight for Municipal Ownership in 
Southern California." 

Homer Talbot, Secretary Kansas League of Mu- 
nicipalities — " Municipal Ownership in Kansas and 
the Southwest." 

Arthur J. Sweet, Electrical and Consulting En- 
gineer of Milwaukee, on " Municipal Street Lighting." 

R. B. Howell— " Municipal Water Works." 

James B. Balch, Mayor of Kalamazoo, Michigan — 
"Municipal Fuel Yards." 

A. M. Todd — " Mtmicipal and Public Ownership in 
Europe." 

F. A. Cashin, Superintendent San Francisco Mu- 
nicipal Street Car Lines— " Municipal Street Car 
Systems." 

Hugh Reid— "The Struggle for Municipal Owner- 
ship of Street Car Lines in Chicago." 

John C. Kennedy, member Chicago City Council — 
"The Chicago Municipal Water Works." 

Robert Buck— "The Hydro-Electric Light and 
Power Plant of Chicago — the Largest Municipal 
Plant in the States." 

E. M. Stevens— " Success of the Electric Light 
Plant in Kansas City, Kansas." 

Democratic Control of Public Utilities— 

Judson King — " Popular Government Necessary to 
Public Ownership." 

Walter J. Millard — "Proportional Representation 
as a Means of Securing Democratic Control." 



James Maurer, President State Federation of La- 
bor of Pennsylvania — "How the Interests of Labor 
Should Be Guarded Under Public Ownership." 

Public Ownership Movements — 

Ray McKaig, State Master North Dakota Grange, 
on "The National Grange and Public Utilities." 

H. G. Tiegan, North Dakota Nonpartisan League — 
"Public Ownership Movement in the Northwest." 

The Failure of Organization — 

Daniel W. Hoan, Mayor of Milwaukee. 
George L. Record, New York. 

How to Conduct Public Ownership Campaigns — 

R. E. McDonnell, of Burns and McDonnell, Con- 
sulting Engineers, Kansas City, Mo. 

A. W. Ricker, Pearson's Magazine, New York — 
"Publicity for Public Ownership." 

In addition to these, 'representatives of the Canadian 
government have been invited to speak on their ex- 
perience with government phones and telegraphs in 
Canada. Included in these is Sir Adam Beck, chairman 
of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
Others whose acceptance of invitations is still pending 
are Amos Pinchot, Frederic C. Howe, Frank P. Walsh, 
George P. Hampton, J. Weller Long, secretary of the 
American Society of Equity, Frank Hayes of the 
United Mine Workers and Professor Scott Nearing. 

New War Boards Appointed 

By executive order on October 14, President Wilson 
established a War Trade Board of six members to 
administer the commercial regulations of the Trading- 
with-the-Enemy Act Five of the members of the new 
board selected are Vance C. McCormick, chairman, 
Alonzo E. Taylor, Thomas D. Jones, Beaver White, and 
Frank O. Munson. The sixth member is to be selected 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. The board will issue 
licenses to do business with German corporations or 
individuals or with corporations or individuals residing 
in countries allied with Germany. Under the act all per- 
sons, regardless of nationality, in Germany, even Ameri- 
can citizens, are classed as " enemies." Under the same 
order a censorship board was established to supervise 
cables, telegraphs and mail communication with foreign 
countries. This board is headed by George Creel and 
contains in addition, the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Postmaster General and all the 
members of the War Trade Board. The Postmaster 
General will have charge of all the regulations per- 
taining to the press. 

Conference of Subject Nationalities 

A Conference of the League of Small and Subject 
Nationalities has been called to meet at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York City, on October 29, 30 and 31. Im- 
migration Commissioner Frederic C. Howe is to pre- 
side. The leag^ue contains representatives of 25 na- 
tionalities and was organized before the entrance of 
the United States into the war. The conference .is in- 
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tended to make provision for creation of a permanent 
body to secure representation of small and subject 
nations at the peace conference, when it meets, and to 
present to the world the importance of granting them 
their rights as an indispensible condition of future 
world peace. 

Progretsive Democratic Platform in MaMachusettt 

The Massachusetts E>emocratic State Convention on 
October 6 declared for submission by the Constitu- 
tional Convention of the Initiative and Referendum 
amendment and the questions of public trading and 
absentee voting. It endorsed woman suffrage and 
legislation to restore the original intent of the Work- 
men's Compensation system " in so far as its purposes 
have been thwarted by judicial construction." After ex- 
pressing approval of the war it declares "we shall be 
just as zealous as in times of peace to protect our 
people from extortion, oppression and partisan con- 
duct of State affairs. The taxation plank is : 

We favor striking out the word "proportional" 
from the taxation section of our Constitution so 
that property may be classified for taxation at vary- 
ing rates, according to the nature of the property and 
the effect of the tax. We want our taxation laws 
to give more encouragement to our producers and 
our commercial interests, both of them at present 
greatly imperilled by extensive taxation. Those who 
hold our national resources out of use should be thus 
penalized, if anybody, instead of those who do 
things. 

Frederick W. Mansfield is the nominee for Gover- 
nor, and heads the ticket chosen at the primary. 

Russia 

Premier Kerensky appears to have won his point in 
the contest with the Bolsheviki and other opponents, 
and has formed a coalition Cabinet of seventeen mem- 
bers, six Socialists, four Constitutional Democrats, one 
independent, and six members from other parties. The 
Bolsheviki, or ultra radicals, refuse to recognize the 
new Government, but their influence appears to be wan- 
ing, and they will be opposed by the Cabinet The pro- 
gram outlined by the Government includes three princi- 
ple aims : First, to raise the fighting power of the arm- 
ies and navies ; second, to bring order to the country by 
fighting anarchy; third, to call the constituent assembly 
as soon as possible. The first session of the Prelimi- 
nary Parliament, which grew out of the Democratic Con- 
gress, will be called within a few days. The diplomatic 
corps in Petrograd is reported to be more optimistic 
over the situation than at any time for months past 
The great railroad strike involving an advance in wages 
amounting to $2,500,000,000 has led the Government to 
offer a raise of $375,000,000. [See current volume, page 
991.1 

European War 

The main military activities of the week consisted ot 
two more advances in Flanders. The first took place 
r^n the 9th when the British and French attacked on a 



wide front east and northeast of Ypres, and penetrated 
the German lines to a depth of two miles. A thousand 
prisoners were taken, and more commanding positions 
secured. Another attack was made on the 12th without 
waiting for the usual artillery preparation. This was 
made over water-covered ground, and was finally halted 
because of incessant rains. It netted the Allies 500 
prisoners, and brought them within five hundred 3rards 
of Passchendael. Heavy fighting has occurred in the 
Verdun section and on the Italian front, but without 
material changes in the lines. The Russian troops ap- 
pear to offer greater resistance to the Germans, and to 
be submitting to better discipline. The German fleet on 
the 14th landed a force on Oesel Island, at the head of 
the Gulf of Riga. [See current volume, page 991.] 



Submarines and torpedoes took fourteen British ships 
of over 1,600 tons, and two tmder that tonnage, during 
the week. The arrivals were 2,519, and the departures. 
2,652. Great Britain latmched more vessels than she 
lost during the week This is contrasted in the Ad- 
miralty report wi& the sinkings of the week ending 
April 21, when eighty ships were sunk, half of them 

being over 1,600 tons. 

m « 

Much interest is taken in a mutiny that occurred on 
four or five German warships at Wilhelmshaven about 
six weeks ago, and which was made public on the 10th 
by Vice-Admiral Capelle, Minister of Marine, in a 
charge before the Reichstag that three Socialist mem- 
bers of that body had aided the mutineers. Complete 
details have not been published, but it is reported that 
the men of one battleship, the Westfalen, threw their 
captain into the water and drowned him. The crew of 
another vessel seized the officers, and attempted to take 
the ship to Sweden to be interned, but was overtaken by 
torpedo boats. The mutiny appears to have been the 
result of ideas from the Russian Revolution, and the 
men sought to end the war by rendering the navy 
useless. The charges of complicity on the part of 
Socialist members of the Reichstag by the Minister of 
Marine has led to great bitterness in that body, and has 
resulted in the Minister's resignation. Reports persist 
also that the opposition to Chancellor Michaelis is 
steadily growing. 

Secretary of State Lansing gave to the press on the 
9th three more dispatches exposing the nature of Ger- 
man diplomacy. The dispatches passed between the 
Berlin foreign office and the German Minister at Wash- 
ington, Count Bemstorff. All were dated before the 
war, and related to crippling of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, to sabotage in American and Canadian fac- 
tories, and to conducting a "vigorous campaign to se- 
cure a majority in both Houses of Congress favorable 
to Germany." German papers, apparently, have takoi 
little notice of this abuse of the courtesies of a friendly 
nation, but members of the German-American press in 
this country have been severe in their condemnation 
of this evidently official action of the " German Govcm- 
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American preparations for the war include a con- 
structive program on the part of the Navy for the 
building of 787 vessels of all types from superdread- 
naughts to submarine chasers, at an estimatd cost of 
$1,150,400,000. The program of the United States 
Shipping Board to requisition all American-owned 
ocean-going steamers of more than 2,500 tons was put 
into eflFect on the 15th. It is expected that this action 
will affect 500 vessels of 2,000,000 tons. Sailing vessels 
and steamers of less than 2,500 tons are not included 
in the order, but sailing vessels of American registry 
have been refused clearance to foreign ports on the 
theory that they will prove more effective in the coast- 
ing trade. These with the smaller steamers will replace 
the larger coasters that will from time to time as needed 
be put in the foreign trade. 

The daily cost of the war at present is estimated by 
the Mechanics and Metals National Bank to be $160,- 
000,000, of which the United States is paying one quar- 
ter. The war is estimated to have cost the world to 
date $100,000,000,000, and will reach $165,000,000,000, if 
it continues till next August Interest on the German 
public debt is estimated at ten per cent, of the normal 
income of the people of that country, as compared 
with less than one-half of one per cent, in this country. 

China 

Belated dispatches from Peking announce three man- 
dates issued by President Feng Kwo-chang, providing 
for the establishment of a national council, the elec- 
tion of a parliament, and the arrest and punishment 
of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, and his associates |n the Southern 
revolutionary movement, including all the members of 
the Canton Parliament. All the Provinces are to elect 
five members to the council, which is to convene in 
Peking within a month to revise the election laws for 
Parliament, which is to meet within ten months. [See 
current volume, page 894.1 

M. Conty, the retiring French Minister to China, 
said before leaving Peking that he believed that 
the foreign powers might be willing to give up their 
extra-territorial rights in China if that country would 
thoroughly reform her judiciary. The Minister said : 
The declaration of war against Germany and Aus- 
tria is the gpreatest event in modem Chinese history. 
Through this China secures the friendship of the 
great powers and the good relationship of her strong 
neighbor, Japan. America, too, is now desirous of 
helping her as much as she can. 

During this period China should utilize the oppor- 
tunity of foreign assistance in improving her domes- 
tic affairs. The question of jurisdiction over aliens 
is one that occupies many of the thinking Chinese. I 
believe China should take this occasion, when diplo- 
matic relations are severed with Germany and Aus- 
tria, to employ advisers from Japan to revise the ex- 
isting laws of the country. 

Judicial officers of France, Britain, and the United 
States may be added to secure the trust of the powers. 



Then the powers will soon yield their special privilege 
of extra-territorial rights. It is not beyond hope to 
effect the withdrawal of the troops of the various for- 
eign countries. 



NOTES 

— Don M. Dickinson, Postmaster General under Gro- 
ver Qeveland, died on October 15, aged 71. 

—The $2,000,000 loaned to Belgium on the 3d brought 
the total amount loaned to the Allies by the United 
States to $2,518,400,000. 

— Officers' commissions were granted to 678 Negroes 
at the Fort Des Moines training camp on October 15. 
Of these 160 were made captains, and the remainder 
lieutenants. 

—Iowa went dry on October 15 by a popular major- 
ity of 35,000. The State has been under statutory pro- 
hibition since 1915. The election makes the law a part 
of the Constitution. 

—Oil exports from Mexico during June and July, 
according to official statements, amounted to 2,000,000 
tons. It is estimated that the exports for August and 
September will reach 3.000,000 tons. 

—A bill introduced in the Porto Rico legislature on 
October 11 provides for a referendum in 1920 on 
whether the people prefer that Porto Rico become a 
State of the Union or an independent republic. 

—The gross earnings of New Zealand State rail- 
ways was £4,800,810 during the past fiscal year. The 
net profit was £1,873,946, an increase of £250,000 
over the preceding year. The net earning a mile was 
£652. 

—About 500 students of the De Witt Clinton and the 
Commerce high schools of New York City have struck 
on account of the extra hours required of them under 
the compulsory military training system established by 
the Slater law. 

— The Treasury Department has reduced the rate for 
seamen's insurance on masters, officers, and crews of 
vessels trading to and from European ports and from 
African ports on the Mediterranean from 75 cents per 
$100 to 50 cents per $100. 

—Reports of prices in Stockholm name $100 a ton 
for anthracite coal that formerly sold for $15. Tea 
sells for $8 a pound, chocolate, $3; ham, $1. House 
rent, because of the influx of foreigners to escape the 
rigors of war, have advanced in proportion. 

—The number and tonnage of vessels passing 
through the Suez Canal during the past three years, 
according to the official report of the British Govern- 
ment, was 4,802 vessels of 19,409,495 net tons in 1914; 
3,708 vessels of 15,266,155 tons in 1915; and 3,110 
vessels of 12,325,347 tons in 1916. Three American 
vessels passed through the canal in 1914, one in 1915, 

and sixteen in 1916. ^ \rx /-^ /-^ I i<> 
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—The striking copper miners at Globe, Ariz., after 
a hearing on October 11 before the President's G>m- 
mission, to investigate labor difficulties, agreed to sub- 
mit their case unconditionally to the board and abide 
by its decision. The mine owners are still to be heard. 

—By agreement between the War Industries Board 
and steel manufacturers maximum prices were fixed on 
steel on October 11. They are said to be one-third 
below the market price. The price fixed in the Youngs- 
town market for steel blooms and billets was $47.50 per 
gross ton. 

—Of the 1,440 miners in the Mother Lode district 
of California examined for hook worm, according to 
the report issued by the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of the Interior, 444 miners were found to be infected; 
and 91 of the miners have taken the treatment and 
been cured. 

—The Bureau of Plant Industry is stimulating the in- 
creased production of vegetable- fat crops. Besides the 
principle plants used for this purpose, such as peanuts, 
soy beans, and cotton seed it is proposed to foster the 
production of sunflower seed, which yields a satisfac- 
tory oil, and also sesame and perilla. 

—The Sultan of Egypt, Hussein Kemal, died on the 
9th. Hussein Kemal was chosen Sultan by Great 
Britain in 1914 to succeed his uncle. Abbas Hilmi, who 
had thrown his lot with Turkey at the beginning of the 
war, and was deposed by the British Commission as an 
enemy to Great Britain. Ahmed Fuad has been chosen 
to the Sultanate. [See vol. xvii, p. 1232.1 

— More American goods were sold to the West Indies, 
according to the Department of Commerce, than to the 
entire continent of South America, the figures being 
$191,195,791 and $177,628,611. The West India trade 
was seven times the amount of American goods sent to 
China. It was two and a half times that with Australia, 
New Zealand, and the rest of British Oceanica. 

—Tests conducted by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, show that the amount of de- 
terioration of coal in heating value during storage has 
been generally overestimated. Except for subbitu- 
minous Wyoming coal, the loss observed in outdoor 
weathering did not exceed 1.2 per cent in the first 
year, or 2.1 per cent in two years. Storage of New 
River coal under water effectively prevents deteriora- 
tion. Pittsburgh coal lost in open air storage only 1.1 
per cent in five years. Submerged portions appeared 
to lose nothing at all. Details of tests are given in 
Bulletin 136. 

—Nearly 13,000,000 pieces of wearing apparel and 
sleeping equipment have been shipped to the sixteen 
National Army cantonments since the mustering of 
troops began. Among the items supplied to the 431,180 
men in camp October 3, were 422,346 bedsacks, 1,402,390 
blankets, 436,749 cotton breeches, 267,569 cotton coats, 
259,805 woolen breeches, 204,728 woolen coats, 289,713 
overcoats, 789,997 flannel shirts, 1,606,532 cotton stock- 
ings, 1,276,073 light woolen stockings, 12,975 heavy 
wo^ltn stockings, 1,019,801 cotton undershirts, 1,023,093 



woolen undershirts, 912,272 summer drawers, 1,047,690 
winter drawers, 607.374 hats, 459,310 leggings, 937,734 
shoes. 

BOOKS 

Ultimate Democimcy and Its Making. By Professor NewcU 
L. Simt, Ph.D. PubUahed by A. C McCIurg & Co., Chicago. 
Price $1.50. 

As a study in the static conditions and dynamic 
forces that have contributed to produce our present 
civilization. Professor Sims' book is invaluable. The 
first four chapters make strong appeal to the historic 
instinct, dealing successively with Original Democracy, 
Ancient and Modern Democracy, and finally with Ul- 
timate Democracy. The remaining chapters trace the 
action of the many forces at work tending to raise the 
value of man, and to lead the world away from autoc- 
racy towards its ultimate goal, the prospects for which 
are set forth in the final chapter. The work is ex- 
ceedingly thorough, and gives evidence of much pains- 
taking thought and research. The quotations from 
writers of all shades of political opinion witness to an 
admirable catholicity of spirit, while the optimistic at- 
mosphere which pervades the book from beginning to 
end makes it pleasant as well as instructive reading. 

The only serious criticism, indeed, which might be 
directed against this book is as to what may be called 
its excess of optimism. Professor Sims seems con- 
vinced that ultimate democracy will come not by 
revolution but by evolution; that the forces of the 
universe are at present converging to that end; and 
that even those changes that on the surface seem like 
retrograde movements, are but the restlessness or grow- 
ing-pains that indicate the approach of adolescence or 
maturity. Such a thought may be a valuable corrective 
to the despair that grips a sensitive soul in full view 
of the ghastly facts on the under side of social life, 
but as a postulate on which to rest, one feels instinct- 
ively that it is insecure. Most sane men believe in 
" the stream of tendency that makes for righteousness/' 
It may be that this tendency is destined to triumph in 
the long run; but in the short run represented by cen- 
turies, it may be as it has been, deflected, frustrated, 
and indefinitely dammed back by tmsdentific economic 
systems. It is not without significance that Adam Smith 
wrote two books, " The Wealth of Nations," and " The 
Theory of the Moral Sentiments " ; as though recognix- 
ing that a system of human relationships based on a 
true science of economics, must furnish the medium or 
channel through which the stream of tendency repre- 
sented by the innate moral impulses must flow, if it is 
to fidfill its regenerative function. There may be 
danger then, in building too confidently on such symp- 
toms as the decay of subserviency, the vanishing au- 
thority of the church, the lowered status of militarism, 
or the poUtical emancipation of women, as leading to 
ultimate democracy or indeed to an3rwhere in particular. 
Neither does the changed attitude towards the poor 
on the part of the wealthy necessarily point in any di- 
rection other than that of a benevolent instead of a 
selfish plutocracy ; and it is a little surprising that Pro- 
fessor Sims should seriously instance Mr. Andrew Car- 
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Dcgie's philanthropy as among the signs of the times 
that promise a futtxre for the democratic ideal. 

Apart, however, from a too Hmited recognition of 
the radicalism which holds special privilege to be the 
real enemy of society, the book is excellent reading. 
The chapter containing the argument that " the urbani- 
zation of society clearly means the democratization of 
society" is, subject to some qualifications, especially in- 
teresting. Such an argument has long been required 
as a reply to those who deplore the trek of the rural 
population city-wards. For if we may accept as history 
the record in the book of Genesis, that the human race 
was but two generations old when it commenced the 
dty-building^ which it has persevered in ever since, we 
must regard so deeply-rooted an instinct as part of that 
upward-reaching impulse which prompts man to find his 
true self in the larger life of the Polis or community. 
It may indeed be confidently affirmed that it is in virtue 
of this instinct to build cities and live in them, that 
man has risen to Jiis highest level whether as scientist, 
artist, philosopher, or saint Here again, however, we 
must guard against the assumption that urbanization 
of itself, ** clearly means " democratization. At best, it 
can only bring the conditions under which special privi- 
lege, the arch-enemy of democracy, can be dealt with at 
closer quarters than in scattered communities. Pro- 
fessor Sims assumes that under urbanized conditions 
" the conservative property-classes will be outvoted, out- 
witted, and outcast from the ruler's seat," but why, we 
ask, this animus against the property-classes, for do 
we not all wish to be admitted to them? Rusldn tells 
of having observeto^ book in a shop-window entitled 
"On the Diffusion of Taste Among All Qasses." 
** Aha, my taste-diffusing friend," he said to himself as 
he walked down the street, " don't you see that if you 
could diffuse taste among all classes, there would be no 
classes?" Similarly, if we can diffuse property among 
all classes (and surely this is the aim of democracy) 
there will then be no " property-classes." To pursue the 
analogy a little further if by the elimination of privilege 
we can diffuse the benefits of urbanization among the 
tinurbanized, even that distinction will vanish, and the 
reproach of narrowness, suspiciousness and fatalism 
which Professor Sims attaches to the rural mind, may 
disappear. With livings easy to earn whether in coun- 
try or dty, does any reason remain why the life of the 
farmer or his laborers should necessarily be bounded 
by the narrow horizons that have hitherto hemmed them 
in? With modern asphahed roads, low-priced auto- 
mobiles, telephones, daily papers, cheap magazines, local 
libraries and postal services, there is no reason why 
a fanning community within twenty miles of a city 
should be less "urbanized" than that of the dweller 
within dty limits. 

A keen appreciation of a good book suggests a cer- 
tain churlishness in selecting points for criticism, but 
here and there passages appear which may offend the 
sensibilities of those who will not allow their judg- 
ments to be hypnotized by words. For example, Pro- 
^wsor Sims says that " the notion that labor is a com- 
niodity is being relegated to the limbo of vicious doc- 
trines," but deplores that "labor still continues to be 



classed with lumber and to be discussed by capitalists 
and economists as a mere object of merchandise." Now, 
if a man makes a chair, it may be assumed that Pro- 
fessor Sims would call it a commodity and would ad- 
mit that its maker might sell it or exchange it for 
some other commodity without loss of dignity as a man. 
But if instead of selling the chair, he sells his time 
and skill, and undertakes to work directly to the pur- 
chaser's requirements instead of guessing at them be- 
forehand, in what way has he fallen from grace or 
become the victim of "a vicious doctrine?" To buy 
lumber as a commodity is essentially the same as to 
buy labor, for the one is but a concrete embodiment of 
the other. If the ideal democratic state is to be based 
upon the free exchange of services, these services must 
be valuated in the same way as commodities, and bought 
and sold according to the same currency standard. Nor 
will it alter the fact if we call the remuneration of labor 
an "honorarium" as high-class surgeons do. It is at 
bottom a wage, and the service must ultimately be sold 
at its market price, for there is no other standard by 
which to equate it to other services. Of course, the in- 
justice, the slavery, the condition against which all the 
forces of democracy are marshalled, begins when, 
through the pressure of privilege, the laborer is com- 
pelled to sell his service not for its true value as de- 
termined by competition, but for bare subsistence or 
less. 

The paragraphs on "The shifting emphasis of 
religion" in its bearing on democracy, is liable to a 
little criticism in detail. That "the religfious emotions 
that once enthralled have vanished from the soul of 
man," is an untenable proposition. On the contrary, 
observation amply proves that there never was more 
genuine religious emotion in the world than to-day, and 
largely because of the work of science in destroying 
the superstitious beliefs from which the spirit that once 
animated them has evaporated. And Professor Sims 
must surely have written in haste when he said "The 
mysterious has been dragged into the daylight; the 
crepuscular has disappeared." Is it not rather the fact 
that in proportion as the things known have increased, 
the area of the unknown and mysterious has increased 
in a geometrical ratio? When man knew little he 
thought he knew all, and had an " explanation " ready 
for every mystery. Now that much is known, he bows 
his head before the boundlessness of the unknown and 
the fathomlessness of life's mystery. The crepuscular, 
instead of having disappeared, has become the moment 
of inspiration for the poet, the artist, the philosopher 
and the interpreter of life. , 

Subject to the mild criticisms offered above, the book 
may be heartily commended as stimulative, informative, 
and cheering in its outlook. 

ALBX MACKBNDBICK. 



To permit in land the same unqualified private ewner- 
ship that rightly attaches to the things produced by 
labor, is inevitably to separate the people into the very 
rich and the very poor, inevitably to enslave labor — 1% 
make the few the masters of the mzny,— Henry Ge§r§e. 
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Editorial 



The probability of American representation in 
the Paris Conference opens an important field of 
conjecture as to the political effect of our point of 
view. It produces also a sense of our lack of 
preparedness. The fate of democracy is ap- 
parently to be always unprepared. Colonel 
House's mobilization of political effectives and 
munitions is a belated effort to remedy the defect. 
But if America has failed to obtain that inti- 
mate acquaintance with the intricacies of Euro- 
pean politics that could result only from partici- 
pation to safeguard national interests, which for- 
tunately has not been the case, there is a com- 
pensatory advantage in the independent ap- 
proach, the lack of complicating bias. The object 
of the Conference will undoubtedly be the com- 
pleter integration of allied war activity, and the 
reformulation of purposes, the more effective 
distribution of economic and military effort, and 
the clearer definition of the ends of political 
strategy. That the democratic point of view has 
no part in the political situation is absurd ; as a 
matter of fact, it involves a transformation. 
When the Russian revolutionists in the first flush 
of freedom proclaimed their demand for a peace 
on the basis of no annexations and no indemni- 
ties, some sections of allied opinion accepted the 
fomiula only with qualification, and even then 
with great reluctance. The difficulty is to escape 
from history. The end of every feudal war has 
been a feudal readjustment of territory and the 
feudal collection of punitive tribute. No one can 
for a moment doubt what Germany means to do 
if she is victorious. Her conception of war and 
her conception of victory fall within the same 
cat^ory. On the side of the Allies, there is 
always danger that a democratic war may issue 
in a feudal victory. The unity and high morale 
of western civilization may wage successfully the 
battle for its own defense only to go down in 



humiliation before a resimiption of degraded 
diplomatic bargaining. If it is a people's war, 
let it issue in a people's peace. 



In more direct and immediate ways is the 
democratic purpose a political asset. The im- 
patience daily exhibited toward Russia for mili- 
tary weakness is shortsighted and foolish, and ill 
becomes us, who have not yet sent a single bat- 
talion into action. Is there no room for hu- 
mility in this country? Can we afford to speak 
with contempt of infantry that faced German 
gims without artillery support of its own, that 
cleared wire entanglements not with high ex- 
plosive but with human flesh? And the political 
consequences of the Russian revolution are yet to 
be seen. Where would our enthusiasm be if we 
were allied to the old aggressive, imperialistic 
Russia? Her present position, with all its dis- 
advantages, is one of the sources of our moral 
strength, and a challenge to the sympathy and 
loyal aid of every American who claims the proud 
designation of democrat. We have not yet 
earned the right that comes of sustained and 
sacrificing effort, to regard Russia, as our press 
does daily, as combined imbecile and slacker. 
Lord Grey, who surely ought to know, regards 
hers as the most notable contribution to victory 
yet made. 



The Conference will probably face the prob- 
lem of Italian war aims. It is a curious fact that 
unity has been achieved by the Allies just in pro- 
portion as the democratic ideal has emerged. A 
considerable part of the little that remains in 
this country of opposition to the war is rooted 
in our ancient antagonism to the British ruling 
class. Our way to the great heart of England 
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seems barred by such forms as those of Lord 
MUner and Sir Edward Carson. They are prob- 
ably only very devoted public servants accord- 
ing to their li^ts, but they suggest an element 
that is undemocratic and therefore to be dis- 
trusted. In similar fashion, the feudal contnd 
of Italian pdicy, issuing in a war aim as pre- 
tentious in its way as Pangermanism itself, has 
robbed Italy from the beginning of the whole- 
hearted support of her allies. In spite of the pub- 
licity campaign to which some of our papers 
lent themselves, Americans can fed no over- 
whelming enthusiasm for the achievement of 
Italian ambitions. The problem the Allies may 
have to face is the choice between Italian 
domination of the Adriatic and German domina- 
tion of Middle Europe. Apart from all questions 
of right of access to the sea, of regions and popu- 
lations enormous in extent and importance, the 
mere problem of political expediency is looming 
always larger. Whether we like it or not, the 
solution of any general European question hinges, 
as always in the past, upon the status of Austria- 
Hungary. Any sign of her internal evolution is 
infinitely more significant than the incon- 
sequential argumentaticoi of the German Reichs- 
tag. Austrian possibilities may present only a 
choice of evils. Federation, however, keeps the 
way of development open ; dismemberment would 
break a faggot into loose sticks which Germany 
would pick up at her leisure. The Allies' victory, 
no matter how complete, will not solve the prob- 
lem of southeastern Europe any more than the 
concert of powers has solved it in the past hun- 
dred years, for it is a problem of internal evolu- 
tion. A democratic point of view fails to appre- 
ciate the possible multitude of little nations, each 
a feudal principality with its little aristocracy 
founded on the same old abominable landlordism. 
The freedom of little nations may become noth- 
ing more than an obscurantist formula. The 
political objective of the Allies should be the 
breaking instead of cementing Middle Europe. 
As for Prussia, no revolution is going to relieve 
us of the necessity of military conquest. If the 
eflFort is too costly to carry through, the next 
best step is to isolate the menace. Political pres- 
sure may and should be applied along the an- 
cient lines of cleavage. The crack and therefore 
the weakness in Middle Europe is the heritage 
of the Seven Weeks War, that kicked Austria 
once for all out of the western European affairs. 



Outside menace to her national existence was the 
link that botmd her to Prussia and made her 
take the risk of submei^ence. All the permanent 
outside danger was ended by the Russian revolu- 
tion. But meanwhile a wedge is being driven 
into her from the south, and if the Italians con- 
stitute the wedge, the driving force is supplied 
by the Allies. If the Italian object were purely 
military, the matter would have a different 
aspect. But it is quite frankly the annexation 
of regions that can only by a stretch of imagina- 
tion be regarded as Italian. It is complete Italian 
domination of the Adriatic For what purpose? 
Surely the democratic point of view makes dear 
the attitude of Americans. If it is none of thdr 
affair — ^then the Italian army will not go very 
far. 

* * * 

Regardless of what instructions the President 
may give our representatives at the forthcoming 
Allied Conference, all will depend on the person- 
nel — on the sincerity, enthusiasm and effective- 
ness with which they urge a democratic program. 
The press has been asked not to speculate on 
who the delegates may be. It is hinted that the 
State Department has available representatives 
already in Europe. It is a pity American liberal- 
ism has had no opporttmity to insist that we be 
represented by men who are fundamental demo- 
crats — such men, for instance, as our Minister 
to Bdgitmi. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In these days of " war necessities " when the 
nation's political, economic and moral standards 
are waived or altered to meet the imperative con- 
ditions of armed conflict, it is a rdief to come 
upon such a sane proposal as that of the Public 
Ownership Conference to be held in Chicago, No- 
vember 25, 26, 27. It speaks well for the demo- 
cratic tone of our public life that such a program 
as that put forth by the National Public Owner- 
ship League in the midst of war should have met 
with the cordial response of the speakers and 
writers who are to treat of the public ownership 
of public utilities. Government, under the plea 
of necessity, is doing many things in furtherance 
of military operations that are ordinarily left to 
private initiative ; but the Public Ownership Con- 
ference will discuss and set forth the principles 
that underlie public activities, and do what it can 
toward increasing the public sentiment that wotild 
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retain private business in private hands, and put 
public business in puUic hands. This questicm, 
always of great importance, is of special interest 
at this time. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

We caimot believe that the Post Office Depart- 
ment will be fatuous enough to undertake the 
stq>pression of the Jewish Daily Forward, the 
great Socialist newspaper of New York's East 
Side. Although its editors were cited to appear 
before the Post Office authorities at Washington, 
and a hearing was held on October 12, surely 
more enlightened counsel will prevail before an 
order is entered withdrawing its mailing privi- 
l^es. The Forward is more than a newspaper. 
It has been a great educational institution among 
the Russian Jews of New York. It is managed 
by an association, which controls its editorial 
policy, and the profits go to the advancement of 
the Socialist cause. It has been a powerful 
agency in advancing tmionism in the needle 
trades. With a circulation of 175,000, its influence 
has been enormous.. Through it many good causes 
have been financed. It has been the channel 
through which Russian Jewish immigrants have 
financed the Jewish btmds of Russia, and it is 
widely known in that coimtry among thousands 
of the very men and women who are now in- 
fluencing the course of affairs in the New Rus- 
sia. The cables of its Petrograd correspondent 
have been widely reprinted by the American 
press. No American group is in closer touch 
with the New Russia. News of its suppression 
would create a profound and disastrous impres- 
sion in Russia, confirming the distrust of this 
country already too prevalent there. In this 
country its suppression would do nothing to 
weaken the pacifism of the Russian Jews and 
everything to confirm them in their opposition to 
the war. No crisis exists which calls for siun- 
mary methods. The draft has been applied on 
New York's East Side without serious opposition 
or rioting. Mr. Burleson would do well to let 
well enough alone. If he cannot understand 
this, superior authority in Washington should 
take the decision from his hands. 

* * * 

One of the favorite lines of attack among the 
less respectable pacifist and anti-English publi- 
cations has been the picturing of Americans 



bowing the knee to British lords and accepting 
their advice on how to achieve here the social 
distinctions and exclusions of English society. 
Even among more honest and less prejudiced 
people there has been some fear of English influ- 
ence since we became England's ally. At this 
writing there is on tour of our principal indus- 
trial centers a British commission of employers 
and unionists, headed by Sir Stephenson Kent, 
one of the largest employers of labor in England 
and chairman of the labor supply division of the 
British Ministry of Munitions. They arc meet- 
ing with our industrial leaders and answering 
questicms as to how England met the labor ques- 
tion. Sir Stephenson's experience and prestige 
are such that he is eagerly listened to, and what 
he says cannot be lightly dismissed by those who 
question him. Washington is chuckling over 
stories of his meetings there with some of our 
foremost industrial magnates. Yes, he told 
them, he recognized the unicms and employed 
union men in his own establishments. But did 
he maintain an open shop — that is, did he also 
employ non-union workmen? Yes, replied Sir 
Stephenson, now and then they took on a non- 
union man, but not when they could help it. His 
experience was that the man who did not belong 
to his union was an inferior workman and 
generally unsatisfactory. He much preferred to 
deal entirely through the unions. Sometimes 
they were a bit arbitrary and unreasonable, but 
on the whole it was the right way and the most 
satisfactory. The principle was firmly estab- 
lished in England. Sir Stephenson is also an 
advocate of the eight-hour workday, based upon 
England's experience during the war. The in- 
fluence of a commission headed by such a man 
as this, even although there is a " Sir " before 
his name, can be viewed without alarm by Amer- 
ican democrats. American employers who have 
combated the principle of collective bargaining 
and fought bitterly against the movement for in- 
dustrial democracy are discovering that they 
have been living in the dark ages. There is 
reason to believe that the nation's war ex- 
perience will effect a revolution in the attitude of 
American industrial managers toward the labor 
problem. 

* * * 

The loss by fire of 900,000 bushels of grain in 
Brooklyn elevators and 11,000 head of cattle in 
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the Kansas City stockyards makes it evident 
that the question of food conservation should be 
broadened beyond mere kitchen and table econ- 
omy. Losses by sea are still unavoidable, but 
preventable accidents, such as fires in elevators 
and stockyards, are inexcusable at this time. In- 
surance may be cheaper in ordinary times than 
the cost of prevention ; but it is not now a ques- 
ton of individual loss to the owner so much as 
the loss to society. Guards have been placed 
over city water supplies, gas works, and similar 
indispensable things. Like protecticm should be 
given to places where quantities of food are 
stored. If mills and elevators bum from spon- 
taneous combustion of dust the Food Administra- 
tion should insist upon proper cleaning. If they 
are burned by enemy emissaries the Administra- 
ton should demand sufficient guards. Individual 
consumers are responding to the request for 
household economy, and they will cheerfully bear 
necessary deprivations ; but there is no excuse for 
adding unnecessary burdens. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Putting responsibility for exorbitant prices on 
the retailer is a bit of injustice which the Na- 
tional Food Administration should avoid. If the 
average retail profit were unfair then more aver- 
age retailers could retire with snug fortunes. It 
is true that, as compared with the percentage of 
ordinary wholesale or manufacturing profits the 
retailer's margin seems enormous. But retailing 
must be conducted at comparatively greater ex- 
pense. Mr. Hoover has overlooked this fact 
In a public statement On October i8 he put the 
blame for high prices upon the retailer. Yet in 
that same statement after telling that Congress 
has empowered him to regulate retailers whose 
annual business exceeds $100,000 he said : " Of 
some 350,000 retailers in the United States there 
are not more than 1,200 who come wthin the pro- 
visions of this law." That is, little more than one- 
third of one per cent, do a moderately big busi- 
ness. And yet if Mr. Hoover can compel these 
1,200 big retailers to reduce prices he need not 
worry about the others. Competition will force 
the little dealers to sell at the same price as their 
big competitors, unless the effort at price fixing 
should force the big ones out of business. It is 
not where competition is strong that Mr. Hoover 
should look if he would locate the cause of high 
prices. 



The New York Campaign 

New Yorkers are this fall grappling with one of 
the hardest political problems that good citizens 
were ever called upon to solve. Their choice in 
the mayoralty campaign that culminates Novem- 
ber 6 is between a more than usually unfit Tam- 
many candidate, backed by Hearst and Murphy, 
an able and brilliant Socialist who is avowedly 
opposed to the war and making that his campaign 
issue, and the present incumbent, an official 
singularly able and efficient, with a remarkable 
record of administrative achievement, but with 
a record and temperament also that have en- 
deared him to Fifth Avenue and Wall Street, to 
the Union League Qub and the Security League. 
Mayor Mitchel insists that HohenzoUemism 
is the issue. He asserts that he is opposed be- 
cause of his militant support of the war, and 
that the election of either Judge Hylan or Morris 
Hillquit would be hailed in Berlin as a German 
victory. There is enough truth in this to give 
pause to many who otherwise might vote for 
Hillquit without an instant's hesitation. But 
it is fundamentally and mainly false, and Mayor 
Mitchel in raising the patriotic issue has done his 
city and country a disservice. For while it is 
true that large numbers of pro-Germans will vote 
against Mitchel because they are disloyal, the 
result would be only a Mitchel landslide if these 
voters were the chief element of Hillquit or 
Hylan strength. 

The sensation of the New York campaign is 
the unexpected strength of Mr. Hillquit. It has 
alarmed leaders in both the Mitchel and Tam- 
many camps, and Mr. Hillquit's election is talked 
of as a possibility. The Hylan candidacy can be 
dismissed from the discussion, for in spite of a 
window-dressing of public ownership, it repre- 
sents nothing but the evil old gang politics that 
has been Tammany for generations. If it wins 
in New York this fall, it will be only because 
intelligent and disinterested voters are divided 
between Mitchel and Hillquit. 

That Mayor Mitchel is no common agent of 
toryism and privilege is obvious from the char- 
acter of some of his supporters. They include 
such enlightened liberal journals as The New 
Republic, and such individuals as John Spargo 
and Charles Edward Russell. Social workers, 
economists and sociologists are for him almost 
to a man. For New York's government imder 
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Mitchel has been a brilliant demonstration of 
what can be accomplished by the employment of 
trained intelligence and business methods in city 
administration. Experts from the universities 
and the settlements, executives from the best 
schools of efficient business, have been given a 
free rein in almost every department. Special- 
ists, whose efforts to introduce scientific and 
economical methods had heretofore been re- 
buffed by " practical politicians " with friends to 
reward, have found in New York under Mitchel 
a great laboratory for the working out of their 
theories. Such institutions as the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Charity Organization So- 
ciety have come into their own. The result has 
been intelligent, efficient, and progressive gov- 
ernment It has been efficiency and intelligence 
of the kind we used to read and despair of in 
studies of German cities before the war. It has 
been government under the theory of noblesse 
oblige — ^government by men who were honest, 
capable, progressive, htmiane — ^men who were 
everything but democratic. 

Mayor Mitchel himself is young, fearless, 
irascible, a hard-hitting business man, a bom 
executive, impatient of stupidity, impatient of 
dishonesty, impatient also of theories, radical in- 
novations, and sentiment. His instinct for pug- 
nacity is over-developed, and long before the 
war he joined tfiose who urged universal mili- 
tary training and who actually forced it upon 
the school children of New York. He has also 
a strong instinct for form, a preference for the 
strong and the successful, a fondness for danc- 
ing, and therefore an assured position and popu- 
larity with the New York of upper Fifth Avenue 
ball rooms and Long Island coimtry houses. He 
is capable of lashing out at the most powerful of 
corporations if its officers refuse co-operation in 
his plans for developing the city. But he will 
first have offered them a basis of co-operation 
that will have left little to be desired by bene- 
ficiaries of the established order. He recognizes 
in these beneficiaries men who are powerful and 
able, and his thinking probably goes no further 
than the realization that no big public enterprise 
can be effectuated in New York without their 
support. This frank recognition has stamped 
his administration. Judge Gary is appointed to 
head important committees, and at public cere- 
monials one need not look beyond the speakers' 
table or the reviewing stand for the most con- 



spicuous of those financial and industrial over- 
lords who make New York their headquarters 
while using their control of the nation's natural 
resources to plunder its people. 

If Mr. Hillquit triumphs on November 6 it 
will not be a sign that New York's six millicMis 
are disloyal or pacifist in this war. It will be a 
sign that the six millions are tired of a press and 
a government conducted on the theory that New 
York is entirely inhabited by native Americans 
of large means who belong to the Union League 
or the Colony Club, shop on Fifth Avenue, spend 
week ends in Long Island or Westchester, and 
applaud Mr. Root at Carnegie Hall mass meet- 
ings. It will mean their opposition, not to Mr. 
Wilson's and the American people's war for 
democracy, but to the war that has been adopted 
as their personal property by New York's inner 
circle of leaders in finance and fashion ; the war 
that makes of Fifth Avenue these autumn days 
a riot of color, gayety and extravagance, an orgy 
of wealth and display, while a few blocks away 
it forces the city's workers to pay prohibitive 
prices from slender purses or go without the 
milk and meat and sugar their children need. 

That the exploited portion of New York's 
population sees the war as a leisure class diver- 
sion and a profiteer's game is not merely racial 
prejudice and pacifism. It is hard to see how 
a voter who had never been west of the Hudson 
River and whose experience was confined to the 
city could get any other view of it. And the 
men responsible for the prevalence of this atti- 
tude toward the war are not the Hillquits and 
their Socialist newspaper supporters. They are 
rather those publishers and politicians who bow 
the knee to wealth and power, filling news narra- 
tives and editorial columns with laudation of our 
foremost monopolists and giving them the place 
of honor at ceremonial dinners and in the re- 
viewing stands. More potent still is the glaring 
and ever-present contrast between Fifth Avenue 
with its flaimting of wealth and the tenement dis- 
tricts just around the comer. No unrestrained 
soap-boxer could paint this contrast in colors 
as vivid as those that day by day assault the eyes 
of all who view Manhattan's living panorama. 
Extravagance and poverty are here raised to the 
nth degree and dramatized on the streets of this 
island that is a world to itself. 

Mr. Hillquit's unforgivable offense is that he 
has accepted and exploited the East Side's con- 
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ception of this war. He has confirmed them in 
their belief that the voice of The New York 
Times and the Union League Qub is the vcnce of 
Washington, that Mr. Gary of the Sted Cor- 
poration speaks as validly for the nation as Mr. 
Wilson, that patriotism is merely an attribute 
of those who attend dinners at the Waldorf or 
hang out silk flags over the entrances to mag- 
nificent shops on Fifth Avenue. We know, and 
Mr. Hillquit knows, that New York is not the 
naticm, that the loudest patriots of Wall Street 
and Fifth Avenue have denounced Mr. Wilson 
as bitterly as they denotmce the Kaiser, and will 
again, that the Government's purpose squares not 
with theirs, but with the pturpose of the Ameri- 
can people. And the American people, unlike 
Mr. HiUquit's followers, are not so blinded by 
junkerism at home that they cannot see the 
menace to freedom that lies in Crerman's insane 
ambition to dominate the world. It is a pity that 
Mr. Hillquit has not used his gifts .to awaken 
his people to this menace and to interpret for 
them the. hope for a better order that is offered 
by the American Government's foreign policy. 
He is not blind to this hope. In his argument 
before the Post Office authorities at Washington 
on behalf of The Call he said: 

When we say, on the other hand, that we stand for 
peace, we are likewise very often misunderstood. In a 
very reputable magazine recently that statement was 
interpreted to mean a desire for an immediate separate 
peace, for the wj^drawal of the United States from 
the war. That is not what we mean. 

The Socialists would be the last class of people to ad- 
vise our government to withdraw from the war, now 
that it is in it, and to leave the rest of the nations in 
Europe to their own destinies. Socialism is an interna- 
tional movement; Socialism is not a narrow nationalist 
movement What we do say is that we want a speedy 
and general peace, a negotiated peace, and we maintain 
our belief that the wisest policy for our government at 
this time, as well as the most effective policy of the gov- 
ernment, would be to take the first move in the direc- 
tion of such a peace. 

We maintain that the terms of such a peace have been 
formulated by the pope of Rome; formulated, perhaps, 
most eloquently by the President of our own country 
on general occasions, and lately again in his reply to 
the pope of Rome. Our government does not think 
that this is the opportune time to negotiate such a move 
for peace. The Socialists believe it is. The Socialists 
believe that nothing good can be gained by delay. 

If Mr. Hillquit and the Socialists are not now 
for withdrawing and leaving the nations of 
Europe to their own destinies, then why were they 



for leaving the nations of Europe to their own 
destinies seven months ago? If we had no busi- 
ness in the war, then why does Mr. Hillquit say 
the Socialists would be the last class of people to 
urge oiu" withdrawal now? "Their own des- 
tinies" is a convenient vaguery. Mr. Hillquit 
knows what those destinies would have been had 
we held aloof. Mr. Hillquit here surrenders so 
much of the Socialist ground that what there is 
left slips from beneath his feet It is only a 
question, then, of what is precisely the right 
moment for b^inning negotiations for a peace 
that will not leave the nations of Eurc^ to their 
own destinies, but a peace that will discredit 
German militarism and aggression and leave the 
more democratic nations of Europe free to work 
out their highest development It becomes for 
Mr. Hillquit a question then between his judg- 
ment and that of Mr. Wilson and the Washing- 
ton Government as to the precise moment when 
these negotiations can be begun with promise 
of success. 

Is this the ground taken by Mr. Hillquit in his 
campaign for the mayoralty ? It is decidedly not, 
and the discrepancy convicts him of failing in 
intellectual honesty. The whole tone and tenor 
of the Hillquit campaign is " Stop the war on 
Germany's terms ! " It is f otmded on denuncia- 
tion of and opposition to the American govern- 
ment The appeal is not only to class conscious 
Socialists and pacifists. It is to every element 
that opposes the nation's present enterprise, in- 
cluding the indifferentists and slackers who are 
attracted by the Hillquit campaign slogan of 
" safety first" 

Mr. Hillquit will lose the election and deserves 
to lose it because he is running for Mayor of 
New York, not on the great issue of democratic 
rule against class rule, but on the issue of the 
war. 

Steel Prices Again 

To those having in mind the enormous profits 
of the Steel Corporation as announced for the 
first quarter of this year, and also the official an- 
noimcement from Washington that the new steel 
prices represented reductions of from 40 to 70 
per cent., there is nothing less than a national 
scandal in the apparently reliable reports from 
Pittsburgh that profits under the new prices are 
to be greater than profits under the old. The 
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Saturday financial page of the New York Even- 
ing Post has long been r^[arded in Wall Street 
as authority. Telegraphing on October 19, its 
Pittsburgh correspondent says : 

Whatever Wall Street may do with the steel shares, 
Pittsburgh has now arrived at two conclusions of its own. 
First, nobody in the steel industry ventures to assert 
that the new shedule of prices for iron and steel will 
not bring out the maximum production possible under 
the limitations of physical conditions— these limitations 
being diiefly matters of transportation and labor. Sec- 
ond, given the prices now being fixed for steel products, 
a continuance of present output, and no change in costs 
from the present level, the steel industry as a whole will 
make larger profits in the future than it has in the past 
six months. The average prices at which deliveries have 
been invoiced in the past six months are lower than the 
prices lately fixed or about to be fixed by the Govern- 
ment This is the common appraisal in the steel indus- 
try, and no serious question is raised as to its 
iccoracy. 

Excess profits of the Steel Corporation for 
1916 exceeded the average of 191 1, 1912 and 1913 
by $207,945,953. For the first quarter of 1917 
its net earnings, after sinking fund and interest 
charges had been deducted, were reported by the 
Corporation as $97,700,000, and its net eammgs 
for the calendar year 1917 have been estimated 
*^ $550,000,000. This is $486,500,000 in excess of 
the average annual earnings for the three years 
preceding the outbreak of the war. Only 31 per 
cent of this excess is to be taken in taxation. 
Mr. Amos Pinchot has pointed out that if we 
took 80 per cent., as England does, the Corpora- 
tion would still retain $160,800,000. " This tidy 
sum," says Mr. Pinchot, "which seems inade- 
quate to keep the patriotism of big busmess in 
workmg order, would enable the Corporation to 
pay its bond interest, 7 per cent, on $360,000,000 
preferred stock, and 26.6 per cent, on its $508,- 
<^,ooo conunon stock." 

We are entitled to an explanation from the 
gentlemen of the War Industries Board in whose 
^^aods the fixing of steel prices was placed. We 
are entitled also to a statement covering the 
whole subject of steel prices from the Federal 
Trade Commission, whidi has ascertained manu- 
facturing costs and presumably is keq)ing silent 
^y because no one has asked officially for the 
publication of its data. 

On the same day The Post printed its illumi- 
^ting dispatch from Pittsburgh, the secretary 
of tfafe Biiil(fii]g Mat)erials.Excha&git of New 



York City made public the result of an investi- 
gation into prices for building materials. He re- 
ported that private customers could secure steel 
for reasonably early deliveries by paying the so- 
called " premium prices," but that there seemed 
no hope that private customers could sectu'e de- 
liveries at the official government figures. 

In the face of this situation, we are told by 
anonymous New York bankers interviewed in 
the press of that city that the sharp decline in 
stocks on the New York Exchange was due to 
the high excess war profits taxes provided by the 
revenue bill, and that a reduction of these rates 
must be effected at the next session of Con- 
gress ! Governor W. G. P. Harding of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board promptly disposed of that 
amazing assertion by pointing out the inevitable 
effect on the securities market of the offering 
of from $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 of 4 
per cent. Government bonds. 

One Place to Halt Price-RaiMpg 

Again the railroad corporations come V^ore 
the Interstate Commerce Commission reqipting 
permission to increase rates. The reqbest is 
based on increased cost of operation* For the 
present, at least, questioning of their reason may 
be left to experts, for even though their explana- 
tion be accepted it does not follow that the plea 
based thereon should be granted Increase of 
prices should not be allowed to nm arotmd in a 
circle indefinitely. Increased railroad rates must 
cause further increase in prices of commodities, 
new burdens on labor and capital and, finally, 
further advances in the cost of railroad supplies 
resulting in further requests for increased rates. 
That way leads nowhere. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission can do the public a splendid 
service by calling attention to the hopelessness of 
an attempt to solve economic problems through 
such methods and by refusing to become a party 
thereto. Though that would be a merely negative 
move it would be as far in the right dir^^cfn as 
the Commission has power to go. A negative 
move in the right direction is preferable to a 
positive one that is wrong. 

To imravel the snarl that has brought the rail- 
roads into difficulties legislation is needed along 
lines which these corporations have heretofore 
opposed. But for plutocratic opposition, it may 
be stated with cxm&icace, econi 
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would be more satisfactory and there would now 
be no endless chain of price-boosting. The cor- 
porations have done their share in misleading the 
public through control of the press and other 
agencies, and are not entitled to help in order 
that they may evade their share of the conse- 
quences at the expense of the ultimate consumer. 
If refusal of permission to increase rates 
should lead to government ownership of the 
railroads, let it be so. Private management of 
public functions has proven inefficient and costly. 
In considering the alternative of public owner- 
ship we need not blink the fact that the Govern- 
ment is by no means an ideal manager. But 
most of its failings can be traced to policies that 
fail to distinguish properly between private and 
public affairs. Sudi a policy is that which turns 
over to private corporations control of public 
highways. Government ownership would remedy 
that error. Moreover, it would eliminate one of 
the interests whose influence can almost always 
be found in opposition to fundamental reforms. 
So the public wislf are requires that the Interstate 
Commerce • Commission grant no request that 
may result in postponing nationalization of the 
railroads. Let the endless chain of price-rais- 
ing be brokea somewhere. 

Protectionist Humor 

In these sad days of destruction, carnage and 
death it is heartening to know that we still have 
the unfailing humor of the protectionist Na- 
tions may clash, cabinets resign, and dynasties 
fall, but the irrepressible economist who would 
lighten his load by adding to its weight remains 
steadfast and imafraid. The American Econo- 
mist quotes its companion in economic darkness, 
the New York Journal, to the effect that "no 
gold can go out of America now. It is our 
gold. We don't owe it to anybody. . . . Give 
fbreigners co^l, iron, silver, wheat,, meat and 
promissory notes if need be, but no glrid." -To 
which thb AnUrictm Econdmist adds : 

. But the gbld is going out liy the hundreds of millions 
to pay adverse trade balances created by an excess of 
imports over exports. It is all very well to say that "no 
gold can go out of the country ; we are going to keep it." 
We did not haVe to send our gold out of the country 
when we had a protective tariff, and we shall not stop 
sending away our gold until we have another protective 
tariff. 

This ii ty[Ac^ df the >»^ pftftl^^ 



on their heads to view the rising sun and dedarc 
it is setting. This country has Icmg been an ex- 
porting nation. From 1874 to 1916 there were 
fotu" years only in which imports of merchan- 
dise exceeded exports, and the total excess did 
not amotmt to $70,000,000. During the last 
twenty years our exports of merchandise, ac- 
cording to the United States Statistical Abstract, 
were $37,252,660,156, and the imports were $25,- 
272,354,028, or an excess of exports over im- 
ports of $11,980,306,128. We should, accorduig to 
protectionist logic, have received a like amount 
of gold and silver. But we did not. During 
those twenty years — sixteen of them under 
tariffs made by protectionists — ^we also exported 
$145,000,000 more gold and silver than we im- 
ported. Of gold alone we received $6oo/xx>,- 
000 more than we sent away. Six htmdred mill- 
ions to pay for more than twelve billions of mer- 
chandise and silver! Nor is this excess of 
exports all due to the war. Only three and a 
quarter billicHis come within the war period. 

It oug^t not to be necessary to tell grown men 
and women that debtor nations export more than 
they import, and that creditor nations import 
more than they export. Ireland's and India's ex- 
ports exceed their imports. England's imports 
exceed her exports. What becwnes of the 
" favorable balance of trade " theory in the light 
of facts? This cotintry, because of its incom- 
parable natural advantages, has been growing in 
riches to such an extent that if not too much 
impoverished in the present war it will have 
mcMiey to invest in undeveloped parts of the 
world. As those investments mature, and the 
dividends come rolling in, our imports, like those 
of England, will exceed our exports. But will 
any one say this inflow of riches will mean our 
impoverishment? 

What confuses our protectionist friends and 
leads them into such absurd positions is their 
failure to appreciate die dement of legal privi- 
lege that enables some men to levy toll upon other 
men without rendering an equivalent in return. 
Men who buy a city lot or a farm for a thousand 
dollars and see it increase in value a himdred fold 
as the community grows may receive every year 
more than the original investment. If the pur- 
chaser happens to live in another country the 
statistics of imports and exports will show one 
thou^land dollars coming into the country, and 
B^ihy ttibusraad^ kK ddBbrtadiifgjftf^i But HA 
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" favorable balance of trade " is far from indi- 
cating the enrichment of the United States. The 
New Yorker who invested in Illinois or Iowa 
fanning land when it sold for five dollars an acre, 
and has seen it rise to a hundred and fifty dollars 
an acre, now receives every year more than he 
put into it ; but the people of those States do not 
consider this excess of exports an evidence of 
their prosperity. Transfer the New Yorker to 
Eur(q)e — ^and not a few have gone abroad — and 
we have one of the items that make up the 
Commerce Department's statement of the " favor- 
able balance of trade/' When John Jacob Astor 
came to this country he brought in very little. 
When his great grandson, William Waldorf 
Astor, left New York to become a British citizen 
he took millions of dollars with him, and has 
drawn millions more every year. This is an- 
other item that goes to make up the " favorable 
balance of trade." 

But there is a lesson in this for the so-called 
free trader, as well as for the protectionist. It 
might be possible to cancel our indebtedness to 
Europe, or even to throw the balance the other 
way by making investments in undeveloped terri- 
tory; but that would not dispose of the question. 
There is a personal balance of trade as well as a 
naticmal badanceof trade. Had William Waldorf 
Astor remained in New York instead of going to 
London it would have made no diflFerencc to the 
other citizens of New York who have to pay 
him for the privil^e of living on the island 
where his great grandfather appropriated such 
a generous portion. With the tenant paying rent 
to an American land owner, instead of to a Brit- 



ish land owner, the national balance of trade 
would not be affected, but there would be the 
same balance against the tenant. 

And this after all is the vital point of the 
whole question of trade. Men talk of unearned 
incomes. During the Congressional debates on 
the revenue bill there was mention of taxing un- 
earned incomes at a different rate from earned 
incomes. But how can there be unearned in- 
comes? If anyone has an unearned income it 
must be at the expense of some one who has 
earned an income that he does not get Yet who 
would surrender his income except through force 
of law ? It is this legal enactment that does the 
mischief. Government, by taxing industry and 
consumption, enables land owners and other 
privilege holders to retain the toll they collect for 
the use of the botmties of nature ; and this legal 
privilege of collecting toll for the use of natural 
opportunities is the source of unearned incomes. 
The remedy lies not in taxing the income, but in 
stopping it. Little would have been accomplished 
toward aiding the slave had the state taken a part, 
no matter how large, of the master's earnings. 
Justice was done only when he received all his 
earnings. And justice will be done the pro- 
ducer only when he is left in possession of his 
full earnings. When every producer is able to 
retain the full product of his toil the individual 
balance of trade will be set right, and the inter- 
national balance of trade will take care of itself. 
American labor and American business wants 
protection not against privilege-laden labor and 
business in other countries, but against the 
privilege holders in this coimtry. 



Zionism and the War 

By Mrs. Joseph Pels 



0!M Dz th^ i(iltoi{^OLOsd dcfv'dopiMnts df the 
^f te the vwy ocmmderabte likrfihbbd that it 
win hasten the settlement of the Zitmist questitnt 
"~a question vitally affecting the interests of the 
fourteen million souls in Europe and America 
of Jewish origin. The American public has not 
yet heard much of a turn of affairs that in Eng- 
land has aroused general interest and even be- 
come the subject of discussions in the War Office 
fflwi the Qat^t. A Tewiah reginwit is being 



m«t has tAXA repbited as m the ffoint of idr* 
ttisily eq^oruring the caudle of the 2SMisrtB. 

Of all the claims ndW being urged Upen the 
Allied Governments in behalf of small nation- 
alities, none is more interesting than the proposal 
that Palestine be set apart as a Jewish state under 
Allied protection, with local autonomy and free 
opportunity for the development there of a dis- 
tinctive Jewish nationality. The British Gov- 
ernment's actten in raising a JtewiA regtoent for 
thfc lU^ftute ttttkfttthsA Ulnftflfls iSrf 
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ment of the plan. Its future course rests largdy 
with the Jews themselves. Many of the most 
influential Jews in England oppose a revival of 
nationalism. These are largely men who have 
attained power and distinction as British nation* 
alists, and who therefore are quite satisfied with 
things as they are. Opposed to them is the grow- 
ing Zionist movement, representing men and 
women who personally may enjoy every advan- 
tage, but who are moved by pride and interest in 
their race to work for the emancipation of the 
great majority of Jews who remain poor and 
oppressed. Its aims were stated at the first Zion- 
ist Congress, held at Basle in 1897 : " The object 
of Zionism is to establish for the Jewish people 
a home in Palestine secured by public law." Tlie 
Basle program proceeds to point to the means 
by which this end is to be attained : " i. The pro- 
motion, on suitable lines, of the colonization of 
Palestine by Jewish agricultural and industrial 
woricers. 2. The organization and binding to- 
gether of Jewry by means of appropriate insti- 
tutions, local and international, in accordance 
with the laws of each country. 3. The strength- 
ening and fostering of Jewish national sentiment 
and consciousness. 4. Preparatory steps towards 
obtaining Government consent, where necessary, 
to the attainment of the aim of Zionism." 

Within the past thirty years, between forty and 
fifty self-governing Jewish settlements have 
sprung up in Palestine, ranging in size from three 
or four thousand inhabitants to less than a hun- 
dred. There is room in Palestine for at least 
another million Jews, according to Mr. Albert 
M. Hyamson, writing in The New Europe. An- 
other writer in the same journal says : 

" The interests of Jewry are not identical with 
those of its millionaires or half-assimilated pro- 
fessors and politicians. The Jewish people 
counts at least fourteen million souls, most of 
whom are poor* Dispersion and eventual assimi- 
lation cUtn nev^ be the dhnate aims 6i any 
dfyMx^ ptXi^iL tLeasOM a^d neAhmid ^df- 
iffiraitffibii tet! Si^'Mtiilar t/bjoti:^. Thegfeat»OKd 
of tlife JffeVS a Afeicerfty tbWieurls themselves and 
towards others ; and the value of Zionism is that 
it tends to bring the intense pride of the Jew in 
his own race into harmony with his public bear- 
ing. The bracing and invigorating effect of Zicm- 
ism upon the Jewish masses can hardly be credi- 
ted by those who have not witnessed it. With a 
l&<kilmje^ itU |!kteft& m mUM Ji^wtdi {Emb- 



lems as French problems may be discussed widi 
a Frenchman or Italian problems with an. Ital- 
ian. The existence of a Jewish State Mrould 
certainly react, and react healthily, upon the posi- 
tion of Jews who might elect to remain in the 
Dispersion." 

A more powerful motive than liberalism is at 
work in England to aid the Zionist cause. The 
Suez Canal and the routes of communication 
with India and the Far East must be protected 
against German intrigue and aggression. Ger- 
many has designs on Palestine as part of her 
coveted near-eastern Empire, and as a vantage 
point from which she could cut British com- 
munications with the Far East and establish 
direct lines of communicatioii with Africa. Com- 
mander Wedgewood, M.P., has pointed out the 
danger in a recent interview published in The 
American Hebrew. He is one of the many non- 
Jews in England who are giving enthusiastic sup- 
port to the project of a Jewish State of Pales- 
tine, under the protectorate of England or the 
United States. Says the writer previously 
quoted in The New Europe: " The Jews honestly 
desire freedom as a good in itself, and th^ rec- 
ognize, in their heart of hearts, the immense 
superiority of the Anglo-Saxon over the German 
conception of political and social liberty. They 
are not proud of the Jewish international finan- 
cier, and earnestly desire to rid Jewry of the 
stigma which he and his kind have branded upon 
it." 

It is for American Jews to prove that they, 
too, desire freedom for their race as a good in 
itself. Commander Wedgewood in his Ameri- 
can Hebrew interview voices his hofpt and faitii 
in them while criticizing those English Jews who 
have protested against the Government's recog- 
nition of the Zionist movement He says : " Now 
I hope that in America the ' Junker ' class of Jew 
is absent, for he is not only a traitor to his own 
rac^^ but he is alab a i]k]»itive danger ib the State 
And herb left me add fbat it was my late master 
and f rtend, Joseph Fds of America, m4i5, by his 
prophecy of the Single Tax System as applied 
to Land Reform, converted me to the belief that 
the American Jew has in him potentialities of a 
higher order than mere money-getting." 

May the writer not be pardoned for quoting 
this tribute to one whose thought and eflFort were 
all for lightening the btu-dens of the oppressed of 
Wtot^fv^ r?tfe or na^r? S^f.^mO^^ 
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Wcdgcwood's faith in American Jewry is not 
misplacecL And from American liberals of what- 
ever race may we not expect support for the 



movement to restore, not only Belgium, but 
the nation longest and most grievously op- 
pressed? 



The Scheme of Pangermany 

By David Starr Jordan 



The Pangermanist League or Union (AU- 
deotschtum Verband) is coming to be recognized 
in these days as the chief obstacle to World Peace, 
as it was before 1914 the chief promoter of 
World War. 

This society was organized in 1891 for the 
general purpose of solidifying Germany as a 
military power, of promoting the interests of 
German exploitation and of expanding the boun- 
daries of Germany by force, even at the risk of 
World War. It was made up of Jtmker land- 
holding nobility, of the iron manufacturers, mili- 
tary leaders and especially of retired officers, with 
a large sprinkling of clericals, " intellectuals," 
travelers and titled gentlemen of leisure. 

The efforts of the League were primarily di- 
rected against the German people, who had to 
be completely militarized and subdued before 
plans of outside operation could be made effec- 
tive. While the general scheme was of the na- 
ture of a conspiracy, one could hardly call it a 
'* secret plot," as its purposes were " shouted 
from the housetops." Its journalists, for exam- 
ple, Count Ernst von Reventlow and Count Wes- 
tarp, with its military promoters, as Generals von 
Keim and von Bemhardi, were loud in proclaim- 
ing its activities as the final aim, duty and glory 
of Germany. The Tageszeitung, the Lokai An- 
ztiger and other prominent newspapers, steadily 
voiced its propaganda and the Crown Prince fur- 
nished a persistent echo. 

A typical Pangermanist publication, not often 
ncticed^ is a pamphlet issued in 1895, entided 
Gross D^ischhmd und MHi^t^uropa um das 
iohr ipgbJ* This pustper was unsigned but it was 
officially endorsed by Hugo Grell, then a spokes- 
man of the League, as " A sensation-making pam- 
phlet ... in which the Pangerman aims of 
the League were thoroughly set forth." It is 
dted in the "Handbook of the Pan-German 
Leagues," 191 1, as " literature worth reading." 
Accor(Ung to Dr. Gutmund Schiitte (" Pan- 



above-mentioned pamphlet claims that he is " not 
prepared to advocate a policy of conquest, but 
merely cannot help forecasting the alterations in 
boundaries which may result from the future 
war." In his judgment in or about 1950, the 
Great German Confederation will comprise: 

1. The " present little German Empire {den 
jetzigen Kleindeutschen Kaiserreich) to which 
will be added Luxemburg." 

2. The Netherlands (Holland and Belgium). 

3. German Switzerland. 

4. The Austrian Empire. 

The confederation will be effectively unified, 
and further expanded for commercial purposes 
by a generous Customs Union. This will con- 
tain: 

1. The Great German Confederation. 

2. The Baltic Provinces. 

3. The Kingdom of Poland. 

4. The Kingdom of Ruthenia. 

5. The Kingdom of Roiunania. 

6. The Kingdom of Greater Servia. 

The population of this domain is thus esti- 
mated : 

In 189s : The Great German Confederation : 
Germans, 67 millions ; non-Germans, 19 millions ; 
total, 86 millions. German Customs Union: 70 
millions; non-Germans, 61 millions; total, 131 
millions. 

In 1950 : The Great Confederation : Germans, 
122 millions; non-Germans, 15 millions; total, 
137 millions. German Customs Union: 126 mil- 
lions ; non-Germans, 74 millions ; tdtal, 20b mil- 
lions. 

The unnamed author foretold a permanent dis- 
tinction between genuine German citizens and 
mere subjects of the state, " Full German citizens 
are those who declare themselves German before 
the Higher Authorities and who are able to prove 
themselves masters of the German language 
both in speech and writing." Only German citi- 
zens were to have the franchise, active or pas- 
sive/ th« right*4i0«^i^n)Q^m Anny or ^y^*t9 teildia^ 
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position as judge, or to acquire landed property 
by purchase or exchange, or in any odier way 
except by inheritance. Thus greater Germany 
though not wholly German should be ruled by 
Germans only. ** By allowing only Germans to 
exercise political ri|^ts and to acquire landed 
property, the German people will again regain 
the feeling which they had in the Middle Ages, 
that of being a ruling race." (" Herrenvolk/') 

They would, however, gladly tolerate in their 
midst the presence of foreigners for the perform- 
ance of lower manual labor (" niederg Handar* 
beU$nr) 

The Pangerman Association is another society 
with the general purpose of Germanizing the 
Germanic races. Its organ, ** Haimdall," bore on 
its title page this inscription in runic characters: 
" From the Skaw to the Adriatic! From Bou- 
logne to Narva t From Bcsangon to the Black 
Scar 

In 1901, in a discussion of the objections which 
Denmark, Switzerland and Luxemburg might 
raise against incorporation within the Empire, 
the author observes : 

"After they have been forcibly united with 
the Empire, the conquered will gradually acquire 
the spirit of members of the new Confederation 
and will cease to desire separation. We do not 
anticipate too much success in an attempt to es- 
tablish the Pangerman Empire by peaceful 
methods." 

In all publications of this kind, the need of 
extension by force of the "Great and Mighty 
Pan-Germany " is brought to the front Flans 
for getting rid of French, Bohemian, Polish, 
Hungarian and other wealthy land-holding in- 
truders by enforced sale of their lands are given 
in detail. The " lust of annexation " is avowedly 
the moving spirit of the League. 

The original aim of the Pangermanist groups 
as eocpressed at the b^mning of the century, 
pomts towaitl the consoUdation 6l " MittAeu- 
fopa^ as set fbilh kter by Dr. K^umanfi and 
other serious students df p6litical histbry. Its 
great evil lay not primarily in the consolidation 
of Germanic elements, but in the use of force 
against all principles of freedom and justice. 

Within the last decade the schemes took an- 
other form as mdicated by the slogans " Berlin to 
Bagdad," " Hamburg to the Persian Gulf." Em- 
phasis was laid on flie colitrol of Constantinople, 



Vienna by way of Belgrade and Sofia, the other 
eastward towards the desert lands of Mesopo- 
tamia. The control of Serbia, Bulgaria and Tur- 
key now became strat^cally important, while 
the completion of the Kiel Canal made the ac- 
quisition of Denmark a secondary affair. 

Much may be said for the plan itself except for 
its fatal combination of military force with ex- 
ploitation, in utter defiance of rights of other 
peoples. It is a shame to civilization that it has 
left the valley of the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
sites of Ninevdi, Bagdad and Babylon, for cen- 
turies practically unoccupied. German industry 
would restore the waterways and German pa- 
tience would expel the mosquito, making these 
deserts once more a " garden of the world." But 
the subordination of the whole scheme to mili- 
tary domination spoiled it all No " dream of 
Empire " can be made reality, so long as it rests 
on irresponsible force alone. 

Pan-Germanism, with its accompanying "WeU-- 
macht," has been assumed to mean " World Do- 
minion." This interpretation is hardly just, 
however. " Weltmacht " is defined as " world 
power," something to be shared with other 
powers, not absolute worid control. Even the 
demand for "a place in the stm" was rather 
an afterthought. Bismarck's influence so long as 
it lasted was always for consolidation at home, 
rather than imperial expansion. 

But the actual propaganda encouraged by mili- 
tary authority and militant patriotism with the 
sympathy more or less complete of the vain and 
vacillating Kaiser, and supported by a venal 
press, gained steadily in volume. The influence 
of sane men and sane journals was opposed to 
it, but sanity makes little headway against herd- 
instinct, when stirred by dreams of national 
^ory. The war-makers had more and more their 
own way. The spirit of aggression is always 
fairly measured by the dq[ree to which military 
afiairs infriqge on civil life. In Dr. Vd^leta's 
wtnrds: ''A wsdikto dt|;anizatidn is sorvfie in 
diameter in the same meagre in which it is 
military." " Another country," said an ofiicer in 
1912, '' may possess an army ; the army possesses 
Germany." 

And yet, it is a mistake wholly to identify Pan- 
Germany with the German government. Pan- 
germanist leaders have usually been in antagon- 
ism to the civil authority. Betfaaanii^Hottwqf was 
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that the chief function of the German Chancellor 
is "to have his hands forced." Almost every 
Chancellor from Caprivi down has had this hu- 
miliating experience at the hands of military 
Pangennanism. 

The war has disclosed the abject futility of 
Pangermanism. The current of feeling against 
these " murderers of the state " (to use the words 
of a G^man editor) rises higher and higher in 
Germany as throughout the civilized world. But 
only the Germans themselves can suppress Pan- 
germanism. The antidote to its machinations is 



found in the theory and practice of democracy. 
The highest statesmanship of the hour will lie 
in bringing German democracy into harmony 
with that of the rest of the world. To this end it 
is vital that Germany shall never gain anything 
whatever, anywhere through Pangermanist ag- 
gression. It is equally vital that her present an- 
tagonists gain nothing through adoption of Pan- 
germanist lust for annexation. 

" Live and let live " is a homely proverb, but 
it indicates the condition on which civiliiation 
may revive in Europe. 



The Decay of Agriculture 

By Frederic G. Howe 



In the two years between April, 1915, and 
April, 19 1 7, the cost of dairy and garden produce 
shot up 84 per cent., and of food stuffs 105 per 
cent At the same time wages increased only 
18 per cent. This is the obvious fact that is con- 
fronting tens of millions of housewives, that is 
reducing the standard of comfort of the Ameri- 
can people, and even impairing the vitality of 
our children. 

But empty stomachs in 1917 is not the most 
portentous fact that menaces us. We can stand 
temporary privation if it is but temporary. 
Patriotism is carrying half the world to stu- 
pendous sacrifices on narrow rations. The most 
serious calamity that confronts us is the destruc- 
tion of agriculture, a permanent reduction in 
our food supply, the driving of the American 
people from the land, and the creation of a peas- 
ant proletariat in the country, and an even larger 
proletariat struggling for a job in the dty. 

Each year we produce less food per capita than 
we did the year before, and the food supply of 
the United States is permanently diminishing. 
The statistics of agriculture show the rapidity of 
the decline. In the sixteen years between 1899 
and 191 5 the per cai»ta production of meat^ fell 
from 248.2 pounds to 219.6 pounds; of milk 
from 95.6 gallons to 75.5 gallons ; of cereals from 
43-9 bushels to 40.2 bushels. The production of 
eggs and potatoes remained stationary. The 
number of dairy cows decreased slightly between 
1900 and 19 10, while the number of swine and 
sheep increased by about 14,000,000 head. The 
total loss in all cattle wae five and tbree-quarter 



The home owning farmer is disappearing in 
some states. He is becoming the exception. In 
1880 25.6 per cent, of our farmers were tenants ; 
in 1910 the percentage had risen to 37 per cent. 
In a number of western states tenancy has risen 
to 50 or 60 per cent, and in some counties in the 
west and southwest it is universal. 

There are 400,000,000 acres of land in the 
United States enclosed in farms that arc not cul- 
tivated at all. Worse than that, there are 200,- 
000,000 acres, according to the census, dedi- 
cated to great feudal holdings whose average 
size is 4,230 acres. One-quarter of the acreage 
of the United States is owned by less than 50,000 
persons. This is an area considerably greater 
than the combined area of Germany and Great 
Britain with a population of 1 10,000,000 souls. 

Agriculture is being destro)red in the United 
States. It is being destroyed by land monopoly. 
It is being destroyed by inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities on the railroads, by the packing 
monopoly, the warehousemen, the grain and 
food speculators, and by cold storage warehouses 
and endless middlemen. There is an embargo 
about farming that is drying up the production 
of focri. The fanner is ahftttdoning the farm 
because of the cordon 6{ monopoly interests that 
are making agriculture improfitable. The pack- 
ing trust of Chicago, Kansas City and Omaha 
has closed out slaughter-houses all over the 
country. As a consequence, farmers no longer 
raise cattle for marketing. The grain specula- 
tors hanuner down the price of wheat and com 
when the farmer sells, and send it up to monopcdy 
pndQi ^wtifett (hVi m ri m i 'ihtyx^ Tm tdM ttjMtt* 
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lators and middlemen in the cities kill off the 
local production of vegetables, fruit and other 
produce to prevent competition. In time the 
local farmer who previously made a living throws 
up his hands and goes to the city. That is why 
we have less cattle to-day than we had fifteen 
years ago. That is why food riots occur in New 
York while food is rotting on the farms fifty 
miles away, and is destroyed on the railway 
sidings in the very heart of the city. 

Price-fixing will not solve these problems. Ex- 
hortation or prayers will not induce the farmer 
to labor if he cannot sell his produce. The farm- 
er's boy will not stay on the farm if he has seen 
his father foreclosed, or has lived as a tenant 
under conditions such as described by the In- 
dustrial Relations GHnmission in Texas and 
Oklahoma, which suggest the conditions of Ire- 
land. Land monopoly, transportation monopoly, 
credit monopoly, and marketing monopoly is 
changing America; just as similar agencies de- 
stroyed agriculture in Ireland and England; just 
as they destroyed it in ancient Rome. We are 
face to face with a bigger problem than the high 
cost of living, we are confronted with the deca- 
dence of agriculture. 

How can this tendency be reversed and the 
stream of population be set toward the land 
again? How can we make agricultiu-e attractive 
and profitable? How can the land of America, 
which has only 33 people to the square mile 
while the people of Europe arc living at the 
rate of from 200 to 650 per square mile, be 
opened up to use? This is a problem for prac- 
tical constructive statesmanship. 

The farmer must first be protected from the 
distributing agencies that control the market. 
And the only possible means of control of dis- 
tribution is through government ownership and 
operation of the agencies through which the food 
of the country passes to market. There should 
be publicly owned terminal warehouses in every 
city with a government official to whom the 
farmer can ship directly for sale. There should 
be a well organized S3r8tem of municipal markets 
to which the housewife can go. The parcel post 
should be elaborated into a great marketing 
agency, as it is in all the countries of £ur(q>e. 
Cold storage warehouses should be publicly 
owned so that the farmer and retailer, and even 
the individual consumer, can store his eggs, poul- 
trytf^catgEp^pen^heffie^pj^VBC^. Th^ alxttttArs 



and stockyards must be publicly owned. To-day 
the United States is the only civilized country 
in the world in which slaughtering and food are 
in private hands. In Germany there are thou- 
sands of splendidly built municipal slaughter- 
houses. It is by such means as these diat Ger- 
many feeds herself. It was by this program 
that little Denmark became the world's agricul- 
tural experiment station. It was through gov- 
ernment protection of the farmer that Australia 
has become the great state that she is. Food can 
be shipped 12,000 miles from Australia to Eng- 
land for one-third the cost at which it can be 
transported across the American continent to 
the consumer. 

But this is only the beginning of die redemption 
of agricultiu-e. Tenancy must be abolished. The 
great feudal estates of the west must be broken 
up and hungry humanity permitted to go back 
to the land. The transportation agencies, and 
especially the railroads, must be in government 
h2u:ids. We can only end tenancy and land 
monopoly by two devices. One is the taxation 
of land values to bring land into use, to end 
speculation, to compel men to use land or permit 
someone else to do so. A fire built behind the 
land monopolist will break up the million acre 
estates of the west, it will automatically lure men 
back from the cities by cheapening land. This 
is the greatest reform of all. It is being tried in 
Canada and Australia. The other alternative is 
the farm colony planned by the state and pro- 
tected by the state. The farm colony involves 
the sale of ready-made farms to would-be farm- 
ers, to be paid for by them on easy terms. It 
involves state credit to the would-be farmer, and 
the organization of marketing and purchasing. 
It involves also a new kind of education. But 
most of all it means the organization of agricul- 
ture along modem industrial lines. There are 
millions in America who would go to the land if 
they could do so with a fair hope of success. 
There are two and a ludf million tenants who 
would prefer to work for themselves rather than 
for an absentee landlord. And there are five 
million agricultural workers who mij^t be con- 
verted into home owners in this rich land of ours. 

Agricultiu-e can only be redeemed by the State. 
It can only be redeemed by the use of a sur- 
geon's knife on the monopoly interests that now 
fatten off the producer and the consumer. And 
if Mne suth prtigram is atft tfev^dt^^ we will 
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face a continuing increase in the cost of living, 
a continuous exodus from the farm, a growing 
congestion in our cities, and with it a destruction 
of agriculture and the impairment of the physical 
and moral life of the nation. We cannot drive 
men back to the land. We can make the land 
attractive to men. The farmer does not want 
free seeds. He needs a policeman to protect him 
from the mon(q)olistic agencies that are destroy- 
ing the foundations of otu: life. 



NEWS OF THE WEEK 

W«ek Ending October 23 

Favor PoUlc Ownership 

The Conference Committee on National Prepared- 
ness, headed by H. Wise Wood, a strong conservative, 
declared for public ownership of railroads on October 
13. The resolutions say in part: 

Not only is ship tonnage inadequate to the war's 
demand, but the whole transportation system of 
America is bending, and may break, under the strain 
of our first year at ¥rar. 

With crops not yet moving freely, with only a 
fraction of our new army sent from home, with our 
whole national war effort yet unplanned and un- 
measured, war production already is hampered by 
shortage of cars and locomotives, lack of ample 
terminal storage and other facilities. 

Perhaps the only step that the railroad people could 
take to postpone government ownership for any 
length of time would be a very broad-minded and 
general attitude on their part in contributing their 
facilities to the community service (under conditions 
of sale or lease or, perhaps, pooling) where such 
facilities were needed to develop transportation facili- 
ties, which in the past would have been considered 
competitive to the individual road. 

Hattunttlfaatkm of Shipping 

An order to requisition all American shipping of over 
2,500 tons was issued on October 12 by the United 
States Shipping Board. The order states : 

The United States Shipping Board hereby gives 
notice to all owners of ships registered and enrolled 
under the laws of the United States that the requisi- 
tion of all American steamers described below, and 
of which previous announcement has been made, will 
become operative and effective on October 15, 1917, at 
noon. 

1. The ships affected by said requisition and in- 
cluded therein are: 

(a) All cargo ships able to carry not less than 2,500 
tons total deadwdfi^t, including bunkers, water, and 
stores. 

(b) All passenger steamers of not less than 2,500 
tons gross register. 

2. (a) As to all steamers in or bound to American 



ports on October 15, 1917, requisition becomes effec- 
tive after discharge of inward cargo and ship is put 
in ordinary good condition. 

(b) As to steamers which have started to load their 
outward cargo, requisition becomes effective at noon 
on October 15, 1917, and accounts as to hire and ex- 
penses will be adjusted from time steamer began to 
load. 

3. Steamers trading to and from American ports 
that have sailed on their voyage prior to October 15, 
1917, at noon, are to complete that voyage as promptly 
as possible and report for requisitioning. 

4. Steamers that are occupied in trades between 
foreign ports shall be requisitioned as of October 15. 
1917, at noon, and accounts adjusted accordingly. 

5. (a) Owners whose steamers are operating in 
their regular trades are to continue the operation of 
their steamers for account of the Government as th^ 
have been doing for themselves until they receive fur- 
ther instructions. 

(b) Owners whose steamers are chartered to others 
will apply to the Shipping Board for instructions re- 
garding the future employment of said steamers. 

Report on Washlnftton Street Railway Strike 

Municipal ownership is favored by the committee 
of the United States Senate which investigated street 
railway labor conditions in Washington. The report 
places the blame for the recent strike on the com- 
pany and condemns the corporation for insisting on 
individual contracts with its men. The committee con- 
sisted of Senators Hughes of New Jersey, Pittman of 
Nevada, King of Utah, Jones of Washington and 
Johnson of California. They were unanimous in up- 
holding the principle of collective bargaining. 

Labor Trouble Brewing in Colorado 

Under the State law which forbids strikes until an 
investigation has been made by the State Industrial 
Commission coal miners employed by the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co., a Rockefeller corporation, have 
been prevented for two months from quitting work. 
The Commission reported on October 21 declaring that 
there is not sufficient ground for a strike. A vote will 
nevertheless be taken by the local union of the United 
Mine Workers of America, on the question of striking. 
Their grievance is that, as union men, they are denied 
recognition in presenting grievances under the policy 
instituted by Mr. Rockefeller. 

Suffragists Oppose Race Discrimination 

A protest against instigation of race and class pre- 
judices for political effect was made by the official board 
of the National Woman Suffrage Association on Octo- 
ber 4. The resolutions declare: 

Resolved, That the official board of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, now in ses- 
sion in New York, urges unqualified loyalty to the 
Government in this crisis; protests as un-American 
those discriminations and injustices that set class 
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against class, race against race, sex against sex, and 
furnish opportunity for insidious alien propaganda 
that trades upon them to the internal disturbance of 
our cotuitry; maintains that all American men or 
women, white or black, in the trenches or in the 
home and the factory, who are giving their lives to 
uphold the ideals of democracy, shall share equally 
in the privileges and protection of democracy; and 
deplores all lawlessness based on race or sex or dass 
prejudice; and, be it further 

Resolved, That this Board set forth its belief in 
and its stand for that broad type of American 
democracy that knows no bias on the ground of race, 
color, creed or sex. To the end that Americans may 
stand united not as Irish- Americans, German- Ameri- 
cans, Negro-Americans, Slav-Americans, and "the 
women," but one and all as Americans for America. 

Massachusetts Gonstituti<mal Convention 

Only three amendments passed upon by the Mas- 
sachusetts Constitutional Convention will be submitted 
to the voters at the coming election. One empowers 
the Legislature to authorize buying and selling to the 
public by state or municipal authorities of necessaries 
of life. Another legalizes absentee voting. The third 
forbids grants of public money to sectarian or private 
schools. 

Russia 

Premier Kerensky opened the Preliminary Parlia- 
ment on the 21st with a speech in which he took a 
positive stand on the war issue. After his address 
he called to the presidential chair Mme. Breshkovskaya, 
the "grandmother of the revolution," and the senior 
member of the Preliminary Parliament. In the course 
of her remarks as temporary chairman she declared 
that the people ought to be masters of the soil they 
cultivate. A just solution of the agrarian question, 
she said, would enable the country to avoid dangerous 
collisions; therefore, if the Council of the Republic 
sincerely desired to assist the country it should solve 
this problem in conformity with the exigencies of 
Russian history, and added, "Let the Russian intel- 
lectual classes not oppose such a solution." The forma- 
tion of the Provisional Council, as a consultative body 
to the Provisional Government supersedes officially the 
Council of Workmen's and Soldiers' Delegates. But 
their influence is reported to be still strong, and they 
are likely to receive attention from the Government 
and the Provisional Council. (See current volume, 
page 1014.] 

The latest peace plan, as drawn by the central 
executive committee of the Council of Workmen's and 
Soldiers' Delegates in the form of instructions to M. 
Skobeleff, ex-Minister of Labor, who will be their 
delegate to the Paris conference, contains the follow- 
ing provisions: 

First— Evacuation by the Germans of Russia and 

autonomy of Poland, Lithuania and the Lettish 

provinces. 



Second — Autonomy of Turkish Armenia. 

Third — Solution of the Alsace-Lorraine question by 
a plebiscite, the voting being arranged by local dvil 
authorities after the removal of all the troops of 
both belligerents. 

Fourth — Restoration to Belgium of her ancient 
frontiers and compensation for her losses from an 
international fund. 

Fifth — Restoration of Serbia and Montenegro with 
similar compensation, Serbia to have access to the 
Adriatic, Bosnia and Herzegovina to be autonomous. 

Sixth — Disputed Balkan districts to receive pro- 
visional autonomy, followed by a plebiscite. 

Seventh — Rumania to be restored her old fron- 
tiers on condition that she grant Dobrudja autonomy 
and grant equal rights to Jews. 

Eighth — Autonomy for the Italian provinces of 
Austria, to be followed by a plebiscite. 

Ninth — Restitution of all colonies to Germany. 

Tenth — Reestablishment of Greece and Persia. 

Eleventh — Neutralization of all straits leading to 
inner seas and also the Suez and Panama canals. 
Freedom of navigation for merchant ships. Aboli- 
tion of the right to torpedo merchant ships in 
wartime. 

Twelfth— All belligerents to renounce war contribu- 
tions or indemnities in any form, but the money 
spent on the maintenance of prisoners and all con- 
tributions levied during the war to be returned. 

Thirteenth — Commercial treaties not to be based 
on the peace treaty. Each country may act inde- 
pendently with respect to its commercial policy, but 
all countries to engage to renounce an economic 
blockade after the war. 

Fourteenth — The conditions of peace should be 
settled by a peace congress, consisting of delegates 
elected by parliament. Diplomatists must engage not 
to conclude secret treaties, which hereby are declared 
contrary to the rights of the people and consequently 
void. 

Fifteenth — Gradual disarmament by land and sea 
and the establishment of a non-military system. 

European War 

The German operations in the Gulf of Riga have 
been successful in all things except the capture of the 
Russian fleet, which is reported to have escaped to the 
Gulf of Finland. One battleship was sunk by German 
fire. The islands of Oesel and Dago have been taken, 
together with ten thousand prisoners, and a landing 
made on the mainland. Activities in Flanders, because 
of excessive rains, have been confined to artillery work 
and to scouting parties. On the 22d the British and 
French forces made a successful attack northeast of 
Ypres for the purpose of widening the wedge that has 
been driven into the German liwes, and preparing the 
way for another drive eastward toward the Ostend- 
Lille line of communications. Activities are reported in 
Macedonia and in Mesopotamia, but details are lacking. 
[See current volume, page 1014.] 
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The Antilles, the first American transport to be lost, 
was torpedoed early on the morning of the 17th while 
returning from France. The ship was imder convoy, 
but the submarine was not seen either before or after 
discharging its torpedo. Sixty-seven of the 237 on 
board were lost. Sixteen of those drowned were 
soldiers, the remainder were members of the ship's 
crew, and were mainly enginemen and firemen. On 
the same day two swift German cniisers slipped past 
the guards and came upon a British convoy of a dozen 
ships in the North Sea, sinking two destroyers and 
nine merchant vessels. Five of the vessels sunk were 
Norwegian, three were Swedish, and one was Danish. 
Most of them were small boats. The number of lives 
lost was 158. 

Air warfare appears to be growing in volume. On 
the night of the 19th a fleet of eleven or more Zep- 
pelins crossed the British Channel, but it is not known 
just how many reached London. At least one suc- 
ceeded in reaching the city. Twenty-seven persons 
were killed and fifty-three wounded in London and 
the southeastern parts of England. Five of the Zep- 
pelins were brought down by French fliers while 
attempting to cross the northern part of France. One 
Zeppelin was forced to land at Bourbonne les Bains, 
France, and was captured before its crew had time to 
destroy it. This is the first Zeppelin to be taken intact. 

Subscriptions to the second Liberty Loan approach 
two and a half billion dollars, with four days more 
to run. Three billion dollars is set as the minimum, 
and five billion as the maximum. It is announced 
that the United States will be officially represented at 
the conference of the Allies soon to be held in Paris. 
The Federal Departments at Washington are searching 
out and tabulating the German supplies bought in this 
country prior to April when war was declared. It is 
expected that vast quantities of cotton and other war 
materials now held for German account will be taken 
by the Administration, and a settlement made later. 

Germany has completed her seventh loan amounting 
to $3,107,500,000, and raising the total to $18,104,075,000. 
The Belgian Government estimates its account against 
Germany for damages at more than a billion and a half 
of dollars. The chief items are: 

War contributions levied up to August 10, 1917, 
$288,000,000. 

Private war contributions and fines up to the end 
of 1914, $40,000,000. 

Confiscation of machinery and requisitioning of 
raw materials to January, 1915, $400,000,000. 

Destruction of sources of economic wealth (not 
including destruction of private property, which is 
still continuing). $1,000,000,000. 

The Belgian statistics do not include claims for 
the enormous loss resultant from cessation of Bel- 
gium industries. Nor do they include damages for 
many German acts in stripping factories, which acts 
were reported in the last few months. 



NOTES 

— Senator Paul O. Husting of Wisconsin was acci- 
dentally shot and killed while on a hunting trip on Oc- 
tober 21. 

— October 28 was named as a day of prayer for vic- 
tory by President Wilson in a proclamation on Octo- 
ber 21. 

— ^A fifty per cent reduction in rent to enable em- 
ployes to invest in Liberty bonds and reduce the cost 
of living was announced on October 22 by the G. B. 
Markle Coal Company of Hazleton, Pa. 

— As an indication of the interest of French children 
in their government the French Department of Educa- 
tion states that during the last two years the primary 
school of the Department of the Seine alone have sub- 
scribed 30,000,000 francs of the National Loan. 

— Proposals have been made to the president of the 
Tokio Chamber of Commerce that Japanese weavers 
and textile operatives be sent to Paris to operate the 
mills that are idle for want of hands. The president 
promises to do all possible to grant the request 

— The executive committee of the Hotel Association 
of New York City has voted to have a meatless and a 
wheatless day eadi week. Tuesdays are to be meatless 
and Wednedays are to be wheatless. Hotel chefs are 
devoting much attention in devising substitute dishes. 

—Full returns from Iowa show that the election of 
October 15 did not result in a prohibition victory, as at 
first reported. On the face of the returns the prohibi- 
tion amendment was defeated by a vote of 197,279 
against 196,341. The prohibition committee has applied 
for a recount. 

— A ministerial decree requisitioning all the shoe fac- 
tories in France November 15 is announced to overcome 
the opposition of the manufacturers to make the new 
national shoe in quantities wanted by the government. 
It is expected that the unused portion of their time will 
be devoted to meeting private demand. 

—Buffalo Socialists polled 14,341 votes for Franklin 
P. Brill, at the primary for mayor, on October 17, as 
against 14,695 for Mayor Fuhrman, Democrat, candi- 
date for re-election, and 18,417 for George S. Buck, 
Republican. A recount has been demanded. The 
Socialist vote for President last fall was 2,700. 

—American citizens and subjects of cobelligerent and 
neutral powers wishing to enter China must have pass- 
ports with photographs attached and viseed by diplo- 
matic or consular representatives of China. Travelers 
from the United States for Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark must have passports visaed by representatives of 
those countries. 

—Adolf Germer of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Socialist party, and ten of his associates, indicted for 
conspiring against the conscription law, were acquitted 
by a jury in the Federal court at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, on October 18. A trial on a similar charge at Okla- 
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hotna Gty of 40 members of the Farmers' and La- 
borers' Union resulted in release of all but three. 

— A record for biplane flights with a large load was 
made on October 22 by Captain Antonio Silvio Resnati 
of the Italian army who flew in a Caproni machine 
carrying eight passengers besides himself, 350 miles, 
from Norfolk, Va., to Mineola, L. I., in 4 fours and 
25 minutes. The same trip was made in 2 hours and 
55 minutes by Lieutenant Atilio Bodioli in a lighter 
machine without passengers. 

— A six months' sentence for picketing was imposed 
on Miss Alice Paul, chairman of the woman's party 
at Washington, on October 22. She had been convicted 
on the same charge on October 4, sentenced for thirty 
days, then paroled, and had at once returned to the 
White House to picket again. The new sentence is in 
addition to the first one, making seven months in alL 
Six other pickets also released without sentence on a 
former occasion, who repeated the act, have been 
summoned to appear for sentence. Miss Caroline 
Spencer of Colorado Springs was sentenced to six 
months at the same time as Miss Paul 

BOOKS 

^ Jo^nal of L«o TolttoL TranaUted by Rote Stnmtkr. (A. 
A. Knopf, $2.00.) Notes hj V. S. Chertkor, his IheniiT 
ezectitor. 

Miss Strunsky, this young Russian writer, has made 
a clear and sympathetic presentation of Tolstoi, through 
his journal. The copious notes at the end of the book 
must have involved immense labor in their identiflca- 
tion of places, persons and periods; but those technical 
explanations are not the most valuable part of the 
notes. Wherever Tolstoi's words might be misunder- 
stood, as when he speaks harshly of women, they are 
supplemented and explained by reference to other parts 
of his works. 

The Journal is intensely interesting to anyone who 
knows and cares about Tolstoi's teaching and also to 
those who have a taste for looking into the intimate 
thoughts of the great Yet the book increases rather 
our pity for that wonderful artist in words and 
teacher than our admiration for him. Russian-like, he 
thought apparently constantly about the state of his own 
mind and about his own manner of life, trying always 
to force them to conform to standards that he con- 
sidered the highest. This he did without any confidence 
in his own or anybody else's natural desires as natural 
guides. 

Perhaps the most vital as well as the most pathetic 
part of the book is that in which he sums up the 
message of his difficult book upon Life, of which most 
of his other writings are amplifications and illustra- 
tions. 

He says: 

" Remember how many times you have suffered before 
because in your consciousness you have connected your- 
self to your passion; [fear-B. H.] greed, desire, vanity, 
and remember how everything passed away and you 
have still not foimd that 'self which suffered then. 
And so it is now. It is not you who are suffering, tmt 
that passion which you wrongly joined to yourself. 



" Again when yoo suflFer remember that the saString 
is not something disagreeable which you can get rid of, 
but it is the very work of life, that very task wfakh 
yott have been designated to do. In want— ^ get rid 
of it, you are doing that which a man would do who 
lifts the plough there where the earth is hard, just 
where, in fact, it has to be ploughed up. pp. 83-S4. 

''Once more I wrote to N. that she is wrong in 
thinking that it is possible for one to renounce oneself 
from the exploit of living. Life is an exploit And 
the principal thing is, that that very thing that pains at 
and seems to us to hinder us from fulfilling our work 
in life— is our very work in life. There is some dr- 
cumstance, a condition in life which tortures joq; 
poverty, illness, faithlessness of a husband, calomiiy, 
humiliation— it suffices only to understand that diis is 
the very work of life which you are called to do; to 
live in poverty, in illness [where it is unavoidable, or 
where it costs too much to avoid it-B. H.] to forgive 
faithlessness, calumny, humiliation— and instead of de- 
pression and pain there is energy and joy. p. 96. 

" Twenty times I have repeated it, and twenty times 
the thought comes to me as new, that release from all 
excitement, fear, suffering, from physical and especially 
from spiritual, lies in destroying in one's self tfie illu- 
sion of the union of one's spiritual 'self with one's 
physical. And this is always possible. When the 
illusion is destroyed then the spiritual ' self ' can su£Fer 
only from the fact that it is joined to the physical, but 
not from hunger, pain, sorrow, jealousy, shame, etc 
In the first case, as long as it is joined, it does that 
which the physical 'self wants: it gets angry, con- 
demns, scolds, strikes; in the second case, when it is 
separated from the physical, it does only that which can 
free it from the torturing union. And only the mani- 
festations of love frees it p. 120. 

" Yesterday was a terrible day. 

... At night, I hardly slept and was d^ressed. 
I just now found the prescriptions in my diary, looked 
them over and began to feel better; to separate one's 
true ' Self ' from that which is offended and vexed, to 
remember that this is no hindrance, no accidental on- 
pleasantness, but the very work predestined me. p. 88. 

" It would be good to experience this in physical suf- 
fering, whether it will stand physical suffering. And 
here was a chance to experience it and I forgot and 
did not experience it It is too bad." 

Truly he who has learned that in his heart as well as 
in his head has risen above the limitations of life. 

BOim>N HAUb 

The Shield. A tympositsm on the Jewish question in RnssU. 
Edited by Maxim Gorky, Leonid Andreyer and Fyodor Solognbi 
Published by Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1917. Price %lJ2t 

Russia— t3rrranical Russia— hated its students, hated 
its Socialists, but most of all it hated its Jews. The 
Jewish youths, with but few exceptions, were barred 
from the high schools and universities. The mass of the 
Jews was confined within a few cities of the Pale. They 
were deprived of their rights in the courts and forbid- 
den to engage in desirable business or professions. The 
Russian Government went as far as to organize the 
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Black Hundreds— gangs of ruffians and thugs. Aided 
by the army and shielded by the police these gangs 
arranged for the infamous pogroms — massacres of in- 
nocent Jews. Old men were murdered; women raped; 
infants wrested from their mothers' arms and torn in 
half before their mothers' eyes ; nails were driven into 
the heads of young and old aUke ; pregnant women were 
*'cut open" and filled with feathers. These are not 
tales but facts. 

When the war broke out, in 1914, the Jews, in spite 
of all the injustice done to them, volunteered in large 
numbers to fight for "the Fatherland." And Russia 
took the wives and children and parents of these soldiers 
and deported them from their homes. Three miUion of 
them were so deported. And young and old were slain, 
starved, raped. Jewish soldiers could not be visited by 
their relatives, nor could they be buried outside the 
Pale. 

Against these outrages Russian intellectuals pro- 
tested; their protest appears in the remarkable series 
of articles contained in ** The Shield." Not nonentities, 
but die leaders of Russian thought and Russian life, like 
Maxim Gorky, Prof. Paul Milyukov, Prince Paul Dol- 
gorukov, Michael ArtzibashefiF and G>unt Ivan Tolstoy 
arc the writers who, in the worst days of the reaction, 
dared raise their voices against the injustices that were 
being done to the Jews. In "The Shield" we find them 
protesting in the name of Russia, the Russian people, the 
Russian ideals, the Russian religion, for the sake, not 
of the Jews but of Russia. They wrote argumentative 
articles, stories, poems, and appeals. They pleaded and 
begged and argued and exhorted. But in vain. The 
Czar did not hear. Hb advisers would not listen. 

Then came what many call the Miracle. On March 17 
a combination of workingmen and intellectuals suc- 
ceeded in sending the Russian Government to the Land 
of No Return. The radicals are now at the helm. The 
very men who wrote " The Shield " are now in control 
of Russian affairs. As a result, many of the injustices 
bavc been removed, and many more will follow. It is 
now only a question of a little time, and full justice will 
be done to the Jews of Russia. 

HYMAN LEIVINB. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

The History of Tammany HalL By Gustarus Myers. Pub- 
»«hcd by Boni ft LiTcright, Inc., New York. Price, $2.50 net. 

Japan in World Politics. By K. K. Kawakami. Published by 
"»e Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $1.50. 
^Ulosophy and The Social Problem. By Will Durant, Ph.D. 
i'nblishedby The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $1.50. 

PtW», War, and Policy. By Gilbert Murray. Published by 
ttOQghton Mifflin Company, New York. Price, $1.25 net 

Jean Janres. (Socialist and Humanitarian). By Margaret 
Peace. Published by B. W. Huebsch, New York. Price, $1.00. 

Mankind. (Racial Values and the Racial Prospect) By Seth 
hr nomphrey. Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York, rtice, $1.50 net 

Beyond. By John Galsworthy. Published by Charles Scrib- 
*«•• Sons. New York. Price, $1.50 net 

Women as Munition Makers. (A study of conditions is 
ondffeport. Conn.) Munition Workers in England and Prance. 
By Hmietu R. Walter. Published by The New York Russell 
J»«e Fottodation. Price, 75c net 

Nature's Invisible Forces. By Thos. H. Ellis, St Louis, Ma 
^nce, $2.50. 

i!^ School Nurse. By Lina Rogers Struthers, R.N. Pub- 
•»*«> by a P. Putnam^i Sons, New York. Price, $1.75 net 



Financing the War 

By LOUIS F. POST 

THE four articles by Mr. Post 
dealing with this vitally important 
question which have appeared in 
The Public are available in a pamphlet 
published by the Joseph Fcls Interna- 
tional Commission. The value of wide 
distribution is obvious. 

5 cents per copy, postpaid 
Per dozen, 50 cents, postpaid 

The Public Ssrl^lsrSS::^ New York 



THREE SELF- EDUCATORS -^M 

HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT BOOKKEEPER 

A simple and concise method of praoUcal bookkeeidng— showlnf an 
entire set ot books based on actual transactions. How to take off 
a trial balanoe sbeet and finally dose and balance aoeounts. 
By J. T. BRIKRLY fl.ff postpaid 

SHORT CUTS IN FIGURES 

A new and complete compendium ot Short Cuts and Useful BuslnesB 
Information. By A. P. GOIXINS. Slmide. short ways of solvlnf 
all the problems of figures. Cloth, fl.ff postpaid. 

REAL ESTATE EDUCATOR 

New edition contains the Torrens System, U. 8. lands for boni»- 
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"It is a most encouraging sign of true patriotism," says the Kansas City 
Journal concerning this work, "that men and women everywhere are awake to the 
obligations resting upon them of contributing something more than mere money 
to the various departments of our military establishment. In the recent past it 
was considered enough when we supplied enlisted men with actual military 
necessities, leaving their moral and intellectual needs to take care of themselves. 
Never before in history has a nation risen so grandly as now to that solidarity of 
sentiment which gives every citizen a part in the great work that is to be done 
for humanity and civilization." 

The books which we have arranged to send to the libraries in the training camps and on 
the firing line, in sets to the value of either $10.00 or $5.00, will be selected from the 
following titles: 



Social Problems, by Henry George $1.00 

On Board the Good Ship Earth, by Herbert 

Quick : 1.25 

Thrift, by Bolton HaU 1.00 

Life of Joseph Fels, by Mary Fels 1.00 

The Taxation of Land Values, by Louis F. 

Post 1.25 

The Orthocratic State, by Bmest Crosby. . . 1.25 
Tbe Problem of the Unemployed, by H. F. 

Ring 1.00 



Social Serrice, by Louis F. Post % .75 

The Life of Henry George, by Henry George, 

Jr. 75 

Oratory, by John P. Altgeld 50 

The Enforcement of Law in Cities, by 
Brand Whitlock 50 

The Law of Human Progress, by Henry 
George (wh^i ready) 50 

Russia and the Russian People^ by L. G. 
Redmond-Howard 50 

These books we hare either published ourselyes. or buy in large quantities at special prices. We 
are therefore able, and are yerr glad, to send a $10.00 set upon receipt of a contribution of only 
$5.00, or a $5.00 set upon receipt of only $2.50. We wUl send either of these parcels of books to 
anyone in the army or navy, or, if the donor has no brother, son or friend in the forces, his parc^ 

will be despatched to the libraries in the camps 
and at the front. 

If desired, the name and address of the con- 
. ^ ,. tributor will be inscribed in each book on the 

Camp Ubrary Fmd OwilrlUutleii bookplate reproduced aboye 

Thi Public, 

122 Bast 87th Street, 

New York. maaa 

I am enclosing ^-^ for the ♦^g:55 Bet 
of books which you will send to the Libraries 
in the Training Camps and at tbe Front, or 
to the indiyidual soldier or sailor whose 
name is stated on the margin. 
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An Important Announcement 

IN the most difficult year in the history of publishing, The 
PuBuc has taken on new life, has carried contributions 
from some of the best known men in the country and 
has forged ahead in circulation and influence. 

It is now necessary to print several thousand more copies 
per week than were required on January 1, and by December 
31st the circulation will, we fed confident, show another 
strong advance. 

From the first issue of December, The Pxjblic will be enlarged one-third; that is, it 
will have thirty-two pages instead of twenty-four, and from January 1 the subscription rate 
will be advanced to $2.00 per year. This will put it on a better business basis. Every cent 
of the increased subscription revenue will be used for further development. 

One dollar a year has always been too low a price for this sort of a publication. In the 
last two years costs of production have in every detail advanced, as every reader knows. 

The important point in connection with this inevitable increase in price is to see that 
it does not impede the upward march of circulation. The editors and everyone back of 
Thb Pubuc are supremely interested in its reaching a larger and larger number of readers. 

In tiie two and a half months that are before us and the increased rate, new readers 
must be enlisted in battalions. 

The coupon will enable you to extend your own subscription a year from its expiration 
date at the present rate of $1, and to send Thb Public to two friends for a whole year for 
an additional $1. 
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"How Do You D< 
Mr. RUey?" 

"Onct when I was ist a little girl — only four ye 
— ^mother and I were down town and I saw you ] 
away. I broke awav from mother^ ran up to y< 
said, *How do you do, Mr. Riley f I shall never 
the wonderful smile on your face when you tum( 
saw me, a tiny little tot. You bowed and spoke 
as though I were a cj^ueen, and when I told you ] 
'most all of your child rhymes and enjoyed ther 
much, you were as pleased as if some man-of-lettc 
complimented you. That, Mr. Riley, is one of 
my finest memories." 

So wrote a grown-up little girl to James Whit- 
comb Riley. 

Are you giving your children the precious mem- 
ories of the beautiful poems? Will your children 
be able to say — "My mother read me Riley when 
I was a child — and 'The Raggedy Man' and 
'Little Orphant Annie' have rejoiced and com- 
forted me all the days of my life." 

JAMES WHITCQMB RILEY 

has passed on — and the grown-up world mourns. In the 
hearts of the little children is a void that cannot be filled 
— ^but that can be forp;otten by the reading and re-reading 
of these simple and childlike poems. 

No more does Uncle Sam's postman stagger under the we 
10,000 letters — the tribute of the children of the world to thcii 
Sidnejr (James Whitcomb Riley) on his birthday. Riley has pai 
but his work lives. You can read it to your children — and 
their lives and yours for all time. 

Those of us who have missed things in chUdhood — missed learning to ride or to swim-^eel that there is a 
lack that can never be made up. Even more is this so with things of the spirit. The child whose imagination 
has been enriched by the beauty and charm of Riley, carries a treasure to ola age — a treasure hard to get later on. 

From the little girl who said she felt all alone without him to the President of the United States, who 
pays him tribute, Riley is in all hearts — big and little. 

HIS HEIRS DESIRE ONLY A SMALL ROYALTY 

The Hdn of James Whitcomb Riley came to us. as the xmb- and beautifiil iilustratioiui by Howard Chandler Christy and 

Ushers of Mark Twain, and said that they would be glad to Ethel Franklin Betta— aome in full color— «»ne in two colon, 

reduce their royalty so that we could place the works of James and some in black and wlute. 

Whitcomb Riley in the homes of aU those who loved him. So The limited edition of Riley's complete works sold from lias 

we aw able to make this complete set of aU Rilejr's works- to I17SO a set. Yet you can have your set for less than one- 

gmtaming over looo Utiesand a biograpWcal sk^ of fifth the lowest price made before. 

Riley-at a very low price-for the present-a price we ^^ ^ ,Z ^i .u^ pn.^ v^^ .^a ♦».. ^ 
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Frederic €, Hoice 



the High Cost of Living 
a War Product? 



Frederic C. Howe in his new book, " The 
High Cost of Living," says " No." To be 
sure, the war hastened tendencies. It aggra- 
vated conditions. It gave opportunities for 
speculation and extortion. But the cost of 
Hving was rising rapidly before the war, 
and it will continue to rise when the war 
is over unless radical steps are taken to 
prevent it. 

In "The High Cost of Living," Mr. 
Howe aims to present the root causes of 
the constant shrinkage in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. And he applies his 
examination of the problem to practical 
questions. 

Contents: Agrlcaltaral Possibilittes and Problems 
Gambling in Wheat 
Tbe Pacien and the Cattlemen 
Cold Storage and Food Speculation 
The Middlemen and Distributers 
Tbe Transportation Embargo 
Why There Is Not More Food 
Food Control in Germany 
The Embargo on Farming 
Land for tbe Landless 
Exploiting the Woold-be Farmer 
The Tenant Farmer 
The Farmer and the Banker 

This book's value will increase daily as the 
pressure of the high cost of living forces the 
people to consider the problem, and the politi- 
cians to flounder helplessly in their explanations 
of it 

Price $1.50, postpaid. 
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What Women Are Doing In Other Lands 
The women of ENGLAND. FRANCE. RUSSIA, are do- 
ing wonderful work theee days. We are living in a great 
hour. Perhaps we are so near we do not realise the 
greatness of this hour. We will be stirred to know what 
other women are doing. Come and bring pour friemdo to 
thU PuhUo Meeting, 
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Editorial 



The allied world is dejected by the disaster to 
the Italian armies. Half of this discouragement 
derives from the memory of Serbia and Ru- 
mania. We look with apprehension upon these 
heavy blows of massed German troops delivered 
against industrially inadequate nations, for no 
one can be sure where they will end. But this 
case is in no way comparable to the former Ger- 
man successes. For success is the destruction of 
the enemy's army organization, and the Italian 
army has by no means gone to pieces. If the 
line fails to hold on the Tagliamento, the next 
step will reach comparative security. The loss 
of men and guns is more serious, apart from sen- 
timent, than loss of ground. Meanwhile, the 
really significant factors in the situation are being 
eclipsed by the drama on the Isonzo. 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

The war has provided its quota of surprises. 
Unless there is a failure of all the signs by which 
political interpretation becomes possible, one 
more surprise will come from Italy. The defeat 
in all probability spares Italy the throes of revo- 
lution ; and it is a cheap price to pay. Every step 
taken by the Germans on Italian territory is a step 
toward that achievement of unity in the nation 
which had become the despair of Italian states- 
manship, and with it a purification of national 
policy that will make Italy a true ally of the west- 
em democracies. To understand Italy is to grasp 
a political psychology in which extremes contest 
the field, and make of every question a struggle 
of complex setting and incalculable consequences. 
For the years immediately before the war, her 
political life was dominated by the arch-trickster 
Giolitti, and its tone and intent established and 
expressed in the Libyan adventure. The Italian 
aspiration was to become the Great Power of the 
Mediterranean accordirig to the most approved 
model in IVeltpoKHk. German influence was di- 



rect and powerful, penetrating every sphere of 
the nation's life. At the same time, some of the 
most vitally democratic forces in the world were 
consolidating in opposition. This normal politi- 
cal division did not maintain itself when the 
question of entering the war arose. Neutralists 
and interventionists were to be found in both 
camps. Although Italy had long been a restless 
and discontented partner in the Triple Alliance, 
her whole diplomatic center of gravity had to be 
shifted and brought into working relations with 
the West. And the West was suspicious of her 
intentions. Without doubt there is a body of 
opinion in Italy that favored intervention solely 
to free the world from kaiserism. But it could 
not hold itself free from the sentiment evoked by 
the possibility of recovering the lost provinces. 
Irredentism is anything but a simple doctrine. At 
one extreme, it is the most thoroughgoing ideal- 
ism; at the other, it is unadulterated Prussian- 
ism. Sooner or later, these elements had to sort 
themselves. As the military machine became 
more effective, control centered in the group 
known as " Nationalists," frankly contemptuous 
of democracy, with an eye upon the displaced 
landlordism which Italians had enjoyed in Dal- 
matia, pledged to particularist ambitions in 
Africa and the Near East, screened as every- 
where by the phrases and paraphernalia of pa- 
triotism. The people, as everywhere, carried the 
burden, censored and sullen. Genuine sympathy 
and support has never been given by the western 
democracies for the best of reasons. 



Then came the Russian revolution and Amer- 
ica's entrance into the war, and the moral trans- 
formation of the whole allied cause. The smoth- 
ered Italian democracy began to emerge^ but 
could not array itself oiVjany Qtthe lines of po- 
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litical cleavage. At the Reform-Socialist conven- 
tion of the first week in July, the discussion of 
policy was marked by tumult and counter-tumult 
The conquest of Dalmatia was inconsistent with 
the new Jugoslavia that had been projected in the 
Compact of Corfu, and had become clearly a part 
of the allied intention. In subsequent months, 
democratic feeling consolidated itself in these 
terms. And the intolerable hardships which the 
proletariat was forced to suffer gave the situa- 
tion a dangerous tension. But meanwhile the 
vision of conquest was broadened by one gain 
after another. Trieste seemed a certainty and 
Laibach a probability. Was nationalist ambition 
to be repudiated at the moment of achievement? 
Grip the people and force the thing to a conclu- 
sion. Suppress dangerous propaganda, make the 
proletariat work and fight and endure. Then 
came the battle of last week. The Italian army 
has been accused of cowardice. It is not coward- 
ice, it is lack of a sufficient motive to bear the 
shock. The German army is not cowardly, and 
it will give way one day in the same manner and 
for the same reason. The imperialist dream of 
Italy is dead. Nationalist ambition expired on 
the banks of the Isonzo. From now on, the fight 
is against the universal menace, and from it Italy 
will emerge purified, victorious and great 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A sign of the times is to be seen m the inclu- 
sion of Mr. T. A. Crerar in the new Union Cab- 
inet of Canada. Mr. Crerar as president of the 
United Grain Growers of Canada, and leader of 
the organized farmers, has had much to do with 
giving a broader outlook to the people of that 
part of the country. For to him and to a few 
kindred spirits is due the fact that the farmers 
of western Canada have adopted the liberal pol- 
icy of free trade, the taxation of land values, and 
the curbing of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 
To make Mr. Crerar Minister of Agriculture, 
therefore, is much as though A. C. Townley of 
the Nonpartisan League were to be made Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in this country. The Cana- 
dian grain growers, unlike their American breth- 
ren, never have permitted themselves to be con- 
sidered a silent partner in an industrial system in 
which they held the bag. High tariff profits for 
manufacturers, in order that factory employees 
might pay good prices to farmers, never appealed 
to the settlers of western Canada. They had seen 



the trick turned at the expense of the farmers of 
the United States. They sold in the world's 
market, and they proposed to buy in the world's 
market And, moreover, they early saw the folly 
of taxing their own industry for the relief of the 
land speculators, and demanded the taxation of 
land i^ues. It is enheartening to see this politi- 
cal recognition of the progressive farmers of 
western Canada, 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Free traders must be prepared for a drive by 
protectionists. The petty, irritating and inde- 
fensible clauses of the new revenue law make 
easy the spread of false doctrine. All who use 
the mails, patrons of theaters, commuters and 
other railroad travelers, senders of telephone and 
telegraph messages, shippers by freight and ex- 
press, insurance policy holders and others com- 
pelled by the law to add a tax to payment for 
these services, constitute a promising field for 
tariff arguments. Official protectionist organs 
are saying that these taxes are due to " free 
trade," and that the way to get rid of them is to 
substitute import duties which "the foreigner 
will pay." They are not scrupling to take advan- 
tage of an opportunity for more or less success- 
ful misrepresentation. This opportunity would 
not exist but for the folly of Congress in refus- 
ing to levy heavier taxes on unearned wealth, or 
to impose a tax on land values. 

* ♦ 4t 

It would be difficult to fully appreciate the 
feelings of the Spanish sailor who quit his ship 
in the port of New Orleans and found refuge 
under the Seamen's Act. For when the Spanish 
captain appealed through the Spanish Consul to 
the American authorities to seize the man and 
return him in irons to the ship, as had been the 
custom time out of mind, the request not only 
was denied but the captain was held under 
$1,000 bail. It is only thus that we can appre- 
ciate the fact that it is less than two years since 
seamen were bound to their ship like the serf 
to the soil; and that even now the sailors of 
other nations are still bound till they enter an 
American port The provision written into the 
shipping papers by the vessel owners that the 
sailor must return to the port from which he 
shipped, and that gave the captain the right to 
call upon the authorities of any country to seize 
a deserter and send him back to the ^m ^irons 
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opened the way to untold tyrannies, and filled 
seafaring life with such cruelties and hardships 
that all who could left it. But when the La Fol- 
Ictte Seamen's Act gave the American seaman, 
and not only the American seaman but the sea- 
men of other nations entering the ports of the 
United States, the right to quit the ship as any 
other workman may quit his job, the sailor was 
able for the first time to walk upright and look 
his employer in the face as a man. If the 
Spanish captain wishes to take his crew back to 
Spain he can do so by the very simple expedient 
of treating the men as well as American ships 
treat them. In other words, the Seamen's Act, 
by enabling foreign sailors to ship from Amer- 
ican ports in spite of contracts signed in foreign 
ports, tends to raise the standard of wages and 
living among all sailors to the level of this coim- 
try. 

The Crisis in War Policy 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that the 
pacifist movement in this country would be en- 
tirely negligible were it not for the partial sup- 
port of men and women who are not pacifists at 
all on the issue of whether or not this country 
should throw all its strength into the world 
struggle on the side of the Allies. They are 
men and women who were slow in seeing that 
hope for peace and democracy lies in the Presi- 
dent's policy, but who do see it now, and who 
are only waiting for an assurance that his policy 
is to prevail before giving the Government their 
whole-hearted support. They belong with the 
President, not against him. The Public be- 
lieves that they are sincere enough, important 
enough, and numerous enough to make their fur- 
ther conversion decidedly worth while. Said 
Mr. Herbert S. Bigelow of Cincinnati in a state- 
ment to the New York Evening Post two days 
after the outrage upon him : 

"To suppress peace talk is to prevent that 
balancing of extreme views which should sup- 
port the Government in some moderate middle 
position. However, the Government may take 
a different view. It may think it is able to cope 
with the extremists on one side without the help 
from the extremists of the other side. If the 
Government thinks so and says so, then for the 
sake of teamwork in war, peace advocates should 
await a more opportune time for their propa- 
ganda." 
Let the Government say so, in Mr. Bigelow's 



phrase. Let us have a ringing and unmistakable 
assurance that we are not fighting to vindicate 
a national pride that is identical with mere pug- 
nacity plus the financial and commercial inter- 
ests of our great corporations. The people know 
that the country's great capitalists have ex- 
hausted the American field of exploitation, and 
that before the war they were reaching out for 
natural resources in South America, Asia and 
Africa. The people know that there are very 
powerful financial and industrial interests in 
this country that hate the Russian revolution 
more ardently than they hate Germany, and who 
see as the chief benefit to be gained by this war 
a more commanding position in the world of 
international finance and trade. The people 
trust Mr. Wilson, but they do not trust many of 
the men in a position to influence public policy. 
And they are not sure that Mr. Wilson, alone 
and unaided, can resist the power of those who 
want an undemocratic peace, and who, in the 
meantime, are profiting from the war. The 
Public wishes that Mr. Wilson would talk 
directly and outspokenly to the American 
people — to those true Americans who are keep- 
ing alive the democratic tradition, and tell them 
that he understands the danger, realizes the 
power and the activity of those in this country 
who hate democracy. If he would do this he 
would generate an enthusiasm among the plain 
people — the workers and the producers — such as 
does not now exist. He would become irresisti- 
ble as the great world-leader of democracy. 
Until he gives such assurances as the people 
crave, many will continue to harbor misgivings, 
and to look kindly upon peace agitations not be- 
cause they want immediate peace, but because 
they feel the need of counteracting the extrem- 
ists in the militarist camp. If the tendency so 
apparent in the campaign should continue, Mr. 
Wilson may find himself deserted by many of 
the ver}' men who most thoroughly understand, 
appreciate and sympathize with his policy. They 
will desert him in the belief that only by opposi- 
tion can they create a public opinion that will 
permit him to carry through his plans. 

Those American pacifists who are worthy of re- 
spect and consideration have come a long distance 
since April 6. Mr. Wilson's Note to the Pope 
dispelled much of their misgiving and gave them 
the opportunity to modify their position. Is it 
not worth while to follog\ftj^%yi(^^^ further 
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Utterances that will assert even more clearly his 
mental and spiritual kinship with what is best in 
the American democracy? In France and Eng- 
landy as in America, it is becoming increasingly 
difficulty it will soon become impossible for 
statesmen who wish to maintain their leadership 
to ignore the issue that has arisen within the 
nations. Our leaders must frankly recognize the 
fact that, in Mr. Wilson's words, "the whole 
world now is witnessing a struggle between two 
ideals of government," and that "no settlement 
of the questions that lie on the surface can 
satisfy a situation which requires that the ques- 
tions which lie underneath and at the fotmda- 
tion should also be settled, and settled right/' 
Leadership in every Allied nation will pass into 
the hands of men who accept the spirit and sub- 
stance of the President's Note to the Pope, and 
the morale of the Allied nations during the next 
year or two will be maintained or wrecked ac- 
cording as Mr. Wilson succeeds or fails in get- 
ting his conception of the war and its purposes 
accepted by the Allied governments. He must 
begin by getting it accepted by the American 
people. 

It is too much to ask of human nature that 
American democrats read and re-read the Note 
to the Pope, hugging it to themselves for com- 
fort, and remain quiet and serene when in every 
issue of every newspaper they see signs that both 
the public and private life of the nation is being 
dominated by cheap nationalist pugnacity, cheap 
national pride, cheap meannesses and hatreds — 
cheap spread-eagle patriotism of the sort that in 
every age has played into the hands of monarchs 
or bankers with selfish ends to gain. 

The Public disagrees with those democrats 
who believe they can effect their purpose by 
going over to the camp of the extreme opponents 
of this war. It fears they will only make Mr. 
Wilson's task the harder, that by thus joining the 
issue they will force all to abandon the middle 
ground, and that the popular reaction against the 
extreme opposition will indiscriminately reject 
the good and the bad in their program. Mr. 
Wilson's difficulty would then be great indeed. 
But unless he rallies American liberals and 
radicals to his support, as he so easily can with a 
little frank speaking, there is real danger that he 
will find himself abandoned by too many of 
them at the momenl when he needs them the 
most. 



Where Statesmanship Has Failed 

Restlessness among American farmers has 
given a fresh start to the exodus into Canada. 
In a published interview the Denver representa- 
tive of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, W. A- 
Smith, states that that corporation has put 1,500 
American farmers upon western Canadian farms 
within the past year. That may not seem a large 
number, but it does not tell the whole story. The 
Canadian P^ific requires a pa3rment of $2,000 
from those whom it settles upon its " ready-made 
farms." The proportion of those actually set- 
tled to those eager to go may be judged from the 
fact that out of 800 applications from tenant 
farmers of Texas and New Mexico only twenty 
were classed as good prospects, and of these only 
three actually bought. 

In telling of the arguments used, Mr. Smith 
speaks as a salesman only. Yet if he were a 
propagandist of land value taxation, he could 
not put the case differently. In a published in- 
terview he said : 

Two of our best talking points are the state hail 
insurance and the land tax system. 

Instead of pajring high rates to private insurance 
companies, a direct tax is levied on the land in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta to pay oS all hail losses. In 
Alberta the rate is 2^4 mills. 

There is no tax on personal property in Alberta. The 
farmer is not penalized for getting more stock and 
farming machinery, or for improving his property. 
This means that the speculator, who is holding land 
out of use, is taxed so heavily that he cannot afford to 
hold his land idle. It does not bear any more heavily 
on the man who is using the land, because he is 
exempted from other taxes. 

Since the war has started there has been an addi- 
tional "wild land tax" levied, running up to a maxi- 
mum of $40 a section on wild land held out of any use. 
This tax law was on the law books years previously, 
but was not enforced before. 

It has been brought into use now to pay extra ex- 
penses caused by the war. But it does not interfere 
with the honest farmer who is using his land and not 
holding it for speculation. It lessens the tax on the 
real farmer by collecting the additional money from 
the speculator. 

Alberta is helping the working farmer in a 
way that American legislators are reluctant to 
follow. Little is done here to restrict land specu- 
lation, while other belligerent nations are devis- 
ing means to enable returning soldiers and other 
citizens to obtain homesteads without submission 
to extortion. It is not surprismg^^e^efore, that 
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so competent an observer as Immigration Com- 
missioner Frederic C. Howe should look for a 
reversal of the tide of emigration toward Eu- 
rope, once peace has been declared. 

This may not be the worst possible happening 
under existing circumstances, since it is not de- 
sirable that people should remain where they are 
denied the right to earn an independent living. 
But it is an indictment of American statesman- 
ship nevertheless. As long as there are in this 
country unused lands, opportunities to work and 
to acquire homes should be open to all. When- 
ever it is clear that this is not the case, then it is 
also clear that American statesmanship has failed 
in its most important duty. 

The exodus to Canada is an indication of such 
a failure. It would be well to remedy the matter 
before evidence becomes overwhelming. 

Slacker Acres Again 

Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, New York philanthro- 
pist, has written a letter to The Times urging a 
Federal survey of " all imoccupied lands all over 
the country, and a list of such as are suitable for 
planting." The suggestion is an excellent one, 
and the Department of Agriculture should have 
been about the task long ago. Of the total area 
of the country, only one-fourth was in improved 
farms in 1909. Only about one-half of our culti- 
vable area is under cultivation. In the State of 
New York only 37 per cent of the agricultural 
acreage is under cultivation, as Mr. Frederic C. 
Howe has pointed out in his new book on " The 
High Cost of Living." But Mr. Lewisohn's fur- 
ther suggestions will appeal only to those who arc 
prepared to adopt the German conception of gov- 
ernment He writes : 

The Government should next ascertain from the 
owners whether they would agree to use the lands 
or any part of them, and then take over temporarily 
the best parts of such unused ground and use it for 
the kind of planting that will give the best results. 
Should it be impossible to get the needed labor, on 
a volunteer or paid basis, prisoners might be used 
for part of the work. If all this fails to supply 
the needed help, then such available labor as is 
suitable might be conscripted the same as we do 
now for the army and navy. 

Could there be a stronger indictment of Amer- 
ican agriculture than Mr. Lewisohn has here un- 
wittingly drawn? Why should we be forced to 
go to our prisons and use compulsion to get men 



for the most ancient and honorable of all the call- 
ings, and this at a time when the products of the 
farm are in demand and selling for unprecedented 
prices? What is wrong with American farming 
that free men will not go in for it? Why do 
thousands of acres remain uncultivated within 
twenty-five miles of the largest and richest of 
American cities? Why do men face the hard- 
ships and privations of industrial employment, 
earning scarcely enough to buy food for their 
families, when uncultivated acres lie all about 
them? They are questions that have been an- 
swered time and again in unequivocal language 
by United States Government reports. Land 
lies idle because we have exalted the possessive 
over the creative impulse, because we have richly 
rewarded the man who held land out of use to sell 
at a profit and have penalized the man who culti- 
vated and improved his plot Owners of unused 
land refuse to part with it on terms that will per- 
mit the farmer to earn interest on his investment, 
because their taxes are so low that they can afford 
to hold it at a speculative price, and finally dis- 
pose of it at a great profit. Not only are taxes 
low on slacker acres; they are correspondingly 
high on acres that have been cultivated and im- 
proved to the benefit and salvation of society. 
And the man who both owns and tills his land 
cannot pay taxes and freight charges and still re- 
tain enough to pay him for his labor. State- 
owned railroads and terminals and publicly 
owned marketing facilities would improve the lot 
of the man already on the land. They would do 
nothing toward opening up unused land to those 
who are willing and able to cultivate it. For the 
speculative owner would merely increase the 
price at which he would sell sufficiently to absorb 
the new advantages, and then sit back to wait 
until the ever-growing human need for products 
of the soil brought him a buyer. 

Mr. Carl Vrooman, assistant secretary of agri- 
cultiu-e, has already urged that idle land be 
brought into use through the operation of a sur- 
tax. This is only half the remedy. Taxes must 
also be removed from improvements, from the 
products of industry and enterprise. And the 
same remedy must be applied to land within the 
cities, so that landlords could not stand between 
urban populations and the benefits that would 
flow from an agriculture that had thus been 
emancipated from the paralyzing control of 
speculators and monopol^J^^^ ^ganized farmers 
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and organized wage earners are fast coming to 
realization that they are common sufferers from 
our system of land tenure. In California an- 
otl.cr strong coalition of farmer and wage earner 
has just been formed imder the name of the Cali- 
fornia Union of Producers and Consumers. Mr. 
Paul Scharrenberg, secretary-treasurer of the 
State Federation of Labor and a member of the 
State Immigration and Housing Commission, is 
secretary of the new organization. In an edi- 
torial in the Coast Seamen's Journal, of which he 
is editor, Mr. Scharrenberg points out that the 
new organization can serve both farmers and 
wage earners by working for " reform of taxa- 
tion, exempting improvements from taxation and 
placing more of the tax burden upon privilege 
and big interests," and for " land for the land- 
less ; government aid and encouragement in open- 
ing land to any person able and willing to culti- 
vate it; this to include taking land from specu- 
lators and the reclamation of uncultivated land." 
Mr. Scharrenberg is one of the best executive 
officers serving state federations of labor in the 
country. And he is also the most ardent cham- 
pion, among labor men, of the taxation of land 
values as a remedy for our economic ills and the 
best means of achieving economic freedom. 

Commendatory Condemnation 

A law as well as an individual may be com- 
mended for the enemies it has made. The new 
revenue law deserves that distinction. With all 
its faults it has the merit of being distasteful to 
the American Protective Tariff League. Con- 
gress having refused to increase the predatory 
profits of tariff barons, the organ of the League, 
The American Economist, complains that " only 
Americans will pay " the expenses of the Amer- 
ican Government in conducting the war. 

The American Economist's statement is sub- 
stantially correct. It might have added that 
while Americans will pay all the expenses under 
the revenue act, they would have been called 
upon to pay very much more had Congress taken 
the advice of the American Protective Tariff 
League and imposed a number of new import 
duties. 

" Hundreds of millions of dollars might easily 
be added to the revenues by an all-around in- 
crease of tariff duties," says The American 
Economist. Undoubtedly. But when the tariff 



organ asserts that Americans would not have had 
to pay this increase, it states an absurdity. Amer- 
ican consumers of the taxed articles would have 
been forced to pay prices increased to the extent 
of the tariff with a profit added. That the for- 
eigner pays the tax is a fallacy which few pro- 
tectionist politicians still have the hardihood to 
suggest to intelligent people. Moreover, if it 
were a truth, it would condemn rather than com- 
mend the suggestion with those who realize the 
dishonesty of a system which would put on for- 
eigners the burden of supporting a government 
not their own. As it is, the statement is clearly 
intended to deceive Americans into increasing 
the predatory power of certain interests. The 
protectionist case must be desperate indeed when 
the official organ of its high priests can do no 
better than reiterate a claim long worn out- 
There have been some rather shabby arguments 
advanced in behalf of the new revenue law. But 
none of these so affront popular intelligence as 
this protectionist criticism. It is the kind of con- 
demnation which commends the object at which 
it is aimed. 

Testing Economic Theories 

The present venture of the Government into 
the commercial field is likely to result in disap- 
pointments for the dogmatist, as well as sur- 
prises for the doctrinaire ; but to the extent that 
the social and economic problems are broug^ht 
nearer to the point of solution these results will 
be welcomed. Social experiments are necessarily 
slow, not only because of man's natural conser- 
vatism, but because of the difficulty of isolating 
a principle from conflicting forces and circum- 
stances. Hence, in times of peace much discus- 
sion must precede each venture, and the result be 
many times repeated before doubters are ccm- 
vinced; but in time of war the necessity for im- 
mediate action compresses within a brief space 
of time thoughts and actions that otherwise might 
have required years. 

The Government, in order to concentrate all 
its forces upon the war in the shortest possible 
time has entered into or assumed control over 
industrial activities that heretofore have been 
left to private direction. The authority granted 
by Congress to commandeer all industries neces- 
sary for the successful prosecution of tfie war has 
led to close supervision of railroads, and to fixing 
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the price of coal, copper, steel, wheat, and some 
other staples. It is safe to assume that to the 
degree that these preliminary regulations fail of 
their purpose the control of the Government over 
business will be extended. Should the limitation 
of the price of coal, for instance, lead to a de- 
creased output the mines themselves will be taken 
in charge, and operated for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. The same will be true of railroads, steel 
plants, shipyards, and all industries that con- 
tribute directly to war strength. 

It should, therefore, be possible for students of 
affairs to draw from these governmental activities 
valuable deductions. They should be able to de- 
termine to some degree how much truth there is 
m the Socialist's contention that all industry 
should be conducted by government; and how 
much in the individualist's claim that it should 
remain on a voluntary basis. To the extent that 
the various exponents of economic theories are 
sincere, and capable of considering questions on 
their merits, valuable lessons may be drawn f ronx 
present conditions. As these essays of the Gov- 
ernment into the commercial field may not be of 
long duration there should be the keener observa- 
tion of their effect. 

Is the Individualist right in advocating volun- 
tary cooperation in all things? Is the Socialist 
economically sound in holding that the govern- 
ment should engage in general production? Or 
is there truth in the position of the Singletaxer 
who recognizes the necessity of government con- 
trol of certain activities, and private initiative in 
others? 

• Manifestly there is a difference between busi- 
nesses subject to competition, and those that are 
not. The grocer, for instance, conducts a busi- 
ness into which all who wish may enter without 
let or hindrance. The street-car corporation, 
however, has an exclusive right to operate on 
certain streets, and to a degree is free from out- 
side interference. In the first instance, the com- 
petition of grocerymen drives out the unfit, and 
secures for the public the best service at the least 
cost. Any person who knows a better way of 
handling groceries is free to try it, and if it be an 
improvement the other grocers will have to adopt 
it or go out of business. The street-car corpora- 
tion, however, may be in charge of competent or 
mcompetent men; and its service may be good or 
bad without interference from its patrons. There 
being no other corporation to offer competi- 



tion it can within wide limitations do as it pleases 
Hence, the deduction that businesses or indus- 
trial activities that are from their nature subject 
to competition may safely be left to private con- 
trol; while activities that are by nature monop- 
olies should be controlled by the community. 
Merchandising and manufacturing may be dupli- 
cated and multiplied indefinitely, and any abuse 
of those in the field by rendering poor service or 
charging excessive prices will attract capital 
seeking investment till the new competition cor- 
rects the evil. Public utilities, however, such as 
street cars, railroads, waterworks, gas, elec- 
tricity, telephones and other industries that arc 
commonly found operating under franchises, 
cannot be duplicated or multiplied indefinitely 
because of physical limitation. A dozen com- 
panies might operate wagons in a street, but 
only one can, without obstructing the highway, 
lay car tracks. The difference between competi- 
tive and non-competitive business has long been 
recognized by government in the maximum rates 
permitted franchise monopolies. And it is ap- 
parent that still further restriction should be 
placed upon these enterprises, even to the extent 
of ownership and operation. 

This separation of commercial activities along 
the line that divides industries that all citizens 
may freely enter, from industries that may be 
entered by only a few, rests upon the principle 
that all men have an equal right of access to 
the bounties of nature, and to the possession of 
fruits of their own labor. Since all men have 
as much right to operate the street cars as to rim 
groceries, and since, because of physical limita- 
tions, only a few can do so, justice requires 
either that the few who are granted the exclusive 
privilege should pay to those excluded what the 
privilege is worth, or that the service should be 
performed directly by the community for the 
benefit of all. The same principle governs the 
ownership and use of real estate. Any number 
of men can build houses or make other things 
produced by human labor, but only a few can 
occupy the land in the central part of the city. 
Simple equity, therefore, requires that persons to 
whom the law gives exclusive possession of land 
should pay to those excluded what that posses- 
sion is worth. 

These basic principles tmderlie the rules man 
has made in his attempts to conform humaii oqih 
duct to nature's laws. Failure is attrSxtted by 
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one school of economics to too much competi- 
tion, and by another school to too little competi- 
tion. Neitfier will be satisfied except by actual 
demonstration. Hence, the importance of close 
observance and dispassionate analysis of the 
Government's essays into the commercial field, in 
order to determine as far as possible the policy 
that should be pursued in time of peace. The 
greater efficiency of railroads under Government 
control lends weight to the argument for public 
ownership of roads. Ventures in price-fixing 
and the supervision of competitive businesses 
have not gone far enough to warrant conclu- 
sions. Should it be found necessary in marshal- 
ing the forces of war for the Govemmait to 
take over the shipyards, steel mills, and similar 
enterprises, the results should go far toward 
making known the truth. 
Care must be taken, however, in appraising 



the value of these experiments to make sure of 
all the factors in the problem. In the steel busi- 
ness, for instance, the law of competition cannot 
operate if private individuals or corporations 
own the coal and ore lands. Should the action 
of the Government in taking over both mills and 
mines result in cheaper steel, it will be impos- 
sible, without further experiment, to say how 
much of the gain, if any, is due to operating the 
mill, which by nature is competitive, and how 
much is due to operating the mine, which is a 
natural monopoly. 

These experiments in price fixing, cooperative 
buying, and government management of com- 
mercial enterprises may serve as a test of econ- 
omic principles if they are dispassionately ob- 
served, not as a vindication of this or that school 
or party, but to determine the natural laws of 
human association. 



The Balkan Situation 

By David Starr Jordan 



The woes of repressed nationalities spring 
mainly from wars of conquest. Every war has 
left an aftermath of oppression and injustice. 
Unrest is usually the result of some past effort 
to bring order by force. Political wrongs can 
be remedied in one of two ways, either by resti- 
tution or by conciliation. The one looks back- 
ward to causes, the other forward to effects. 
The first is not always possible, the second is 
not customary. But one or both are necessary 
to permanent peace. If old wounds cannot be 
healed, they may be forgotten in new tolerance 
and justice. 

The " grim, raw races " of the Balkans have 
suffered from every conceivable wrong. Slaves 
to the Turk, " small change of the Czar," objects 
of intrigue by Austria, Russia and Germany, 
merciless towards one another, mismanaged and 
misunderstood by the Great Powers, their af- 
fairs are today in the most hopeless tangle. The 
only final way out is through federation, and yet 
every tendency toward federation is opposed by 
a multitude of conflicting interests. 

Federation would settle race problems at one 
stroke by removing all questions of subjugation 
and domination. If all races came to have an 
equal itake in the common government, questions 



of nationality, language and religion would cease 
to be of first importance and would pass into 
the background as in Switzerland and the United 
States. With the inextricable tangle of races in 
Macedonia and Thrace, no right of nationality, 
except equal right, can be made to apply. 

The people of the United States are hoping for 
justice in Europe — for antagonists as well as for 
friends. On no other terms can our war have 
even an appearance of justification. And among 
the other states in question, some thought must 
be given to Bulgaria and her claims. Her Czar, 
foxy, audacious and avaricious, need not detain 
us. The days of his djmasty are numbered ; as 
the first of the " House of Coburg " he may 
well be the last. The death of his fine-spirited 
Queen, Eleanor, removes his chief hold on the 
people's affection. 

Moreover, Bulgaria has been by no means sin- 
less. Her statesmen admit having committed 
every diplomatic blunder they found possible. 
But the Bulgarians themselves are not diplomats. 
They are a sturdy, earnest, self-reliant race, bet- 
ter educated than their neighbors, owning their 
own farms, having the making of a noble na- 
tion, if once old chains can be cast off. 

The first Balkan war was ended with the 
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Treaty of London (1912), the ill-considered pro- 
visions of which made a second war at once in- 
evitable- This came within a fortnight and led 
shortly after to the Treaty of Bucharest, in which 
Serbia, Roumania, Greece and Turkey united to 
skin Bulgaria alive. By this means was created 
on every side of Bulgaria a new " Alsace-Lor- 
raine," a new " wound in the flanks " of Balkan 
freedom. 

Because Great Britain had made no public pro- 
tests against that treaty and no active remon- 
strance came from Russia, Bulgaria lost heart. 
Later with Germany still busy, financially and 
otherwise, in Sofia, "creating public opinion in 
her own inimitable way," Czar Fredinand was 
able to bring his country into the Great War on 
the side of the Central Powers, which had prom- 
ised restoration of the disputed territories. 
Meanwhile, it must be noted, that practically all 
news in Bulgaria was coming through the Vienna 
censor, who reported continuous German victo- 
ries by land and sea, " the ridiculous British 
Navy " receiving special notice. 

Of the disputed districts, the Dobrudja, com- 
prising meadows of the lower Danube, with the 
city of Silistria, and inhabited almost exclusively 
by Bulgarians, had been seized by Roumania 
during the second Balkan War and had been as- 
signed to her by the Treaty of Bucharest. At 
once all persons not holding land titles which 
conformed to Rotunanian law were summarily 
evicted. There were, in the spring of 1914, over 
100,000 Bulgarian refugees with nothing but 
what they could carry on their backs — 60,000 in 
the city of Burgas alone. Roumania's avowed 
claims to this territory were twofold: First, by 
remaining neutral during the war against Tur- 
key, in which all the other states concerned had 
gained territory, while she received nothing, she 
was therefore entitled to compensation. And, 
second, it was necessary to humble Bulgaria, said 
to be ambitious to become the Prussia of the 
Balkans. But if we recognize rights of persons 
or property, these claims must be disallowed and 
the Dobrudja returned to Bulgaria. 

Macedonia had, until the evictions following 
the Treaty of Bucharest, a highly mixed popula- 
tion, more than half Bulgarian, with many thou- 
sands of Greeks, Turks and Serbians, some Rou- 
manians, and the odds and ends of the seafaring 
nations. The seaports were largely occupied by 



Greeks, though Salonica, the chief town, had an 
extensive population of Spanish Jews, refugees 
from ancient persecutions in Barcelona. If we 
accept the principle that race characters are to 
determine alliance, then the greater part of 
Macedonia, having been occupied by Bulgarians, 
should be returned to Bulgaria. But Macedonia 
is a historic district of indefinite boundaries, 
shading oflf into Thrace on the east and Thessaly 
on the west. Among its peoples no sharp racial 
lines can be established. However, the predom- 
inance of Bulgarian elements is a matter of plain 
observation, though Serbian and Greek statistics 
deny it. 

In these regions *' race " is determined mainly 
by language. The people of northern Thessaly, 
largely Bulgarian in stock, speak the Greek lan- 
guage, and are therefore rightly counted as 
Greeks. After the Treaty of Bucharest, Greece 
took possession of the seashore of Macedonia, 
including Salonica. This town was soon ruined 
by the loss of the trade of the hinterland as- 
signed to other nations, by overtaxation and by 
military severity. Bulgarians and Turks were 
driven out; about 40,000 Jews came to New 
York, and the place of all was taken by some 
300,000 refugee Greeks, driven by Albanians and 
Turks from Turkey in Europe. These Alban- 
ians had been evicted by Serbia from the Novi- 
bazar. In May, 19 14, there were over a million 
refugees in the Balkans, wandering with what 
they could carry on their backs, and living 
in tents, sheds and freight cars, on govern- 
ment allowances averaging four cents a day 
each. 

The Aegean shore of Macedonia, Venizelos, 
then Premier, did not wish Greece to take. " It 
has no backbone," he said. But the German 
Kaiser interfered at Bucharest, and insisted that 
Kavalla, the only seaport of any value to Bul- 
garia, should go as " a present to his sister," the 
Queen of Greece. According to the current pro- 
cedure the Bulgarians were banished from the 
coast east of the Struma. Meanwhile the Turks 
had crossed the " Enos-Midia line " to which the 
Powers had limited them, and recaptured Adrian- 
ople. 

In seeking an ideal settlement the best plan 
may be " Macedonia for the Macedonians," as 
an independent state. But a full adjustment of 
the whole Balkan problem can come only with 
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equality before the law, a custom's union and 
some degree of federation. 

Meanwhile let us not forget the strong ties 
binding the Bulgarian people to the United 
States. Their scholars are very largely products 
of the American Robert College at Constanti- 
nople. The Rector of the University of Sofia, 
Dr. Stephen Kyroflf, is a graduate of Robert Col- 
lege. The leading poet of Bulgaria, the accom- 
plished Stoyan Vatralsky, is a Harvard man; 
other Bulgarians of prominence owe their educa- 
tion to Princeton and Yale. The influence of 



Robert College for democracy and enlighten- 
ment permeates the whole country. Queen 
Eleanor once said to me : " Robert College is the 
very heart of Bulgaria." 

The United States has no grievance against 
Bulgaria. The thinking men of the Balkan re- 
gions generally feel the deepest gratitude for 
American Mission Schools. It is therefore to be 
hoped that we may not declare war against Bul- 
garia. Serbia is entitled to her just rights, but 
there are no rights which date from the ill- 
starred Treaty of Bucharest. 



The Elemental Art 

By Efrem Zlmbalist 



Although music is, without doubt, tfie popular 
art, and its dominance is increasing rather than 
diminishing, its appeal is of many gradations. 
For the average person who " likes music " that 
art seems to have very little bearing on the 
weighty aspects of life. He knows it as an ac- 
companiment of restaurant food, dancing, or 
as an accelerator of thrills at the movies. It 
spices the physical pleasures and holds the func- 
tion of sauce to meat. Of itself it means little. 
Literature and painting may be to him an ex- 
pression of definite feeling, familiar emotion, 
or an embodiment of things he knows or has 
seen. Music holds no such definite position. 

There is also a large class of " music lovers " 
who believe themselves on an intellectually 
higher musical plane than this average person. 
They revel in what may be termed the imitative 
side of music. For them, the imitations of well- 
known scenes or familiar sounds — ^those count- 
less "murmuring brooks," "rippling waves" 
and " chapel bells," which are daily invoked on 
pianos in thousands of homes — ^represent the 
best that music is capable of. These people 
sometimes reach to an appreciation of the 
imitative side of many great composers: when 
indeed they feel they have struck the very rock- 
bottom of music. In reality, if analyzed, music 
to them is not an independent art at all. It is 
little more than a medium for the visualization 
of a picture. By hearing the imitation brook, 
waves or bells, they are enabled to form a 
mental picture based on familiar brooks, waves 
or bells. And in time this process of trans- 
lating music into images becomes the only way 



to gauge the merit of any music they may hear. 
If they are enabled successfully to visualize a 
piece of music they "understand it." Even 
among people of more advanced musical 
knowledge this tendency is general. 

It is only to the comparatively few who have 
labored long and assiduously at it that music 
stands as the unique, independent, and satisfying 
expression of the human soul. Its relation to 
life, though not so apparent as with the other 
arts, is far deeper and more fundamental, for 
whereas in those other arts the feeling or emo- 
tion is evoked with the aid of memory, reason, 
imagination, music is the emotion. Further- 
more, its subject matter is the vast ocean of 
elemental feelings, hardly definable but in all 
truth the basic motives actuating our lives. 
What music expresses — I mean, of course, the 
best music of the great masters — ^may be de- 
noted by the words love, sorrow, joy, aspiration, 
but it invariably loses by definition. It makes 
audible the vague stirrings of the soul, but only 
to him who tmderstands its own speech ; for any 
translation into familiar terms robs it of its 
reason to be, the art that appears where words 
fail. 

There is something in the nature of sound 
which differentiates it from other modes of 
communication, an element of directness and 
immediacy. Probably long before the evolution 
of language, commtmication between members 
of the higher species of animals, apart from 
suggestive action as in the herd, was limited to 
the call or cry and the song of birds. The 
meaning of both cry and long is that they give 
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intimation of states of feeling. This deep 
elemental character of sound expression has 
been maintained in the evolution of music. 
Other arts depend upon a machinery to mediate 
between person and person, and the emotional 
value given to this machinery had to come into 
being through long association. Persons, things, 
incidents must have their feeling values put into 
them before they can serve as means of emo- 
tional communication. It is different with 
musical sounds. There is something of the pro- 
fimdity of life itself even in the most elaborately 
formalized music. 



It is this character which makes music the 
great democratic art. The materials of painting 
and of literature have been in the main special- 
ized toward class supremacy. Princes and war- 
riors, the great of the earth in terms of the 
dominant mode of evaluation, have been im- 
mortalized by art to the cost of the simple, pro- 
found and real. Folk songs express the life of a 
people far more adequately than monuments, 
pictures or even poetry. Music is a unifying and 
stabilizing element even when the institutions 
of civilization are being shattered, for that which 
is expressed in music is the eternally human. 



Patriotism That Pays 

By James H. Dolsen 



While the working people of this country are 
being urged to do their " bit " to help the nation 
to win the war, the big corporations arc also 
doing their " bit." They are doing it quietly, as 
is their custom, and on an immense scale, as 
might be expected. 

This is a part of the story of what the copper 
companies are contributing toward our success 
in the war. It is an excellent illustration of the 
fact that patriotism, wisely applied, wins not only 
the plaudits of intelligent citizens, but huge finan- 
cial returns as well. 

Some years ago the American Smelting and 
Refining Company was organized under the direc- 
tion of Barney Baruch and so astutely managed 
that it soon became one of the most formidable 
trusts. From his success in this venture and the 
wide knowledge gained during the acctunulation 
of a fortune through speculations in mining 
stock, Mr. Baruch became a recognized expert 
in this branch of industry, especially in relation 
to the production of copper. After war was de- 
clared, Mr. Baruch became a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee on National Defense. By this 
committee in turn, he was assigned to supervise 
the handling of the government's needs for cop- 
per, becoming chairman of that sub-conmiittee. 

A short time after this appointment, the news- 
papers announced that the government had suc- 
ceeded in buying 45,000,000 lbs. of copper at the 
remarkably low price of i6c. a pound dirough the 
patriotic co-operation of some big copper corpora- 
tions with this committee. The market quotation 



of copper was then over 30c a pound. The press 
had many pleasant things to say about Barney's 
patriotism. A financial weekly, however (Har- 
vey Willis & Company's Bulletin for May, 1917), 
referred to the sacrificial character of the trans- 
action in this way : 

Initial amount of copper (in the contract) only about 
2 per cent of annual output. Farther than this, the 
price of 16.67c pound at which it was to be supplied 
would yield in some instances as high as 100 to 125 per 
cent, profit on the production cost. 

The Bulletin naively adds : 

From this, it will be seen that the beneficence of this 
offer did not exhibit as much liberality either in the 
sacrifice of profits or the extent of the quantity offered 
as originally considered. 

An interesting comment is given by the finan- 
cial expert of the Chicago Evening Post in the 
issue of May 4, 1917. In speaking of this same 
contract, he says : 

When the great copper producing corporations 
offered to supply the government needs at a price equal 
to about one-half the current market quotations — an 
apparent gift of about $7,000,000 by the mine owners — 
public interest was aroused in the matter of what it 
actually costs to produce copper. 

Note the word ** apparent." The patriotism of 
Big Business seems mostly of this sort. The 
article then goes on to quote the actual produc- 
tion costs for 1916 as given by the Boston News 
Bureau from reports of 25 of the largest com- 
panies. This statement shows that about }i of 
the copper was mined at an expense of from 5c 
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to 7c per lb., J4 from 7c to 9c, and for only about 
5 per cent of the output did the cost exceed 13c. 
The average was 9j^c. It is now " apparent " 
that this " gift " was merely a cleverly designed 
profiteering scheme. 

To be absolutely fair, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that the cost of production was somewhat 
increased during the first six months of 191 7. 
According to the same authority (Bulletin, July 
26, 1917) the average cost for this period had 
risen to 12.3c, 70 per cent, of which represented 
labor expense. Despite this increase, the price 
of i6c was inordinate, as the government order 
had been placed with large producers whose 
costs were far below this figure. Moreover, the 
element of commercial risk is completely elimi- 
nated because such contracts are paid for by 
cash on delivery. 

Meanwhile, the Allies had been buying enor- 
mous quantities of copper at the high market 
quotations. Now what happened? The United 
States floated a great Liberty Bond issue in order 
to loan the Allies money with which to pay their 
purchases, stipulating that such loans must be 
expended in this country. That bond issue 
represents a tax on every man, woman and child 
in the United States, a tax which will burden 
generations yet unborn. Much of the money 
thus loaned was turned over by the Allies to pay 
for their copper purchases. The exorbitant 
price exacted by our copper producers became 
an outright robbery of the American people. 
Nevertheless, nothing was done to stop it until 
the protests of other industries which also used 
copper in large quantities here at home com- 
pelled a readjustment. 

In the meantime, tfie Government in July had 
placed another order for 60,000,000 lbs., the 
price to be set after investigation. It was under- 
stood that this would be followed by further 
orders of 300,000,000 lbs. for the United States 
and an equal amount for the Allies. 

Mr. Baruch by this time had become a mem- 
ber of the committee which supervised the buy- 
ing not only for the United States, but for the 
Allies as well. The authority thus entrusted to 
him makes him one of the most powerful indi- 
viduals in the nation. 

On September 20, (1917), it was announced 
that the result of the committee's investigation 
into copper costs had established 235^c as a fair 
price for the Government to pay. Copper pro- 



ducers were exultant, openly admitting that the 
figure set was higher than they had expected. 
Very strangely, a representative of one of the 
largest copper companies is quoted by the Chi- 
cago Evening Post (September 21, 1917), as 
stating that " the findings of the Federal Trade 
Commission as to the cost of production will not 
be made public." 

Why not? Because it is worse than highway 
robbery. Not only have the figures of the cost 
of production given shown this, but additional 
confirmation is at hand in the issue of the Chi- 
cago Examiner for September 24, where Bocr- 
sianer, their financial expert, thus refers to tiie 
price decided upon : 

Tho the copper companies are operating at a slightly 
increased cost— due to a higher wage scale — ^23^c. for 
the metal before the war had been regarded as purely 
visionary. There is not a company (pace expert wit- 
nesses to the contrary) whose cost of prodoction 
exceeds 14^c. ; many, the more part indeed, mine the 
metal below 10c. 

The Chicago Evening Post, in its financial 
column, presents indeed what it considers au- 
thentic information of the actual production 
costs per lb. of the leading copper companies, 
even naming the corporations. This quotation is 
from the issue of September 28, 1917: 

A leading copper metal authority says that on account 
of labor troubles, cost of supplies and higher wages 
with losses and ramifications not susceptible to calcula- 
tion at present, it is impossible yet to arrive at accurate 
figures on the present cost of copper to the producing 
companies, but that the following table is fairly repre- 
sentative of what it is now costing the prominent com- 
panies approximately to produce a pound of copper: 

Anaconda 13c. Nevada 13c 

Chino 10c. Miami 13c 

Inspiration 12c. Ray 13c 

Kennecott lOc. Utah 10c. 

It would seem that the copper corporations 
should be satisfied with the price of 23j4c a lb. in 
view of these statistics on the cost of production. 
But so confident are they of securing a further 
increase in their already exorbitant profits, that 
they are planning either so to curtail production 
as to make it appear that the price set is too low 
for securing the requisite production, or by re- 
fusing new orders to create a belief that higher 
prices are necessary. The quotation below in 
which this attitude is shown is taken from the 
Chicago Tribune of October 2, 1917 : 

Predictions are being made in mining drdes that at 
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the end of four months' trial of 23^c. copper producers 
will be able to show the government that, notwith- 
standing their efforts, they have been unable to supply 
the demand because of the failure of that price level 
to stimulate high cost production. Then they expect to 
see a hi^er price fixed 

There is said to be no change in the important under- 
lying features of the copper situation. The trade is 
waiting for further action by the government and 
is unwilling to sell at 23^c per pound before it 
becomes imperative to do so. Business is confined to 
second hand transactions and the evening up of con- 
tracts ! 

Has there ever been a more scandalous and rep- 
rehensible attempt of the Big Business interests 
of a country to hold up the nation imder stress of 
a terrible war crisis? Ordinary traitors are shot 
without much mercy and without wasting much 
time on formalities. It is disheartening to re- 
flect that the copper industry is only one of those 
corporations, the heads of which are carrying on 
such practices while the working men and 
women of the nation are asked to give their 
lives to make " the world safe for democracy." 

As might be expected, the profits being made 
by the copper companies are enormous. For an 
illustration, there is the Utah Copper Company, 
one of the largest, producing over 200,000,000 
lbs. a year. It made over $32,000,000 excess 
profits in 1916, due to demands created by the 
war. There is the Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Company, which made over iij4 millions, and 
the Ray Consolidated Copper Company, with 
over 10 million dollars excess war profits last 
year. Phelps, Dodge and Company made the 
neat little sirni of 14J4 millions profit over their 
average income for the two years prior to the 
outbreak of war. It is well known in Wall 
Street that almost every copper company is 
minting money. 

The Chicago Evening Post, September 29, 
1917, thus summarized the enormous profits of 
the copper producing corporations for the first 
nine months of 1917. It must be remembered 
that these figures arc many times larger than the 
figures for a similar period before the war, thus 
showing that the earnings are largely excess war 
profits : 

In September, the owners of leading American copper 
shares will have had in dividends an estimated total of 
$27,232,000. This compares with disbursements in 
August of $11,467,000 and of $26,389,000 in September a 
year ago. In the first nine months of 1917 these copper 
companies will have paid to their stockholders the huge 



total of $140,437,443, compared with $107,681,058 the 
same period last year. 

Over $4,000,000 in extra dividends was paid in July 
and August by a number of copper companies, these 
being designated as Red Cross disbursements. 

This prosperity has not been shared with their 
workers. The story of the ways in which they 
have sought to reduce their employees to a state 
of virtual slavery is too well ^own and too long 
to be told here. It is sufficient to refer to the 
fact that strike follows strike on these properties, 
each apparently exceeded in atrocities by the 
next So bad are conditions, in fact, that Miss 
Rankin, Congresswoman from Montana, is de- 
manding that the Government take over the 
mines as the only way of ending an intolerable 
situation. 

That is apparently the only way to treat those 
who are thus capitalizing the war for their own 
profits. The Government should seize their 
properties without further formalities and end 
once for all the opportunity which the private 
control of socially necessary industries affords 
for holding up a nation in a time like this. 

Perhaps they may defy the nation as ex-Sena- 
tor Qark of Montana is said to have answered 
the demands of his employees that he treat with 
their unions. He is stated to have replied that he 
would sooner flood his mmes than yield the least 
iota of his right to nm his property as he pleased. 
Very well. Treason is treason. Why should the 
law deal more harshly with workingmen seek- 
ing, though they may perhaps be misguided in 
their methods, to bring the possibility of a better 
living to the hosts of those borne down by griev- 
our toil than it does with millionaires holding 
paper titles to vast resources needed by a whole 
nation and held out of use tmless a great country 
meets their outrageous demands? 

NEWS OF THE WEEK 

Week Ending November 5 

European War 

Italy's reverse is still the chief event in military 
operations. The victorious Germans and Austrians have 
forced the Italian army back to the Tagliamento River 
where it is preparing to make a stand. The net re- 
sult appears to be the loss of 180,000 men and 1,500 
guns, together with 1,000 square miles of territory, in- 
cluding Gorizia, Cavidale, Udine, and the Bainsizza 
Plateau. The French and British are sending assistance 
in the way of guns and ammunition, and the United 
States has extended a loan of $230,000,000 to the Italian 
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Goverament, and lifted the embargo on supplies to 
Italy. Professor Painlev^, Premier of France, and 
David Lloyd George, Premier of Great Britain, are on 
the way to Rome with a staff of military officials for a 
conference with the Italian authorities. The British 
and French forces on the western front have made 
several successful attacks on the German line. The 
British in Flanders have forced the Germans back 
more than a mile, and the French before Laon cap- 
tured 12,000 prisoners and 180 guns, and compelled 
the Germans to withdraw their line to the north side of 
the Ailette River west of Laon. Little is reported from 
the Russian front The British forces in Palestine cap- 
tured Beersheba with 1,800 prisoners on the 31st 
This brings them within 40 miles of Jerusalem, their im- 
mediate objective. [Sec current volume, page 1061.] 
41 nf 

An airplane attack on London was made the night 
of the 31st. Taking advantage of the moonlight 30 
German planes in seven groups attempted to reach the 
city, but only three planes succeeded in breaking 
through the defences. Bombs were dropped in the 
tenement house district of southeastern London, kill- 
ing eight persons and wounding twenty-one, but doing 
little material damage. British and French planes con- 
tinue to bomb German munition factories and miUtary 
depots. 

Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the British Admiralty, 
speaking in the House of Commons on the 1st, said 
that between 40 and 50 per cent of the German sub- 
marines operating in the North Sea, the Arctic, and the 
Atlantic since the beginning of the war had been sunk. 
During the last quarter the Germans lost as many 
submarines as they lost in 1916. He could not, he said, 
give detailed information as to the loss of British ship- 
ping without conveying useful information to the 
enemy, but he declared the German claim of 808,000 
tons in August was more than twice the real figure, 
and that the 679,000 claimed for September was two- 
thirds more than the real amount Not only are the 
sinkings decreasing but the output of shipping for the 
first nine months of 1917 is 123 per cent greater than 
for the whole of 1916. The tonnage of the British 
navy is 71 per cent greater than in 1914, when it was 
2,400,000. The men on the fleet in 1914 numbered 
146,000 as compared with the present number of 390,000. 
The loss of British merchantmen for the week was 14 
vessels over 1,600 tons and 4 under that tonnage. 
* * 

Count von Hertling, formerly Prime Minister of 
Bavaria, has accepted the Chancellorship of Germany. 
Dr. Michaelis, the outgoing Chancellor, has been made 
Prime Minister of Prussia. The new Chancellor, who 
is seventy-four years old, is a conservative in politics, 
was leader of the Catholic party in the Reichstag be- 
fore becoming Bavarian Premier in 1906. He is an- 
nounced as one of Germany's greatest statesmen, a 
philosopher and scholar of international reputation, and 
as having a personality far above that of the retiring 
Chancellor. 



The first fighting airplane made wholly in America 
and using the Liberty motor has successfully passed the 
preliminary test flights. By the first of the new year 
the aircraft plan will be well under way and by tfar 
first of July the Government expects to be able id 
supply any demands of the Allies. Machines needed 
by the American forces in the spring are being bmlt 
abroad. The original requirement of the American pro- 
gram was 50,000 motors and 22,000 planes by July 1. 
The Shipping Board announces that it will turn out 
1,000,000 tons of new ships by March 1, and 6,000,000 
to 7,000,000 tons during 1918. In 1916 American yards 
turned out a total of 750,000 tons. 
« * 

General Pershing, commander of the American Ex- 
peditionary forces in France, reports that on Novem- 
ber 3, "a salient occupied for their instruction by a 
company of American infantry was raided by Germans. 
The enemy put down a heavy barrage fire, catting oflF 
the salient from the rest of the men. Our losses were 
three killed, five wounded, and twelve captured or 
missing." 

Ruasia 

No decisive events are reported from Russia. The 
political struggle in the Provisional Council or Pre- 
liminary Parliament continues among the several 
parties. The votes on test questions indicate that the 
Socialists now lack a majority, though they comprise 
the largest party. Foreign Minister Terestchenko de- 
clared in addressing Parliament that a separate peace 
was impossible, and that defense of Russian territory 
was a fundamental duty. Premier Kerensky says that 
Russia can do little in the international struggle for 
the present, that she did her part earlier in the war, and 
that now the Allies must bear the btu-den. In response 
to his appeal the United States authorized on the 2d 
a loan of $31,700,000. The money already paid to 
Russia by this country amounts to $190,900,000. [Sec 
current volume, page 1061.] 

Canada 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, leader of the opposition in Par- 
liament, issued a manifesto to the Canadian people 
on the 4th, in which he outlined the platform on which 
the Liberal party will stand in the election that takes 
place December 17. Sir Wilfrid contends that "A 
fundamental objection to the Government's policy of 
conscription is that it conscripts life only and does not 
attempt to conscript wealth, resources, or the services 
of any persons other than those who come within the 
age limit prescribed by the Military Service Act" He 
promises not to proceed further with the act till the 
people have had an opportunity to vote on it by a 
referendum. As remedies for the economic situation 
he proposes a reform of the tariff, control of food sup- 
plies, and the stopping of profiteering^ The two 
increases in the tariff made since the beginning of the 
war he would remove, and he would place agricultural 
implements on the free list, as demanded by the 
western farmers. Businesses that do not make satis-^ 
factory response are to be conunandeared. [See cat* 
rent yoltmie, page 797.] 
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The Bigelow Ootrage 

Secretary of War Newton D. Baker denounced the 
outrage on Herbert S. Bigelow in a public statement 
on October 30 as follows: 

I am greatly shocked at the reported violence to 
my friend Mr. Bigelow. It is, of course, lawless; 
but it is also brutal and cowardly. The cause of the 
United States is not aided, but is hurt, by this kind 
of thing. It is alleged that those who beat him said 
something about avenging the Belgians, but the 
lynching of Belgitun is not avenged by having lawless 
lynchings of our own. 

The rig^t of free speech is guaranteed by our 
Constitution, and abuses of that right are punished 
by law. No nig^t riders are needed, and when the 
country is at war for liberty and justice they make 
a humiliating contrast to our national ideals and 
aims. 
[See current volume, page 1060.] 

Mr. Bigelow, who is still confined to the hospital, 
has been flooded with telegrams and messages of sym- 
pathy from all parts of the country and from holders 
of various political views. Qndnnati papers have been 
perftmctory in condemning the assault. The New 
York World has treated it apologetically, while the 
Evening Sun has openly upheld the mob. The Times 
did not comment editorially, but like other reactionary 
New York papers made its headlines misleading. In 
marked contrast to this, the Evening Post was vigorous 
in its condemnation, accurate in its headlines and com- 
plete in its account With the exception of The Call, 
it was the only local daily which reproduced Secretary 
Baker's letter. 



quired by the fanAer, but for all. It was the first 
farmers' organization in the United States to go on 
record " as favoring the adoption of a system of taxa- 
tion whereby personal property and all improvements 
should be exempt from taxation and the burden be 
borne entirely by land values." The Grange has kept 
a watchful eye over the legislature and has cooperated 
with labor organizations in successfully invoking the 
referendum to defeat obnoxious legislation. It is now 
working with organized labor to obtain the constitu- 
tional initiative, recall of the judiciary and land value 
taxation legislation. One of Mr. Kegley's recent acts 
of general interest was a letter to Secretary Lane, urg- 
ing that he recommend Federal taxation of land values 
as the best way to stimulate cultivation of idle lands 
and increase the nation's food supply. He was also an 
active worker in the national grange organization, and 
at the time of his death a member of its executive 
committee. 

Testhig the Texas Rent Restriction Law 

A test is being made of the constitutionality of the 
recently enacted Texas law limiting the rent which may 
be charged for agricultural land. The law provides that 
a landlord may not charge a rental in excess of one- 
third of a grain crop or one-fourth of a cotton crop 
when he furnishes the tenant with nothing besides the 
land. Under no circumstances may the rent be more 
than half of the crop. The San Jacinto Rice G>mpany 
is suing a tenant in the court at Houston for rent on 
the 50 per cent, basis, claiming that the law restricting 
it is confiscatory. Owners of rice lands, testifying for 
the company, claim that enforcement of the law will 
cause withdrawal of their lands from cultivation. [See 
vol. XVIII, p. 258.] 



The National Qvil Liberties Bureau, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, is laying plans for dealing with the out- 
rage on a national scale. The Bureau holds that an 
offense was committed against a Federal statute pro- 
viding severe penalties for conspiracy to injure or in- 
timidate any citizen in the free exercise of his consti- 
tutional rights. A fund to aid the detection and 
prosecution of the guilty ones is being collected by the 
bureatL The officers are L. Hollingsworth Wood, presi- 
dent; Reverend Norman Thomas, vice-president, and 
Roger N. Baldwin, director. A reward for information 
concerning the perpetrators of the outrage is to be 
ofiFered. Pledges for this are coming in. 

Death of G. B. Kegl«y 

C. B. Keglcy, master of the Washington State Grange, 
died, on October 29 of pneumonia. Under Mr. Kegley's 
leadership the Washington Grange became a pioneer 
among farmers' organizations in fundamental reform. 
It took a stand for Government ownership of natural 
monopolies. Presidential primaries and conservation of 
natural resources. It upheld the President during the 
Panama tolls controversy and endorsed measures in Con- 
gress for genuine conservation, such as the Alaska law 
for leasing of coal deposits. On the tariff question it 
declared for free trade, not only in commodities re- 



NOTES 

— Mayor Hoan of Milwaukee vetoed on October 29 a 
resolution passed by the Milwaukee City Council ap- 
propriating $50,000 for purchase of Liberty bonds. 

— Announcement was made on October 29 that Sena- 
tor LaFoUette and Alfred T. Rogers, Republican 
National Committeemen of Wisconsin, will shortly be- 
gin publication at Madison, Wis., of a daily paper. 

—A large quantity of munitions and army supplies 
destined for the American army in France was de- 
stroyed by fire while awaiting shipment at the pier in 
Baltimore on October 30. 

—Ben Tillett, British labor leader, running as an in- 
dependent candidate for Parliament, defeated Sir 
Charles Mallet, coalition candidate in a bye election at 
North Salford on the 2d. Tillett, who is a vigorous 
supporter of the war, won by a majority 'of 1,227. 

—The United States Circuit Court of Appeals on 
November 2 dissolved the injunction granted The 
Masses by District Judge Hand last August restraining 
the postal authorities from depriving it of mail privi- 
leges. 

— A uniform minimum wage-scale for the Pacific 
Coast shipbuilding yards was announced on November 4 
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by the United States Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment 
Board. The scale effects an increase of 10 to 30 per 
cent over the old scale in San Francisco yards, but de- 
creases wages in the Puget Sotind district 

— Government seizure and operation of the Pacific 
Telephone Company, operating on the Pacific coast, 
was recommended to Secretary of Labor Wilson on 
November 2 by Vemer Z. Reed of the Labor Commis- 
sion. Mr. Reed holds the action necessary to settle a 
labor difficulty. 

— Canada, which hitherto has prohibited the manu- 
facture, importation or sale of oleomargarine has modi- 
fied the Dairy and Industry Act to permit operations 
and transactions in these products. Dealers must be 
licensed, and oleomargarine conforming to the new 
regulations will be admitted free of duty. 

— Prices of cattle in Holland, owing to the scarcity 
of fodder, are falling. A good milch cow now sells 
for about $125, which is a decline of $40 to $50 in com- 
parison with prices a few weeks ago. A cow not giv- 
ing milk varies in price from $50 to $115; a calf for 
veal may be had for $18 to $35. 

— Furloughs for German soldiers have been reduced 
one-half because of the crippled conditions of rail- 
roads. To the same end of relieving the roads, the 
fares for civilians have been doubled. Trains are re- 
ported to be unheated in order to save coal and dis- 
courage travel. 

— ^The Supreme Court of California on November 1 
dissolved an order of the Superior Court forbidding an 
election on the recall of District Attorney Fickert of 
San Francisco. The recall petition has been held up 
by the contention of the district attorney that some of 
the signatures were not valid The Superior Court 
upheld him, but now the Supreme Court's decision 
assures a vote on the matter. 

— The Supreme Court of Illinois on October 23 re- 
versed the decision of the Circuit Court at Chicago, 
which declared illegal appropriations for certain sec- 
tarian institutions, to the care of which the courts have 
been committing delinquent girls and other juvenile 
offenders. The Supreme Court held it no violation of 
the constitutional inhibition of aid to a church or sect 
to pay such church or sect less than actual cost of the 
service it may render. [See current volume, page 112.] 

— ^The total earnings of the 2,970 miles of Govern- 
ment railways in New Zealand, according to the Min- 
ister for Railways, amounted to $23,363,142 for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1917, an increase of 
$1,228,567 over the previous year. The expenditures 
amounted to $14,243,584, leaving a net profit of $9,119,- 
558, or a return of S3 per cent on the capital the Gov- 
ernment has invested in the lines, which amounts to 
$190,000,000. 

—The strike in the Clifton-Morend copper district 
of Arizona was settled by the Secretary of Labor's com- 
mission on November 1. The men return to work on 
the assurance that a Federal administrator, Mr. Hywel 
Davies of Kentud^r, will investigate the justice of their 
demand for higher wages. Should he find the demand 



justified and the company unable to grant it without 
loss, at the present fixed price of copper, the com- 
missioner will recommend to the President that the 
price be increased [see current volume, page 1061.] 

— On the 400th anniversary of the Reformation, the 
German Evangelical League issued a manifesto from 
Wittenberg rejecting pacifism and condemning the 
Pope's peace proposals as being invested with no rdi- 
gious authority. The manifesto concludes : " We espe- 
cially warn against the heresy promulgated from Amer- 
ica that Christianity enjoins democratic institutions 
and that they are an essential condition for the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God on earth. As Lather 
said : ' The freedom of a Christian does not depend on 
the forms of government, which are shaped by histor- 
ical developments and the acciunulated experience of 
nations.' ** 

— ^The University Council of Columbia University, 
composed of faculty representatives, has selected as mem- 
bers of the committee of reference to act with the trus- 
tees in the matter of discipline affecting members of the 
faculty, the following men : F. J. E. Woodbridge, dean 
of the Graduate Schools; Harlan Stone, dean of the 
Law School; Professor K B. Wilson, of the Depart- 
ment of Pure Science; Professor Ashley H. Thorn- 
dike, of the Department of Psychology; Professor John 
Dewey, of the Department of Philosophy, and Pro- 
fessor G. B. Pegrem, of the Faculty of Applied Science 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butier, president of the university, 
is an ex-offido member of the committee. It remains 
for the Board of Trustees to decide whether or not 
it will recognize the committee. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

COAL PRODUCTION 

Editors, The Pubuc: 

I note in your October 5 issue that Congressman 
Robbins says that "61 coal operators in Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, have closed their mines, rather 
than produce at the $2 per ton price fixed by the Gov 
emment" Whether Mr. Robbins' statement is fact or 
fiction I am unable to say. He does not say what kind 
of mines these were — ^large or small. Mines that have 
still large, or considerable tonnage in them, or mines 
that are worked out, or so nearly so as to make it un- 
profitable to mine at $2, or even at $3 per ton. 

It is a fact, however, that none of the large operators, 
such as the Keystone, the Jamison, the Westmoreland, 
and many others that I could name, have closed or 
intend to dose their mines. They are, in fact, opening 
new mines ; and new companies are opening mines. 

Mr. Robbins, I believe, is himself a coal operator, 
and attorney for coal companies (at least I have been 
so informed). 

Mr. Robbins' statement is well designed, if not in- 
tended, to mislead the public rather than to furnish it 
with reliable information. 

_ B. a 

Greensborg, Pa. Digitized by ^ 
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STRANGE GENEROSITY 

Editors, The Pubuc: 

Your issue of September 28 contains tbe foOowing 
note: 

** After a conference with the Food Administra- 
tion Board on September 20, beet sugar producers 
ac^reed to make the retail price of sugar after 
October 15, 8 cents a pound. The price to whole- 
salers will be 7% cents." 

What authority have the beet sugar producers to fix 
the retail price of sugar at 8 cents? There is no ques- 
tion about their intense patriotism. They are as self- 
sacxifidng in this war as the late lamented Artemus 
Ward was in the Qvil War, when he was willing that 
all his wife's relations should be drafted. 

The Beet Sugar Producers, by their agreement with 
the Food Administration, to sell their sugar at 7^ 
cents a pound to the wholesalers, clinched a profit of 
over 100 per cent on 2,000,000,000 pounds, the esti- 
mated out-turn of their present crop, which gives them 
a net profit of $75,000,000. After the beet sugar manu- 
facturers receive their 7^ cents a pound there is left 
of the proposed 8 cents a potmd retail price but H 
cent a pound. Of this the railroads will get ^ cent a 
pound for transportation, leaving the munificent re- 
muneration of ^ cent a pound, or $10,000,000 to be 
divided between the wholesale and retail grocers of 
the whole country. There are thirty-three beet sugar 
manufacturers to participate in this $75,000,000 net 
profit, while wholesalers and retail grocers of the 
United States are numbered by the tens of thousands, 
who will divide the $10,000,000 gross profit. 

The average yearly sale of the retailers is about 
80,000 poimds. This includes both cane and beet sugar, 
averaging the retailer a gross profit of $200 a year, at 
^ cent a pound From this $200 gross profit, the re- 
tailers must deduct rent, interest on investment, labor, 
paper bags, twine, losses, and he will be lucky, indeed, 
if he escapes without loss on his sugar sales. 

Who are the sugar speculators denounced by Mr. 
W. L. Petrildn, president of the Great Western Sugar 
Co. and chairman of the G>mmittee on National 
Affairs of the United States Sugar Manufacturers 
Association in his letter to Mr. Hoover? Are they 
the retail grocers whom the manufacturers are now gen- 
erously allowing a ^ cent a pound gross profit, or are 
they the domestic sugar producers who are paying as 
hig^ as 150 per cent, dividends on their watered 
stocks? 

J. Rex Allen. 
C hicag o. 

There is only one method of curing the evils that 
spring from the unjust distribution of wealth, and that 
is by putting a stop to the injustice.— /oxf^ A Fels. 

• • • 

Labor is a necessity to human existence; being such, 
it is obvious that tmder natural conditions it should be 
a pleasure, not a penance. — Coast Seamen's Journal. 



BOOKS 

The Rettorstioii of Trade Union Condttione, by Sidney Webb. 
Publiehed by B. W. Huebsch, New York. Price 50 centi. 

' The value and significance of this book must not 
be measured by its size or price, but by its author's 
well-known competence to write of the relations be- 
tween labor and capital in Britain ; as they stood before 
the war, as they are now, and as they may be after the 
curtain has fallen upon the great world-tragedy that 
is being played out on the continent of Europe. In 
America the exigencies of war have not yet necessi- 
tated any suspension of the usages, rules, and restric- 
tions which the labor unions have set up, but that 
necessity may arise and the British experience if rightly 
interpreted, may then be of some use to us. It is prob- 
ably little realized by the average commercial or pro- 
fessional man even in Britain, how infinitely complex 
was the net work of factory-laws, trade-union regula- 
tions, rules as to apprentices, demarcations of trades, 
limitations of output, etc., under which until the begin- 
ning of the war, industry was carried on. As little 
is it probably realized how completely these have been 
swept away, — made as inoperative as though they had 
never been dreamed of,— obliterated as by the sweep 
of a mighty sponge upon the slate on which they were 
written. 

Most of us can remember that the production of 
mimitions was seriously handicapped during the early 
months of the war by the union rules forbidding 
"dilution," and the strikes and general unrest that 
resulted. It will also be remembered that Messrs. 
Asquith and Lloyd George both appealed to the patri- 
otism of the workers in begging them to allow all their 
union rules to fall into abe3rance during the war, under 
the most solemn pledge that the entire system would 
be restored immediately on the declaration of peace. 
To the lasting credit of the British trade unions it is 
now a matter of history that they responded loyally, 
and have since been working tmder conditions that 
would have been considered unthinkable at any time 
prior to August, 1914, — though always under the as- 
sured conviction that the promise of the Government 
would be as loyally fulfilled. 

All this Mr. Webb tells his readers in full detail ; and, 
with a literary power that is reinforced by his strong 
sympathy with the cause of the workers, he gfives a 
clear conception of the magnitude of "Labor's sacri- 
fice " in removing the bulwarks and breakwaters it had 
laboriously erected for its own protection during many 
preceding decades; that so the war might be won. In 
the chapter entitled "The Nation's Pledge" is de- 
scribed the vast changes that have consequently taken 
place in the conduct of all the industries, including 
those remotely associated with war-supplies. These 
changes have now become so inextricably interwoven 
with the industrial life of the country that " an uneasy 
feeling is spreading among the trade unions as to 
whether the pledge of restoration so solemnly and so 
repeatedly made to them, is, after all, going to be 
fulfilled." The chapter that follows, " The danger of a 
sham restoration," opens with the startling declar^ 
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tion that "we are face to face with the unpleasant 
fact that the nation has g^ven a solemn pledge to labor 
which it cannot possibly fulfill. The pre-war condi- 
tions cannot be restored." This statement coming 
from one who knows of what he writes, will bring to 
labor leaders a painful and humiliating sense of having 
been trapped. The restoration of the status quo ante 
bellum as so imconditionally promised by the Govern- 
ment, would involve as Mr. Webb shows (1) the ex- 
clusion of women, unapprenticed men, laborers, and 
non-unionists from factories where they are now profit- 
ably employed; (2) total abolition of "dilution"; (3) 
scrapping of valuable automatic machines; (4) aban- 
donment of "scientific management"; (5) in nearly all 
establishments, the abolition of piece-work. It will thus 
be seen that not only will " restoration " meet with vio- 
lent opposition from countless workers who have stood 
valiantly by the country in its hour of need, and whose 
interests cannot now be disregarded, but will also en- 
counter the resistance of employers who have tasted 
the economic advantage of freedom from union re- 
strictions in general, and in particular from that in- 
sidious form of tyranny which affects the interests of 
the nation at large, the deliberate limitation of output 
It is obvious then, that the interests of a large section 
of the workers, the consuming public, the employers, 
and the nation in so far as it becomes self-conscious, 
are all opposed to the fulfillment of the Government's 
promise, even though it were technically possible to 
redeem it. But it is, Mr. Webb argues, technically 
impossible, owing to the fact that though employers 
were ordered to keep records of the usages and cus- 
toms prevailing in their respective factories prior to the 
war, few have done it with completeness, and many 
have failed to retain any records whatever. 

The situation is therefore grave. A new settlement 
is required that will make such concessions to labor as 
will compensate for the breach of faith of which it has 
been the victim. These Mr. Webb summarizes. The 
Government must (1) protect labor from unemploy- 
ment by placing its orders for public work only at such 
times as the labor market requires them. (2) It must 
maintain the standard rates of wages that now prevail. 
(3) It must " provide a constitution " or form of 
democratic control in every industry and, so far -as 
possible in every factory. (4) Having made these con- 
cessions to labor, the Government must provide in the 
interests of the employers and the public, that there be 
no artificial limitation of output; and, (5) that em- 
ployers be free to engage "any person whatever for 
any sort of work" provided the standard and mini- 
mum rates of wages are adhered to. 

From such a "new settlement" those must find 
comfort who can. To radicals whose instincts prompt 
to an exploration of the fundamental causes of things, 
it will seem but a sorry attempt to repair a system that 
has collapsed because of its inability to hold together 
in times of strain. It induces indeed, a feeling of 
despair that a man of Mr. Webb's endowment and 
education, aided by the companionship of an equally 
gifted wife, should betray not even a suspicion that 
there is a more scientific way to solve the industrial 



problem than this eternal tinkering, cobbling, buttress- 
ing and patching with rules and legislative enact- 
ments; or that perhaps the supreme psychological mo- 
ment in the history of the world has arrived when it 
might wisely be attempted, — a moment indeed, when all 
the old-time standards of social justice are in the 
melting-pot and men are feeling out as never before 
for some guidance in the form of a fundamental eco- 
nomic truth. With dukes surrounding him on all 
hands, Westminster, Bedford, Portland and many 
others, levying immense tolls upon the laborers of Lon- 
don; with Lord Astor as a near neighbor drawing 
fabulous revenues from the toilers of New York, it 
suggests a strange intellectual blindness that the cause 
of labor's helplessness is not revealed to him. If the 
friends of labor, among whom Mr. Webb stands most 
highly honored, would advance their schemes of restric- 
tion and protection as tentative measures only, recog- 
nizing the possibility of a condition of society in whidi 
justice will become organic or self-enacting like phys- 
ical health, then all those who stand for fundamental 
democracy would rally to their aid. But the good is 
frequently the enemy of the best, and those who have 
caught sight of all that is implied in the destruction 
of privilege and the liberating of labor at the base, 
must be pardoned if their interest in Mr. Webb's 
"new settlement" is only lukewarm. 

ALEX MACKENDBICK. 

PAMPHLETS 

Countv Machinery for Colored Schools in the South. By Dr. 
James H. Dillard. Reprinted from School and Society, Sep- 
tember 8, 1917. 

Forttmate is the reform that falls into the hands of a 
wise man. One of the sore needs in this coimtiy is die 
raising of the standard of the rural Negro school in 
the Southern States, where the means of education 
have been pitifully inadequate, and where there appeared 
to be no foundation upon which to build. Outside 
philanthropists gave money; native whites contributed 
service; but they could not work together. The few 
fine schools in cities did what they could ; but the g^reat, 
black lump in the rural districts remained unleavened. 
This was the condition when the Jeanes Fimd of one 
million dollars was placed at the disposal of Dr. James 
H. Dillard, a Southerner by birth, an educator of 
renown, and a philosopher who understands human 
nature, both white and black. With far less means at 
his disposal than that of other well-intending men and 
women who had failed, Dr. Dillard has secured the 
cooperation of the local school authorities. A capable 
teacher trained at Hampton, Tuskegee, or some other 
school where home industries are taught, is sent among 
the rural schools of the county to introduce and super- 
vise better modes of instruction, and to hearten the 
local teachers by keeping them in touch with the outside 
world. The secret of the remarkable success that has 
attended this work lies in the fact that instead of 
thrusting these teachers into the community in the garb 
of offensive charity, they are employed in the name of 
and are partly paid by the local boards, so that of the 
189 supervising teachers now Y^orlpq^^i^ |^ many 
Digitized by 
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counties, each one has come to the work at the invitation 
of the county superintendent. Dr. Dillard has not only 
done the Negro a service, but he has demonstrated 
anew the fact that the reformer can make better 
Headway by working with those he would serve than by 
-working against them, or in spite of them. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

Present Dav Enrope: Its national states of mind. By L. 
Lothrop Stoddard. Published by The Century Co., New York. 
Price $2.00 net 

Woodrow WilK>n and the World's Peace. By Georfe D. Her- 
ron. Published by Mitchell Kenncrley, New York. Price $1.25. 

IViscoasin Sonnets. By Charles H. Winke. Published by 
Milwaukee Badjrer Publishing Co.. 530 Oakland Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Price $1.00 postpaid. 

Books sad Persons. By Arnold Bennett Published by George 
H. Doran Co., New York. Price $2.00 net. 

Utopia of Usurers sad Other Essays. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Pnbltshed by Boni & Liyeright, New York. Price $1.25 net 

The Dwelling Place of Light By Winston Churchill Pub- 
liAed by The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $1.60. 

The Hasard of New Fortunes. By William Dean Howells. 
Published by Boni & Liveright, New York. Price, 60 cents. 

Marr. Mary. By James Stephens. Published by Boni & 
U-rcrignt, New York. Price, 60 cents. 

Rothschild's Fiddle. By Anton Chekhor. Published by Boni 
& Liyeright, New York. Price, 60 cents. 

How to Make Your Win. By William Hamilton Osborne of 
New York Bar. Published by Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
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By A. HENRY SCHNEER 
985 Wbitlock Ave., N. Y. C. Priem /2c postpaid 



■For Christmas — 

can vou think of a gift more appropriate than a 
w^kly or monthly reminder in the form of a sub- 
scription to a good magazine? 

Gift cards go with all gift subscriptions. 

GRAVBARD BROTHERS 

SuhscripUon Scnict Specialists 
04 Soiitli ThlHI Str««t BrooKljii, If. T. 



Financing the War 

By LOUIS F. POST 

THE four articles by Mr. Post 
dealing with this vitally important 
question which have appeared in 
The Public are available in a pamphlet 
published by the Joseph Pels Interna- 
tional Commission. The value of wide 
distribution is obvious. 

5 cents per copy, postpaid 
Per doxen, 50 cents, postpaid 

The Pablic fSSlL'iSSr^S:::^ New York 



Terms of Peace 




In the Current Issue of 

Tht IntercoDegiate Socialist 

Quarterly Journal of 
Socialism and the 
Socialist Movement 



Live : : Scholarly 
Trenchant 

Among the contributors to 
this number are: Randolph 
Bourne, Howard Brubaker, 
Jessie W. Hughan, Ellis O. 
Jones, Harry W. Laidler, 
Caro Lloyd, Harry A. 
Overstreet, Upton Sinclair, 
John Spargo, Rose Pastor 
Stokes, Ordway Tead, 
William English Walling, 
James P. Warbasse, Walter 
E. Wcyl, Charles Zueblin. 

Single copy, /J cents 
Subscription, ^O cents a year 

Order from 

The Intercollegiate 

Socialist Society 

70 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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''It is a most encouraging sign of true patriotism/' says the Kansas City 
Journal concerning this work, "that men and women eveiywhere are awake to the 
obligations resting upon them of contributing something more than mere money 
to the various departments of our military establishment. In the recent past it 
was considered enough when we supplied enlisted men with actual military 
necessities, leaving their moral and intellectual needs to take care of themselves. 
Never before in history has a nation risen so grandly as now to that solidarity of 
sentiment which gives every citizen a part in the great work that 'is to be done 
for humanity and civilization." 

The books which we have arranged to send to the libraries in the training camps and on 
the firing line, in sets to the value of either $10.00 or $5.00, will be selected from ^e 
following titles: 



Forty Yean of It, by Brand WhlUock $1.75 

The High Cost of Living, by Frederic C. 

Howe 1.50 

Sodal Problem!, by Henry George 1.00 

On Board the Good Ship Barth, by Herbert 

Quick 1.25 

Thrift, by Bolton Hall 1.00 

Life of JoMpb Fels. by Mary Fels 1.00 

The Taxation of Land Values, by Louis F. 

Post 1.25 

The Orthocratlc State, by J. S. Crosby 1.25 



The Problem of the Unemployed, by H. F. 

Ring $1.00 

Social Service, by Louis F. Post 75 

The Life of Henry George, by Henry George, 

Jr 75 

Oratory, by John P. Altgeld 50 

The Bnforcement of Law in Cities, by 

Brand Whltlock 50 

The Law of Human Progress, by Henry 

George (when ready) 50 

Russia and the Russian People^ by L. G. 

Redmond-Howard 50 



These books we have either published ourselves, or buy In large quantities at special prices. We 
are therefore able, and are verv glad, to send a $10.00 set upon receipt of a contribution of only 
$5.00, or a $5.00 set upon receipt of only $2.50. We will send either of these parcels of books to 
anyone In the army or navy, or. If the donor has no brother, son or friend In the forces, his parcel 

will be despatched to the libraries In the camps 
and at the front. 

If desired, the name and address of the con- 
tributor will be Inscribed In each book on the 
bookplate reproduced above. 



OMunp Library Fund OontrUratUm 
THB PUBLIC, 

122 Bast 87th Street, 
New York. 

I am enclosing '2.50'^' ^"^^ Soo ^^ 
of books which you will send to the Libraries 
in the Training Camps and at the Front, or 
to the indlviaual soldier or sailor whose 
name Is stated on the margin. 
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Cerotype Your 
Stationery 

Whca does that mean? 

JUST THIS— Make your station- 
ery attractive, distinctive and 
impressive, without going to the 
high cost of engraving. 
Cerotype printing is a method of 
producing engraved stationery at 
low cost, and for elegance and dig- 
nity of appearance, this method is 
unexcelled. 

Write for samples of Cerotype work 
and prices on your letterheads, hUU 
heads, checks and other stationery. 

Frank McLees & Brothers 

2 Duane Street New York 






AT LAST! 

Liobknocht's "sessa hook 

MILITARISM 

This is the book whose appear- 
ance in Germany made armed 
autocracy shrink and pale. They 
promptly put Liebknecht in prison 
and destroyed his book. 
To know the mind of the boldest 
man in Europe — now in prison 
_ again because of his passion to 

make the world safe for de- 
mocracy, you will read, at once. 
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Dr. KARL LIEBKNECHT 

ONB DOLLAR 

WHEREVER BOOKSELLERS 
ATTEND TO PUBLIC WANTS 

B. W. Nuobscb, Publisher, How York 



The Principles of Govemment 

By JOHN SHERWIN CROSBY 



WHAT is the real business of govemment? What 
should it accomplish ? What should be the limit 
of its endeavor ? 

Mr. Crosby attempts to answer these questions in a book which 
he entitles "The Orthocratic State: The Unchanging Principles of 
Civics and Govemment." His book is an orderly exposition of the 
basic principles of govemment; a simple analysis of its legitimate 
functions; a summary of present day abuses of its power, and of 
the problems that arise from that abuse. 

Contents. — Society and the State; The Functions of 
Govemment; Abuses of Civil Power; Civic Problems. 

Mr. Crosby was one of the great orators of his time. This book, the last work 
that he did, will probably become known as one of the few really great studies 
of the basic principles of govemment. 



Price $1.00 Postpaid 
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'' The Public now makes appeal^** a promineiit New England literary 
man writes this mornings ** To all that is sanest in the American 
mentality.** And that certainly is The Public's aim and ambition. 



But how to reach the field? 

In deciding to raise the sobseription price 
from $1 to $2, the editors and supporters of 
The Public took very careful account of the 
danger of accentuating the difficolty of reach- 
ing new readers. Old friends are and nmst 
be our mainstay, hot new readers are the ma- 
terials from which a big fotnre of powerful 
usefulness must be built, bit by bit. All con- 
sidered, it was decided that the disadvantages 
were outweighed by the obvious fact that, 
were the additional subscription revenue re- 
sulting from the increase added to the sum 
appropriated for promotion work, a mudi' 
wider, a more effective circulation offensive 
would he mode pottiblm during the remaining 
months of thi$^ and next year. 

Even at $2, The Public will be the lowest- 
priced of the two or three encouragingly 
strong interpretative weekly journals of the 
country. And at $2 we will be in a stronger 
position to attack our publishing problems. 



It was decided to announce the coming in- 
crease well in advance; to give old readers 
and new an interim period to take advantage 
of the present price. 

Every subscription received this year wiU 
be accepted at $1 for a full year; in clubs of 
three for $2, This applies, of course, to 
Christmas subscriptions (we will again have 
Christmas cards engraved in two colors to go 
with these — sample card on request), and re- 
newals sent in now will be credited from date 
of expiry no nutter how far in advance. 

From the first or second issue in December 
(as soon as the paper stock ordered for the 
present sixe is used). The Public is to be one- 
third larger. 

Liberal thinkers knovm to our present read- 
ers are the logical prospects for our campaign 
to develop an educated public opinion whidi 
Ib the only hope and safeguard of the policies 
and measures of democracy. Urge your 
friends to get acquainted with The Public and 
its work. They will diank you. So will we. 
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Th« truth which underlies some of 
the gravest problems of our cities: 

the Saloon ■ 

the Social Evil ^ 
and Gambling ■ 



B 



RAND WHITLOCK, when 
Mayor of Toledo, had occasion 
to write an open letter addressed 
to the Federation of Churches. 
The "best citizens" wanted to 
know why the laws and statutes 
controlling certain unwholesome 
conditions — the Saloon, the Social 
Evil, Gambling, the violation of 
the Sabbath, etc.— were not en- 
forced and the conditions eradi- 
cated. Mr. Whitlock's letter, a 
plain, practical, unblinking analysis 
applicable not only to Toledo but 
to other American cities, consti- 
tutes a brief but comprehensive 
survey of the possibilities of Civic 
Reform. It has been "done" 
owing to the great demand for 
it into a book entitled, "On the 
Enforcement of Law in Cities." 
Every friend of genuine reform 
will want to know the relation of 
these civic problems to the great 
problem of poverty itself. Bound 
m boards, price postpaid, 50c 
Ten copies, $3.50. 



Other BookM by Brand Whitlock 



A 
F 



BRAHAM LINCOLN is a study 
of the great democrat by one who 
knows what democracy means. 
This book is recognized by com- 
petent authorities as the best 
short work on the life of Lincoln. 
It's a volume ideal for reading 
during this wartime. Price, post- 
paid, 60c 

ORTY YEARS OF IT is in a 
sense a history of the progress 
of democracy m the middle west 
In recounting his own experi- 
ences, Mr. Whitlock brings one 
into close acquaintance with many 
notable figures in our political 
history, it is a book that will 
make the strongest human appeal 
to the workers for democracy. 
Price, bound in cloth, postpaid, 
$L75. 
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Editorial 



The danger to which Russia is exposed is not 
domination by the Bolsheviki, but the opening 
made by their uprising for the entrance of re- 
actionary forces. It will probably force the mod- 
erate socialists into an alliance with the bour- 
geoisie. This will inevitably delay the operation 
of essential reforms. The reassuring factor in 
the situation is that Kerensky was not eliminated. 
On him hangs the hope of avoiding civil war. 
Our reactionaries call him a weak man because 
he knows that the remaking of Russia will only 
be hindered by filling the streets with dead. It 
is the easiest thing in the world to give orders 
to shoot, — ^it is the first step of a weak man, — 
and the remedy for shooting is more shooting. 
Meanwhile, it is well for our detractors of Rus- 
sia, who are responsible for our lack of moral 
support and material aid, to remember that the 
Russian army is not only an important, but an 
all-important factor in next summer's military 
situation. 

♦ * ♦ 

In the new political power of organized labor 
in every country lies much of the hope for the 
growth of a spirit and intention without which 
the most perfect machinery of international ad- 
justment will be worthless. European Socialists 
will play their part along with labor. In this 
coimtry, the Socialists have betrayed their own 
cause and disqualified themselves as an organi- 
zation. The fundamental tenet of their creed is 
that wars are produced by capitalism. Their 
philosophy sees war as an effect, as an evil that 
cannot be avoided until the causes that produce 
it are removed. They should be the last people 
to throw themselves into blind and futile opposi- 
tion to war while neglecting utterly to fight its 
causes. In the face of their greatest opportunity 
to aid in socializing the economic life of this na- 
tion, they have abandoned socialism for pacifism. 



If they were true to their cause, they would now 
be exerting all their energy and intelligence to 
procure the taking over of the railroads, the 
mines and the basic industries. Especially should 
they do this because they profess to believe that 
economic privilege in America forced us into 
this war. In this we believe them mistaken. But 
we can agree that economic privilege in America 
might very probably force us into some future 
conflict. And in attacking it, they would have 
proved themselves both good Socialists and good 
pacifists. Apparently, though, they find their 
real happiness, not in the advancement of social- 
ism, but in the emotion of opposition for the 

emotion's sake. 

* * * 

The associates of Colonel House give ratifica- 
tion to Secretary Lansing's annoimcement that 
the work of the Paris Conference will be con- 
cerned exclusively with the conduct of war. It 
is, however, difficult to believe that a merely tech- 
nical conmiission would have been headed by Col- 
onel House. That he should be designated to 
direct this work is evidence that the attempt will 
be made to secure far more than military co- 
operation. No one who tries to sense the political 
situation of the allied coimtries can fail to be 
aware that the peoples of those countries are 
demanding with more insistence than at any time 
since the war started, a clarification of war aims. 
It is not a demand for peace, but for unity in the 
essentials of what the people are fighting and 

dying for. 

♦ ♦ * 

The New York Tribune quotes an editorial 
utterance of the Manchester Guardian, which 
leaves no doubt as to the attitude of British 
Liberals : 

" We shall insist on a clearer and closer defi- 
nition of our war aims, requiring our spokesmen 
to eliminate the element of bluff and agree upon 
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an actual basis on which peace will be possible. 
Otherwise, the people cannot too soon or too 
clearly understand that the war will not merely 
run into the next year, but into 1919 and 1920— 
and its termination will not depend on any of 
the European Allies, but upon the force America 
is able to bring to bear. 

"We acknowledge cordially the great effort 
America is making, and doubt neither her whole- 
hearted resolution nor her power. But for 
Europe and this cotmtry the outlook, if the war 
is to run two years more, is devastating. It can- 
not be cured and must be endured, and Germany 
had best understand that, rather than yield on 
essentials, we will go through to the end. But 
we, on our side, should make sure that it is only 
on the essentals that we are standing and that no 
irrelevant issue postpones the day of relief." 

And this demand for essentials will soon be 
universal. There is every reason to anticipate 
that American leadership in definition of war 
aims would be welcomed by all the Allies. This 
is not merely a concession to the force we are 
expected to bring to bear, nor to the assumption 
tiiat we are altogether imselfish, but to our de- 
tachment in regard to all particular aspects of a 
European settlement It gives us, therefore, the 
greatest opportimity of all time for constructive 
international statesmanship. But that oppor- 
timity must be met with something more than 
pious aspiration. 

♦ ♦ * 

Nor is it clear that the projected League of 
Nations, which the Manchester Guardian accepts 
as our definitive contribution to the political plan, 
is very much more than an ideal. Every long 
and devastating war of modem times has pro- 
voked the same project, but every attempt at its 
realization has gone to pieces with the first seri- 
ous difficulty. A practical federation of democ- 
racies is the objective, but assuming that our 
neighbors to the south belong to the category of 
democracies, the conception cannot rise to tri- 
umph even in the case of our own hemisphere. 
Pan-Americanism is, to those who know, a rather 
futile dream so far as concerns the immediate 
future. There are so many profotmd differences, 
so many reasons for distrust, that anything more 
than superficial co-operation seems impracticable. 
How is it possible then to surmount the barriers 
that lie between European peoples ? 



A solution of the problem comes vrithin view 
when the grounds of unity are found to be more 
important than those of difference. And the 
ground of unity lies in democracy itself. Seen in 
the large, there has been no defeat of the Allies 
which will fail to make for ultimate victory and 
a secure peace. It was Russian imperialism that 
met defeat in 1915. It was Rumania's eagerness 
to seize Transylvania that overwhelmed her last 
year. The disaster to Italy in the past few days 
is not Italian defeat, but the defeat of her im- 
perialist ambition. Little by little, in the con- 
suming fires of war, the allied nations are being 
purified of that element which, in its national 
German embodiment, is the enemy of them alL 
With the peoples of all these countries standing 
together in mutual defense and furtherance of 
the democratic purpose, unity of action will in- 
evitably follow. 

♦ * ♦ 

The British tory who said that no one would 
die on the battlefield for " so trumpery a thing as 
democracy," will learn that that is tiie only thing 
for which men will consent to die. The common 
people of every coimtry, except Germany, arc 
making it clearer every day that they are unwill- 
ing to give their lives to further the imperialist 
ambitions of a feudal class. No populaticm can 
be roused to the effort involved in war until the 
issues are on an ethical plane. Men do not go 
" over the top " to wring some additional trade 
privilege from China, or to readjust a boundary 
in Africa. Booty has lost its meaning for all ex- 
cept Germans. To fight for democracy is to give 
reality to the high motives that all nations have 
used speciously to rouse their people. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

It is not then too much to urge that the chief 
political function of America is to further, while 
war provides the temporary unity, a machinery 
of permanent international co-operation. What 
is the product of the moment's exigency should 
be studied with the conscious intention of making 
it a block in the building which it is the peculiar 
duty of this country to erect No league of na- 
tions will arise from a peace ccMiference. It will 
not come from the establishment of a tribimal, as 
Mr. Taft pathetically thinks. It has no relation 
to official after-dinner amenities. It will be 
democratic — sl conscious tmion of peoples — or 
nothing at all. The peoples are willing enough; 
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our statesmanship is failing its own high purpose 
if it is not now striving to perfect the means. 
And this can only aid the one military aim of the 
war — the defeat of the German armies. 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

If a decline in railroad securities on the New 
York Stock Exchange can be used, as Controller 
Williams of the Treasury Department, uses it, 
as an argument for higher freight rates, then we 
may expect such a decline whenever the roads go 
before the Interstate GMnmerce Commission with 
a plea for permission to increase their charges. 
The losses pointed out by Mr. Williams are paper 
losses, except for those incurred by speculators 
who held on narrow margins and by a few stock- 
holders in immediate need of funds. The men who 
own our railroads are not selling at these prices, 
and such fluctuations of the stock market should 
not be considered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The public wants an answer to the 
assertion of Qifford Thome, representing the 
shippers, that the eastern roads earned io>^ per 
cent, during the past fiscal year, net above all 
expenses, interest charges and taxes, and this be- 
fore they were gfranted a 15 per cent, increase 
that will bring in an advance of approximately 
$100,000,000. The Government should be per- 
mitted to go into the market and buy railroad 
securities itself. We should then see a quick 
recovery in prices. At the least, it should lend 
the roads money required for new equipment. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Once again municipal reformers have a chance 
to consider why a conventionally clean adminis- 
tration has failed to receive popular approval. It 
is a phenomenon which puzzled them in the days 
of Tweed, and is no less perplexing today. It 
is easy to draw an indictment against gang rtile, 
and to show its inefficiency, wastefulness, ex- 
travagance and worse features. Good citizens 
agree that such things should not be tolerated. 
With this feeling the reformers offer a clean, effi- 
cient, and honest administration. Entrusted with 
power, they deliver what they have promised. 
Then, instead of showing appreciation, the un- 
grateful people oust them and restore the old dis- 
reputable gang ; and the disgusted reformers feel 
they must attribute the result to the voter's 
ignorance. But may not the true reason be 
ignorance on the part of the high-brow reformer ? 
May it not be economic ignorance and consequent 



inability to see that political bosses and their 
gangs are the products of social injustice ? The 
power of a gang rests on two supports: One is 
the legalized predatory interests in need of tools 
in office to help them gain and keep special privi- 
leges. The other is the proletariat with votes to 
give in return for jobs and for charity that 
asks no disagreeable questions. Privilege held 
by one class creates tiie poverty of the other. 
Those who wish good government to be perma- 
nent should recognize that fact and make the 
fight on privilege their own. If there is nothing 
wrong with conditions that breed millionaires 
and tramps, then we might as well accept with 
resignation the kind of government that these 
conditions breed. If these conditions are wrong, 
reformers should not ignore them. So long as 
they fight none but superficial evils, so long as 
they absolve government of responsibility for 
poverty and destitution, so long must they fail 
to hold popular confidence for more than a brief 
period. This may be deplorable, but facts cannot 
be deplored away. Reformers must face them 
squarely and act accordingly. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The man or woman who blazes a new trail 
in the race's progress toward freedom almost 
invariably suffers contumely, persecution, im- 
prisonment, or even death itself. Such was the 
fate of the pioneers in the struggle for religious 
freedom; of the first woman suffragists; of the 
first trade imion organizers; of those I. W. W. 
agitators who were the first in this coimtry to 
force public attention to the shocking conditions 
under which tmskilled immigrants and migratory 
laborers lived and worked. It is a task for in- 
tense, abnormal men and women, sustained by 
a vision and willing to forego the rewards that 
redeem living for most of us. But what can be 
said for women who offer themselves as martyrs 
in a cause that requires only politicians, a great, 
respectable, popular movement that can only be 
injured and delayed by the tooth-and-nail pug- 
nacity exhibited by the suffrage pickets at Wash- 
ington? If they must wear a crown of thorns 
and use their lives for a grand gesture, let them 
join the I. W. W. or the anarchists, or some other 
movement with no promise of immediate attain- 
ment of its goal. A few weeks ago they spoke 
with pity and scorn of those New York women 
who were working for the suffrage by states. 
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Today the New York victory is seen to be im- 
portant not only for itself, but in the assurance 
it gives of early favorable action on the Federal 
Amendment. And to Mr. Wilson, who receives 
only hatred and hisses from the pickets and their 
adherents, a large share of the credit is given 
by the women who organized the victory. 



The record of the Supreme Court of Indiana 
is a strong argument for the recall of judicial 
decisions. Within the past few months it has 
nullified a child labor law, a two-cent railroad 
fare law, and a law granting women municipal 
and Presidential suflFrage. It may be that these 
laws were unconstitutional, but the recall would 
provide an easy method of overcoming that dif- 
ficulty. It may also be said by some that the 
people of Indiana can amend their constitution 
if they wish. But the Supreme Court knows bet- 
ter. It has not only nullified the legislative acts 
mentioned, but has held unconstitutional a resolu- 
tion for a popular vote on calling a constitu- 
tional convention. That the people have no in- 
herent right to rule themselves is substantially 
the position taken in the suffrage case by these 
learned judges, and their actions show that they 
honestly believe what they say. 



Because of a slight misunderstanding The 
Crisis for November does The Public a grave 
injustice. Quoting General Pershing's words, 
December 27, 1916, to the Twenty-fourth Infan- 
try, which had served with him in Mexico, that 
" a finer body of men never stood under the flag 
of our nation," The Crisis adds : 

" But The Public knows better and has this 
extraordinary editorial : ' What was looked 
upon as an accident at Brownsville will now be 
considered by many as an inherent weakness of 
character; and it may take generations to live 
it down. The Negro is a part of our citizen- 
ship. If he is not worthy of that responsibility, 
he must be made so. If there is a weakness in 
his moral nature that has given way under the 
terrible strain of race prejudice, it must be for- 
tified.' " 

Then follows a letter from a correspondent 
who sets forth some of the obvious hardships 
and handicaps under which the Negroes labor, 
and some of the equally apparent shortcomings 



of the whites. To which The Crisis adds: 
" This letter The Public refused to publish, a 
thing that could not have happened under the 
editorship of Louis F. Post" A thotightful 
reading of the editorial m question will make it 
clear that it was not intended as a reflection 
upon the Negro as a man or as a race, but that 
it was an earnest effort to show the N^^o and 
his friends the deplorable consequences of these 
acts and the necessity of fortifying the men 
against future lapses. The charge that the let- 
ter was refused publication is due to a mistm- 
derstanding. It opened with the commendation: 
" The tone of the article is friendly toward the 
Negro; you wish justice done; you desire to see 
the Negfro helped to live down the impression 
made by this unfortunate, event." But as the 
letter corrected no error of statement and ap- 
peared to add nothing material to the subject it 
was answered privately. The Public stands 
today, as it has stood from its first niunber, for 
the fundamental rights of all mankind. And 
there is no one who gives it more wholehearted 
support than its founder, Louis F. Post 

Mayor MitchePs Defeat 

Lamentation over the Tammany landslide in 
New York City can well be left to those re- 
formers who are concerned with manners rather 
than substance. For the election primarily 
means that the city's voters will not be satisfied 
with good government that stops at honest and 
efficient administration of existing departments. 
Economies in such a government are seen to be 
gains for landlords and public service corpora- 
tions and property-owners generally. They find 
no reflection in lower prices for food, clothing, 
and shelter. And when the Mayor who achieves 
these economies is frankly the friend and up- 
holder of an established order based on privilege 
and extortion, the people will feel that in hitting 
him they are hitting their real enemies. New 
York has been well governed, yes. But tiie 
average voter in New York is more concerned 
with the amount of his rent and the cost of his 
food than with the honesty of the police force- 
He may not like petty graft and inefficiency in 
the fire department. But he must read a news- 
paper to discover them, whereas not a day passes 
but he suffers from the legalized extortion and 
the respectable brutality of an economic order 
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against which he hears the advocates of "good 
government " say never a word. 

The vote for Judge Hylan and Tammany 
Hall was a punitive vote against Mayor Mitchel. 
It was a popular reaction against the sort of 
"good government" that has the hearty sup- 
port of Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Van- 
derbilt, and Mr. Root A map of the New 
York election shows a long, thin Mitchel strip 
along Riverside Drive and the length of Fifth 
Avenue, with Hylan territory hemming it in on 
every side, as the tenements hem in the shops, 
apartments, hotels and mansions. It was the 
economic issue, drawn clearly if crudely. If 
the people had no better instrument than Tam- 
many, it is because the economic issue has never 
been politically organized in this country in such 
a way as to give the voter a clear choice. Mr. Hill- 
quit's campaign subordinated the socialization 
of New York to the issue of the war, attempting 
to capitalize every element of opposition to the 
American Government. It was only this year's 
manifestation of an ineptitude that has always 
disqualified the Socialist party as the instrument 
of American democracy. Today it asks Ameri- 
cans to repudiate patriotism as in other cam- 
paigns it has asked them to repudiate religion, — 
a statement as true as it is contrary to Socialist 
professions. And whether or not such repudia- 
tions be regarded as desirable, at least it is cer- 
tain that the party which requires them dis- 
qualifies itself as an instrument of immediate 
progress. Rather than that, the voters of New 
York chose an unknown agent of Tammany 
Hall, flocking to his standard in unprecedented 
numbers and loving him for the abuse heaped 
upon him by Messrs. Mitchel, Root, Roosevelt, 
and the editorial writers of The Times and The 
Sun, Organized labor supported him; his or- 
ganization was committed to woman suffrage 
and pledged to government ownership of the 
subways and other public utilities. Mr. Hearst 
is credited with a measure of control in the new 
admmistration second only to that of Boss 
Murphy. It is Mr. Hearst's opportunity to 
show that there is some good in him. In San 
Francisco his newspaper waged and won a mag- 
nificent fight for municipal ownership. Some 
substantial gain is just possible as a result of 
Judge Hylan's election. But its chief value is 
to demonstrate anew how poor is that "good 
government" which offers no way out to the 



victims of economic oppression, which rather 
sanctifies privilege by honoring its high priests. 
Mayor Mitchel might have saved himself the 
humiliation of such an overwhelming defeat if 
he had drawn attention to the good work done 
under his administration by officials like Com- 
missioners John J. Mtuphy, Kingsbury, Woods, 
and Purdy. Instead, he conducted a cam- 
paign of cheap vilification and flag-waving. 
Even after he had been publicly rebuked by 
Governor Whitman, he continued to brand Judge 
Hylan as a traitor because in 191 5 the Tam- 
many candidate had permitted his name to ap- 
pear on the letter-head of a peace society. In 
this he again showed his spiritual kinship with 
those jingoes and tories who see in this war 
the emergence of an American social and finan- 
cial aristocracy that shall at last take its place 
on terms of equality with that of England. 
Militarism, jingoism, economic autocracy, social 
snobbery, injustice, oppression, — ^blatant as al- 
ways on the eve of their destruction, — ^these are 
the things the New York voters tried to hit when 
they repudiated Mitchel. In a measure they 
succeeded. That they incidentally hit efiicient 
and economical administration of the fire and 
police departments is not so regrettable as it is 
that these good things were in such bad com- 
pany. That the people had no better instrument 
of rebuke than Judge Hylan is the fault of a 
failure in leadership among American radicals. 



A Triumph for Democracy 

Every democrat in the United States must 
feel enthusiasm over the 95,000 majority re- 
turned for woman suffrage by the voters of the 
State of New York. An adverse majority in 
191 5 of 194,000, about equally divided between 
the City and up-State, has melted away, and one 
of the oldest and supposedly most cynical of 
American communities has responded to Mr. 
Wilson's exhortation that America prove the sin- 
cerity and depth of its democratic conviction and 
understanding. Woman suffrage is important, 
and this victory assures its coming in the Nation. 
But more important is the people's realization 
that the issue of democracy is joined, at home as 
abroad, that our war slogan must be vindicated 
in America as well as in France, that, in Mr. Wil- 
son's words, " it is a time for the people ... to 
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show the world that there is no application of 
democracy which they do not believe in." 

This is not to overestimate the importance of 
woman suffrage in its immediate eflFect. For a 
few years, the new voters will have the poli- 
ticians guessing, and it should be possible to pro- 
cure the passage of much beneficial humanita- 
rian legislation on the strength of the popular 
belief that women voters will stand together on 
certain issues. The enfranchised women of 
California probably accomplished more in the 
first five years of suffrage than they will accom- 
plish in the next ten. For there is no conclu- 
sive evidence that women are more radical or 
wise or disinterested than men in the making of 
political choices. In states where equal suf- 
frage has prevailed for a long time, they get 
themselves pigeon-holed and classified by the 
politicians about as men do. In economic mat- 
ters, the woman is the first to feel the pinch of 
hard times. Food and clothes for her family is 
a pressing and inmiediate problem. She is just 
as apt to shrink from experiments and innova- 
tions that will "hurt business" as she is to 
accept a radical political philosophy offering a 
more or less remote relief. In fact, woman suf- 
frage, like any application of democracy, must 
get its justification by its effect in the long run, 
and in the meantime its chief benefit will be 
its subjective effect on the woman herself. 

Most interesting is the question of what use 
will now be made of all the brains, energy and 
idealism of that fine body of New York women 
whose talents for so many years have been de- 
voted to the suffrage cause. With the attain- 
ment of victory will come their real test. The 
finest of them — ^those inspired by a real vision 
of human freedom — ^will find some other great 
democratic cause and throw themselves into it 
with no thought of self. Others, who found in 
the suffrage movement merely an opporttmity to 
exercise organizing ability, leadership, power for 
the sake of power, will become politicians in the 
meaner sense. There will be bitter disillusion- 
ments for the friends of some of these. More 
than one woman of fine talents will be taken 
onto a high mountain and shown a dazzling do- 
main over which she may rule at the cost of a 
little qualifying, a few concessions to the practi- 
cal and the expedient. But these will be the 
exceptions. The New York victory means that 
every good cause in the State and City can 



henceforth count on the support of a large ntim- 
ber of brilliant and devoted women, singularly 
equipped for leadership, and with memories that 
will keep alive their feeling of fellowship with 
the disadvantaged of this earth. 

The defeat of woman suffrage in Ohio was 
probably due largely to the fact that the liquor 
interests, particularly strong in that state, were in 
the field with their full strength and the suffrage 
issue was subordinate to the fight between wets 
and drys. Nor had the Ohio women been given 
an opportunity to prepare fully to meet the issue. 
The vote was on a referendum, procured by the 
liquor interests, on a statute of the Legislattwe 
granting the Presidential suffrage to women. 
Thus it was a liquor men's offensive, and they 
kept it through the campaign. It may also have 
been a rebuke of the Legislature for undertaking 
to do for the women what the men voters might 
perhaps have been willing to do for them them- 
selves. Male psychology has been known to 
work that way. 

what Will Labor Do? 

The organized labor movement of America is 
holding its annual convention this week in 
Buffalo. Delegates from every trade and indus- 
try and from every industrial center between the 
oceans are gathered there to tell each other of the 
year's progress and to debate and decide the 
issues that immediately concern not only the 
2400,000-odd members of the Federation, but 
some 38,000,000 others dependent on wages for 
their daily bread. The forthcoming session of 
Congress is not more important. For economic 
problems are crowding out strictly political 
problems in the thoughts of the people. 
Indeed, they are already transcendent The 
people of America are intent upon the 
establishment of economic democracy at home 
as they are upon checking and defeating 
political and military autocracy abroad. And to 
the extent that we are an industrial nation, the 
American labor movement is the standard-bearer 
of the democratic cause. At this year's conven- 
tion it will receive visiting delegates from the 
organized farmers of the Northwest. But 
whether it becomes allied with the farmers or 
continues to act alone, the labor movement is 
destined to be a great determining force in 
the shaping of national policies during the next 
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few years. There will be no sphere of public 
action from international diplomacy to the press 
censorship in which its voice will not influence 
the acts of our statesmen. 

How to use the power placed in labor's 
hands by our war necessities is a question that 
might well puzzle the wisest of statesmen. 
Delegates to the Buffalo convention will be 
judged by future historians for what they do 
this week. It is for them to decide whether 
chroniclers of the great struggle for economic 
freedom shall write of them tiiat they proved 
unequal, that they threw away the opportunity 
to tmite on a policy of fundamental reform at a 
time when the politicians could refuse tiiem 
nothing within justice and reason. Any labor 
man so week-kneed in his faith as to imagine 
that a sacrifice of any part of labor's cause is in 
the interests of the nation — ^in the interests of 
anything save privilege and injustice — will de- 
serve and receive the execration of posterity. 
This is not to say that he shall not work longer 
hours if the need arises. It is to say that he 
shall make any sacrifice, even of life itself, pro- 
vided he uses his collective power to force equal 
sacrifices from the beneficiaries of economic 
privilege. But equal sacrifices by the bene- 
ficiaries of economic privilege mean nothing less 
than the volimtary or enforced abandonment of 
this privilege, — the privilege of enslaving men 
and women through the private ownership and 
control of natural resources and public utilities, — 
enslaving them through control of their oppor- 
tunities to work, through control of the neces- 
saries of life, through the power to rob them 
of all except the minimum on which life can be 
supported. 

Thus far organized labor has failed to grasp 
its opportunity and strike at the fundamental 
causes of injustice. Its one gain has been an 
extension of organization, and even in this field 
it has not been as aggressive as it might be. 
Each international union has played its own 
game, indifferent to the others, and it has been 
the old game of higher wages and immediate 
advantage within the grasp of men who were 
something less than statesmen. Now, it must not 
be forgotten that higher wages follow higher 
prices, and do not precede them, and that they 
arc of legitimate and substantial benefit. But 
they mark no progress, — only a constant struggle 
to keep the margin between income and expendi- 



tures from narrowing or disappearing, or even 
from widening on the minus side. 

Is it not time for organized labor to forget 
its fear of bureaucracy, to dare to strike for 
government ownership of railroads, mines and 
those basic industries involving non-competitive 
operation on a huge scale? Cannot labor trust 
to its power to place its own representatives on 
the government boards that would manage these 
industries and thus to protect its interests in the 
workshop while consigning the profiteer to the 
scrap-heap ? 

If public ownership should prove too much 
for the statesmanship of the labor movement, the 
least its leaders at Buffalo can do is to strike at 
the underlying, fundamental evil of land 
monopoly. Here is the primary source of in- 
justice and privil^e. Mr. Grompers is but one 
of many labor leaders already committed to the 
taxation of land values as a means of freeing 
the land from the control of monopolists and 
opening opportunity to every man of enterprise. 
He knows that in freeing the land we should be 
freeing industry, that no man would work in 
factory or mine for less than a fair share of the 
product of his toil, or imder a tyrannical boss, 
when (Opportunity on the land lay open to him as 
an alternative. 

Organized labor in England has declared for 
the taxation of land values and the socialization 
of public utilities and basic industries as the 
irreducible minimum of its program of economic 
reconstruction. What will American labor do? 

The question of method is almost as impor- 
tant as the question of policy. Progressive labor 
men have long recognized the need of a con- 
tinuous board of strategy composed of leaders 
in the more important international unions, its 
members to have their headquarters within easy 
call and to meet together often. Today the head- 
quarters of the great international unions are 
scattered throughout the East and Middle West, 
and too many of the international presidents 
and secretaries are singly intent on advancing 
their own unions without regard to the larger 
policies affecting wage earners as a class. These 
policies are left to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, a body which 
boasts of its autocratic and machine control, and 
largely out of sympathy with the yoimger and 
more progressive forces in the movement Many 
of the most important unions pay littic or no at- 
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tention to its decisions, going their own way and 
leaving the rest to " Sam." Mr. Gompers is a 
powerful and able leader, of his type, but it is 
a type that can no longer adequately represent 
the hopes and aspirations of American workers. 
His American Alliance for Labor and Democ- 
racy has been a disappointment. It has failed 
as an instnunent for rallying American labor. 
Its dentmciation of pacifists and pro-Germans 
would have been well enough had it once raised 
its lance in the cause of wealth conscription, 
taxation of privilege, and free speech. On the 
other hand, Mr. Gompers has established him- 
self in the nation's war councils as the repre- 
sentative of labor, and in this capacity he has 
the value of a " going concern " that has accom- 
plished much and is in the process of accom- 
plishing more. He understands " the Washing- 
ton game," and has built up an authority and 
prestige there that no successor could inherit in- 
tact There is not the slightest likelihood that 
the labor movement will retire him at this junc- 
ture. What it might well do is to delegate three 
or five of its strongest men, — such men as Ed- 
ward Nockels, John Walker, and Paul Schar- 
renberg, — ^to go to Washington as a standing 
emergency committee to supplement and 
streng^en the Executive Council. 



Playing with Dynamite 

Professional detectives and the well-meaning 
assistant prosecutors of the Department of 
Justice should not be given a free hand in 
handling the I. W. W. situation. There is evi- 
dence that they are as ignorant of American so- 
ciology as were the advisers of Louis XVI of 
French sociology. And they are aided and 
abetted in their ignorance by an equally ignorant 
press, so that nothing but approving comment 
follows the most stupid and dangerous tactics. 
The situation in this country with respect to un- 
skilled and unorganized labor is full of dynamite. 
Every important employer knows it. Every trade 
union leader knows it. The President knows it. 
It is the dynamite engendered by the existence of 
a large class conscious of injustice, burning with 
resentment, and wholly without organization 
through which to express itself. The I. W. W. 
does not represent it in any authorized way. But 
it comes nearer being its spokesman than any 



other organization. Members of the I. W. W. or 
men who have been profotmdly influenced by 
their propaganda may be foimd in every tmor- 
ganized labor force in the country. The I. W. W. 
is not an organization so much as it is a spirit and 
a vocabulary. And because no strike or audible 
protest follows the various assaults on I. W. W. 
leaders, let us not be too sure that their influence 
is negligible, that the Department's policy and 
that of the mobs that get encouragement from 
this policy is not breeding a slow, dangerous, 
smoldering resentment. 

An instant retaliation would be far less dan- 
gerous, much easier to handle, than a spirit that 
may at some critical jimcture in the future flare 
out in a strike of steel workers or slaughter-house 
workers or miners or oil refiners. No one knows 
about this. Perhaps the Government can im- 
prison or mobs horsewhip every laborer in the 
country who sympathizes with the I. W. W., and 
our unorganized, imskilled, explcnted wage work- 
ers will take it lying down. Perhaps they will 
not. But the situation should not be handled 
by men who have never read, let alone pondered, 
the government reports that show that hardly 
more than half of the adult male wage earners 
in the United States earn enough in a year to 
support a family in decency and comfort. The 
I. W. W. leaders now in jail know those reports 
by heart. They have passed them on to tens of 
thousands of men, and they have interpreted them 
with the aid of the writings of such men as 
Thorstein Veblen and Leo Tolstoy and Henry 
George. Their movement is interpreted sympa- 
thetically and accepted as an inevitable product 
of existing conditions by such first-hand ob- 
servers as Dr. Carleton Parker, Dean of the 
School of Business and Professor of Economics 
at the University of Washington, and the Rev. 
Dr. Sydney Strong of Seattle, a G)ngregational 
minister and a sociologist of character and stand- 
ing. There is in existence a printed report of 
the testimony given by Mr. Herbert Quick, now 
Federal Farm Loan Commissioner, in which the 
condition of millions of migratory farm laborers 
in this country is presented in words that make 
it perfectly clear why, in H. G. Wells's phrase, 
these men are among our " disaffected employes." 
Mr. Quick placed the blame largely on a system 
of land tentu'e and land taxation that plays into 
the hands of monopolists and beneficiaries of 
privilege. 
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Just a suggestion of the way in which I. W. 
W.'s are produced is found in experience of har- 
vest hands with our railroads and local authori- 
ties. At the beginning of the harvest, the word 
goes out to trainmen that " hoboes " are to be 
unmolested They go into the harvest without 
funds, and their labor is a vital community need. 
After the crops are harvested, the attitude of 
town authorities and railroad (^cials suddenly 
changes. The harvest hands straightway become 
" bums.'* They are arrested, thrown into jail, and 
fined. They are kicked off railroad trains tmless 
they pay fare or its equivalent. This is a situa- 
tion described minutely enough in government 
reports, and it is only one of a hundred true 
stories that help to explain the I. W. W. 

The I. W. W. is a loose organization, almost 
no organization at all. There is no discipline. 
Among its members are imdoubtedly some men 
who belong in jail diu^g this war. But to as- 
sault the I. W. W. as a whole is to assault the 
only spokesmen and to suppress the only articu- 
lation possessed by a class of wage workers on 
which several of our most vital basic industries 
are utterly dependent — ^a class niunbering many 
millions of men. Why this class is represented 
by men who repudiate patriotism, religion and 
government is a long story. It is well told by 
Dr. Parker in the current Atlantic, It involves 
the shortcomings of the trade union movement as 
well as the upgrowth of conditions that leave 
large bodies of workers with no gratitude to 
estabUshed institutions, because those institutions 
have done nothing for them except to cut them 
off from about everything that makes life on this 
earth worth while. The fact remains. 

But, someone will say, surely the responsible 
federal authorities know what they are doing. 
They must have evidence. Among those ar- 
rested with the others for seditious conspiracy 
was Arturo Giovannitti, one of the leaders in 
the Lawrence strike of nearly six years ago. 
He is an Italian whose international ideals had 
not succeeded in smothering his nationalist sen- 
timent. He is an ardent partisan for the Allies. 
For several years he has had no dealings with 
the I. W. W. and has taken part in no strikes. 
He is a poet of distinction. His work has been 
highly praised by the London Times and pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly. For the past 
year he has been writing plays and poems and 
living quietly in New York. Five years ago he 



translated a work on sabotage. For this he has 
received no royalties, nor has he owned or cir- 
culated so much as one copy of the voltune. Yet 
he is seized and taken to the Tombs and must 
now submit to removal to Chicago and trial 
there in an atmosphere poisoned by prejudice. 
Among others arrested in New York were Miss 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and Carlo Tresca. A 
year ago they left the I. W. W. organization and 
have not so much as exchanged letters with its 
officers since. As for the charge, freely given 
to the press at Washington, that proof had been 
found that the organization was being financed 
by German money, not a line of evidence has 
since been pnxluced to substantiate these vague, 
sensational intimations supposedly given out by 
Mr. Gregory's assistants and spread in flaming 
headlines on the first page of every newspaper 
in the coimtry. On the contrary, the indictment 
as published contains no charge that German 
money played a part in the organization's ac- 
tivities. William D. Haywood, general secre- 
tary of the I. W. W., is a descendant of men 
who fought in the Revolution and the Civil 
War. His bias, so far as he has one, is pro- 
Ally in this war. Haywood may have used 
German money. He may have been engaged in 
a conspiracy directed, not against bad working 
conditions and tmfair employers, but against the 
government and its participation in the war. 
Among I. W. W. card-holders are undoubtedly 
some who are also pro-German and who belong 
in jail. But the probability is that these are 
few, and that the real crime of Haywood and 
most of the rest was the conducting of an ag- 
gressive propaganda and strike program on be- 
half of laborers who were interested solely in 
obtaining better conditions of life and labor. 
The I. W. W. advocacy of sabotage is, of course, 
criminal and wrong. But it has been a con- 
spicuous part of the I. W. W. theory during all 
the six or eight years of its active life in this 
country. I. W. W. leaders have talked more 
violently than they have acted. They have been 
flagrant " four flushers," and they have them- 
selves to blame for much of the popular feeling 
against them. But that feeling has been ma- 
nipulated and organized by men whose economic 
interests, whose right to exploit their fellows 
without let or hindrance, have been interfered 
with, and properly, by I. W. W. agitation. In 
so far as the I. W. W. stand as spokesmen and 
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rq>resentatives of the most exploited class of 
American labor, they must be handled by men 
who are something more than outraged patriots, 
with a patriotism that coincides with a belief in 
their right to exploit others. No one knows to 
what degree they do so stand, and least of all the 
detectives and prosecutors of the Department of 
Justice. These assume too readily that they can 
dispose of the whole problem by putting a few 
men in jail. 

Either President Wilson himself or the De- 



partment of Labor as his agency should be rep- 
resented at the forthcoming trials, and by men 
who are able to distinguish between an I. W. W. 
injury to the national cause and an I. W. W. in- 
jury to industrial conditicms that no government 
can afford to sancticm. In the interest of safety 
it would be well to assume that millions of la- 
borers are watching these cases, and that an 
ounce of understanding now may be worth a 
pound of martial law in some critical jimcture 
of the future. 



War Patriotism 

By Louis F. IVMt 

III 



It is true, of course, that constitutions are 
not determinative of patriotism ; democracy over 
all is an outstanding American doctrine. But 
constitutions do signify. They are people's 
agreements. They prescribe fundamental rules 
of political conduct. In harmony with its Con- 
stitution a people may progress as a social soli- 
darity, step by step, democratically and peace- 
ably, from lower levels of democracy to higher. 
For constitutions are less difficult to amend than 
might be inferred from amending clauses 
cramped by "the dead hand" of traditional 
democracy. When public sentiment — not the 
sentiment of political pioneers alone, but that 
which is commonly called public opinion — ^when 
this mass sentiment demands changes in a 
people's Constitution, the changes are made. 
Constitutions apart, however, a truly democratic 
people, not anarchists but democrats, will distin- 
guish the democratic inviolability of their liber- 
ties in time of peace from the democratic neces- 
sity of modifying them in time of war. 

This necessity is indicated by Amos Pinchot 
in his strong letter to a committee of Congress in 
which he observes that "war demands a high 
degree of centralized control, even in a democ- 
racy."* Obstructive agitations in time of war, 
whether they are fostered by the enemy or are 
innocent pastimes comparable with children's 
play with matches in a hay mow, can not be toler- 

*"War Profits and Patriotism," the letter to a Conferenca 
Committee of Conflrress heretoiore cited in this series of articles. 
See the Public of October 19« 1^17, page 1009. 



ated. For such agitations our enemy in the 
present war has been ready to pay, probably has 
paid in many directions, and liberally. Unless we 
recognize their danger to ourselves, as he recog- 
nizes their advantage to himself, our cause may 
suffer, the war may be prolcmged, our battle 
casualties may be multiplied, hopes of a demo- 
cratic peace may be frustrated and even our awn 
independence may be lost When a democracy 
is at war with a despotism, to permit effervescent 
agitations which obstruct any of the activities 
necessary to vigorous warfare, is to turn the free- 
doms of the democracy into instruments for its 
subjugation. 

Democracy does not mean each for himself. 
That is individualism of the lowest species. 
What democracy means is each for all and all 
for each. Though not yet fully actualized, this 
ideal of democracy is in process of development; 
and during the process there must be a pooling of 
individual rights in the face of common dangers. 
Unrestrained freedoms of public meeting, public 
speech, and publication in print, are capable of so 
much abuse in time of war — ^whether the abuse 
be traitorously promoted or fatuously indulged 
in — as to be more harmful than gun fire in the 
rear. 

It is true, nevertheless, that restraints upon 
freedom of speech, press and assembly, even in a 
desperate war between reactionary feudalism and 
advancing democracy, such as this war is, should 
be imposed reluctantly. This is as true on demo- 
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cratic principle as under Constitutional interpre- 
tation. When officialdom, whether State or na- 
tional, rushes imperiously into suppressions of 
individual liberties, it exposes itself to reasonable 
suspicions of over-eagerness to seize opportuni- 
ties for exercising despotic power and thereby 
creates democratic undercurrents of distrust. It 
stimulates dangerous doubts — ^none the less dan- 
gerous for being unexpressed — of the democratic 
intent of our national purpose in the war. 

Such undercurrents may prove more obstruc- 
tive to our war activities than most objectionable 
agitating agencies could be if let alone. The sup- 
pression, for instance, by two Governors in suc- 
cession of public meetings which assumed — ^mis- 
takenly, and probably as to some of their pro- 
moters worse than mistakenly — ^to represent pub- 
lic opinion, was pregnant of more harm to the 
nation's cause than the meetings could possibly 
have done. Without that extra-officious zeal, 
those meetings, their aloofness from the common 
thought exposed, would have fallen flat in public 
estimation. Instead of weakening war sentiment, 
they would thereby have operated to strengthen 
it. 

Some perfectly sound observations regarding 
these impolitic performances were made by 
William Marion Reedy, that level-headed public 
adviser and brilliant writer whose patriotism is 
neither superficial nor questionable, whose paci- 
fism is both sane and sincere, and whose democ- 
racy is genuine from surface to center. When 
the hysteria of superficial patriotism and of shal- 
low pacifism were at their height he wrote: 
" We are in danger of going off into an explo- 
sion of hysteria. We are drifting into persecu- 
tion for opinion's sake. All this talk of standing 
senators up against walls and shooting them for 
their actions and utterances is mere frenzy. All 
die legislation providing for bureaucratic sup- 
pression of publications is but a case of nerves. 
We can be loyally patriotic without making an 
insanity of our patriotism. Let the pacifists and 
others talk and write as much as they please, 
short of agitating and organizing resistance to 
the laws for the carrying on of the war. Of 
course they are exasperating in their logicality 
that is not reason, but it's a pertinent suggesticm 
diat we should reflect upon the situation as it 
would appear to us if we were in the minority. 
We must not throw freedom overboard here to 
make the world safe for democracy. The people 



of the country are stronger for the war every 
day and the irreconcilables are diminishingly 
dangerous. By holding fast to our tolerance of 
dissent we will justify our professions of pur- 
pose in the war. Let the opposition oppose and 
it will expose its shallow folly. Let reason pre- 
vail, not passicm. Let us not be as crazy as the 
folks who prefer peace to liberty and free insti- 
tuticms. Let us keep the free institutions free. 
And let us get on with the war."* 

But suppressions of democratic freedoms, 
when a war is on, raise questions rather of 
policy than of rights. On democratic principle, 
as on Constitutional interpretation, authority in 
time of war to temporarily modify individual 
liberties that jeopardize the nation's cause in the 
war, must be confided in the government which 
the people as a democratic whole have charged 
with responsibility for conducting the war. Offi- 
cials who violate this confidence cannot plead 
their zeal in extenuation; but is there not also 
some duty on the part of the people, when a war 
is on, to aid responsible public officials in their 
perplexities instead of hectoring or defying 
them? The greatest of our unofficial leaders of 
democracy, a leader who deservedly enjoys the 
confidence of the masses of this country, whose 
pacifism is a sane gospel of wisdom as well as 
faith and his patriotism a courageous devotion — 
this leader puts the matter to his friends in these 
words : " With the citizen the question of duty 
is sometimes more important than the question 
of rights. The vital question is not what he can 
do but what he ought to do." Pursuing the 
thought, this beloved democratic leader adds: 
" In the case of proposed legislation it is better 
that the citizen should communicate directly 
with those empowered to act — the President, 
senators and congressmen — ^than to speak through 
the press, on the platform or on the street. If 
one is really anxious to serve his country he will 
choose the method of expression that promises 
the maximum of good and the minimum of risk 
of doing his country harm. Patriotism requires 
some to give their lives ; it requires others to give 
their money; it may require some to hold their 
peace rather than risk creating dissension or dis- 
cord by public expression of opinion when such 
expression is unnecessary."* 
If the people themselves — ^not irresponsible 

*Recdy's (St Loirif) Mirror, October 5. 1917. p. 637. 

• W. J. Brrta in the " Commoner " for October, 1917, ^ 1. 
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groups, let it be observed, but the people in or- 
ganic mass — if they wish to discipline imperious 
officials, or to defeat our armies, or to recall 
them, or to surrender to the enemy, or to make 
overtures of peace, or otherwise to end a war in 
which we are engaged, it is their democratic 
right, as it is also within their Constitutional 
power, to do so. But they must speak for them- 
selves as a people, in orderly democratic as dis- 
tinguished from anarchistic fashion. The po- 
litical machinery for this is available. Its mo- 
tive power is the ballot box. To the decision of 
the ballot box government must yield or chal- 
lenge Constitutional condemnation — ^popular re- 
volt, if it defies Constitutional authority — for 
usiu-ping governmental powers. Otir govern- 
ment has always yielded to this arbitrament. 

An impressive instance in war time is afforded 
by the premature-peace campaign which preceded 
the Presidential election of 1864. Some of our 
States were then at war with the nation in an 
effort to establish another nation. Numerous 
democratic liberties had been abrogated. Vallan- 
digham had been exiled without other law than 
military necessity; newspapers had been sup- 
pressed by military authority; conscription for 
recruiting the national army had been enforced 
in the face of desperate riots to prevent it ; Fort 
Lafayette had been filled with irrational martyrs 
to their war-obstructive convictions ; the writ of 
habeas corpus had been suspended to prevent ap- 
peals from military to civil authorities. And yet, 
when the Presidential election approached, there 
was no restraint upon free discussion of the most 
vital of all war issues — abandonment of the war. 

The peace faction of that time had captured the 
Democratic party and gone into the Presidential 
campaign declaring, " as the sense of the Amer- 
ican people," that " after four years of failure to 
restore the Union by the experiment of war, dur- 
ing which, under the pretense of a military neces- 
sity or war power higher than the Constitution, 
the Constitution itself " had " been disregarded in 
every part, and public liberty and private right 
alike trodden down, and the material prosperity 
of the country essentially impaired, justice, hu- 
manity, liberty and the public welfare" de- 
manded " that immediate efforts be made for a 
cessation of hostilities, with a view to the ultimate 
convention of the States, or other peaceable 
means, to the end that, at the earliest practicable 
moment, peace might be restored on the basis of 



the Federal union of the States."* This declara- 
tion, obstructive to national success in the Civil 
War as was its tendency, and alien to national 
sentiment as it proved to be, was nevertheless 
freely supported in the press and on the stump 
during the Presidential campaign. At the election 
it was voted upon by the people — ^the very people 
whose cause in the war it denounced and offered 
to abandon. 

Fortunately for our nationality, fortunately for 
that intemationality which the Union of our 
States has foreshadowed and of which through 
the horrors of this war the peoples of the world 
are beginning to get glimpses, the premature- 
peace party of 1864 failed. The result of the 
election proved it grossly mistaken in its estimate 
of the sense of the American people, and events 
six months later proved that it had been 
wretchedly obtuse in estimating the war as a 
failure. No less mistaken were its leaders in 
their prediction of perpetual hatred between the 
people of the North and the people of the South 
as an inevitable result of national victory. 

The issues of the present war, too, can be tried 
at the ballot box ; and in accordance with Consti- 
tutional methods can be threshed out in advance 
of the voting, as in 1864, with full freedom of dis- 
cussion. The result also would probably resemble 
that of 1864. Not to realize this is to think with 
Bemstorff, who mistook the soberness of a peace- 
loving people — their imwillingness to follow 
American kaisers and bareback riders into war 
for war's sake — for unwillingness to go into war 
for an adequate cause. But free as elections have 
been and must be, even in time of war, freedom 
at elections gives no warrant for feverish hit- 
or-miss anti-war propaganda when a war is on. 
Although election campaigns may be disturbing 
to war activities, they lead on to decisive popular 
action. They are part of the serious business of 
a democracy. Not so with sporadic anti-war 
propaganda in time of war. The practical effect 
of this is to serve the enemy without bringing our 
own people to a decision. 

In time of peace miscellaneous propaganda is 
socially wholesome. " Despise not prophesy- 
ings " but " prove all things " and " hold fast that 
which is good," is as important to political as to 



* Democratic olatform of 1864. See History of Political 
Parties in the United States, by James H. Hopkins, page 306. 
On this platform Gen. George B. McClellan was the Presidential 
candidate against President Lincoln. The popular yote for 
Lincoln was 2,216,067 and for McClellan 1^808.725; the electoral 
YOte being 212 for Lincoln and 21 for McClellaa. 
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religious progress. It has yielded some of the 
richest fruits of that security of freedom of 
speech, press and assembly which democratic 
sentiment demands and our Constitution guaran- 
tees. War time, however, is not a right time for 
propaganda having no better purpose than reck- 
less anti-war agitation, no possibility of securing 
decisive popular action, and no other probable 
effect than giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 

NEWS OF THE WEEK 

Week Ending November 13 

Labor Gonyention Opens 

The annual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor began at Bu£Falo on November 12. It was 
welcomed to the dty by A. A. Landon, of the local 
Chamber of Commerce. For the first time in its his- 
tory it was addressed by the President of the United 
States. President Wilson devoted a part of his address 
to discussion of the war and Germany's responsibility 
therefor. He expressed contempt for the pacifists, say- 
ing : " I want peace, but I know how to get it, and they 
do not." He had sent Colonel House to Europe, he 
said, not on a peace mission, but to confer on how to 
win the war. In regard to the labor question, he said: 

While we are fighting for freedom, we must see, 
among other things, that labor is free ; and that means 
a number of interesting things. It means not only 
that we must do what we have declared oiu- purpose 
to do, see that the conditions of labor are not ren- 
dered more onerous by the war — ^but also that we 
shall see to it that the instrumentalities by which the 
conditions of labor are improved are not blocked or 
checked. That we must do. That has been the mat- 
ter about which I have taken pleasure in conferring 
from time to time with your president, Mr. Gompers. 
And, if I may be permitted to do so, I want to ex- 
press my admiration of his patriotic courage, his large 
vision, and his statesman-like sense of what is to be 
done. I like to lay my mind alongside of a mind that 
knows how to pull in harness. The horses that kick 
over the traces will have to be put in a corral. 

Now to "stand together" means that nobody must 
interrupt the processes of our energy, if the interrup- 
tion can possibly be avoided without the absolute in- 
vasion of freedom. To put it concretely, that means 
this : Nobody has a right to stop the processes of labor 
until all the methods of conciliation and settlement 
have been exhausted; and I might as well say right 
here that I am not talking to you alone. You some- 
times stop the coiu-se of labor, but there are others 
who do the same. And I believe that I am speaking 
of my own experience" not only, but of the experience 
of others, when I say that you are reasonable in a 
larger number of cases than the capitalists. 

Without specifically mentioning the I. W. W., or such 
occurrences as the lynching of Frank Little and the at- 



tack on Herbert S. Bigelow, the President condemned 
violence as follows: 

I have been very much distressed, my fellow-citi- 
zens, by some of the things that have happened re- 
cently. The mob spirit is displaying itself here and 
there in this coimtry. I have no sympathy with what 
some men are saying, but I have no sympathy with the 
men that take their punishment into their own hands, 
and I want to say to every man who does join such a 
mob that I do not recognize him as worthy of the 
free institutions of the United States. 

There are some organizations in the country whose 
object is anarchy and the destruction of law, but I 
would not meet their e£Forts by maldng myself a part- 
ner in destroying the law. I despise and hate their 
purposes as much as any man, but I respect the an- 
cient processes of justice, and I would be too proud 
not to see them done justice, however wrong they 
are. And so I want to utter my earnest protest 
against any manifestation of the spirit of lawlessness 
anywhere or in any cause. 

Why, gentlemen, look what it means : We claim to 
be the greatest democratic people in the world, and 
democracy means, first of all, that we can govern 
ourselves. If our men have not self-control, then 
they are not capable of that gp'eat thing which we call 
democratic government A man who takes the law 
into his hands is not the right man to co-operate in 
any form of or development of law and institutions. 

In its report to the convention the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Federation urged support of the war, but 
added that when peace terms are discussed the "Gov- 
ernment should be only an instrumentality of the peo- 
ple instead of dominating and actuating their lives." 
Secret diplomacy, it said, should be replaced by diplo- 
matic representatives responsible to the people and re- 
ceived by the popular representatives of the country to 
which they are accredited. Adequate and direct rep- 
resentation of wage earners among the delegates to the 
Peace Congress was demanded, and the following basis 
for terms of peace was suggested: 

(1) The combination of the free peoples of the 
world in a common covenant for genuine and prac- 
tical co-operation to secure justice, and, therefore, 
peace, in relations between nations. 

(2) Governments derive their just power from the 
consent of the governed. 

(3) No political or economic restrictions meant to 
benefit some nations and to cripple or embarrass 
others. 

(4) No indemnities or reprisals based upon vindic- 
tive purposes or deliberate desire to injure, but to 
right manifest wrongs. 

(5) Recognition of the rights of small nations ^nd 
of the principle, "No people must be forced under 
sovereignity, under which it does not wish to live." 

(6) No territorial changes or adjustment of power 
except in furtherance of the welfare of the peoples 
affected and in furtherance of world peace. 

In addition to these basic principles, which are 
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based upon declarations of our President of these 
United States, there should be incorporated in the 
treaty that shall constitute the guide of nations in the 
new period, and conditions into which we enter at 
the close of the war, the following declarations, fun- 
damental to the best interests of all nations and of 
vital importance to wage-earners : 

(1) No article or commodity shall be shipped or 
delivered in international commerce in the produc- 
tion of which children under the age of sixteen have 
been employed or permitted to work. 

(2) It shall be declared that the basic work-day in 
industry and commerce shall not exceed eight hours. 

(3) Involuntary servitude shall not exist except as 
a pimishment for crime whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted. 

(4) Establishment of trial by jury. 

The report protests against the deportation of striking 
laborers, as has occurred in the mining regions and 
elsewhere, and recommends that the eight-hour day be 
extended by administrative authority, as a war measure, 
to all commerce and industry. It demands also that 
women receive equal pay with men for the same work. 

Local Elections 

New York City elected Judge John F. Hylan, Tam- 
many candidate. Mayor on November 6, defeating 
Mayor Mitchel for re-election by 147,975 plurality. The 
vote cast in the city was : Hylan, 297,282 ; Mitchel, 149,- 
307; Hillquit (Socialist), 142,178; Bennett (Republi- 
can), 53,678. The soldier vote is still to be added to 
this. The Tammany victory includes the whole Board 
of Estimate and all borough officials. The Socialists 
elected seven Aldermen and ten Assemblymen, including 
their two present members re-elected. They also elected 
Jacob Panken judge of one of the municipal courts. 
Among the Republican aldermen chosen is a Negp'o, 
James C. Thomas, Jr., the first of his race to be elected 
to office in the dty. 

Philadelphia's civilian voters gave a plurality to the 
regular Republican ticket over the ticket of the Town 
Meeting party, endorsed by the Democrats and sup- 
ported by the Penrose-McNichol wing of the Republi- 
cans. The pluralities vary from 2,747 for the head of 
the ticket to 9,640. Charges of fraud are made. The 
result may be changed by the soldier vote, still to be 
heard from. 

Chicago elected the judicial ticket of a Republican and 
Democratic combine over the Socialist ticket The vote 
on the highest candidates was 150,615 to 82,997. Cin- 
cinnati elected John Galvin (Republican) Mayor over 
former Congressman Alfred G. Allen, Democrat. 
Cleveland re-elected Mayor Harry L. Davis, Republican. 
Louisville elected a Republican Mayor. A heavy in- 
crease in the Socialist vote took place in all localities. 
* * 

Maryland seems to have elected a Republican State 
Controller by a small plurality, Kentucky a Democratic 
Legislature and Virginia a Democratic (Jovemor. Mas- 
sadiusetts re-elected (jovemor McCall, Republican. 



New York State elected Merton E. Lewis, Republican, 
Attorney (jeneral by about 87,000 pluraHty, overcoming 
an adverse plurality in New York City of 84,403, where 
the vote stood— Lewis (Republican), 204736; Hodson 
(Democrat), 289,139; Block (SodaUst), 117,458. 

Referendum Results 

Woman suffrage won in New York State on No- 
vember 6 by about 95,000 majority. In New York City 
the vote was 334,011 in favor and 241^16 against, a fa- 
vorable majority of 92,692. In the State outside the 
majority in favor was very small, probably less than 
2,500. Buffalo gave a favorable majority of 4,000, and 
similar results were obtained in other large cities iRnth 
the exception of Rochester. It was consequently the 
big cities which carried the day against adverse rural 
majorities. New York becomes the twelfth State to 
grant women full suffrage. 

In Massachusetts all three of the amendments car- 
ried submitted by the Constitutional Cx)nvention. These 
legalize absentee voting and sale by cities of necessities 
to consumers. There was serious opposition only to 
the third amendment, which forbids payment of public 
funds to institutions not under public control. The op- 
position was led by Cardinal O'Connell, who denounced 
the measure as an attack on his church. It was advo- 
cated and championed, however, by leading Catholic 
citizens as well as by members of other denominations. 
It received about 35,000 majority. 
♦ ♦ 

Ohio defeated limited woman suffrage by about 136^- 
000 majority. The Legislature had adopted an act con- 
ferring Presidential and municipal suffrage on women. 
The act was held up and submitted through the refer- 
endum. Prohibition was voted on at the same time. 
The latest reports indicate its defeat by about 1,000 ma- 
jority. Twice the unofficial returns have shown a 
prohibition majority but each time mistakes were dis- 
covered in Cincinnati which reversed the result 

A local victory for suffrage was won at Lakewood, 
Ohio, a suburb of Cleveland. There under the home 
rule provision of the constitution an initiative propo- 
sition conferring municipal suffrage on women was 
carried. A similar measure prevailed several weeks ago 
in a special election at Columbus. So that in spite of 
the unfavorable Statewide vote women retain munici- 
pal suffrage in two cities of the State and it is possible 
for them to get it in others. 

Prohibition carried in New Mexico by a majority, 
still uncertain, but probably in the neighborhood of 
5,000. 

Pueblo, Col., rejected a proposed amendment to the 
city charter to apply the single tax locally. 

Se^egation Ordinance Void 

The Federal Supreme Court on November 5 declared 
unconstitutional ^e Negro segregation ordinance of 
Louisville. The decision nullifies similar ord i n a nces 
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adopted in St Louis, Baltimore, Richmond, Raleigh and 
many other Southern cities. These forbid Negroes 
from residing in districts where white residents pre- 
dominate. The Court's decision was unanimous. It de- 
clares that the police power of a State cannot go be- 
yond the limits set by the Federal Constitution and this 
ordinance violates the guarantee of property rights in 
the Fourteenth Amendment. It involves, moreover, 
discrimination against a race, since its interdiction is 
based on color and nothing else. (See Vol. XIX, pp. 
217, 228.) 

The Genaonhip Fight 

On application of the Milwaukee Leader, Justice 
William Hitz of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, on November 5, issued a rule returnable 
November 16, requiring Postmaster-General Burleson 
to show cause why the order debarring the Leader from 
the mails should not be rescinded and annulled. 

Although the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
upheld the Postmaster-General in the case of The 
Masses, Judge Ward, in concurring with the majority, 
laid down an interpretation of the law to the effect 
that Congress has not attempted to prohibit transmis- 
sion as merchandise by railroads or express companies 
of a publication barred from the mails. The Court 
also held that arguments in favor of immediate peace, 
or in favor of repeal of the Conscription act, although 
tending possibly to discourage recruiting or enlistment, 
are within the constitutional rights of every citizen 
to express either orally or in writing, and Congress 
cannot be presumed to have intended authorizing the 
exclusion of such articles from the mails. The finding 
against The Masses was based on the opinion that 
while there might be doubt, as to whether some portions 
of the issue excluded from the mails were intended to 
obstruct recruiting, the Post Office Department, in 
such a case, must be given the benefit of the doubt 
The case will be appealed to the Supreme Court. 
[See current volume, pages 917, 964, 1060, 1065.] 

Japan and the United States 

Conferences between Secretary of State Lansing and 
Viscount Ishii, special Japanese Ambassador, regarding 
the relations of the two countries to China and to each 
other, have resulted in an agreement that is considered 
of the greatest importance in removing points of fric- 
tion and establishing amicable relations. The agree- 
ment as stated by Mr. Lansing and acknowledged by 
Viscount Ishii guarantees the territorial integrity of 
China and pledges both countries to the open-door 
policy. The statement is as follows : 

In order to silence mischievous reports that have 
from time to time been circulated, it is believed by us 
that a public announcement once more of the desires 
and intentions shared by our two governments with 
regard to China is advisable. 

The governments of the United States and Japan 
recognize that territorial propinquity creates special 
relations between countries, and, consequently, the 
government of the United States recognizes that 



Japan has special interests in China, particularly in 
the part to which her possessions are contiguous. 

The territorial sovereignty of China, nevertheless, 
remains unimpaired and the government of the 
United States has every confidence in the repeated as- 
surances of the imperial Japanese government that, 
while geographical position gives Japan such special 
interests, they have no desire to discriminate against 
the trade of other nations or to disregard the com- 
mercial rights heretofore granted by China in treaties 
with other powers. 

The governments of the United States and Japan 
deny that they have any purpose to infringe in any 
way the independence or territorial integrity of China, 
and they declare, furthermore, that they always ad- 
here to the principle of the so-called " open door " or 
equal opportunity for commerce and industry in 
China. 

Moreover, they mutually declare that they are op- 
posed to the acquisition by any government of any 
special rights or privileges that would affect the inde- 
pendence or territorial integrity of China, or that 
would deny to the subjects or citizens of any country 
the full enjoyment of equal opportunity in the com- 
merce and industry of China. 

Palestine to Be an Autonomous State 

Arthur Balfour states in a letter to Lord Rothschild 
that the British Government has officially recognized 
Zionism by pledging itself to do all in its power to es- 
tablish a Jewish homeland in Palestine. This declara- 
tion is the result of the work begun twenty years ago 
by Dr. Theodore Herzl, and continued by Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis until his elevation to the Supreme Court, 
and by Lord Rothschild, Dr. Chaim Weitzman, president 
of the British Zionist Federation, and Nachum Sokolov, 
of the Zionist Inner Actions Committee. Mr. Sokolov 
has also been in charge of the negotiations with France, 
Italy, and the Catholic Church. No opposition from 
Britain's Allies is expected. 

Russia 

The Bolshevild seized control of the Government 
in Petrograd and Moscow on the 8th. Premier Ker- 
ensky and all but five of his ministers succeeded in 
making their escape from the capital A new Govern- 
ment was set up with Nikolai Lenine as Premier and 
Leon Trotzsky as Foreign Minister. A proclamation 
declares the Revolutionary Government to be in favor 
of an "immediate democratic peace," of turning the 
land over to the peasantry, and of convoking the Con- 
stituent Assembly. All the troops in Petrograd are 
reported to have given allegiance to the new govern- 
ment During the upheaval General Komiloff, who 
had been awaiting trial, escaped. Premier Kerensky 
is reported to have gone to Luga, eighty-five miles 
southwest of Petrograd, and to be now on his way 
back to the capital with 200,000 loyal troops. Mos- 
cow is reported to have returned to Kerensky, and 
the troops throughout the country are reported loyal. 
Much disorder and confusion are reported in Petrograd, 
with an inclination on the part of some of the troops 
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to return to their former allegiance. [See current vol- 
ume, page 1084.] 

European War 

The Italian retreat is still the chief military event 
The whole army has fallen back to the Piave River, 
where a stand is made on the west bank. But as this 
line also may be flanked by the Germans from the 
Trentino front the Itahans may be obliged to fall back 
to the Adige River, which would mean the giving up of 
Venice, Padua, and a number of other towns. Rein- 
forcements are going forward from the British and 
French armies. The Germans claim over 260,000 pris- 
oners, and between two and three thousand guns. It 
is said that this number includes machine guns and 
trench morters. No verification of the number of pris- 
oners is given by Italy. Heavy fighting has occurred on 
the western front, but it has been overshadowed by the 
Italian reverse. The British have taken Passchendaele, 
which completes their immediate objective northeast of 
Ypres, and gives them possession of the high gp'ound, 
with their gims commanding Roulers, the important 
railroad junction. Heavy fighting occurred at Verdun, 
but without materially changing the lines. Little is re- 
ported from the Russian or Roiunanian fronts. The 
British forces continue their progress in Palestine and 
in Mesopotamia. The town of Tekrit, on the Tigris 
River 95 miles northwest of Bagdad, has been taken. 
The troops are advancing along the Tigris at the rate 
of two miles a day. Tekrit is 125 miles south of the 
British objective Mosul. [See current volume, page 
1083.1 

By agreement of the Allied War Cotmdl the western 
front has been extended to include the Italian line, and 
all military activities will be directed as a unit General 
Cadoma, who has hitherto had command of the Italian 
armies, will be subordinate to General Foch. 



stag, rather than resort to a military despotism, as had 
been threatened. The Reichstag will open Novcnabcr 
22. 

Colonel Edward M. House, American commissioner 
to the inter-Allied Conference at Paris, November 15, 
arrived in England on the 7th. Colonel House is ac- 
companied by Admiral W. S. Benson, chief of naval 
operations; General Tasker H. Bliss, chief of staflP of 
the United States Army; Oscar T. Crosby, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury; Vance C. McCormick, chair- 
man of the War Trade Board; Bainbridge Colby, of 
the United States Shipping Board; Dr. Alonzo E. Tay- 
lor, representing the Food Controller; Thomas Nelson 
Perkins, representing the Priority Board, and Gordon 
Auchincloss as secretary. Secretary Lansing, in speak- 
ing of the move, said the conference is essentially a 
" war conference," held with the object of perfecting a 
more complete co-ordination of the activities of the 
Allies in order to attain the highest degree of efficiency. 
The discussion will cover not only the military and 
naval operations, but the financial, commerdal, eco- 
nomic, and other vital phases of the present situation. 
Emphasis is laid upon the fact that this is a war 
conference and nothing more Special attention will be 
given to victualing neutrals in a way to prevent aid 
going to the enemy. The question of Asiatic man power 
also will be considered, and provision made for using 
the Chinese and Japanese, both civilians and military. 
The conference will simplify the task of the United 
States by considering the claims of each nation for sup- 
plies in connection with those of the others, and so pre- 
vent duplication. 

The United States now has under arms 2,067,391 men, 
of whom nearly 1,400,000 voluntarily enlisted. Before 
the first of the year it is expected that 500,000 will be 
added to the present total. Of those now tmder arms 
1,815,820 are in the army, and 271,571 are in the navy. 



Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, is reported to be 
in the hands of German troops that had been landed 
on the Aland Islands from the warships on the 8th. 
The city had a population of 100,000 prior to the war, 
and is connected by rail with Petrograd, 190 miles dis- 
tant. An agreement between the Finns and Russians 
had been reached just prior to the Bolshevik outbreak, 
by which Finland was to have a republican form of 
government under the suzerainty of Russia. 

Only eight British merchant vessels above 1,600 tons, 
and four under that tonnage were sunk by mines or 
torpedoes during the week. The arrivals at British 
ports were 2,384; departures, 2,379. 



A temporary truce is reported between the German 
Government and the Reichstag. Chancellor Hertling 
has accepted Freidrich von Payer as Vice-Chancellor, 
and Herr Friedberg as Vice-President of the Prussian 
Ministry. This is accepted as evidence that the Chan- 
cellor is willing to work with the leaders of the Reich- 



NOTES 

— ^The United States per capita circulation, October 
1, 1917, was $46.10, as compared with $40.62 in 1916, 
and $16.92 on January 1, 1879. 

— Emigration from the United States into Westeni 
Canada for the first ten months of 1917 amotmted to 
33,134 persons. For the same period of 1916 the num- 
ber wis 15,960, and for 1915 only 9,191. 

— W. I. Boreman of Parkersburg, W. Va., known 
throughout the country as an active singletax worker 
since the old Standard days, died at his home on 
October 14. 

— That the number of government employes in Wash- 
ington will be more than doubled should the war last 
a year is announced by the Civil Service CommissioiL 
The normal number of these employes is 35,000. 

— ^The Illinois State Federation of Labor, in session 
at Joliet, urged that the State Legislature at its next 
session put a tax on the market value of all unculti- 
vated land and apply the proceeds to war expenses. 
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— The Fanners' Nonpartisan League of North Da- 
kota has entered into a wage agreement with the Agri- 
cultural Laborers' Union. Wages are to be four dollars 
a day, with time and a half for overtime and double 
pay for Sundays. 

— The amoimt of money that China still owes to the 
Allies on account of the Boxer uprising is, Belgium, 
$324,747; France, $2,712,959; England, $1,937,564; 
Italy, $1,018,801; Japan, $1,331,752; Russia, $4,990,- 
127; Portugal, $3,531. 

— ^James McDaniel, one of the pioneer singletaxers of 
Minneapolis, died on October 22, aged 70. Besides 
being an active propagandist he was a prolific in- 
ventor. Many of his inventions have been applied in 
the manufacture of flour and have contributed much 
to the prosperity of that industry. 

— ^A mob of masked persons styling themselves 
" Knights of Liberty " seized seventeen members of the 
I. W. W. at Tulsa, Okla., on November 10, took them 
out of town in motor cars and severely whipped each 
one. No arrests of those guilty of this outrage have yet 
been reported. 

— Statistics published in Peking show" that 1,170 Chi- 
nese boys are attending American schools. Nearly all 
of the Chinese Ministers and Ambassadors to foreign 
countries havf been selected because of their education 
in American or English schools. Japan thirty years 
ago began sending bright yoimg men abroad to school. 

— ^The National Municipal League will hold its annual 
meeting at Detroit on November 21 to 24. Among 
speakers announced are Lawson Purdy, Richard S. 
Childs, Professor Charles A. Beard, Marcus M. Marks, 
George W. Perkins, Dr. Frederic A. Cleveland, Qinton 
Rogers Woodruff and others 

— ^That conscripts have the right to appeal to the civil 
courts from decisions of local exemption boards, and 
tiiat the courts have the right to pass upon these de- 
cisions, was held on November 5 by Judge Benjamin F. 
Bledsoe, of the United States District Court at Los 
Angeles. The decision makes it possible for conscripts 
to apply for writs of habeas corpus. 

— Immigration for the year ending June 30, 1917, 
amounted to 295,403. The number of aliens departing 
during the year was 66,277. Of those entering the 
country 8,403 were recorded as of the professional 
classes; 48,781, trades; 22,328, farm laborers; 7,764, 
farmers; 51,115, laborers; 31,885, servants; 20,709, mis- 
cellaneous; 104,418, no occupation, including women 
and children. 

— Queen Liliuokalani, of Hawaii, died in the islands 
over which she once ruled on the 11th. Born in 1838 
she became queen in 1891; but by abrogating the Lib- 
eral constitution of the islands she caused a revolu- 
tion that drove her from the throne, and abolished 
the monarchy. Because of alleged participation of 
United States marines in the revolution President 
Qeveland assumed responsibility for her dethronement, 
and attempted to negotiate a restoration of her govern- 
ment, but without success. 



BOOKS 

Th« High Cost of Liriiic. By Frederic C Howe, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Pabluhed by Charles Scribaer*! Sons, New York. Price 
$1.50. 

Among the new books that claim our attenition, none 
can be considered more timely than Dr. Howe's latest. 
Whether regarded as a speculative problem in econom- 
ics, or as a distressing fact that closely a£Fects the lives 
of us all, the high cost of living urgently demands con- 
sideration. For it is not, as Dr. Howe reminds us, a 
consequence of the war, but merely an accelerated 
working-out of tendencies that have been in operation 
for years. If these tendencies continue unchecked, 
nothing but national disaster can be imagined for the 
future of the United States. For many years past, in- 
deed, the fear has haunted the minds of thoughtful and 
S3rmpathetic observers from across the Atlantic, that 
Destiny has had a rod in pickle for the people of Amer- 
ica. Symptoms, more easily seen perhaps from the 
spectator's viewpoint, have forced the suspicion that 
the Great Republic has been steadily accumulating ele- 
ments of disease that nothing but a high fever can re- 
move; that she has been making huge overdrafts on 
the long-suffering patience of natural law, forgetfid of 
the inevitable day of reckoning; that she has been 
waltzing merrily over a volcano of social revolution, on 
a crust so thin that its crackling is not inaudible; any 
simile will serve that suggests the fear of a great crisis 
in which the nation may hover between life and death, 
and from which only her magnificent constitution and 
the staying power of 3routh may deliver her. It may 
be that America's participation in the European war 
with all that this involves, is only bringing the internal 
crisis more quickly to a head; it may be, too, that the 
sudden development of the symptoms of the approach- 
ing crisis is calling into activity all those self-protecting 
instincts by which disease germs are ejected, and with 
which it appears that society, like the individual organ- 
ism, is endowed. In any case. Dr. Howe's book is to 
be welcomed as indicating that in the persons of such 
sincere sociologists as he, the country is awakening to 
the reality of the huge life-and-death problem with 
which it must soon grapple. 

One much needed lesson for philosophic radicals 
stands out from between the lines of Dr. Howe's writ- 
ing — ^that we must overcome our superstitious dread of 
the word Socialism. Out of our solicitous regard for 
individual freedom, we have failed to observe that while 
the free individual will spontaneously fulfill all the 
social functions that promise to yield him a profit, the 
wisely governed community will find certain obvious 
duties awaiting it which it may neglect only at its own 
peril. What are these duties? Can they be defined, or 
must we say that a government may legitimately under- 
take any fimction so long as it acts as the administra- 
tive agent of the people? While holding this broad 
question in suspense it now becomes clear as Dr. Howe 
conclusively demonstrates, that the transportation of the 
life-necessities of a people cannot wisely be left to the 
free-play of private financial interests. It may be use- 
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ful to recall Ruskin's illustration of three men on an 
island, two of whom agree to cultivate widely separated 
estates yielding different products, each of which is 
needful to the owner of the other estate; the third man 
meanwhile acting as go-between, carrier, or time-saver 
to the two producers. "If this carrier brings to each 
estate from the other, just what is wanted and at the 
right time, all will go prosperously. But if no other 
intercourse is possible and the agent keeps back the ar- 
ticles with which he has been entrusted until there 
comes a time of extreme necessity, it is easy to see that 
by watching his opportunities he may possess himself 
regularly of the greater part of the superfluous product 
of both estates, and at last maintain both the former 
proprietors as his laborers or servants." These words 
seem not unlike a prophecy of the deplorable present 
condition of things, in which the combination of dis- 
tributive agencies, trusts, banks, and speculators, engage 
in a tadt conspiracy by means of artificially created 
gluts and scarcities, to reduce the price paid to the pro- 
ducer and raise the price charged to the consumer. 
Trusts had not been invented when Rusldn wrote, nor 
had financial interests become interlocked and consoli- 
dated in the manner with which we are now familiar, 
but the moral of his fable points at least to the neces- 
sity for keeping the means of transportation between 
producer and consumer undisturbed and unobstructed 
by the personal interests of the " agents." The railroads 
of the country and probably the markets, elevators, and 
cold-storage plants, must become the property of the 
nation, if they are to be subservient, like the public 
highways, to the needs of the people rather than to such 
interests as compel a railroad manager to prefer long 
hauls to short ones because of the brger profit. ** The 
railroads," says Dr. Howe, " have destroyed farming in 
New York, in order that they may enjoy the earnings 
that come from thousand-mile hauls from the far 
West" In the chapter entitled "Freeing the High- 
ways," Dr. Howe explains with great lucidity how the 
interlocking interests of railroads, food-exchanges, 
packers, coal-masters, etc, all work almost automatically 
against the interests of producers on the one hand, and 
consumers on the other. 

The ultimate consequences of this concatenation of 
anti-social forces are shown in the facts enumerated in 
the chapters, " The Embargo on Farming " and " Land 
for the Landless." Farming is being discouraged by the 
forcing down of prices paid to the farmers. The pro- 
duction of food-stuffs and the vital necessities of life, 
is not keeping pace with the growth of population. The 
nation is being slowly strangled. But, as we should 
have expected. Dr. Howe is keenly alive to the fact that 
the throttling pressure of financial interests would be 
much less powerful if the other jaw of the vise were 
not kept firmly in position by the ubiquitous land-specu- 
lator. These two chapters afford some idea of the vast 
folly of our earlier governments in giving away to the 
railroads the bulk of our public domains " which orig- 
inally amounted to 1,850,000,000 acres and cost us less 
than five cents per acre." Out of these squandered 
patrimonies have been carved the immense estates of 
millions of acres that are still held speculatively, thus 



providing the resistance necessary to make the squeez- 
ing by the "interests" effective against the real pro- 
ducers of wealth. It is a mean and sordid tale, but die 
pity is 'tis true. And the greater pity is that, thanks 
to the investment facilities afforded by the Wall Streets 
of the country, both the profits of the unholy conspi- 
racy and the moral responsibility are divided among 
millions of people who enjoy the one and are blissfully 
unconscious of the other. A disease that is thtis so 
insidiously disseminated through the entire political 
system must be dealt with in a large and comprehensfre 
way. In the chapter, "Opening Up the Land," Dr. 
Howe approaches the problem boldly. "Of aO the 
measures proposed for the solution of these problems 
the taxation of land values is the simplest and most 
effective. . . . Under such a tax owners would be 
driven either to sell their land or put it to a productive 
use. They would either cultivate it themselves or dis- 
pose of it to would-be farmers. They would acc^ 
easy terms of payment; they woidd offer generous 
terms to tenants ; they would pay higher wages to farm- 
laborers." In short, production would go ahead, and 
the fulcrum would be removed on which the lever of 
finandal interests rests. 

Space will not permit more than a passing mention 
of the valuable information conveyed on many sub- 
jects on which the public mind requires enlightenment, 
such as "Gambling in Wheat," "Denmark an Experi- 
ment in Agriculture," "How Australia Controls the 
Food Problem," "Food G)ntrol in Germany," all of 
which suggest that we have much to learn from the 
experiences and experiments of our fellow-men. The 
chapter on Denmaric is especially interesting, and pre- 
sents a brilliant object-lesson in the advantages of co- 
operation. Dr. Howe informs us that 90 per cent, of 
Danish farmers are owners, and that "there is no par- 
asitic class." One would like to be assured that there 
are no usurious money-lenders with mortgages on 
farms, for this is the danger that besets small owner- 
ships where the selling-value is not taken out of die 
land by the concentration of taxes upon it 

On one point only, the reader may regret diat Dr. 
Howe has offered no enlightenment— i. e, as to the re- 
lation between currency and the cost of living The 
plain man usually finds his mind tying itself in knots 
when he attempts to grapple with this problem; but 
still the suspicion haunts him that in addition to die 
fundamental causes of high prices, in monopoly of land 
and distributive agencies, another may be found in a 
currency that may become inflated through the ordinary 
or extraordinary methods of public finance. What ef- 
fect, for example, will the issue of Liberty Bonds have 
upon the prices of commodities? If these bonds are ex- 
changed like dollar bills, for houses, automobiles and 
other commodities, do they not in fact become a new 
form of currency, and will the ultimate effect not be to 
put larger profits in the hands of monopoly? But we 
have no right to complain that the author has not cov- 
ered the whole field of economics, and for what he has 
given us in this valuable book, every reader will feel 
deeply grateful. 

Alex Mackenhrick. 
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PAMPHLETS 

"Fundamental Factors in War Finance," by Frank 
F. Anderson, a reprint from the Journal of Political 
Economy, Vol. XXV, 1917, makes a material contribu- 
tion to the rapidly growing literature that demands pay- 
ment of the cost of the war by taxes of incomes and 
excess war profits. Bonds should be issued only for 
emergency borrowings, he contends, and should be tax- 
able, and run for a period not over ten years. The tax 
on war profits should be 100 per cent, on gains over nor- 
mal profits. The income tax should be progressive until 
95 per cent of incomes over $100,000 is taken. Non- 
military aid rendered the Allies by our Government, he 
says, should take the form of a gift paid out of the 
proceeds of taxation. Mr. Anderson's analysis shows 
that considering "the nation as a whole, posterity can- 
not possibly share the burdens." What bonds do is to 
compel one part of posterity to pay to another part of 
posterity, the pajrment of the whole being equal to the 
receipt of the whole. The author quotes Professor 
Davenport to the effect that war bonds usually mean 
"a mortgage of the masses to the classes." 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Fanner and Hygienitt. (Pftmphlet) Bj Paul W. Golds- 
bttiy. M. D. Pubhthed by W. M. Leonard. 101 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

No Man's Land. By " Sapper." Published by George H. 
Doran Co., New York. Price $1.25 net. 

Those Who Walk in Darkness. By Perley Poore Sheehan. 
Published by George H. Doran Co. Price $1.35 net 

The Tortoise. By £. F. Benson. Published by George H. 
Doran Co. Price $1.50 net 

Trial and Speeches of Alexander Berkman and Bmma Gold- 
man. Published by Mother Earth Publishing Association, 226 
Lafayette Street, New York. Price $1.50, posUge 15c. 

Studies in History, Economics and Public Law: New York 
as an Eighteenth Century Municipality; Contemporary Theories 
of Unemployment and of Unemployment Relief. By Frederick 
C. Mills, Ph. D., Columbia Uniyersity. Agents: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

I The Ethical Principles of 

Marriage and Divorce 

By LOUIS F. POST 

WHAT are the ethical principles of Mar- 
riage—of Polygamy, Polyandry, and 
Free Love— of Successive Marriages — 
of Marriage Ceremonials— of Divorce? In 
this book Louis F. Post critically examines 
these vital questions in an absorbingly inter- 
esting manner. Every student of social ques- 
tions should read it, and every person who 
is bewildered by the conflict of ideas upon 
these subjects will find that this book will 
clarify his thoughts and lead to sane con- 
clusions. 

Price, postpaid, 75o, 
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^ Law of Human Progress 

By HENRY GEORGE 

An Entirely New Volume 

It compiites in ■ bandy, appropriate set- 
ting, the five great inspirational chapters 
of Book X of ** Progress and Poverty.** 
A few Torbal changes made by Loois F. 
Post at the request of the family of Henry 
George, hare given it completeness in it- 
self without otherwise altering the orig- 
faial latL-PMtblished by the Joseph FeU 
IfUemaiionQl Commission, 

IN this work Henry George shows that the thought and energy which mankind devotes 
to progress is only that which remains after what must be used for maintenance and 
conflict. If, owing to the tmequal distribution of wealth and the need of resisting 
the aggression of modem Goths and Vandals, mankind is forced to exert all its thought 
and energy merely to maintain itself, progress will halt and be followed by a gradual 
retrogression. He shows that institutional evils will not cure themselves, and must, 
unless the causes are removed, sweep us back into barbarism. 

IVith prophetic words Henry George says in this work: ^^ Look around to-day. Can 
this state of things continue} May we even say, * After us the deluge!' Nay; the pillars 
of the state are trembling even now, and the very foundations of society begin to quiver 
with pent-up forces that glow underneath. The struggle that must either revivify, or 
convulse in ruin, is near at hand, if it be not already begun. . . , If, while there is 
yet time, we turn to Justice and obey her, if we trust Liberty and follow her, the dangers 
that now threaten must disappear, the forces that now menace will turn to agencies of 
elevation/' 

ATihiaIit DaaIt Meal As Ai Approirriate War-rme Cbist- 
1 imeiy DOOK ms GR or Wonh WUe New Year CanI 

"The Law of Human Progress" makes an i^^ftSi'J^^%fU: ^^ Po»*P**dJ ^^^ «>P*ei^ 
ideal presentation volume. It will be treas- in fun leather, single copy, ii.oo postpaid ; flye 
ured for the truth of its analysis and for its "^"^k ^^^ T^I^Vin&%^.2ti, postpaid. 



great inspirational power. It is an excellent 
example of good typography; 125 pages; 



r" 



beautifully printed and bound in cloth or ^^ ^''^;,^V^^^^"'' 

leather, with gjllt top. For use as a j New York. n. t. 

Christmas Gift it is both inexpensive and J - - 

yet appropriate for almost any thinking j 



Send me copies of " The Law of Human 

Progress " bound in cloth, and copies bound 



P^^'SOn. j In leather, for which find enclosed |. 
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By 
GEORGE LANSBURY 

In reviewing this book in The Public, Alex- 
ander Mackendrick says: 

" It is written by one who both knows and 
cares how the poor live, and should be read by 
every American citizen of whatever political 
opinion ; whether engaged or not engaged in re- 
form or uplift agencies; whether concerned or 
unconcerned in the social problem." 
$1 net; at all bookstores 

Published by 
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Is the High Cost of Living 
a War Product? 

FREDERIC C. HOWE in his new book, " The ffigh 
Coat of Living," says **No.'' To be sure, the war 
hastened tendencies. It aggravated conditions. It 
gave opportunities for speculation and extortion. 
But the cost of living was rising rapidly before the war, 
and it will continue to rise when die war is over unless 
radical steps are taken to prevent it. 

In **The High Cost of Living,** Mr. Howe aims to present the 
root canses of the constant shrinkage in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. And he applies his examination of the problem to 
practical questions. 
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This book's value will increase daily as the pressure of the high cost of living forces the people to 
consider the problem, and the politicians to flounder helplessly in their explanations of iL 
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Editorial 



A surrender to pessimism regarding the Rus- 
sian sittiation is as fatal to clear political thinking 
as an unreasoning faith. The administraticxi of 
a great country is a concatenation of deeds and 
their consequences, not of professions and prom- 
ises. The length of time the Bolsheviki remain in 
control depends on their ability to solve some of 
the pressing problems of providing for a neces- 
sitous population. If their position is as fantas- 
tically false as it seems from all reports, they 
will hang themselves in a few days. As it is im- 
possible for a country to maintain itself in chaos, 
obviously the matter of most interest concerns 
the point where it will emerge, what the new 
center of gravity will be. If a prediction may be 
ventured, it is that control will presently be in the 
hands of the Constitutional Democrats and pos- 
sibly the Socialist extreme right. A cohesive 
army nucleus would soon establish its dcunination 
in the military field. So far, there is nothing to 
give alarm in the talk of a separate peace. The 
Russians are war-weary ; so are all other peoples. 
A separate peace that the Germans would negoti- 
ate at present is tmimaginable, if there is any self- 
respect left in Russia. There is only one place to 
get out of this war ; that is the far end. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

There are multiplying signs that this country 
means to lose no precious time in bringing her 
weight to bear in the European struggle. Be- 
tween the alternatives of a quick superhuman ef- 
fort and a leisurely but devastating one, there 
can be only one choice. That three years' war 
has been our most serious pitfall. We are ask- 
ing for unity of allied eflFort ; the first necessity 
laid upon us is to move heaven and earth to make 
our maximum eflFort coincide with the maximum 
eflFort of our Allies. And that will be next year. 
One soldier fighting in France next summer will 
be worth three in 19x9. Every ship produced in 
the next six months will be worth five a year 
later. There is room to wonder if our Govern- 



ment is, after all, competently advised concern- 
ing the European situation. That situation is 
a challenge to every distinctive quality that 
Americans believe they possess, — to our altruism, 
our determination, our cohesion, our quick 
power of organization, our incomparable pro- 
ductiveness. Our national pride for all time de- 
pends upon doing this thing now. If the fight- 
ing departments and the Shipping Board are 
doing all the possible, let us multiply that pos- 
sible by the irresistible pull-together of the 
American people. There has never in the history 
of the world been a need so grave, so significant, 
so urgent as the need of ships in the next six 
months. Is our industry able to meet this call? 
What American will reply in the negative? Can 
we fight that three years' war in one? 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Americans need the rude disturbance that 
comes inevitably from reading the articles of 
M. Cheradame. Even after a discriminating 
criticism has subtracted all doubtful elements, 
it remains a presentation that is a deadly anti- 
dote for illusions and a corrective of compla- 
cency. The task to be accomplished stands in 
its stark stupendous nakedness. The central 
fact is that Germany has already secured her 
major object in the war, a domination of her 
allies, a Central Europe, a Pan-Germany, a 
Hamburg-to-Bagdad solidity that will secure her 
a position of overwhelming advantage in any 
future aggression. If she can maintain this 
position until it is consolidated and its resources 
organized, the menace to the rest of the world 
is doubled or trebled. That this aggregation of 
power must be broken now while it is weakest 
is a fact patent to every intelligent person. 

» ♦ ♦ 
Naturally, every eflFort will be made by Ger- 
many to secure peace while Pan-Germany stands 
an accomplished fact. She may oflFer to evacu- 
ate occupied territories ; she may even gp so far 
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as to pretend democratizatkm ; she will certaialy 
keep alive and foster peace proptgiftda among 
her enemies, to darken tl^r cotmsd and mini- 
mize their effort It will remain to the discredit 
of the international Socialists that they allowed 
themselves to be the soil in which the seeds of 
this propaganda were sown. Germany is 
perpetually striving to drive a wedge into the 
cleavage already provided by economic and in- 
dustrial conditions. So far, outside Russia, ^s 
challenge to the intelligence of labor groups in 
the allied countries has had only a slight and 
momentary success. They are not to be taken 
in so easily; this is a people's war, and there 
will soon be demonstrated a fitting unity of 
the working populations that will surprise the 
diplomats and provide a sure ground for inter- 
nationalism. Meanwhile, the whcde machinery 
of capitalism is dissolving. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The weakness in the Pan-German scheme, 
even if it can maintain itself against enemies on 
the outside, is naturally to be found in the num- 
bers and the capacity for resistance of the sub- 
ject Peebles. German domination is already de- 
tested throughput southeastern Europe, and ex- 
plosive possibilities in Austria-Hungary and the 
Balkans have long been famous. All these 
elements can assuredly be counted upon to 
assert themselves at the opportune moment, and 
to form an effective barrier to future German 
ambition if they are given a chance in the re- 
construction of Europe. But the probability of 
revolt is directly proportioned to the probability 
of success. Everything desired may follow upon 
the simple, indispensable condition of tht mili- 
tary defeat of Germany. Without that, it is 
absurd to doubt her ability to dominate the ter- 
ritory she occupies. That defeat may be con- 
sidered achieved when the German armies are 
driven back to Aeir own frontier. Until that 
moment, the very suggestion of peace is an 
affront. Germany would be very happy to go 
to the peace table, war-map in hand, to be 
bought out of France and Belgium. It is hard 
to be patient with those who, with astounding 
ignorance of European affairs and inability to 
understand German methods, persist in the be- 
lief that there is a German liberalism ready to 
renounce the fruits of c(Miquest and to remake 
Germany in democratic terms. One way, and 



one only is open, and that is to break Germany's 
military power. 

♦ ^ ♦ 

To return to M. Ch6radame, — ^whilc he 
possesses an incomparable ability to see and 
state facts, he is lamentaUy deficient in his pro- 
posals for action. His reasoning fails to take 
into account the necessity on the part of the 
Allies to destroy Middle Europe at its head. 
Revolt on die part of the vassal peoples would 
be worse than futile until that is done. He fails 
to show adequate grounds for action that he 
urges upon the United States, the declaration of 
war upon Germany's allies. If it would serve 
any definite purpose, this action would no doubt 
be forthcoming. But so far, the pcAiticsl 
strategy of our Government has been wise in 
limiting the prindirfe of war to the actualities. 
The door remains open to many important de- 
velopments of the future. The Public has 
never agreed that the United States has nothing 
to do with Balkan affairs. The probability is 
that we will have a part to play of overwhehning 
importance, predsdy because of our detach- 
ment CXir best preparation for that part is an 
acquaintanceship with European difdomacy in 
the *' free " Balkan states for tfie past two gen- 
erations. There is no great nation of Europe 
that can see these peoi^es except as pawns to 
be utilized for its own advantage. Merely to 
make Bohemia " free " is, in the light of history, 
merely to be absurd. The new Jugoslavia ' is 
already projected on the maps. But as ex- 
hibited in The New Europe, its ablest advocate, 
it is conceived as nothing but a bulkhead. All 
the keys to the Adriatic are conceded to Italy. 
For the southern Slavs to develop a really great 
nation, which is entirely possible, has not yet 
dawned as a remote contingency upon the mind 
of any European statesman. That Austria- 
Hungary will shape on new lines, is inevitable 
after German defeat. And in contemplation of 
that defeat the new forces are already at work. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

That the proposed freight-rate increase is but 
part of a vicious circle of price-raising was ad- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Oxnmission 
by Paul Warburg of the Federal Reserve Com- 
mission. Mr. Warburg's testimony on Novem- 
ber 13 confirmed what was to be inferred from 
the arguments of other railroad advocates. Ex- 
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orbitant railroad rates cause high prices for com- 
modities. High commodity prices increase ex- 
pense of rtmning railroads, and increased ex- 
pense brings requests for permission to increase 
rates. Mr. Warburg suggested breaking the 
circle, not by refusing the rate increase, but by 
Government control of prices and wages. Let 
the railroads have what they want, is the sub- 
stance of Mr. Warburg's plea, and let the Gov- 
ernment see to it that the burden stays fixed cwi 
labor. Never mind wages and the cost of living. 
Dividends ccMne first, especially monopoly divi- 
dends. Should the rate increase be granted, it 
must be because the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission takes the same view as Mr. Warbtirg. 

A Great Opportunity 

The British Government's official declaration 
favoring the establishment of Palestine as a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people, and the 
known attitude of the American government, 
which is actively friendly, have removed Zionism 
almost overnight from its place among the 
dreams of idealists and precipitated it into the 
realm of real politics. As an important part of 
the program of the democratic nations for frus- 
trating the German plot, it is interesting to Jews 
and Gentiles alike. It has a strong romantic in- 
terest, as well, for the historian and the student 
of Biblical lore. It must appeal to every liberal 
as the project that will hasten the social and po- 
litical rehabilitation of fourteen million human 
souls. But it has another appeal. The establish- 
ment of a great Jewish community in Palestine 
is now as certain as anything can be contingent 
on an Allied victory. The forty small settle- 
ments already started, with a population aggre- 
gating 40,000, will be extended, enlarged, and 
drawn together into a self-governing republic 
under the auspices of the world's most liberal 
governments. And in the carrying out of the 
enterprise, the opportunity is presented to put to 
the test of practice those new social principles 
that have acquired universal acceptance in every 
enlightened democratic nation, but that have 
never been realized because of the inertia of the 
people and the power of the established order. 
The time is here when such a set of principles 
can be agreed upon by the most practical of men, 
provided only they are free of self-interest and 
have the courage of their convictions. And Ho 



racial group of people are better qualified for 
this task of social pioneering than the Jews. 
They have organizing ability, grasp of realities, 
enthusiasm, alert eagerness, idealism, — qualities 
needed for the task of creating in Palestine a 
true cooperative commonwealth. It is their 
opportunity to do the world a great service and 
at the same time to refute in the most striking 
fashion the caltmmy that Jews as a race are 
given to Gcploitation and the pursuit of selfish 
advantage. And if, after centuries of dreaming 
and striving, this nationalist ambition should, by 
reason of any failure or neglect on the part of 
the leaders, culminate in a mere business enter- 
prise, dominated by men who were bankers and 
landlords as well as Zionists, great would be the 
loss and the pity. To ask a better thing is to ask 
more than any race or any group has yet 
achieved, and the challenge is to Zionists to 
prove themselves, not the equals, but the su- 
periors, of any that have gone before. In the 
chapters of the Old Testament, no less than in 
the principles of modem sociology and econom- 
ics, is the sanction for making of the new Pales- 
tine a commonwealth without privilege and ex- 
ploitation and injustice, a conununity wherein 
every individual shall be economically as well as 
politically free, — free, that is, never from the 
necessity of procfuctive toil, but from the pay- 
ment of tolls to others who do not toil, who 
merely own. 

The new Palestine will be a land of agricul- 
ture, a miniature California, its farmers de- 
pendent upon community enterprise for the irri- 
gation works and the fertilization without which 
the soil cannot )deld generously enough to sup- 
port the increased population that is planned. 
All the experience of the most enlightened com- 
munities in the United States, Australia, Canada 
and other nations can be drawn upon to devise 
a method of financing and a system of land 
tenure that will assure the independence and 
prosperity of the humblest Zionist, provided only 
he have the will and the industry to contribute 
his share of toil. This question of land tenure is 
certain to be vital in the new colony. And there 
will be no excuse for a method of colonizing 
that will leave room for the land speculator, the 
taker of unearned increment, the usurious 
banker, or the monopolist of such conmiimity 
functions as the transporting and storing of the 
land's products. . . 
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This is only to repeat what the leaders of 
Zionism have said to themselves, fervently and 
repeatedly. It is to point out, not merely the 
possibilities, but the hope and the promise in 
what the movement and its leaders plan to ac- 
complish. The test will come in the months 
ahead, following upon the dlicial declaration of 
the British Government It is easy to keep a 
movement idealistic while it is in the stage of 
agitation and without promise of immediate ful- 
filment. But henceforth the Zionist movement 
will niunber its new recruits by the thousand, 
and among them will be men and women who 
are attracted, not alcme by the ideal, but by the 
prestige of its success. They will be welcomed, 
but every care must be taken that they shall see 
in its fullest terms of human welfare the promise 
of the movement. 

Mr. Burleson's Choice 

If Postmaster-General Burleson cannot con- 
scientiously change his manner of dealing with 
the quarter-million employes of the Post Office 
Department, there is only one other course open 
to him. At Buffalo last week the American 
Federation of Labor adopted a resolution in 
which it " emphatically condemns the autocratic 
ixjlicy of Postmaster-General Burleson toward 
the postal employes," and instructs " the Execu- 
tive Council to cooperate with the representa- 
tives of the affiliated postal employes' organiza- 
tions in securing an audience with President 
Wilson and placing before him all the facts con- 
cerning the oppressive labor policy of Postmas- 
ter-General Burleson." In appreciation of 
President Wilson's own enlightened policy, Mr. 
Gompers and his aids tried to prevent the adop- 
tion of the resolution and thus to save Mr. Wil- 
son from the embarrassment that the carrying 
out of its mandate will entail. But the long- 
standing abuses suffered by the postal employes 
were too well known to the delegates, and they 
adopted the resolution almost unanimously. Mr. 
Burleson is now the only person who can save 
the President from the annoyance of a situa- 
tion which should never have arisen in the first 
place, and which is the inevitable outgrowth of 
an archaic labor policy in the Department that 
employs the largest number of persons. As a 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
points out, the Post Office is as great an em- 



ployer as the United States Steel G>rporatioa. 
Its working force has complained bitterly of low 
wages, long hours, and the arbitrary refusal of 
the higher officials to meet their representatives 
and to talk over grievances in the man-to-man 
fashion insisted upon by the President in his 
Buffalo speech. The fact that letter carriers arc 
still getting between $800 and $1200 a year, al- 
though the purchasing power of a dollar has de- 
clined to sixty-five cents diu-ing the past decade, 
is perhaps the fault of CcHigress. But specific 
grievances are not so important as the refusal 
to discuss them with regularly-authorized agents 
of the men. Instead of granting audiences to 
these agents, officials have forced them to quit 
the service in order to continue to act in the in- 
terest of the employes who elected them. The 
delegate who spoke for the letter carriers at 
Buffalo announced that he had been denied leave 
to attend the convention, and had resigned after 
twenty years of service. The bill of grievances 
is long, circumstantial and convincing to those 
who have heard it read. It is such a bill as time 
and again has become the basis of the most em- 
phatic condenmation of private employers by 
the public and by officials of the Government. 

The Department's policy was indefensible 
enough during ordinary times. Today, when the 
President and the Departments of War and the 
Navy are insisting upon the cooperative spirit 
and method in private industry as first aids for 
winning the war, it is impossible. National ex- 
pediency cries against it as loudly as do the prin- 
ciples of justice and democracy. For Mr. Burle- 
son to evade the alternative so clearly offered 
him would be to brinjg^ a major war policy of the 
Government into contempt and ridicule among 
men all too loath to accept it even were it sup- 
ported to the full by Government example. 

Opportunity and Brains 

If an example is wanted by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Burleson of a successful man to prove his 
claim that the poorest boy may become a multi- 
millionaire, his attention should be called to one 
of Philadelphia's most prominent citizens, who 
has just died at the early age of 55. This Phila- 
delphian is an exceptionally fine illustration of 
the point that Mr. Burleson and others of his 
economic school would like to impress upon the 
public. Too frequently cases cited are of those 
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whose experience in climbing from poverty to 
wealth could not be duplicated in any other 
country. But this Philadelphian clearly owed 
his success to institutions peculiar to America. 
He was State Senator James P. McNichol, suc- 
cessful contractor and political boss. 

Senator McNichol had the foresight and abil- 
ity to grasp the opportimity freely offered by 
political conditions in Philadelphia. There exists 
a deep devotion on the part of many citi- 
zens to the protective tariflF. Believing the 
slightest shock to the protective system a menace 
to American institutions, these citizens would not 
tolerate the thought of action liable to weaken 
the Republican party organization. It was useless 
to tell them that local politics had nothing to do 
with national issues. They knew better. An in- 
jury to the Republican organization of Phila- 
delphia meant a weakening of the party machine 
throughout the State and possibility of a political 
mishap that might send a Democratic Senator to 
Washington, or put the State in the Democratic 
column in a Presidential year. However corrupt 
the local government might be, it was better to 
bear that evil, these Philadelphians figured, than 
to risk harm to that sacred American institution, 
the protective tariflF. So McNichol had the fore- 
sight to see that the way to wealth and power lay 
through the local Republican machine. 

Having saved a little money, he became a 
partner in a humble contracting business and 
sought patronage from the traction interests and 
other corporations that had business relations 
with city oflBcials. Not being one of those whom 
Postmaster General Burleson charges with lack 
of brains, Mr. McNichol found a sure way to 
get these contracts and to make them profitable. 
The method was simplicity itself. It became 
known years later, when a public investigation 
showed Israel Durham, at that time practically 
the dictator of Philadelphia, to have been a 
secret sharer in the profits of the business. If 
radical malcontents were not blinded by envy and 
prejudice, they would see that the opportunity to 
rise by similar methods is open even now to the 
poorest factory hand as it was to McNichol. 

He did not forget the poor when he became a 
multi-millionaire. His political agents through- 
out his ward were ever ready to furnish food 
and fuel to the destitute and pay the rent of un- 
fortimates about to be dispossessed. There was 
no investigation to determine whether the dis- 



tressed was one of the " worthy " poor or 
otherwise. And a word from McNichol could 
get an unemployed man a job; not necessarily 
with the city, but with the public service corpora- 
tions or one of the tariff-protected industries 
which needed his political help. Naturally, the 
poor felt an interest in the continuance of that 
prosperity which depended on his political suc- 
cess. It was hard for a political reformer to in- 
duce them to give their support to a " good gov- 
ernment" movement. When finally a reform 
mayor, Rudolph Blankenburg, was nevertheless 
elected, the reformers, ignorant of economic is- 
sues, left the poor to solve their own problems, 
with the result that a gang candidate easily won 
at the next election. 

Boss McNichol was a strictly American pro- 
duct. He finally had to yield to a more efficient 
boss who now controls. But his career should be 
inspiring to youth, provided American economic 
and political conditions need no fundamental 
change. If social conditions are not radically 
unjust, then there is no fault to be found with its 
results. Only those who realize the need of a 
social order from which privilege and poverty 
have been banished, may consistently complain 
of the evil consequences of combining brains 
with opportunity under the existing system. 

A Senator on the Right Path 

The right of the people to the land finds an 
unexpected advocate in Senator Warren G. 
Harding of Ohio. In a public statement on No- 
vember i8 Senator Harding takes this position 
and urges that steps be taken to bring together 
the landless man and manless land. He sees, 
moreover, that to find vacant land it is not 
necessary to go to the arid regions of the West. 
He points to 30,000,000 acres of unused land in 
New England that might be growing crops, to 
35,000,000 acres in the middle States, and figures 
that there are 500,000,000 acres of usable but 
idle farm land throughout the United States, to 
say nothing of that which is inadequately farmed. 
This land he would have opened to those who 
would use It, and he wants this done in a way 
that will not extort an inflated price from the 
worker. He favors, moreover, the establish- 
ment of an agency to educate city workers de- 
siring to become farmers and especially soldiers 
returning from the war. 
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So far as he has expressed himself. Senator 
Harding has taken a sound position. His pur- 
pose is clear and laudable. He sees some of the 
obstacles in the way and wants to devise means 
to overcome them. Perhaps he has a xomplete 
and definite plan in view, but if so, his statement 
does not cover the ground. It is not enough to 
point to unused land and say it should be used. 
Use depends first of all on permission of the 
owners. Most of them are no doubt willing that 
it should be used provided it be on their terms, 
but until users are willing to comply with their 
terms these owners prefer that the land lie idle. 

To overcome this obstacle, Senator Harding 
must favor either compulsory expropriation of 
the owners, or measures that, without inter- 
fering with present titles, will make it unprofit- 
able to hold land without adequately using it 
Expropriation would be expensive and trouble- 
some. Having acquired title to the land, the 
Government must not part with it if it would 
prevent future concentration of ownership and 
redevelopment of an exploited landless class. 
There can be no permanent dass of small pro- 
prietors so long as circumstances make it pos- 
sible to hold land profitably for speculation. 
The West is full of examples of this. Okla- 
homa was a commonwealth of small proprietors 
a little more than twenty years ago. Today it 
rivals Texas for the doubtful distinction of 
being the most landlord-ridden State. Texas 
was a State of practically none but homeowners 
fifty years ago. Today, tenants predominate. 
There is a similar story in the rural districts of 
other States, where the homestead law gave the 
land in i6o-acre tracts in fee simple to pro- 
ducers. It would be unwise to advocate a re- 
division sure to work over again the same way. 

But a better way is possible, one that will dis- 
courage withholding of land from use. It was 
recommended to Congress by the G>mmission 
on Industrial Relations, was urged by the recent 
convention of organized farmers in St. Paul, 
and by many State and local farmers' organiza- 
tions and labor organizations. This way is to 
tax the value of land irrespective of improve- 
ments thereon. If that were done, the holders 
of the unused and inadequately used land, to 
which Senator Harding refers, would find it to 
their interest to let it be used as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

The same principle was involved in the plan 



recommended by Secretary of Labor Wilson in 
his report to Congress in December of 1915. 
Secretary Wilson, like Senator Harding, sees 
the need of opening unused land to labor, and 
the desirability of establishment of an agency to 
bring men and land together. He recommended 
that all remaining available public lands be re- 
served for this purpose, and that a public com- 
mission be created to supervise the placing of 
applicants upc«i the land, to teach farming to 
those in need of instruction, and to help them in 
other ways. To guard against land speculaticm, 
Mr. Wilson urged that the Government retain 
title to all lands settled upon, require payment 
of its annual rental value by the occupants and 
permit no taxation of any improvements made 
by the settlers. The extension of this plan to 
privately owned lands withheld from use was 
also suggested in the report 

The recommendaticMi of the Department of 
Labor coupled with a land value taxation meas- 
ure would go far to accomplish Senator Hard- 
ing's statesmanUke purpose. If he should lead in 
a successful effort to secure the legislation 
needed to apply it, he will be sure to be recorded 
in history as a legislator whose labors have 
brought prosperity and happiness to his country. 

A "Lover of Peace'* 

One of the seven Cc«nmissioners acccwmpany- 
ing Colonel House as this country's representa- 
tives at the Allied War Council is Mr. Oscar T. 
Crosby, of Virginia. Mr. Wilson's recent refer- 
ence to Colonel House as " a lover of peace " ap- 
plies equally well to this other Commissioner. 
The newspapers have mentioned him as an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, and no doubt 
he is especially charged with looking after our 
financial arrangements with the Allies. But he is 
far more than a fiscal agent of the Government 
He is a student and thinker who has gone about 
the world with his mind and his eyes open, and 
his heart, too, and who years ago came to see, 
not only the horror and waste of war, but 
its underlying social and eccxiomic causes and 
its relation to the forces that breed poverty and 
injustice. Since 1908 he has devoted a large 
part of his time to perfecting and advocating a 
definite, practicable plan for universal disarma- 
ment and an international tribunal backed by an 
international police force. The pamphlet whidi 
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embodies this plan bears the subtitle : " A Plea 
for the Poor of All Lands." He was largely re- 
sponsible for the Hensley clauses of the Naval 
Appropriation bill and the Shafroth amend- 
ment, which served notice to the world that in 
authorizing huge armaments the United States 
was but making a concession to the existing chaos 
and would at any time join in a movement for 
disarmament, — might even initiate the move- 
ment, — ^and would then gladly abandon its pro- 
gram of military and naval expansion. Himself 
an ex-army officer, he recognizes the discipline 
and elation that war holds for the young men 
who participate, but he sees also its devastating 
effect on the welfare of the nations, and particu- 
larly the poor, — ^not only during war, but in times 
of armed peace. In an address before the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the Senate on March 
13, 1916, he said: 

'' I am not blind to the fact that nations come 
and nations go, but what I am most concerned 
about are the millions at the bottom. I do not 
know any better definition of the word ' duty ' 
for such men as are sitting in this room, every 
one of us, than that we should devote otirselves 
to lessening the burdens of our less fortunate 
brethren — the fellows at the bottom. I know 
him in all his colors, and he is the only thing, al- 
most, worth considering, it seems to me. We, in 
this room, would still have two eggs for break- 
fast every morning and a few dollars left over 
besides if our nation should build such an arma- 
ment as the world never saw. But I know a 
man,, ^^nd his name is ' millions,' and he is al- 
ways just on the edge." 

Again, in meeting the objection that " man is a 
fighting animal," Mr. Crosby writes, in the 
pamphlet previously mentioned: 

"Why should we consider the nation as the 
only fighting unit through which man shall ex- 
press his combativeness? Fighting generally re- 
sults from real or supposed diversity of interest. 
There is greater diversity of interest between 
various groups within a nation than exists be- 
tween various nations considered as tmits. And 
this diversity leads to conflicts. These internal 
conflicts are now beginning to affect the very 
foimdations of society; they express themselves 
in violence often enough to gratify the propensi- 
ties of those who describe man as a 'fighting 
animal/ and they should receive the attention 
now directed to less important international dis- 



putes. . . . They do not involve the bearing of 
crushing financial bturdens carried through years 
of peace for wars that may never come." 

Mr. Crosby's classification of the causes of 
war shows his grasp of the economic factors 
that must be considered in arriving at a lasting 
and democratic peace. Among the major causes 
of wars he places the desire " to obtain in a given 
territory, trade or industrial privileges equal to 
or greater than those enjoyed by others;" "to 
weaken a state which is presumed to be a rival 
in general influence upon the world's affairs, and 
which may therefore become an opponent in 
some particular interest;" "to satisfy the rest- 
lessness of military men caused by a life which, 
without occasional war, beccMnes ridiculous;" 
" to satisfy the desire of arms-manufacturers for 
continuing their business; this cause is not, in 
itself, sufficient to produce war, but may encour- 
age the war-spirit." 

This is, of course, not the full list of war-mo- 
tives recognized by Mr. Crosby. But they 
illuminate his point of view. Considering each 
cause in turn, he undertakes to show how each 
could be dealt with by an international tribunal, 
or otherwise eliminated without war. Of the first 
motive in his list, the desire to obtain trade or 
industrial privileges, he says : 

It b obvious that, in a world of free trade, the indi- 
vidual does not require military assistance from his 
government in the conduct of his business. And the 
world is moving toward free trade. When the two 
great commercial countries. Great Britain and the 
United States, shall both stand on platforms of free 
trade, the fight will be well on toward a finish. In 
spite of the present feeling between Germany and 
Great Britain (this was written before the war), it 
may be said that nations will not fight merely because 
they are competitors in business if in the field of 
competition there be no governmental restrictions bur- 
dening one and giving advantage to the other. 

Writing before the war in Europe began, Mr. 
Crosby naturally did not do justice to the organ- 
ized lust for world dominion and brutal conquest 
that has since shown itself as Germany's domi- 
nating motive. In his original pamphlet he 
wrote : " Wars of mere brutal conquest, without 
thought of benefitting the conquered; wars for 
the aggrandizement of a royal house; wars for 
the spread of religion— these are, substantially, 
things of the past." And it is a combination of 
these three things that is now seen to be the Ger- 
man animus. For the arrogant assumption that 
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German Kultur is to spread over the earth is of 
the essence of religious bigotry. 

But there is nothing in the developments of this 
war that weakens Mr. Crosby's argument In- 
stead, the international situation today is largely 
a consummation of his wish, except that the 
international police force now dealing with 
Germany is not yet de-nationalized and become 
truly international. It is peculiarly appropriate 
that Mr. Crosby should attend a War Council 
at which the prime consideration is a greater 
integration of the Allied military force, — a more 
truly international organization of its strength. 
For if, under the stress of this herculean task 



of whipping Germany, an international police 
force cannot be organized, the chances of or- 
ganizing such a force in time of peace, as an 
antecedent to disarmament, will be small indeed. 
Mr. Crosby's argtmient pointing out the futility 
of a league of nations without disarmament^ cm- 
with disarmament and lacking in an intematiooal 
police power, deserves a wide reading and study. 
It is perhaps the most closely thought-out and 
the most practicable outline ever drawn for 
realizing the aim of President Wilscm's diplo- 
macy. This is why the presence of Mr. 
Crosby on the Mission appointed by the Presi- 
dent is a fact of the utmost importance. 



War Patriotism 

By Louis F. Post 



IV 



Loyalty to the democratic ideal does not justify 
running amuck for it So long as democ- 
racy is an ideal and not an actuality, no one can 
be perpetually an uncompromising ideal demo- 
crat without being at times less a help than a 
hindrance to democracy. More than poetic ex- 
altation is demanded by democracy of its apostles. 
The same is true of peace. Both peace and 
democracy demand work, irksome and often re- 
pugnant work, work which at times may seem in- 
consistent with ideals, temple-building that re- 
quires the digging of foimdations downward as 
well as the building of walls upward. Their 
cause — for the cause of peace and that of 
democracy are one — calls for martyrs to seeming 
inconsistencies, quite as urgently as for martyrs 
to individual apprehensions of absolute principle. 
Those " who have not strength to wait but only 
strength to die," may now and then fertilize a 
cause with martyr's blood; but it is better fer- 
tilized with martyrs' sweat He who would be 
a useful democrat, an effective apostle of peace, 
must be two-sided rather than lop-sided. He 
must unite high purpose with practical method. 

As a member of the Harvard faculty has put 
the same thought with reference to peace and 
war,^ " it is necessary both to recognize the fact 
and the possibility of war, and also to seek by 
all the means in one's power to bring about the 
age of peace," the one duty being " no less urgent 
and no less solemn than the other." In all pro- 

^ Ralph B. Perry in the New York Timet, June 24, 1915. 



gressive activities — political, moral, social and 
personal — it is necessary, he truly adds, "both 
to meet existing conditions as they are and also 
to change those conditions in the direction of 
what they ought to be/' 

In another place* the same writer admonishes 
middle-of-the-road idealists, whom he inf erential- 
ly condemns but of whom it may be better said 
they "do not understand because their love is 
blind," that "civilization is not saved by the 
mere purging of one's heart," but that "the 
forces of destruction must be met, each accord- 
ing to its kind, by the forces of deliverance." 

Characterizing as a dangerous error " the be- 
lief that when a man has struck an attitude and 
has braved it out in the midst of a rou^ and vul- 
gar world he has somehow solved the problem 
and done his duty," this writer explains that by 
making "the difficulties of life seem so much 
smaller than they really are," it "may teach a 
man to be perfectly satisfied with himself when 
he has really only evaded the issue." He spurns 
this philosophy of inward rectitude as in reality 
" self-centered and individualistic," making life 
"a sort of spiritual toilet before the mirror of 
self-consciousness." In this philosophy he finds 
that " social relations only furnish occasions for 
the perfecting of self trials by which one may 
test the firmness of one's own mind; " and that 



* '* The Free Man and the Soldier " : Essajn on the Reconcili- 
ation of Liberty and DIacipline. Bv Ralph Barton Perry, Pro- 
feasor of Philosophy in Harvard Unlrersity, New York; Caarks 
Scribner't Sons, 1916, pp. 97-98. ( r\r\r%lr> 
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among its adherents there is a tendency to replace 
society with "a select fraternity of kindred 
spirits, in which each is confirmed in his aloof- 
ness from the vain hopes and petty fears of the 
world of action." If there seems to be a note of 
unkindness in those observations, let them be 
charitably rendered and the note rings true. No 
one can make the world democratic " single- 
handed and alone." The eflfort may tickle a 
vanity, but it does not help a cause. 

When, as at the present time, we of this coun- 
try are engaged in war with a military nation bent 
upon world conquest, it is worse than useless to 
make peace agitations for the bare sake of peace. 
By doing so we throw peace ideals and demo- 
cratic ideals overboard together. At this stage 
of civilization democracy and peace must be 
fought for, when they are challenged by auto- 
cracy and war. 

We had to go into this war or into democratic 
bankruptcy. It may be, as some predict, that we 
shall be forced into democratic bankruptcy even 
though we win the war. That will depend, how- 
ever, upon whether or not we as a people remain 
true, after winning the war, to the democratic 
ideals for which we are fighting. 

And why should we not remain true to them ? 
It is a mistake to suppose that wars necessarily 
result in reactions from democracy. This is not 
the lesson of history. Certainly it is not the les- 
son of our own history. When the Pilgrims and 
the Puritans set up municipal self-government in 
New England they began developing a democ- 
racy that has ever since been gaining ground and 
gaining strength. Wars seem to have stimulated 
it. What they really did was neither to check 
nor to stimulate, but to me it despotic aggression 
with democratic resistance and so to clear the 
way for further advances in democracy. Our 
Colonies continued this process when they went 
into the Revolutionary War rather than submit 
to what the "tories" of the time regarded as 
tolerable taxation, but which in fact violated an 
essential principle of self-government. After the 
Revolution, democratic internationalism set in 
with us in the form of a federation of States. In 
the war of 1812 we resisted foreign dominion of 
the seas and foreign hostility to rights of expa- 
triation. Our Civil War, opposed by " copper- 
heads " as the Revolution had been by " tories," 
tore away the last vestige of our medievalism, 
chattel slavery, and by transforming a federa- 



tion of States into our democratic nation, pushed 
us far ahead along the road to internationalism. 
Even our Spanish War has spelled democratic 
progress for Cuba and Porto Rico, and greater 
safety for democracy on the mainland. There 
were backslidings it is true. Our Mexican war 
was an example in its purpose, though not in its 
later results. Our invasion of the Philippines 
was another. These apart, all our wars have been 
in defence of democracy. Even the exceptions 
are, like England's war upon the Boers, bearing 
democratic fruit. 

Some one has said that "the way to heaven 
is through hell." While that cannot be the right 
way, and cannot sanely be considered the best 
way, it does seem to be the way that stubborn 
human nature insists upon taking. 

The most awful instance perhaps in all history, 
is the war in which we are now engaged. On our 
part it also is a war in defense of democracy — 
of the democracy of our own country as well as 
that of the rest of the world. Defeat would mean 
untold disaster to democracy ; victory, undreamed 
of democratic progress. Yet it is no war to be 
enthusiastic about. What war can be that, to a 
democratic mind? It is a war which appeals to 
the sternest sense of duty; one to be grimly 
fought. And this is the spirit in which we are 
fighting it Spread eagleism is absent. Fuss and 
feathers, there are none. Conscription instead of 
volunteering has lifted the old military stigma 
from drafted men and given to our military prep- 
arations a wholesome air. It is an air of patriotic 
duty to be solemnly done, instead of highfalutin 
glory to be gaily sought. " Bloody shirt " pa- 
triotism is not much in evidence ; and if " democ- 
racy " drops trippingly from " tory " tongues, let 
us remember that flattery is the homage that vice 
pays to virtue. When tories sing its praises, 
democracy is in the air. This is a time for war 
patriotism of a high order. For fundamental 
democrats it is no time to identify themselves 
with any propaganda that weakens our country's 
cause or otherwise aids its despotic enemy. It 
is no time for damning with faint praise the 
President's democratic reply to the Pope; it is 
no time for forgetting the President's excoria- 
tion of " patriotic " profiteering in his speech on 
prices, no time for discouraging war loans nor 
for making vain protests against temporary modi- 
fications for war purposes of Constitutional 
guarantees, no time for town meeting methods 
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of hindering the prosecution of the war; it is 
no time for making more difficult in any manner 
the tasks of a President whose democracy is as 
single-minded as Lincoln's and whose problems 
are more perplexing and on a more stupendous 
scale. 

To throw obstacles in tfie way is to descend 
to a war patriotism that rests on no higher level 
than that which cimsists in flag worship, in self- 
righteous pretensions to patriotism or in making 
easy money ''patriotically'' out of the war- 
burdens of others. Captious criticisms inspired 
by antipathy to the war or sympadiy with the 



enemy are no more patriotic than diose that are 
inspired by' personal vanity or frustrated axn- 
bitions. The patriotism which this war demamh 
of American democrats, and which is diaractcr- 
istic of prevailing American sentiment at this 
stressful time, is of a far higher order. It con- 
sists in sternly recognizing the fact of war ss a 
fact which cannotfbe wished away, and in soberly 
supporting die war for the sake of the country it 
is waged to defend, of the democratic principles 
for which it is fought, and of die democratic 
hopes which its anticipated conclusion 
ably inspire. 



Making War 

By Ralph A. Hayes 

Private Secretary to die Secretary of War 

I 



Folk with memories which go back to ante- 
bellum times remember a Washington that was 
staid and calm, where people could be found at 
tea in mid-aftemo(Hi and where niceties of social 
form were things to conjure with. But that was 
long ago. War-time Washington is a constant 
reminder of an experience that each of us has 
had in his yoimger days. Do you remember the 
feeling with which you viewed your first " three- 
ring" circus? Do you remember sitting under 
the big top, munching peanuts, and watching the 
juggler, only to have your attention distracted 
by the antics of the trapeze performers at the 
far end of the enclosure; and then to have the 
clown dash in from the opposite side of die tent, 
while train robbers were arranging a little mat- 
ter in their own quarter, and the musical seals 
were preparing to render "How Dry I Am"? 
Do you remember your feeling of hopelessness 
and anguish at having so many simultaneous 
happenings while the human eye was so fash- 
ioned as to focus at a single point? That is one's 
feeling in Washington — excepting that there are 
more than three rings and the performance is 
not always a circus. 

A transient in the Capital has another feeling ; 
eventually he feels that there is no such com- 
modity as a vacant hotel room, that an innkeeper 
is obliging to talk about the subject at all, that 
more fortunate visitors find vacant park benches 
and the others live under umbrellas. When he 
tries to eat he goes to three restaurants before he 



is admitted to one; if he should get a seat the 
waiter presents him with another man's order 
and a diird man's bill; and he doesn't stop to 
argue— he hasn't time. If he attempts to dictate 
a letter he feels that proverbial needles in hay- 
stacks are multitudinous compared to tmoccu- 
pied stenograf^ers. A typist is queen of all she 
surveys. It has been months now since unoccu- 
pied messenger boys and newsboys ^diiled away 
unoccupied hours widi the rolling bones in quiet 
alleys. The telephone service has long since 
gone to pot; and the favorite sport— outdoor 
sport — is trying to identify the foreign flags and 
uniforms one meets. So the once tranquil Wash- 
ington now hurries. 

The War Department, too, is something of a 
disillusionment. It bears no striking resem- 
blance to the war council of the movies, with the 
heavy-jowled generals sitting in orderly fashion 
around the ponderous table, the over-<lecorated 
chests, the abundance of momentous-looking 
documents, the pointings to the great maps on 
the wall and to die globe in the comer. In fact, 
if not in fancy, there is an absence of the trap- 
pings and ornaments, the pomp and circumstance 
of the wars of other days. There is no shining 
mahogany table; the conference chairs are not 
symmetrically arranged and the participants 
slouch in their seats ; smoke fills the air and cigar- 
ette ashes litter the floor. There seems to have 
been littie thought for the theatrical, and the 
awakening might be surprising to ope^^ho had 
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built tip a stage setting complexly complete and 
fair to look at if not to work with. 

Still other disappointments are in store for 
him who has pictured the Secretary of War as 
an indiyidual engaged constantly in studying 
battle plans, mapping military campaigns, and 
deciding knotty problems of martial strategy. 
Unhappily, his energies are far scattered. He 
is ex-offido President of the Panama Railroad 
Company and chairman of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission; Supervisor of Public 
Btiildings and Grounds in the District of Colum- 
bia and superintendent of die cleaning and re- 
pairing of the Statue of Liberty ; he is adminis- 
trator of the laws relating to national cemeteries 
and overseer of bridge construction over all 
navigable streams. The distribution of relief to 
flood sufferers, the building of railroads through 
public lands, the establishing of harbor lines — 
all are parts of the duties of the head of the mili- 
tary establishment. 

But at times the War Department performs 
military functions, and the record of its steward- 
ship is not an unworthy one. It should be said 
by way of caution and reservation that no one 
assumes — no matter how much he may think, or 
hope, or pray— that the work so far done has 
carried us f ardier than the first turn m a long 
and winding, steep and rugged road. But there 
have been mightily substantial beginnings. 

All the man-power of the Nation between the 
ages of 21 and 31 — ten millions strong — has been 
r^stered and tabulated; one group of more than 
half a miUion has been called into active training 
and another group is about to be called; all the 
rest in that vast number have been assigned their 
respective place in the major group yet uncalled. 
By the operation of this scheme from the begin- 
ning of the struggle our utilizaticMi of man-power 
will be conservative, methodical, and fairly dis- 
tributed. A great nation has " gone to war " in a 
way not unbefitting its greatness. 

The Regular Army since the declaration of 
hostilities has been trebled by volunteers — the 
National Guard has been doubled also by volun- 
teers and has been federalized; the forces of the 
United States in the field number now just less 
than one million and a half of men. 

But we do not fight by men alone. The fac- 
tories of the country are being transformed that 
the men of our armies may be adequately clothed 
and suitably fed. When the United States 



entered the war three firms in the dty of St 
Louis were equipped to manufacture Army tmi- 
f onns ; now 43 factories are actually engaged in 
the making of them. Mammoth orders of 
weapons from the skilfully modified English En- 
field to types of the heaviest artillery are being 
hurried to completion, iand it may be said inci- 
dentally that between four and five rifles are 
ready for every man who can be sent abroad, and 
the output has long since mounted into the hun- 
dreds of thousands per month. 

An aircraft program of stupendous propor- 
tions and remarkable development has passed 
from the profdietic ^tage to the beginning of a 
splendid reality. 

And all through this land, in a number and 
size that is enlightening and cheering, the War 
Department has built great solder cities 
where the citizen army is gathering. Sixteen 
huge cantcmments, each with a capacity of 40,000 
men, from Lcmg Island to American Lake for 
the National Army; sixteen great tented camps 
from Montgomery to Linda Vbta for the fed- 
eralized Guard ; nine mobilizaticm points for the 
Regular Army, from Fort Myer in Virginia to 
Vancouver Barracks ; three Engineer camps ; five 
medical camps; eight flying fields and aviation 
camps; nine reserve officers' camps; three mam- 
moth embarkatwn ports — ^these are some of the 
far flung activities which are in actual operation 
and operating with a single thou^t 

More than that, infantrymen and engineers, 
foresters and stevedores, aviators and engineers 
are close behind the French line, and on that line, 
under our colors in numbers which are not in- 
considerable and which grow with every passing 
week. 

It seems simple to say that the National Army 
is being encamped. But a "close up" at the 
facts reveals that the sheltering of the National 
Army is a job which dwarfs the building of the 
Panama Csmal. The largest years' operations on 
the Isthmus saw $46,000,000 spent The canton- 
ments were built in 90 days; they represent an 
investment of $150,000,000. Each cantonment 
will house about 40,000 people; eleven states 
have no city as big as that and thirteen others 
have but one dty as big or bigger. Do you 
realize that the cantonments will house a popula- 
tion equal to that of Arizona, Delaware, Nevada 
and Wyoming, with Alaska thrown in to balance 
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We are told with some show of historical ac- 
curacy that Rome was not built in a day. The 
mistake seems to have been in not putting the 
United States Army on the job. 

How was this job of building done? What 
did Uncle Sam do in early Summer when with 
the spare bed occupied he found himself faced 
with three-quarters of a million visitors? First 
he called to Washington a small group of men 
preeminently and unqualifiedly in the front rank 
of the constructors and architects of the coun- 
try. These he formed into the Conmiittee on 
Emergency Construction. Their first move was 
the sending of an exhaustive questionnaire to 
the chief engineers of every railroad in the Uni- 
ted States; to every member of the American 
Institute of Architects; to the chief engineers 
of the great industrial concerns — ^to every person 
known to be skilled in the selection of contrac- 
tors. All were asked whom they would recom- 
mend and why, for the vast work ahead. Within 
twenty-four hours the mails were flooded with 
replies. Then a questionnaire was sent to each 
of the contractors whose names had been sug- 
gested, that their stories too might be had. If 
any contractor of prominence in these United 
States failed to have his firm mentioned pro or 
con by someone in that process he must be 
working under an assumed name. 

You remember the magazine advertisements 
which proclaim the fact that such-and-such a 
soap, or so-and-so's brand of socks, had been 
given the gold medal for supreme excellence at 
this or that fair; and you have wondered whose 
job it was to see that there were enough medals 
and ribbons to be distributed among all com- 
petitors. The Emergency Construction secured 
from Chicago the services of one of the men on 
the Committee of Awards at the last world's 
fair; and one who has been through that ex- 
perience need fear nothing. He took charge of 
the tabulating of the contractors who were ap- 
proved generally and who were doing satisfactory 
work. These he classified first on the basis of 
size, selecting those with sufficient reputation, 
experience, organization, and equipment to do a 
big job quick — ^the five-milHon-dollar-men, for 
want of a better name. These then were cross- 
indexed geographically so that, other things being 
equal, the men nearest the spot might be chosen. 

There was a question as to the method and 
amount of contractor's remuneration. Should it 



be by sealed bids, or by the cost plus basis ? At 
least two considerations, I think, made the latter 
procedure the wiser. 

1. The amotmt of materials needed for the 
work was so immense that a very large propor- 
tion of it was not in the market at all in a fin- 
ished state and there was not sufficient time to 
let multitudes of contractors and prospective ccm- 
tractors and willing contractors — ^scour the mar- 
kets competitively for huge stocks of raw ma- 
terials, to attempt the almost impossible task 
of agreeing on a future price for it, to figure 
costs in advance, and submit final bids. Speed 
was the essence and that method would have pro- 
longed negotiations indefinitely. 

2. The lessons of war time come with such 
rapidity that every plan must be flexible enough 
to permit of variation in the light of developing 
knowledge. Some time ago a cablegram came 
from General Pershing saying that a set of ma- 
terials had been started from France some time 
before for experimental purposes on this side 
— and adding that those materials should be 
scrapped as soon as they arrived, for they had 
become obsolete in transit. There are at Aver, 
Mass., more than 125 buildings that no one knew 
would be there when construction work on the 
cantonment began. The cost plus scheme is the 
one which lends itself most readily to flexibility 
and to variation. 

But cost plus what? Exhaustive hearings and 
numerous conferences indicated the equity of a 
sliding scale of remuneration, beginning at ten 
per cent, on small jobs and scaling down to six 
per cent, on large contracts. It was further pro- 
vided that the contractor's compensation in no 
case should exceed $250,000. Out of this per- 
centage the contractor pays his own overhead 
expenses which amount usually to between three 
and three-and-a-half per cent. In addition, most 
of the contractors advanced very considerable 
sums from their own resources, ranging up to 
$2,200,000. 

The size of this work will probably never be 
known to those laymen of us to whom a building 
is merely a building ; but it does mean something 
to know that at Camp Devens one structure was 
completed at the end of every forty minutes ; or 
tliat slightly less than 4,000 miles of pipe for 
water and sewage line had to be shipped to these 
sixteen cities, or that each cantonment required 
9,350,000 square feet of roofing felt and an even 
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carload of tacks to fasten it down; and it may 
be interesting to know that the lumber in these 
sixteen cantonments, made into sidewalks, would 
go four times around the world. 

Let us take a random, fleeting look at another 
of the War Department's activities — its trans- 
portation work, whether by locomotive, or auto- 
truck, or airplane. On August 9 there was de- 
livered to the War Department a finished loco- 
motive, 20 working days after the contract for it 
had been let. Since that time an average of three 
completed locomotives have been delivered each 
working day. Since the beginning of the present 
mobilization more than a million men have been 
transported by the railroads for the War Depart- 
ment — many of them over distances totaling 
thousands of miles — ^and yet that vast movement 
has been conducted without a single serious acci- 
dent and without appreciable interruption to 
regular freight or passenger traffic. 

As to the airplane, there is none of us whose 
pulse has not been quickened by the story of the 
Liberty Motor. Even those of us who lack the 
scientific knowledge to understand or analyze 
the all-American engine had seen the lack of 
standardization in the aircraft industry and had 
viewed with some alarm the statements of Euro- 
pean experts that from seven to nine months 
were required to develop a new type of engine, 
from the design to the running. So there is ro- 
mance in the story of that group of American 
engineers who met in early June, who remained 
five days in session, who pooled their trade se- 
crets, and who, 24 days later, on the morning of 
Independence Day, saw the composite motor that 
their united skill had devised, in actual operation 
at the Bureau of Standards. Now in hundreds 
of factories that simple and standardized machine 
is being multiplied with a rapidity hitherto un- 
paralleled. 

Not less spectacular in its development or less 
valuable in its acquisition than the Liberty Motor 
is the standardized motor truck. When the 
American forces were on the Mexican border 
thirteen types of tracks were represented. It 
takes no stretch of imagination to picture the 
necessary multiplication of spare parts in repair 
shops, chauffeurs and mechanics, the lack of in- 
terchangeability of men and materials, the re- 
tarded mobility of the forces, and all the other 
attendant evils. 

After the return from the Southern border. 



the Quartermaster's Corps, acting in cooperation 
with the Society 6i Automotive Engineers, called 
into conference a group of the Nation's foremost 
truck designers and asked them to forget their 
private advantages, their pride of ownership, 
their manufacturing secrets, and to devote them- 
selves to the high purpose of providing a single 
standard army truck. Those men did not leave 
that task until they had devised a machine that 
contained all that was best in their combined 
brains. Blueprints were made and sent to one 
of the country's largest motor corporations, with 
the tacit understanding that the Government 
would be satisfied with nothing less than the 
turning of that " scrap of paper " into a nmning 
engine in twenty-five days — ^the first airplane 
motor, you will remember, was manufactured in 
twenty-four days, and the first locomotive in 
twenty days. The result is nowhere better ex- 
pressed than by a laconic telegram which came 
to the War Department one ni^t and which 
simply said: "The first military truck engine 
ran on its own power at six o'clock this morning, 
nineteen days and eighteen hours after the re- 
ceipt of blueprints." Completed well ahead of 
its speeded-up program, the first pair of Liberty 
trucks was driven from the Middle West through 
the mountains to Washington, and presented per- 
sonally to the President and the Secretary of 
War; and so sturdily simple was the contrivance 
that the latter, though he had never before sat 
in a truck, drove it himself around the White 
House at the conclusion of a brief address of 
acceptance. 

NEWS OF THE WEEK 

Wwk Eadiat Noireaibcr 27 

American Federation of Labor Convention 

The convention of the American Federation of 
Labor at Buffalo adopted on November 21 the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That this convention go on record in 
favor of a policy of industrial preparedness and the 
enactment of laws by Congress that will adequately 
protect all wage-earners of our country against loss 
of employment through any invasion of the products 
of any other nation. 

On the same day resolutions were adopted bitterly 
attacking Postmaster-General Burleson for his hostile 
attitude toward the National Federation of Postal 
Employes. The committee on resolutions had recom- 
mended that these resolutions be referred to the 
Executive Council for investigation. This was op- 
posed as an effort to sidetrack the mattM^ M^d the 
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convention overturned the report by adopting the reso- 
lutions. These instruct the Executive Council to 
obtain an audience with President Wilson and place 
before him the facts which constitute the complaints 
of the postal employes. On November 23 resolutions 
were adopted in regard to freedom of the press. The 
Executive Council had submitted for approval a re- 
port on the matter which declared in general terms 
for the principle of freedom but contained a para- 
graph apparently waiving all safeguards during war 
time. This paragraph was eliminated by the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions and provisions inserted demand- 
ing that individual writers, not papers, should be 
penalized for seditious expressions, and that a jury 
trial should be granted all persons charged with abuse 
of freedom of speech or of the press. After pro- 
testing against restriction of discussion the resolu- 
tions declare: 

Those who are in hearts and minds democrats 
are apprehensive when we see democracy about to 
make mistakes deplored in autocracy. While we 
recognize the exigencies of war conditions, yet we 
hold that democracy must be more intelligent in 
meeting these needs than autocracy has been. 

On November 24 the convention adopted unanimous- 
ly the following recommendation of Charles B. Still- 
man, president of the American Federation of 
Teachers : 

It b timely to insist that, while actual disloyalty 
to our country cannot be tolerated in our public 
schools or an}rwhere else, the public must carefully 
assure itself that charges of disloyalty or of any 
other nature that may be peculiarly effective at the 
time, are not cloaks under which official supervisors 
may attempt to secure retaliation for a self-respect- 
ing lack of subserviency on the part of teachers 
under them. 

The convention re-elected Samuel Gompers presi- 
dent, and all of the national officers with the excep- 
tion of John B. Lennon, the treasurer, who was de- 
feated by Daniel J. Tobin of the International Team- 
sters' and Chauffeurs' Union. 

Federal GommlMion Denounces Labor D^>ortations 

A report on the deportation on July 12, from Bis- 
bee, Ariz., of 1,186 striking copper miners, was made 
by the special Federal Labor Commission. It criticizes 
severely those responsible for the occurrence. The 
deporting was done by the Sheriff of the county with 
a force of about 2,000 men. The strikers were left at 
Hermanas, New Mexico, a station in the desert with- 
out an adequate supply of food or water. There they 
were forced to stay for two days when they were res- 
cued by Federal troops and taken to Columbus, New 
Mexico. The deportation was decided upon at a meet- 
ing on July 11, participated in by managers and other 
officials of the Phelps-Dodge Corporation and the 
Calumet and Arizona Mining Company. There was 
no justification, the commission finds, for the belief 



that the act was necessary to prevent violence or to 
safeguard life and property. ''The deportation was 
wholly illegal and without authority in law, either State 
or Federal," the commission declares. Immediatdy 
after the occurrence a vigilance committee usurped 
governmental control of the locality and caused depor- 
tation of many others, including some who had regis- 
tered under the draft law, and who were not allowed 
to return for physical examination. The commission 
concludes its report with the demand that "all illegal 
practices and the denial of rights safeguarded by the 
Constitution and statutes must at once cease," that the 
right of all persons to enter the Warren district in a 
lawful and peaceable manner and to reside and move 
about therein must be respected, and that those who 
took part in the unlawful deportations and the follow- 
ing events be prosecuted tmder the laws of Arizona. 
[See current volume, page 900, 973.] 

Railroad Pooling Arranged 

Pooling of all railways east of the Mississippi as 
one transportation agency was decided upon on Novem- 
ber 24 at a conference between railroad officials and 
represenUtives of the Food and Fuel Administration, 
the War Industries Board of the Council of National 
Defense and Interstate Commerce Conmiissioner 
Edgar £. Clark. The arrangement provides for 
abandonment of competing passenger service; use of 
some railroads entirely for freight; of some entirely 
for coal; shipments from Gulf ports to relieve Atlan- 
tic ports and common use of terminals and of rolling 
stock. The object of these measures is relief of con- 
gestion and more efficiency in traffic 

Public Ownership Convention 

Resolutions favoring public ownership and operation 
of waterpower developed at Niagara Falls were 
adopted by the National Public Ownership League on 
the first day of its three days' conference at Chicago 
on November 25. On assembling, A. M. Todd, presi- 
dent of the organization called the meeting to order. 
An address on national ownership of railroads was 
made by Professor Charles Zueblin. 

Municipal Ownership Program for New York City 

Since the platform of Mayor-elect Hylan of New 
York, demands municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties, the League for Municipal Ownership, of whidi 
he is a vice-president has sent him an open letter 
reminding him that the franchise of the Consolidated 
Gas Company has expired. The letter urges ^ physical 
valuation of all public utility corporations within die 
city's jurisdiction, the ousting of all public utility cor- 
porations not legally authorized to carry on business, 
securing of authority from the State Legislature for 
termination of perpetual franchises, and municipal 
ownership and operation of public utilities, securing of 
legislation empowering the city to secure revenue for 
acquisition of public utilities by taxing land values so 
as to reach the financial beneficiaries of lower rates for 
public services, inducing the Federal Government to 
compel the New York Central Railroad to accept a 
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fair settlement of the West Side transportation prob- 
lem, coordination of the Brooklyn water front, inau- 
guration of municipal freight truck service, and build- 
ing of a marginal railway in South Brooklyn. 

Kegro Migration 

In an open letter to the college men of the South 
the University Commission on Southern Race Ques- 
tions, composed of members of the universities of North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, South Carolina, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Arkansas, makes a plea for better treatment of the 
Negro as a means of preventing unnatural migration. 
The Commission recognizes the lure of higher wages 
due to war activities in the North, but declares that: 
Birthplace, home- ties, family, friends, associations 
and attachments of numerous kinds, fair treatment, 
opportunity to labor and enjoy the legitimate 
fruits of labor, assurance of even-handed justice in 
the courts, good educational facilities, sanitary living 
conditions, tolerance, and sympathy, — these things, 
and others like them, make an even stronger appeal 
to the human mind and heart than does money. The 
South cannot compete on a financial basis with other 
sections of the country for the labor of the negro, 
but the South can easily keep her negroes against 
all allurements, if she will give them a larger measure 
of those things that human beings hold dearer than 
material goods. Generosity begets gratitude, and 
gratitude grips and holds man more powerfully than 
hooks of steeL It is axiomatic that fair dealing, 
83rmpathy, patience, tolerance, and other human 
virtues, benefit those who exercise them even more 
than the beneficiaries of them. It pays to be just 
and" kind, both spiritually and materially. Surely 
the South has nothing to lose and much to gain by 
adopting an attitude like that indicated above. 

Mexico 

President Carranza issued a decree on the 25th 
establishing a damage claim bureau to adjust claims 
arising during the revolution. A commission to deal 
with claims will be appointed by the President, who 
will also designate the rules of procedure. All claims 
must be presented in Spanish, with as many affidavits 
of proof as possible. Each claim must outline the 
amount of damages and the name and nationality of 
the person making it. Qaims must be based upon the 
destruction of private property, the requisitioning of 
money or animals, or personal injury. Under no con- 
dition will claims be considered because of loss of 
property. 

Foreigners must attach to their claims certificates 
of nationality, or otherwise it will be assumed that 
dicy are Mexicans. Companies incorporated under 
the Mexican law will be considered Mexican con- 
cerns. When a foreigner shall be dissatisfied with an 
award he may present a personal claim through his 
diplomatic representative, which will be arbitrated by 
three persons— one designated by the President, one 
by the foreign diplomat, and one by mutual appoint- 
ment In no case may an arbitrator belong to the 



diplomatic or consular service. The term for the 
filing of claims will expire three years from the date 
of the signing of the decree. [See current volume, 
page 1060.] 

Russia 

Confusion and disorder appear to reign supreme. 
Former Premier Kerensky, General Korniloff, and 
General Kaledines have disappeared from press dis- 
patches, and their activities are unknown to the out- 
side world. The Bolsheviki retain control of the cen- 
tral government, by means of which they are trying 
to carry out their program of immediate peace with 
the people of belligerent countries, and establish the 
complete Maximalist economic state. The Maximalist 
Commissioners who now direct affairs at Petrograd 
have proclaimed the abolition of all class titles, distinc- 
tions and privileges. All persons henceforth are to be 
"citizens of the Russian Republic." The corporate 
property of nobles, burgesses, and merchants must be 
handed over to the State. Proclamation signed by 
Premier Lenine and Foreign Minister Trotzky have 
been posted declaring that the bourgeoisie are blocking 
efforts to provision the army and provide funds for 
the support of the government. All committees who 
may oppose the program of the Bolsheviki are threat- 
ened with arrest and confinement at Kronstadt. The 
Committee on the Salvation of the Revolution declares 
in a counter proclamation that the present course of 
the Bolsheviki means the final ruin of Russia. The 
proclamation says: "The Allies will consider all Rus- 
sians traitors. Without resources Russia will be a 
prey to any one who chooses to pluck her. Abandoned, 
you will be at the mercy of Germany, and will have 
to beg on your knees for clemency. This is where 
Lenine and Trotzky are leading." The armistice as a 
preliminary to peace conferences proposed by the Rus- 
sian Government has been sent to the other belliger- 
ents, but no answer has yet been returned. Berlin and 
Petrog^rad are reported by American Ambassador 
Francis to be in wireless communication. [See cur- 
rent volume, page 1132.] 

European War 

Interest once more turns to the western front where 
a great battle was launched by the British on the 20th 
that has carried the men to within three miles of Cam- 
brai, and has resulted in the capture of 10,000 prison- 
ers and a large number of guns. The battle is re- 
markable not alone because of . its successful issue, 
but also because of the element of surprise. It is the 
first since the beginning of trench warfare to dispense 
with the long artillery preparation. Instead, "tanks," 
or armored cars, were used to break down the wire 
entanglemgents, and make openings through which the 
troops could follow. Desperate counter-attacks have 
been made by the Germans, but without avail. The 
guns of the British now command Cambrai, the im- 
portant railroad center used by the enemy as a supply 
base. The French have met with considerable suc- 
cesses at Verdun. Severe fighting on the Italian front 
has continued throughout the week, but the Piave line 
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still holds. The Franco-British forces, with artillery 
and supply trains, have now reached the battle line, 
making it very improbable that the Austro-German 
forces will make further gains. The British in Pales- 
tine have advanced to within three and a half miles of 
Jerusalem, where they confront the Turkish forces on 
the high ground west of the city. The fact that Ger- 
man papers are preparing their readers for the loss 
of Jerusalem is taken to indicate that they do not ex- 
pect the Turks to hold it [See current volume, page 
1132.] 

Colonel House and his Commissioners are now in 
Paris, where they appear to be meeting with the same 
success that crowned their efforts in England. In both 
countries there is said to be the best of feeling and a 
rapid approach to harmonious direction of the Allied 
forces as a unit. 

Ten British merchant ships of over 1,600 tons were 
destroyed by mines and submarines during the week, 
and seven vessels of less than that tonnage. Premier 
Lloyd George announced in the House of Commons 
the destruction of five submarines in one day, and de- 
clared that England no longer feared them. An Amer- 
ican destroyer is credited with capturing a submarine 
but lost it through treachery of members of the crew, 
who opened the sea-cocks while surrendering. 

German opposition in German East Africa has 
dwindled to a few scattered bands of men who are con- 
ducting guerrilla warfare in the interior, pursued by 
Belgian, Portuguese and British troops over a territory 
one and a half times larger than the State of Texas. 
The disai5pearance of German authority in East Af- 
rica marks the end of her colonies, which at the begin- 
ning of the war embraced 1,027,820 square miles, with 
a poptilation of 24,389 whites and 12,041,603 natives. 

Details regarding the number of American troops in 
France and their disposition on the battle front or else- 
where are withheld from ihe public. Secretary Baker 
says, however, that there are as many men in Europe 
as the Department expected to have there at this time. 
Reports of casualties indicate that some of the men 
are now in the fighting zone. Considerable difficulty 
has been experienced by the Government in repressing 
secret operations of enemy aliens in this country in 
their efforts to hamper military operations. Stringent 
rules have been issued by the President barring Ger- 
mans from water fronts as well as from all zones 
where injury to the service can be done. 

NOTES 

— Austria's war expenditures up to the present time, 
according to Premier Wekerle, amount to $3,200,000,- 
000, of which $2,400,000,000 are covered by loans. The 
annual interest, he says, amounts to $206,000,000. 

— Belgium protests against the German bombing of 



Belgian hospitals and sanitary imits in airplane attacks. 
The British Government protests agsdnst the sinknig 
of hospital ships by submarines. 

— More than 120,000 policies have been issued to men 
in the American army and navy, representing insurance 
amotmting to over $1,000,000,000. The average policy 
is about $8^. 

— ^A recotmt in certain election divisions of Phila- 
delphia where gross frauds are charged to have been 
committed on November 6, was ordered by the Elec- 
tion Court on November 26. 

—New Jersey's Public Utility Commission issued 
an order on November 24 to the New York Telephone 
Company to reduce charges so as to bring its annual 
revenue down to $800,000. 

— Electrical experts attached to the Japanese De- 
partment of Communications gave a demonstration on 
October 19 of an invention for receiving over a tele- 
phone a message despatched at sea by wireless. 

—A cotton speculator of Osaka who succeeded in 
cornering the cotton supply in Japan, and making a 
fortune of $25,000,000, held to his cotton when the 
price began to drop, till he fotmd himself $50,000,000 
in debt. His failure has produced much ccmfusion 
in the market 

— One hundred and twenty-two vessels have been 
lost "without trace" during the past three years. As 
the average number in times of peace does not exceed 
fifteen a year, the excess is taken to represent the 
sinkings by German submarines in accordance with the 
advice of the German minister to Argentina. 

— ^Los Angeles adopted a partial prohibiticm measure 
on November 20 l^ a vote of 54,555 to 34,281. The 
measure prohibits the sale of distilled liquor, but al- 
lows the sale of beer and wine in caf6s during the day 
up to 9 P. M. The harbor district is made absolutely 
dry. These regulations go into effect on March 31 . 

— Governor McCall of Massachusetts, refused on 
November 20 to honor the request of Governor Corn- 
wall of West Virginia, for extradition of a Negro 
fugitive. Governor McCall's reasons were the danger 
that the prisoner might be convicted and sentenced 
to death for a crime of which he mig^t not be guilty. 

—The date for the recall election of San Fran- 
cisco's district attorney, Fickert, has been fixed for 
December \S, by the local election board. The peti- 
tion for the recall signed by the required number of 
voters, was filed several months ago but Fickert suc- 
ceeded in delaying matters through court proceedings. 

— ^A New York State branch of the Farmers Non- 
partisan League was formed at a meeting in New York 
Gty on November 26. There was a general attendance 
from throughout the State. Arrangements were made 
for a legislative program in cooperation with labor or- 
ganizations. This will be settled by a joint committee 
of ten, equally divided between farmers and laborers. 

— The British House of Commons voted unani- 
mously on the 20th to extend the Parliamentary fran- 
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diise to women mi (JmimmtBr^mma ss liny inm have 
the municipal franchise. It is estimated that 8,000,000 
new voters will be added to the polls. On the 23d the 
House rejected proportional representation l^ a vote 
of 202 to 126. The '^bor Party proposes to put up 
candidates in unprecedented number at the next elec- 
tion to appeal to the new voters. 

— In a letter to State Senator R. E. Thompson of 
Mississippi, concerning a bill to be introduced in the 
legislature providing for public appropriation of the 
entire rental value of land. United States Senator 
John Sharp Williams said: " There is a great deal of 
virtue in Henry George's theory. Some day the 
world will come to it" The bill b to be introduced 
in the lower house of the Legislature by N. M. Everett, 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

— An agreement between the Federal Government 
and manufacturers of news-print paper was entered 
into on November 26. Five manufacturers, indicted 
under the Anti-Trust law, entered pleas of nolo con- 
tendtre and paid fines. They agreed to sell news-print 
paper in rolls at the mills for $3 per 100 pounds for the 
first three months of 1918, after which a maximum 
price is to be fixed by the Federal Trade Commission, 
subject to review of three United States Qrcuit judges. 

— German shipping, according to Mr. Heineken, 
general manager of the North German Lloyd, will not 
have the very rich returns after the close of the war 
that some have predicted Though the world's ship- 
ping may be less, a ** reduction of certain imports after 
the conclusion of peace cannot be avoided." German 
shipping, he says, must make up the loss and damage 
of war, and mtist meet the ** gigantic advantage " that 
the circumstances of war have given to "enemy and 
neutral shipowners." 

— ^War savings certificates will be placed on sale De- 
cember 3. Authorized agents will be named by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to offer for sale these cer- 
tificates for $4.12. They will be redeemed by the Gov- 
ernment in five years for $5, which is equal to 4 per 
cent interest compounded quarterly. The certificates 
will be on sale at branch post-offices, railroad stations, 
department stores, telegraph offices, banks, chain stores, 
and various institutions. Thrift stamps that can be 
converted into certificates will be issued in denomina- 
tions of twenty-five cents. Money thus invested may 
be withdrawn on ten days' notice. 

— Ex-Governor James H. Peabody of Colorado, died 
at Denver on November 23, aged 65. It was during 
his administration that the Cripple Creek strike took 
place, and the State troops, in obedience to the mine 
owners' orders unlawfully deported members of the 
miners' organizations. One of the scandals of the 
period was the decision of the Colorado Supreme 
Court upholding these outrages, though Chief Justice 
Steele distinguished himself by filing a dissenting 
opinion. Peabody was a candidate for re-election in 
1904 and fairly defeated by Alva Adams, but fraudu- 
lently counted in. These frauds were so clear that 
although counted in, Peabody resigned after one day's 



service, that the Lieutenant-Governor, who was also 
satisfactory to the mine-owning interests might become 
Governor. 

— The New York City Democratic party spent $122,- 
824 on Mayor-elect Hylan's campaign. It had received 
$125,688. The largest contributors were Samuel Unter- 
myer, who gave $5,000; James W. Gerard, $3,000; 
Charies F. Murphy, $3,000, and George H. Ehret, $2,500. 
The Fusion Committee spent $573,995 on Mayor 
Mitchell's campaign. The large contributors were A. 
Monell, $12,500; Vincent Astor, $5,000; Daniel Gug- 
genheim, $10,000; S. R. Guggenheim, $5,000; Jacob 
Schiff, $5,000; J. S. Bache, $5,000; M. Friedman, 
$5,000; Edward S. Harkness, $10,000; Frank A. Van- 
derlip, $2,500; Cornelius Vanderbilt, $1,000; Robert W. 
Goelet, $1,000. The Republican candidate, William M. 
Bennett, spent $6,087. The Socialist party committee 
received from a large lot of small contributors $8,432, 
and spent $8,088. The Woman Suffrage Party spent 
$142,968 out of contributions totaling more than $151,- 
000. 

CORRESPONDENCE 



Pangc 



rermanism 

To the Editor of The Pubuc: 

" Much virtue in if," since it may " save the face "of 
a disputant, whose assertion seems to concede that which 
could not be postulated possibly, without its vital reser- 
vation. When Dr. Jordan praised the " Middle Europe 
Empire " development as a beneficial one, it is declared 
to be so if tmaccompanied by "its fatal combination 
of military force with exploitation, in utter defiance of 
rights of other peoples." That is its essential, inherent 
quality as the German aim. Dr. Jordan's continued hope 
for a suppression of " Pangermanism " by the Germans 
themselves had been that of many persons, whose heart 
has gone deadly sick with delay — a delay which is ac- 
companied by the growth of that German ally, the 
enemy of our cause in the rear — ^the pernicious Social- 
ism which opposes our loyal purpose, and that of the 
real Socialists who understand the vital importance of 
killing Prussian militarism. It is not a new growth, 
although lately accelerated and having had its tempo- 
rary recessions. Half a century ago Wendell Phillips 
said : " Prussia is not a nation. It is an army." What 
the "Middle Europe" means and portends, — its execu- 
tion being assured by any "peace without indemnities 
or annexations" in the sense implied, by any possible 
"patchwork", — ^has been demonstrated by Ch^radame 
with irresistible power. 

Dr. Jordan is understood to have withdrawn from the 
" People's Council," with an ambition to share in con- 
structive work for world-peace, and casting behind 
what is but critical and destructive. Can he not see with 
Mr. Post and so many other leaders of democracy with 
international vision that, with the short time before us 
perhaps, to avoid the chaos which is threatened by the 
intrusion of lesser issues — we should hasten to enforce 
that unconditional surrender of the Central Powers 
which seems absolutely necessary to dispel the obses- 
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sion of their people. This sy nc hr ou g cs wttfa uSkarj 
prestige and power. In their fall the tye% will be opened 
and the ears unstopped, and "German democracy 
brought into harmony with that of the rest of the 
world." Our part is, by faith and such effort as is pos- 
sible, to keep the victor's standard high and beneficent 
So may victory bring secure and unembittered peace, as 
did the victories of Yorktown and of Jamestown. 

EaVING WiNBLOW. 

BOOKS 

CoatMipoimiT Politict in tlM Far But. By Stanley K. Horn- 
beck. PubUshed by D. Appleton A Co. Price $3.00 net. 

This is a worthwhile book on a very important sub- 
ject. For though the war in Europe now monopolizes 
the world's attention, the conclusion of peace will 
bring a renewed interest in the problems of the East, 
where old civilizations are undergoing radical changes, 
and new forces are coming into being. The author 
comes to his task well equipped, having been a pro- 
fessor of political science in the University of Wis- 
consin, and having resided five years in China and the 
Far East, where he had exceptional opportunities for 
prosecuting his work. Disclaiming any intention of ad- 
vancing new or strange theories, he undertakes to set 
forth facts that must be recognized by those who 
would fully appreciate conditions in the mystic East 
If criticism be made of any part of the work it may be 
in the author's failure to fully appreciate the ap- 
parent shift in the trend of affairs in the East since 
the beginning of the present war. This is noticeable 
in his fear that Japan's attitude toward China will call 
for interference on the part of America and the Eu- 
ropean nations; whereas, the recent agreement nego- 
tiated by Secretary I^ansing and Viscoimt Ishii con- 
tains an express pledge that Japan will respect the 
territorial integrity of China and maintain the open 
door 

Aside from this the book presents an array of facts 
that will be of the greatest aid to the student of 
Eastern problems. Enou^ Chinese and Japanese his- 
tory is given to enable the reader to get a perspec- 
tive; and circumstantial accounts of the awakening 
of these eastern nations supply the data from which 
conclusions may be drawn. The mere enumeration 
of the stupendous changes that have taken place in 
the past fifty years is sufficient to impress the reader 
with the surpassing importance of the subject, and the 
need of a dispassionate consideration of their meaning. 



One 6atB sot tmi^'hai^amtnhi'pgeiwn before becom- 
ing aware of factors vdrich, thotigfa not new, have 
been given too little consideration. Whether or not 
the Japanese point of view is well taken it neverdie- 
less is a fact to the Japanese, and the racial differ- 
ences can never be adjusted till this is recognized. 

Japan, the author says, when her door was forced 
open by Western nations beheld certain conditions. 
And as she essayed to take her place in the family 
of nations she was quick to see that "the only way 
to win the respect of the aggressive Occident was to 
' beat it at its own game '." The accotmt of how diis 
was attempted, the degree of success attained, and the 
gradual change of policies adopted to meet changing 
conditions, makes a fascinating as well as an instruc- 
tive story. In his attempt to make clear the Japanese 
view of Western nations, and more particularly die 
United States, the author unconsciously records the 
changes that have come over Japan in its effort to 
adjust itself to Occidental ways. The book takes on 
added interest because of the frank acknowledgment 
of Japanese mistakes and erroneous policies. It bears 
the marks indeed, of a conscientious effort to enable 
the people of this country to see the other side of the 
question, and will prove itself of tmdoubted value to 
those who will give it a reading. 

Handbook of New England. Pnblithed by Porter £. Sargent, 
Boston. Price $2.50. 

To lovers of the out of doors, and particularly to 
those who would make the most of what little time 
they can devote to touring or tramping, this bo<^ will 
be most welcome. The out of doors is so big; and most 
housedwellers are so helpless when outside of their 
four walls, that the man who will fill 895 pages with 
maps, descriptions, history and general information of 
how to get to a place and what will be found there is 
to be commended. The Handbook of New England 
b somewhat tmique among guide books in that its 
author has taken the space necessary to the elabora- 
tion of his subject The result is not a mere road 
book filled with minute directions as to how one may 
go from place to place. Nor yet is it a Baedeker in 
which by means of signs and abbreviations choppy in- 
formation is condensed within a small compass. Radier 
is it a book in which the subject matter has been so 
thoroughly covered that it will be serviceable even to 
those unfortunates who must do their traveling at home 
and see the country through the mind's eye. 

S. C 



Japan in World PoUtica. By K. K. KawakamL Publiihtd 
by the Macmillan Company, New York. Price $1.50. 

It becomes daily more evident that most of the in- 
ternational friction is due to the failure of one people 
to see a question as their opponents see it; hence, the 
importance of America's getting the Japanese point of 
view. Mr. Kawakami has been educated in this coun- 
try as well as in his own, and his experience as a resi- 
dent of both in writing and lecturing would seem to 
qualify him for the task of furthering a better under- 
standing between the peoples of the two coimtries. 



BOOKS RECEIVED 

MBitarism. By Karl Liebknecht. PubUahed by B. W. 
Hnebsch, New York. Price |1.00. 

The Rebuilding of Europe. By David Jayne HiU. PtibUihed 
by the Century X>>., New York. Price $1.50 net. 

Suirgettiona of Modem Sdenca Concerning Bdncatkm. Br 
Herbert S. Jenninsrs, John B. Wataon, Adolf Meyer, William t 
Thomaa. Published by The Macmillan Ca, New York. Price 

11.00. 

An Introduction to Political Parties and Practical Political 
By P. Orman Ray, Professor of Political Science, Northwestern 
Unirersity, author of " The Repeal of the Missouri Compromise; 
Its Oriffin and Authorship." Published by Charles Scribncr's 
Sons, New " ' "" * "' "^ 



^ew York. Price $1.50. 
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How Qtnnaiiy Does BiisiBefs. By Dr. Paul Pensac Gourritch. 
ubiished by B. W. Huebsch. New York. Price $1.00. 

Cit7 and Coimty AdministrttioB in Sprincfield, Illinois. 
Pamphlet.) By D. O. Decker, Shelby M. Harrison. Published 
y the Rassell Sace Foundation, New York. Price 25c. 

The LHUe Gtandmotfaer of the Russian Revolution: Rcmi- 
iscences and Letters of Catherine BreshkoTsky. Edited by 
Jice Stone BlackwelL Published by Little, Brown A Company, 
toston, Mass. Price $2.00 net. 

Social ProUems in Porto Rico. By Fred K. Fleasle, Dean ot 
le Untrersity of Porto Rico. Published by D. C Heath ft Co., 
few York. Price |L00. 

The FMindatioBS of National Prosperity: Studies in the Con- 
urbation of Permanent National Resources. By Richard T. 
Jy, Ralph H. Hess, Charles K. Leith and Thomas Nixon 
lanrer. Published by The Macmillan Company, New York, 
rice $2.00. 

A World in Ferment: Interpretations of the War for a New 
^orld. By Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
Jnirersity. Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
'rice $1.25. 



By Edward Carpenter. 
^ New York. Pnce $1.50. 



Towards ludustrial Freedom, 
shed by Charles Scribner's Sons, '. 

Woman's Suffrage by Constitutional Amendment. Bv 
leorxe Tucker. Publidied b^ Yale Unirersity Press, 28' 
>n Avenue, New York. Pnce $1.50. 
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I Madi- 



Who would not prefer to be a citizen of tbe smallest 
otmtry in the world, if it were noble and beautiful, 
ather than a citizen of the most gigantic of our colo- 
ial empires? Who would not prefer the Athens of 
'lato to the Rome of Cabgula?— Paul Richard in "To 
he Nations." 



Oammmdtd bf JUuc P<irrf^ Wm. lAun Pkslpt, RUUrd IsfMK^mnt 
BRIEF GUIDB TO CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE*' 

bFi^ Henry ScHiiMr 

w wMtMCh Av9.t N. ■• C Pn6#i XSo poct|MHO 



Too much time and energy have heretofore 
been expended worrying about Christmas Oifts, and, 



Magaslne subscriptions make Ideal Christ- 
mas Off ts» saving time, energy and money. 



BB IT Hmsmr BBSOLvku, That no more time 
be spent choosing Christmas remembrances than is 
necessary to pick the kind of magasine best suited 
for the recipient. 

There follows as good a list as you can find of mind- 
feeding magaslnesL food for the PnbUe reader: 



8liafMiiM...$l^ IIJ5 

ui Hebrew.... tJOO 2.M 

AuMrieuiHiitBev... iJOO iM 

AnurieanllaBMiiie.. 1.60 IJt 

Century 4.00 SJO 

Coesk8esmMiiloanislS.OO 1.7S 

Coanopdttaa 1.60 IJO 

CriM 1.00 JO 

CrhkftGidde 1.00 Lit 

CairmtHiit.'Mag.... SJW 2J0 

Bverybody'tMsg.... 1.60 IJO 

EveryoMUi. IM 3% 

Porbo'MtfHfait.... SJW IM 

Forum SJO 1.7S 

GoodHousekeepiag.. IJSO 150 

Harpw'tfisstf S.00 SJO 



DhstratodWofld 1.60 1.2S 

UFoDette'e Mag.... 1.00 M 

MeCelTs 75 JO 

Metropdttaii 1.60 150 

N.Y.TImeBMkl-WMk 

FSctorial 5.00 4M 

Motor 8.00 3Jt 

NstMMi 4.00 350 

NewRepaUio 4.00 4.M 

North Amer. Reriew. 4.00 4Ji 

Ptenon'aMagaiine... IJM) I.3S 

Pnblie 1.00 55 

Besdy't Mirror S.00 250 

Review of Renews... S.00 25S 

SffibiMr'tMasMioe.. 4.00 350 

To-da/aHooMwife... .75 .10 



Bold-type figures indicate clubbing prices. 

Am many of these prices will advance with the New 
Tear, orders must be in before Jan. 1, 1918. 

GRAUBARD BROTHERS 

SmbteifpHan Service SprndaHat* 
114 aotith Third Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Saves from 15% to 25% of 
every letter-writing hour 

SELF STARTING 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER 

nnHIS new inyention permits your typist to 
-*- keep her eyes on her eopy. The machine 
doesn't hare to be looked at, or the scale 
watched. The time saving is automatic. 
There is no other typewriter like this. FaUy 
protected hy Remington patents. 

The Self Starter, while adding to qieed, adds 
notliing to the cost of the typewriter. It is part 
of the machine. 

Try the time saver on yonr own letters. We 
are constantly making demonstrations dirongh- 
ont the city — they involve no ohligktion on 
yonr part. Shall we pnt yon on the list? 
Write or phone ns. Desc riptive folders also 
maOed on request 

REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
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Financing the War 

By LOUIS F. POST 

THE four articles by Mr. Post 
dealing with this vitally important 
question which have appeared in 
The Public are available in a pamphlet 
published by the Josq>h Pels Interna- 
tional Commission. The value of wide 
distribution is obvious. 

5 cents per copy, postpaid 
Per dosen* 50 cents, postpaid 
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Books mf th« most satUfring of all fifu* Thsy ars not ooatly. Thair aalaction 

own individuality. Finally* tka good book anlightana and inapirW» parhapa avan convarta tha r»- 

cipiant to ona'a own philoaophy. What mora oould ba atkad of a gift 7 Look this list 

it is full of appropriata titlaa* Lat it solva aa far aa poasibia your Chriatmaa probiam. 



By Woodrow Wilson 

Hiatorr of the United StatM |12.00 

The New Freedom &^ 

Mere Literature and Other Enays Sl^ 

Ck>iigre08ional Qovemment $1^ 

On BeiBf Human GOe 

When a Man Comes to Himself 00c 

By Frederic C. Howe 

High Cost of UTing $1.60 

Socialised Germany S1.50 

European Cities at Work ! il.76 

Why War? 11.50 

The City ; the Hope of Democracy \ 1.00 

The Modem City and Its Problems.^... J liK) 
Wisconsin : An experiment in Democracy.) 1.26 
Privilege and Democracy in America.. ..1 1.60 
The British City $1.60 



By Herbert Adams Gibbons 

The New Map of Burope. Six double 

maps $2.00 

Paris Reborn $2.00 

The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire. $3.00 
The Blackest Page of Modem History.. 76c 

The New Map of Africa $2.00 

The Little Children of the Luxemburg.. 60c 
Beoonstraction of Poland and the Far 
East $1.00 

By Bolton Hall 

' Money Making in Free America $1.00 

Things as They Are 1 1.00 

What Tolstoy Taught {1.60 

Life and Love and Peace 11.00 

Three Acres and Liberty il.76 

The Gift of Sleep J1.25 

Thrift $1.00 



By Mary Fels 

Joseph Fels; His Life Work $1.00 

By Brand Wbitlocfc 

Abraliam Lincoln 60c 

Forty Years of It $1.76 



Enforcement of Law, 60c. Ten copies. 



60 



By John P. Altgeld 

Oratory, 60c Ten copies $3.60 

By Herbert Quick 

The Good Shij> Earth $1.26 



The Brown Mouse. 



.25 



By Henry George 

Progress and PoTerty . • .doth, ^00 ; paper, 30e 

SocCa Problems doth, $1.00 ; paper, 30e 

Protecticm or Free Trade 

doth, $1.00 ; paper, 30c 
The Land Question ....doth, $1.00; paper, 30c 
A Perplexed Philosopher 

doth, $1.00; paper, 30e 
The Law of Human Progress 

leather, $1.00 ; doth, 60c 
Complete Works in 10 Uniform Volumes 

doth, $12.00 ; leather, $17.00 
The Shortest Road to the Sinj^e Tax. paper, 10c 
The Single Tax — ^What It Is and Why We 

Urge It 2c 

I Crime of PoTerty 10c 



The 



By 



Louis F. Post 

Ethics of Democracy $1.60 

Ethical Prindples of Marriage and DiToroe 75c 
The Taxation of Land Valuea 

doth, $1.26 ; paper, 60c 

Social Serrioe doth, 76c ; paper, 40c 

Trusta, Good and Bad paper, 15c 



By C. B. Fillebrown 

The Prindples of Natural Taxation.... $1.60 

ABC of Taxation linen coyers, 30c 

The Singletax Handbook linen covers, 25c 

Taxation 00c 

Singletax Catechism 6c 

Miscellaneous 

My Story. By Tom L. Johnson $2.00 

Bisocialism : The Reign of the Man at the 

Margin. By Ouveb R. Tbowbsibge.. OOc 
My Neighbor's Landmark. By Fredebick 

Vebindeb Cloth, 85c; paper, 40c 

Towards the Lii^t : Elementary Stuoies in 

Ethics and Economics. By Lewis H. 

Bebens 80c 

The State. By Franz Oppbnheikbb. . . .$1.25 
A History of the Singletax Movement in 

the United States. By Abthitb YonNO.$1.50 
The Orthocratic SUte. By John Shebwin 

Cbosbt $1.00 



Poetry 



Songs of the Average Man. By Sam 

WALTER FOSS $1JS0 

Dreams in Homespun. By Sah Walter 

Foss $1.50 

The Uncommon Commoner. By Edmund 
Vance Cooke $1.50 

Impertinent Poems. By E^dmund Vance 
Cooke $1.50 
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A War-Time Christmas Book 



LOUIS F. POST 

Aflsistaiit Secretary of Labor— Writes: 

/ liave just seen a copy of the 
George monograph^ **The Law of 
Human Progress. Am greatly pleased 
with it as a specimen of bookmakinjg^ 
and vastly more^ of coursef with its 
message. 

In Aese furious times the author of 
this monograph seems to be delivering 
tiie message of a prophet out of the 
past in words of good will and good 
sense adapted to die present. It is a 
message for every crisis and for all 
time. Just now it is of utmost import* 
once to the cause of democratic prog- 
ress, for it points the way to demo- 
cratic peace. The law of human 
progress as here presented is the nat- 
ural law of human association by 
vohich the nations must steer their 
course among the jagged rocks and the 
tumbling waters of a world at war. 
As the vision of a seer, this mono- 
graph is thrilling; as a rational ex^ 
position of natural social law, it is 
convincing; as a guide to democratic 
statesmen and democratic peoples, it 
is dear, strong and toorthy. 

At this moment it is doubly valua- 
ble, for not only are we at war over 
social maladjustments which the prin- 
ciples of tlds monograph would rec- 
tify, but we are approaching the sea- 
son of peace on earth to men of good 
will whuJi admonishes us to live to- 
gether in unity. If Georges "Law of 
Human Progress" could be placed in 
every American family as a Christmas 
token and be read by the hous^iold, 
it would make this a nation of rational 
thinkers, of spiritually minded breth- 
ran, of world patriots and of golden- 
rule democrats. It reflects what we 
all want, it tells us why we should 
want it, and it points out the natural 
way to achieve it. 

NEWTON D. BAKER 

Secretary of War— Writes: 

The UHfrks of Henry George have 
now become a pert of the dauics of 
economic literature, in which his sim- 
ple style, his unfaltering courage and 
his tremendous earnestness make them 
stimulating reading, even to those who 
have not acquired a special interest in 
economic philosophy. I am glad to 
see "The Law of Human Progress** 
finely printed and handsomely bound 
as a possible Christmas edition. It 
ujmU be a gift to the mind of each 
recipient, as well as evidence of a 
thoughtfid giver. 



The Law of 
Human Progress 

BY HENRY GEORGE 

nPHIS entirely new volume has been published 
by the Joseph Fels International Commission 
especially for Christmas presentation use. It com- 
prises in a handy, appropriate setting, the five great 
inspirational chapters of Book X of '' Progress and 
Poverty." A few verbal changes made by Louis F. 
Post at the request of the family of Henry George 
have given it completeness in itself without other- 
wise altering the original text 

In this work Henry George shows ^at the thought 
and energy which mankind devotes to progress is only 
that whid^ remains after what must be used for main- 
tenance and conflict. If, owing to the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth and the need of resisting the aggression 
of modem Goths and Vandals, mankind is forced to 
exert all its thought and energy merely to maintain 
itself, progress will halt and be followed by a gradual 
retrogression. He shows that institutional evils will not 
cure themselves, and must, unless the causes are re- 
moved, sweep us back into barbarism. 

Give This Timely i^ooK 

ccT^HE Law of Hmnan Progress '' is ideal as an appro- 
priate war-time Christmas Gift or worth while New 
Year Card. It will be treasured for the truth of its 
analysis and for its great inspirational power. It is an 
excellent example of good typography; 125 pages; 
beautifully printed and bound in cloth or leather, with 
gilt top. For use as a Christmas Gift it is both inex- 
pensive and yet appropriate for almost any thinking 
person. 

In doth, single copy, 50c postpaid; five copies, $2.00; ten copies, 
$3^0. 

In fnU leather, single copy, $1.00 postpaid; five copies, $4.00; 
ten copies, $7.00. 

Five copies of each binding, $5.25, postpaid. 

1 

THE PUBUC, BOOK DEPARTMENT, 

122 East 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Send me copies of ** The Law of Human Progress ** 

bound in doth, and copies bonnd in leather, for which 

find enclosed $ 

Name 

Address 
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The World Peril 

WHY we are In tbe war. and what 
we mean to get out of It ; as ex- 
plained by members of the faculty 
of Princeton University, In re- 
spect of democracy. International law, 
commerce, etc. Introduction by Presi- 
dent Hlbben. The chapters are : *' Amer- 
ican Rights Imperilled," by Henrr Tan 
Dyke; "Democracy Imperilled," by 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker ; *^ International 
Law Imperilled," by Edward 8. Corwln ; 
"The World Balance of Power Im- 
perilled" by Mason W. Tyler; "The 
world Peril and the Two Americas," by 
Clifton R. Hall ; " The Worid Peril and 
American Interests In the Far EUuit/' by 
Mason W. Tyler ; and " The World Perfl 
and World Peace." by Philip Marshall 
Brown. A terrible and convincing In- 
dictment of Germany's rulers, a strong 
and convincing exposition of America's 
purpose ; a clear and convincing state- 
ment of our position after the war. Net, 
$1.00 ; by maU, $1.06. 

Postal Savings 

AN historical and critical study of 
the postal savings bank system of 
the United States, by Edwin Wal- 
ter Kemmerer. A clear, authentic 
description of the purpose, the Institu- 
tion and the administration of the 
postal savings system, with discussion 
of Its relations to other banks and Its 
part In the nation's financial affairs. 
Net, $1.25 ; by maU, $1.30. 

Cooperative 

Marketing 

FROM the experience of the citrus 
fruit growers In California, the 
tuthor, W. W. Cumberland, shows 
what cooperation will do for pro- 
ducers. In getting the best markets, and 
for consumers. In getting the best goods 
at the fairest prices. Mr. Cumberland 
Is assistant professor of economics In 
the University of Minnesota, and man- 
ager of the Markets Information Serv- 
ice, Committee on Food Production 
and Conservation, Minnesota Commis- 
sion of Public Safety. Net, $1.50; by 
mall, $1.56. 

Complete cat<ilogue on request, 

Princeton University Press 

Princeton^ New Jersey 
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Editorial 



The intervention of Lord Lansdowne in the 
international situation, though quickly obscured 
by the important events at the front and in 
Russia, is one of the significant events of the war. 
Because it is a complex aflFair, and because we 
think of British politics only in simple formulae, 
the lesson has been largely lost in this country. 
The general conclusion that disposes of it as the 
war-weary expression of a statesman who is 
" old and ill," is merely laughable to any one 
who has seen the Marquis of Lansdowne in 
action. He might be on his deathbed, tmable 
to move a limb; to the last gasp he would be a 
Toledo blade. His utterance is to be treated as 
a matter of the gravest importance. 



The following analysis may assist toward 
tmderstanding the motive and effect of Lord 
Lansdowne's letter: (A) The political situa- 
tion in European countries has reached an ex- 
traordinary tension. We are accustomed to the 
spectacle of overturned ministries in France, and 
think of it as merely the French way of doing 
things. But behind it is the unrest of the in- 
dustrial masses, the ferment and increasing as- 
sertiveness of proletarian ambition. In England 
a greater patience is offset by a greater resent- 
ment of petty coercion, of an unfair distribu- 
tion of food, of the destruction of labor safe- 
guards, and especially of a stupid unwillingness 
to state clearly what the country is fighting for. 
(B) The strength of Lord Lansdowne's letter is 
his demand for a definition of war aims. This 
demand may be decried by officials and repudi- 
ated by the leaders of his own party — by all who 
express themselves in newspapers — ^but it makes 
articulate the conscious desire of the nation's 
masses to know whether the government they 
are supporting will represent what the people 
want. If this definition is not forthcoming from 



the Inter-Allied Conference, or from the War 
Council, it is to be expected, in the present ex- 
plosive state of public opinion — fully reflected in 
the House of Commons — that Mr. Lloyd 
George's government will fall from power. 

4c 4c 4c 

It would be wisdom on the part of our national 
authorities to act in the present situation with 
more regard to the internal political situation of 
England. The only thing that has saved Mr. 
Lloyd George in recent weeks is the Englishman's 
dislike of a change in critical times. His attitude 
toward Russia consolidated and reconstituted the 
Labor forces into a formidable, distrustful and 
antagonistic array. Military leadership has be- 
come uneasy and apprehensive of the injection 
of political influences into its strategy. The 
Conservatives are increasingly suspicious. The 
Liberals have almost disappeared as a coherent 
party, with the radical wing gravitating to the 
Labor party, and the Asquith nucleus more out- 
spoken in opposition. Mr. Lloyd George has 
survived this situation by reason of his consum- 
mate political skill, but mostly by reason of 
American backing of his policy at the critical 
moment. It was the right and wise thing to do, 
with the need of allied unity considered purely 
on its merits, but it was also, unfortunately, an 
interference in British politics certain to produce 
consequences. Lord Lansdowne's letter was one 
of them. It served notice upon the government 
that it could no longer count upon support from 
a quarter that was for a year its main de- 
pendence. 

4k ♦ ♦ 

(C) The weakness of Lord Lansdowne's 
letter is that it is in effect a bid for premature 
peace. This is not due to the fact that he is 
tired and old, but to the notable social trans- 
formation that England is undergoing. The 
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great leisured class, socially, economically, and 
politically dominant for so many centuries, is 
facing its doom. Lord Lansdowne foresaw once 
before the "ruin of civilization" that he now 
contemplates. It was when the budget of 1909 
threatened the foundation of British landlordism 
with the principle of land value taxation. He 
led the House of Lords and threw out the 
Finance Bill, and was ready to "damn the 
consequences " of this unprecedented and illegal 
procedure ; he fought in defense of his " civiliza- 
tion," contesting every inch in the bitter struggle 
that ended with the destruction of the Lords' 
veto power. Wars are the traditional preroga- 
tive of his class, whether civil war in Ireland or 
war with a foreign power. It promised the con- 
tinuance of " civilization." But this war refused 
to go according to regulation. It was no longer 
a job for "gentlemen" but for technical ex- 
perts. The engineer's badge took precedence 
over the cockade. Meanwhile, a great indus- 
trial population was becoming conscious of its 
needs and its strength to supply them, and be- 
cause it refused to pay the cost in both life and 
treasure, the resoiwces of the rich and mighty 
have ebbed away. This war need not be fol- 
lowed by revolution; this war is revolution — 
except in America where we still seem willing to 
leave a crop of war fortunes to ctu-se oiu' chil- 
dren. The moment arrives when the reaction- 
ary and tory elements of every nation want 
peace, because the continuance of war leads to 
their destruction. We know from Lord Lans- 
downe's letter that that moment has arrived in 
England. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Either the press associations or the American 
or British Governments are, apparently, censor- 
ing the news of diplomatic activities in Europe 
and thereby keeping the American public in 
ignorance of important developments. In Sep- 
tember the Manchester Guardian, one of Eng- 
land's great newspapers, printed dispatches from 
its correspondent in Paris reporting in detail a 
peace oflFer by Germany. According to The 
Guardian's correspondent, substantial territorial 
concessions were offered and high officials of the 
French Government were asked to confer in pri- 
vate with a high official of the Berlin foreign 
office. The refusal of Premier Ribot to permit 
even a private and unofficial discussion brought 



on a political crisis in France, and Ribot was 
forced out of the cabinet The Guardian's dis- 
patch went into detail in reporting this incident, 
which was of the first importance. Yet not a 
line of it was cabled to America and printed in 
American newspapers, so far as a careful read- 
ing of them discloses. The Public believes that 
a peace n^otiated now on the basis of mere terri- 
torial concessions by Germany would be a mere 
armistice and not to be countenanced. But the 
American position is strong enough and the 
American people intelligent enough to make any 
censorship of this sort inexcusable. Secret 
diplomacy and distrust of the people are among 
the root causes of war. Mr. Wilson's purposes 
are not of the sort that could be frustrated by 
an informed popular opinion, and there is no 
reason for the Government to fear the stam- 
peding of this opinion. The only policy that could 
undermine popular confidence and support 
would be a policy of secrecy and of silence. It 
is always to be remembered by those in authority 
that silence on their part is worse than mere 
silence, because our daily press is (m the whole 
undemocratic and illiberal, and its representa- 
tives at Washington, under the necessity of 
writing something, can be counted upcm to mis- 
represent and distort the Government's views 
except when those views are clearly and un- 
equivocally stated. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The report of the President's special labor 
commission on the Bisbee deportations confirms 
everything the I. W. W. have said about them. 
It is in the facts as now established, not only 
of Bisbee, but of Butte, the Michigan and 
Minnesota ranges, and innumerable similar situa- 
tions not so fully reported by the press, that 
fair-minded men find cause for protest against 
the handling of the I. W. W. problem by the 
Department of Justice. No one familiar with 
the facts can contend that the I. W. W. had a 
square deal at the hands of these communities. 
Nor was this expected by anyone familiar with 
the bias of industrial managers and with the 
methods by which they control the communi- 
ties supported by the operations which they 
direct What we might have expected was that 
summary Government action should follow the 
Bisbee deportations and the lynching of Little. 
Local authority was obvioushr tmwillinfi; or un- 
Digitized by V3OOQIC 
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able to act eflFectually in the interest of law and 
order. No sensible person can expect working 
men or any other group with a realistic con- 
ception of tilings to be impressed by the legalistic 
distinctions with which the official sense of 
justice permits itself to be obfuscated, so that 
in one instance a mere threat of a strike is con- 
strued as interfering with the war while in an- 
other instance wholesale lawlessness of a sort 
certain to result in the disaflFection of large 
groups of needed workmen is dismissed as some- 
thing for local authorities to handle. Following 
the Bisbee deportations and the Butte lynching, 
and the failure of the Government to act, I. W. 
W. leaders became infuriated and indulged in a 
great deal of wild, violent talk. They were 
foolish; public opinion and the law are against 
them; they will be punished. But it will not be 
justice. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The sworn statement of expenditures in the 
campaign for the re-election of Mayor Mitchel 
shows the use of a campaign fund of more than 
a million dollars, to which the largest con- 
tributors were J. P. Morgan, John D. Rocke- 
feller, George F. Baker, and others of their 
class. That these men were the active sup- 
porters of Mr. Mitchel was generally known 
by the people of New York, and there is no need 
to look farther for the reason of his overwhelm- 
ing defeat. To be the friend and satisfactory 
agent of these men is to be the friend of a so- 
cial and economic order that is becoming in- 
creasingly disreputable in the popular mind. 
They are not bad men, but they are symbols 
and personifications of a bad order. There is 
a sa)ring, popular even among reformers and 
radicals, that we should not " be against " a man 
merely because he is rich. Yet that is precisely 
why the people are and should be "against" 
these men. For (to the extent that any gen- 
erality can be accurate) to be rich these days 
means to hold private control over the com- 
munit/s nattu-al resources and its commercial 
and industrial processes to an extent that is 
incompatible with the freedom and well-being 
of the majority of its people. And, whether we 
believe in personal devils or not, the growing un- 
popularity of men who stand out as exemplars 
of this order of things reflects a changed public 
attitude that is to be encouraged. 



Though salaries are not pensions, but pay- 
ment for service rendered, there are some em- 
ployers who are slow to master the fact. Par- 
ticularly is this true of school boards who pay 
men more than women for the same work on 
the theory that a man is or may be the head of 
a family, while a woman has no one to keep 
but herself. Always an injustice, this practice, 
now that women are almost as likely as men to 
be supporting dependents, has become a hard- 
ship ; and in these times of mounting prices and 
fixed salaries the hardship is becoming intolera- 
ble. Well organized labor has succeeded in ad- 
vancing wages to a measurable degree; but sal- 
aried persons, and especially those in the public 
employ, have had little or no relief. From Phila- 
delphia comes the protest that teachers' salaries 
have not been advanced for five or six years, 
which is equivalent to saying their incomes have 
been reduced by the amount of the advance in 
prices. Members of the New York Public 
Library staflF have been resigning as a protest 
against a decreasing income. It should not be 
necessary for teachers to resort to the same 
means to raise their earnings above the point of 
bare subsistance. The Philadelphia school board 
should redeem its credit by paying men and 
women the same salaries for the same work; 
and it should relieve the stress of both by ad- 
vancing their pay to correspond to the rise in 
prices. 

Will Congress Act? 

Whether we are to work out our domestic 
problems without a revolution in this or suc- 
ceeding generations is the question that will be 
in a large measure decided by the acts of our 
representatives at Washington during the ensu- 
ing months. Thus far Congress has taken no 
step to interfere with the process, rapid before 
the war and now greatly accelerated, by which 
wealth and power are passing into the hands of 
a comparatively few men, with a corresponding 
loss in freedom and well-being for the great 
majority. Gm this process be checked without 
such a disturbance in our whole scheme of finance 
and industry as would cripple the Nation in the 
carrying on of the war? It is the question of 
the hour. If the answer is no, then those who 
decide it so must assume responsibility for a 
train of events somewhat as follows: The Im- 
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perial German Government will be defeated on 
the battlefield sufficiently to discredit its 
archaic philosophy and destroy its prestige; a 
peace guaranteed by international organization 
and agreement will ensue; in this cotmtry 
liberal forces will find all their energies engaged 
in a grapple with the closely organized indus- 
trial, financial and political forces that desire uni- 
versal military training, an aggressive foreign 
policy, and a government-supported drive for 
financial and commercial dominance, to be won 
with the aid of tariflfs, diplomacy, and the 
prestige of great military strength. Whatever 
the outcome of this domestic political struggle, 
American business enterprise, working through 
huge combinations with power and resources 
trebled by the exigencies of the present war, will 
complete its conquest of the domestic field and 
more and more divert surplus funds to the ex- 
ploitation of backward parts of the earth. The 
cleavage in this country between those who own 
and those who do not will become wider; popu- 
lar discontent and resentment against existing 
institutions of property and ownership will 
become more intense, more intelligent and 
more confident; two great forces will stand 
against each other, each equally determined, 
equally confident of its power and the rightness 
of its position. The inevitable clash might be 
delayed for many years, but at a cost no lover 
of freedom would be willing to pay — ^at the cost, 
that is, of a victory for the party of universal 
military service, the cult of discipline and au- 
thority, an aggressive foreign policy, and, 
through these, the continued keeping alive of 
the patriotic and nationalist spirit. In other 
words, America another Germany. This is the 
outcome for which those pacifists unwittingly 
work who would leave Germany a continued 
menace, than which our own tories and junkers 
could wish nothing better. That the latter do not 
join the pacifists in urging an inconclusive peace 
is a stupidity for which we should be grateful. 
For such a peace would spell victory for their 
propaganda to maintain the present canton- 
ments as permanent training camps and to 
foster the cult of discipline, national pugnacity, 
spread-eagle patriotism, and all the other virtues 
conducive to the maintenance of the established 
order. 

There is the plea that, having won the war, 
our more liberal statesmen with the support of 



a majority of the electorate will turn to eco- 
nomic problems and apply the required remedies. 
But these remedies are radical or they are worth- 
less. And it is not likely that the nation will be 
in a mood for radical action in the years that 
follow the signing of a peace treaty. We will 
be fortunate if in those years we escape 
Rooseveltism. It will be a period of political 
relaxation and reaction, coinciding with intense 
activity by the financial and industrial groups in- 
tent on pressing home their advantage. No; 
perhaps the impending class conflict cannot be 
averted by the reasoned acts of statesmen. Per- 
haps we must drift into it. But the responsibil- 
ity cannot be evaded by those now in authority. 
They are busy with the war, it is true. But it 
is the war that is speeding up the process so ap- 
parent to every intelligent man. It is the war 
that has multiplied by nine the normal profits 
of the United States Steel Corporation; it is 
the war that is forcing the working population 
to new econcttnies and new privations; it is the 
war that is tremendously strengthening the 
groups of bankers that control our finance and 
our industry; it is the war that is integrating 
the nation's financial and industrial structure and 
placing it more securely than before in the cen- 
tralized control of a few masters of money; it 
is the war that forces the Government to recog- 
nize and sanction those extra-legal forces that 
formerly it regarded with suspicion. All this is 
but the normal and inevitable working of a theory 
of property rights that has become sweepingly 
anti-social in practice, while in theory it has 
never been eflFectually challenged. And if it is 
not challenged by statesmen today, when in the 
light of our national necessity its immorality and 
injustice are so apparent, then it will be chal- 
lenged tomorrow by men who are not statesmen, 
men who are merely hungry and oppressed. 

The issue will be joined, at the session of 
Congress now beginning, when action takes place 
on the new revenue bill. Senators of unques- 
tioned loyalty have returned to Washington pre- 
pared to renew their campaign for a tax on ex- 
cess war profits that shall take at least 80 per 
cent of the great sums now pouring into the 
treasuries of a hundred great corporations. They 
will insist that additional bond issues be kept 
down to the minimum, that henceforth not a 
penny shall be coaxed or taken from the earn- 
ings of the poor until the great profiteering in- 
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terests have been made to return into the 
treasury every cent over and above the liberal 
profit allowed them in peace times. Big business 
has made elaborate preparations to defend these 
profits. Methods of bookkeeping have been 
radically altered, to such an extent as to cause 
facetious comment in the financial coliunns of 
the New York press. Great sums have been 
diverted from dividends. A slump on the New 
York Stock Elxchange has been permitted if not 
encouraged. The mobile reserve funds at the 
disposal of the banking groups, greatly reduced 
by the issuance of government bonds, have been 
withheld from the support of a falling market, 
and by mutual consent stocks have been oflfered 
on the Exchange far below their income-earn- 
ing value. With their success at the latest ses- 
sion of Congress, the big business community is 
avowedly pleased. And they are already pre- 
paring, with entire composure, for the industrial 
depression that will follow the war. The busi- 
ness community is frankly prepared to commit 
sabotage, the instant peace is declared and the 
present abnormal profits cease, by holding the 
productive machinery idle imtil the foreign trade 
will have again assured them a wide margin of 
profit. And it sees in large bond issues a help- 
ful ally. Echoing Wall Street opinion, the finan- 
cial editor of the Evening Post wf ites : " If 
workers, by investment in Government bonds, do 
not become used to higher living, it will be 
less difficult to get them to consent to a reduc- 
tion in wages when that is made inevitable by 
peace. What is more important, the workers will 
have saved something, which will enable them to 
bridge over any interval of imemployment which 
may come during the period of readjustment." 

Anger is not in order in contemplating the 
situation. Professor Veblen has pointed out 
that this sort of sabotage is vital to the main- 
tenance of the existing economic regime. And it 
is a regime that can be changed, not by bankers, 
but by an intelligent people. The issue of the 
excess profits tax will give us an indication of 
the intention of our national representatives. 
If Congress conscripts excess war profits, we 
can then hope that it will do more. That 
" more," to be eflfectual, must be based on a frank 
recognition that the theory on which industry is 
carried on today is wrong and cannot survive. 
It is the theory that private ownership and con- 
trol of natural resources can properly be used to 



obtain private control of all the major industrial 
and commercial processes, and to use this con- 
trol for the aggrandizement of the private own- 
ers, without regard to the well being of the great 
majority of the people. 

The next few months will decide whether we 
are to evolve a democracy by orderly process or 
must await a distant but certain revolution. 

Roosevelt's Latest Friend 

Colonel Roosevelt's zeal in warring on 
anarchists and pacifists has brought him into 
strange company. San Francisco was amazed 
the other day to read in its morning papers a 
telegram from the Colonel urging the defeat of 
the movement to recall District Attorney 
Charles M. Fickert and asserting that any citizen 
who opposed Fickert should be forthwith dis- 
franchised. For, said the Colonel, he imderstood 
that Fickert was being opposed because he had 
successfully prosecuted the anarchists who 
bombed a Preparedness Day Parade. Among 
those who were thus read into the category of 
traitors and knaves are Fremont Older, editor 
of The Bulletin, and the man chiefly responsible 
for the political regeneration of California and 
the election of Hiram W. Johnson as Governor 
in 1910; Chester H. Rowell, personal friend and 
political lieutenant of the Colonel and Republi- 
can National Committeeman from California; 
Rudolph Spreckels, and almost any other decent 
and progressive citizen of San Francisco or Cali- 
fornia one might care to name. A few days 
after the publication of the Roosevelt telegram, 
a jury promptly acquitted Israel Weinberg, 
fourth of the trade unionists to be tried for the 
bomb outrage, after Fickert's office had made a 
miserable mess of its attempt to hang Weinberg 
along with Mooney. The Associated Press re- 
port quoted a disgusted juror as sa3dng that 
Weinberg should never even have been arrested. 
But the fact that he was arrested stamps him 
as an anarchist in the Colonel's war-heated mind. 
Weinberg is the second of five defendants to be 
tried since the exposure of the Oxman perjury 
conspiracy. The other was Mrs. Rena Mooney. 
Both were promptly acquitted. Mooney is under 
death sentence after being convicted on Oxman's 
testimony, and although the Attorney General 
of the State and the Judge who presided at his 
trial have asked that he be ^iven a n^w trial, 
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neither the Supreme 0)urt nor Governor 
Stephens has yet acted to correct this flagrant 
injustice. Perhaps they fear the wrath of the 
G)lonel. San Francisco's opportunity to re- 
pudiate Fickert and set itself right before the 
world will come on December i8. Fickert has 
the support not only of a powerful organiza- 
tion of public service corporations and aflSliated 
business interests, but of the tenderloin, and the 
outcome is therefore in considerable doubt 

British Labor Politics 

The political situation in Great Britain is as- 
stmiing a phase that will be interesting as well 
as instructive to the pec^le of this country. 
The addition of the woman vote necessitates 
a recasting of partisan appeals ; and the broaden- 
ing of the scope of the Labor party invites 
spectilation as to its probable effect. When 
British organized labor decided to enter politics 
its action was viewed askance by the old line 
politicians; and the election of fifty members of 
Parliament in 1906 led labor leaders to hope 
that political power lay within their reach. The 
decline of the party's representation to forty- 
four in the present Parliament, however, indi- 
cated some fundamental error in its tactics. 

It is to correct this error that the labor leaders 
are now trying to broaden the scope of the party 
to a degree that will make a wider appeal to the 
country. A union had already been effected be- 
tween the Trade Union party, the largest of 
the labor groups, and the Independent Labor 
party, and the Social Democrats, ranking in the 
order named. As the federal form of organiza- 
tion, with representation from unions and So- 
cialist groups, left no place for the independent 
elector in the counsels of the party, provision 
has been made in the new constitution for local 
associations in Parliamentary constituencies, 
composed of individuals who sympathize with 
the objects of the party, but who need not neces- 
sarily be manual workers. Provision is also 
made for women members. 

The admission to party membership of " brain 
producers" as well as "hand producers" is 
significant. It lifts the party out of the purely 
class movements, and opens to it the possibility 
of national success. As long as the membership 
of the Labor party was confined to trade union- 
ists and Socialists the party was deprived of 



the major part of its possible support It has 
been, says The Nation, " a sect, a thing of tests 
and details, and sects and tests and details do not 
stand the shock of great events." Neither do 
they overcome man's natural aversion to artificial 
and arbitrary distinctions where no real differ- 
ence exists. 

To exclude brain workers from fellowship 
with hand workers was to cut off an indis- 
pensable element of success ; for though sufficient 
Parliamentary representation might be obtained 
for obstructive tactics, there could be little hope 
of securing the power necessary to the canning 
out of a constructive program. Some time pro- 
vision would have to be made for the expressicm 
of the will of the imorganized producers, the 
farmers, clerks, non-union laborers, etc, and it 
would seem to be wiser to provide for their ad- 
mission now, in order to deal with them withm 
the organization, than to treat them as political 
opponents through years of strife. 

That this new venture of the Labor party 
should have been greeted with scare articles in 
The Times by the old-fashioned politicians is 
taken as a matter of course. Nor should there 
be any surprise at the reported counter move of 
employers who contemplate action to thwart the 
Labor party after the war. Such action is to 
be looked for until employers grasp the fact 
that they too are producers by brain, and should 
legitimately come within the requirements of 
membership of the Labor party. For, after all, 
the line should be drawn between the producers 
and the non-producers ; and as the labor leaders 
have come to see that production may be of 
brain as well as of hand, there is hope Aat they 
will grasp the fact that their contention is not 
with employers, but with monopolists and priv- 
ilege holders who receive wealth from society 
without rendering any service in return, who 
in short are parasites living upon both employers 
and employes. 

This is likely to be a new obstacle for labor 
to surmount. The socialistic declaration in favor 
of securing " for the producers by hand or by 
brain the full fruits of their industry and tfie 
most equitable distribution thereof that may be 
possible, upon the basis of the common ownership 
of the means of production," will tend to repel 
those who do not accept the socialist philosophy; 
and it will at the same time bar the " producers 
by brain" who as employers are victims alike 
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with labor of legalized privilege. But there ap- 
pears to be no way at present of avoiding this 
regrettable antagonism. Nothing short of a 
miracle can prevent the pending campaign from 
lining up employers with privileged interests 
rather than with labor, with a vast ntunber of 
electors in the Conservative and Liberal parties 
because of their confusion. 

This situation, however, cannot continue in- 
definitely. Legitimate employers, finding them- 
selves ground between the upper millstone of 
l^^zed privilege, and the nether millstone of or- 
ganized labor, will be confronted with the al- 
ternative of seeing themselves destroyed by a 
regime of publicly owned industry, or of uniting 
with labor upon a basis of mutual service. Since 
labor must, even in the event of securing full 
political power, employ experts to direct industry, 
and since those who are now directing industry 
must ultimately yield or be crushed, it would 
seem to be the part of wisdom for the two to 



come to an understanding as quickly as possible. 
The immediate course of the labor movement 
in England will be greatly influenced by the 
Fabians, or intellectual socialists, who have had 
a subtle and pervasive influence upon the party. 
Bernard Shaw, George Lansbury, Philip Snow- 
den, Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Webb, and a number 
of other brilliant minds will go far toward direct- 
ing the thought of labor leaders, even though un- 
able to convince the country at large. The great 
outstanding fact in the British labor movement, 
however, and the one that should come as a spe- 
cial message to the labor leaders of this country, 
is the attempt to draw the line, not between 
wage earners, and other earners, but between 
all earners, whether of brain or of hand, and 
the spenders. To the extent that all producers 
of wealth can be made to see that their interests 
are opposed to those of the non-producers, the 
way will be prepared for a final settlement of 
the social and industrial problem. 



Making War 

By Ralph A. Hayes 

Private Secretary to the Secretary of War 
II 



In considering the ramifying activities of 
those directing forces which the War Depart- 
ment is attempting to mobilize in massed for- 
mation behind the fighting forces, one asks 
himself many times: What are the bird's-eye 
characteristics of this war-time eflfort? What are 
the attributes which future historians, seeing it 
whole, will give to it? The difficulty in answer- 
ing that question comes from our partisanship 
and from our proximity. John Dewey states 
that " the gist of rationality in human affairs is 
time perspective." And yet, however near we 
arc, there are some outstanding characteristics 
which can be seen in something akin to their 
true proportions. 

The most obvious of them is, of course, size. 
Eight months ago the office of the Adjutant 
General of the Army was issuing from 3,000 to 
4,000 pieces of mail each day; now, each mid- 
night sees the deposit of nearly 100,000 parcels 
of mail. The small arms of the forces in 191 5 
cost $875,000; this year they will cost some- 
thing like $148,500,000. A billion dollar Con- 
gress once was a subject for gossip, if not for 



suspicion; one division of the War Department 
— ^the Quartermaster Corps — ^which, under the 
appropriation of August, 1916, had to worry 
along on $98,000,000, will expend during this 
fiscal year $3,550,000,000. Certainly, size is the 
most outstanding feature, though not the only 
one. 

There is another characteristic of this war 
and of oiu: part in it. Wars have ever been 
waged by the young men of their generations; 
but in this struggle that fact is accentuated. It 
is axiomatic that the Allies have turned to 
younger men for even general officers. It hap- 
pens that the Secretary of War in our cotmtry 
is by a considerable margin the youngest man 
in the Cabinet And our National Army, of 
course, is composed almost exclusively of men 
from within the youthful limits of the Selective 
Service Act. If one forces himself to forget the 
tragic background for a moment; if he disre- 
gards the morality and considers only the me- 
chanics of it all, it may be said that the existing 
ferment of excitement and of revolutionary ac- 
tivity has solved a rather pressing problem 
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which confronted the youngsters of this genera- 
tion. This time of the world's history once 
seemed a pretty prosaic one in which to be bom. 
It seemed highly unfortunate to live in an age 
after both the hemispheres and all of the poles 
had been discovered; when the open season for 
Indians had long since passed ; when there were 
no buffaloes to himt; when train robberies 
weren't any longer fashionable, and when piracy 
had come to be looked down upon by most of the 
world. Life seemed a dreary stretch of im- 
eventful existence; but all that now is changed 
with a vengeance. 

Seriously, though, the increasing utilization of 
younger men in martial pursuits, I suppose, is 
based upon the need for a maximum of physical 
vigor and enthusiasm, and upon the lessened in- 
dustrial and domestic ties which it is necessary 
for them to sever. 

It is possible to establish, I think, by an open- 
minded canvass of the facts, that an essential 
honesty has prevailed in oiu* preparations and 
that species of favoritism have been stamped 
out wherever possible. In the letting of the 
cantonment contracts, there was $150,000,000 
worth of work to be awarded, and the awards 
were made, not by favor of any political official, 
but on the advice of a group of contractors and 
architects, by common consent the foremost of 
their profession, and after an investigation 
coimtry-wide in its thoroughness. By voluntary 
regulation of the War Department, and not by 
edict of legislation, civil service rules have been 
made applicable in the filling of the vastly in- 
creased number of civilian positions in the De- 
partment. 

I like to think, too, that America's conduct in 
raising her military forces has been character- 
ized, thus far, at least, by an essential orderli- 
ness. Scarcely had war been declared when 
from throughout the country came hundreds of 
telegrams from men who wotild enter the Army 
if given attractive commissions, and numerous 
men offered to become responsible for the rais- 
ing of volunteers; but the word went out that 
officers of the line in the National Army were to 
qualify after a season of intensive instruction in 
training camps which portrayed the revolution- 
ary tactics of modem warfare — ^and so they do. 
Many men there were who wished to be author- 
ized to conduct campaigns of " education " and 
of " awakening America," which seemed to con- 



sist mainly in placarding every billboard and de- 
riding every citizen, whatever hb status, until 
by threat of social ostracism he took up arms re- 
gardless of what he left in so doing. That 
method indeed would have secured men quickly, 
but there is a more equitable, a more economical 
way, and this latter method is being used in rais- 
ing the bulk of our forces. From these con- 
siderations and others, it seems not unfair to say 
that our participation is developing systematic- 
ally, rather than through those chance, spas- 
modic accretions of men and materials al(Mig the 
line of least resistance. 

There is yet another characteristic The 
future historian will see, I think, that the fimc- 
tions purely military have been left to military 
authorities, imhampered by civilian interference 
or political pressure. Twenty-three thousand 
men are in officers' training camps to-day, quali- 
fying for commissions in the National Army. 
More than 79,000 applications for admission to 
those camps were received, but the selection of 
men for those camps and that training is essen- 
tially a military task, and so these many applica- 
tions were all referred to military headquarters 
in the several States, from which points boards 
of officers toured their territory to see and ex- 
amine the candidates and to make their recom- 
mendations. So the officers' training camps 
were manned. 

Take another illustration — ^the selection of can- 
tonment sites. There were 16 National Army 
sites and 16 National Guard sites to be located 
with a frenzied insistence on the part of count- 
less commimities from coast to coast to secure 
these commercial assets, and with the granting 
of them potentially in the control of Washington. 

What a promising distribution of political 
pork, plums and pie! 

In unending line the boosters came to Wash- 
ington. Fraternal orders, civic institutions, com- 
mercial organizations — all sent their bravest and 
their best, their most imaginative members, their 
most fervent orators, their most eloquent eulo- 
gists. Many of them came from towns whose 
names were strangely unfamiliar, but all of them 
described facilities which surpassed in beauty and 
comfort the Elysian fields. One heard nothing 
for days without end excepting the glories of 
Kennebunk and Fairdale, with their rolling hills 
and fertile valleys ; their chivalrous men and hos- 
pitable women; their grand annals through the 
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Civil War; their proud record in the Liberty 
Loan; their splendid aid to the Red Cross. At 
first, the applicants were heard separately ; when 
they began to show a facility for multiplication, 
that was equaled only in the classic story of 
** pigs is pigs," some one conceived the happy 
idea of hearing them simultaneously, thus pro- 
viding not only instruction, but entertainment. 
On one night sixteen communities were repre- 
sented before the Secretary of War. But the 
point is, no site was chosen on the initiative of 
Washington. The six Department Commanders 
were told to make recommendations for the sites 
in their departments. Whenever those recom- 
mendations were unqualified they were approved; 
where doubt was expressed between two or sev- 
eral sites the evidence was sent to Washington, 
where the lately retired Inspector General of 
the Army was recalled to service to consider all 
the facts and to make his recommendations, 
which recommendations were in turn approved. 

There is another attribute not less tfirilling 
than some of the more spectacular features. 
Time was when an individual in an Army was 
not much more than a pawn on the battlefield. 
But years to come will magnify the story of 
Uncle Sam's attempt to be the father of his 
boys in camp as well as their leader on the battle- 
field, the story of how he has geared up the 
whole vast machinery of his War Department to 
act as trustee for the citizen soldiers who have 
been put in his care from unnumbered thousands 
of homes. Let us consider successively and very 
rapidly three or four agencies of the War De- 
partment. 

The Quartermaster Corps built our canton- 
ments and feeds our soldiers. The barracks of 
those cantonments when built allowed 6oo cubic 
feet of air per man. The enforced divisional 
reorganizations may vary that, but it can stand 
variation, for European nations allow less than 
400 cubic feet per man. As for the nourishment 
of our forces, it suffices to say that the hundred 
thousand National Guardsmen on the Mexican 
border returned to their homes weighing just 
less than one million pounds more than when 
they went. It's enough to make the shades of 
Shylock rise. 

The Medical Corps for years unconsciously 
has been girding its loins in subduing the wild 
places of the earth and taming its plague spots, 
in the Philippines, on the Mexican border. 



in the Canal Zone and elsewhere. Now 
within the camps the Surgeon General's men 
have been occupied in exterminating flies, in ban- 
ishing mosquitoes, in vaccinating against small- 
pox, and inoculating against typhoid. Outside 
the camps the Public Health Service is guarding 
the water supply, inspecting the milk supply, 
compiling morbidity registration statistics, and 
performing those other functions that will make 
the camps safe for Democracy's Army. It will 
mean much when thousands of men at the con- 
clusion of the struggle return to their civilian 
pursuits to scatter through the coimtry the doc- 
trine of personal-hygiene — ^these men who will 
make the public opinion of to-morrow. 

The Adjutant General, through his newly es- 
tablished Statistical Division, will maintain du- 
plicate card index records of the entire American 
Army — Regular Army, National Guard, and Na- 
tional Army — ^both in Washington and in Paris. 
If any soldier is promoted or wounded, com- 
mended or lost, his entire record is instantly 
available here or " over there." More impor- 
tant than that, the Occupational and Vocational 
Division is engaged in a remarkably comprehen- 
sive work of ascertaining from each man what 
he can best do. A compact but minute record 
is taken of each entrant at the National Army 
cantonments — ^his qualifications, his education, 
his experience, his ambitions. Reports selected 
at random from Camp Sherman show that on 
October 2 there were furnished to the Division 
Inspector 2 stenographers and 100 bakers ; to the 
Captain of the 329th Infantry 18 druggists, 3 
dentists, 2 physicians, 2 nurses, and 6 medical 
students ; and that on the following day, October 
3, there was furnished to the Quartermaster 10 
chemists, 35 plumbers, 17 electricians, 24 car- 
penters, 5 blacksmiths, and i road-builder. So 
proceeds the gjeat work of keeping square pegs 
out of round holes. Those responsible for this 
part of the War Department's activities are a 
group of men, including Professor Walter Dill 
Scott of Northwestern University, who have 
frustrated every attempt to give them the credit 
they deserve for the work they are doing; for 
this reason among others it should be proclaimed 
from the house tops that he who runs may hear. 

Then, there is the Commission on Training 

Camp Activities, an agency for reestablishing the 

social ties which have been broken, for effecting 

substitutes for the educational and relaxational 
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Opportunities to which the men have been accus- 
tomed, for rationalizing, in so far as possible, the 
bewildering environment of a war camp. There- 
fore, a huge fund has been raised to furnish suit- 
able and sufficient reading for the camps ; there* 
fore, a theater is being builded in every canton- 
ment; therefore, a million little songbooks have 
been printed for a nominal cost that ours may be 
a singing as well as a fighting army. You will 
remember reading the news dispatches which de- 
scribed the march of our forces through the 
darkness and rain and mud of France to the 
first line where the red-haired Irish artilleryman 
fired his now famous shot — ^you will remember 
they hummed their way along. If you have never 
heard an army division grouped about a leader 
on a high platform sing out, 25,000 strong, the 
strains of the Battle Hymn of the Republic and 
crash into the refrain, " His truth is marching 
on " — if you have not heard that you have an 
emotional experience yet to live for. So, for 
these various reasons the boys of our National 
Army, while they are about their high calling of 
making the world safe for Democracy, will be 
demonstrating by their own treatment that De- 
mocracy is safe for the world. 

There have been those — ^not many, but noisy — 
who have shouted in the market place that this is 
not a people's war, not a popular war. God for- 
bid that any war should ever be a popular war in 
the sense that this one was popular at one time 
with our adversary. But it was these same folk 
of little faith who stated long ago that Congress 
would not put the coimtry on a selective service 
basis, but it did ; who said that the people of the 
Nation would not register for military service, 
but they did ; who said that draft riots would be 
the answer to the attempt to gather them into 
camps, but it wasn't; who said that rebellion 
would follow the attempt to place American 
troops on foreign shores — behold, they have 
gone singing, and those who remain are fighting 
to follow! 

But what is that we people have been asked 
for that has not been forthcoming? A Liberty 
Loan of two billions was proposed, it was over- 
subscribed; a Red Cross gift of one hundred 
millions was asked, it was oversubscribed; an- 
other Liberty Loan for three billions, too, was 
oversubscribed. So much for the citizenry. 

Now what about the troops ? Among the data 
collected by the Occupational and Vocational 



Division is a statement as to the branch of serv- 
ice the men prefer. A random, and I think typ- 
ical, report from Camp Travis shows that 30 
per cent of the men have no preference, or such 
a preference as "that branch which goes to 
France first" Of the remainder, 4 per cent want 
cavalry, 8 per cent. Quartermaster Corps, 8 per 
cent truck operation, 21 per cent, artillery, and 
34 per cent, infantry. Astonishing to relate, less 
than ten men in a himdred expressed a prefer- 
ence for non-hazardous service. So if anyone 
should tell you that the National Army has gone 
into the cantonments because it had to, you can 
say that it is going "over the top" because it 
wants to. 

Nor has the Army stopped there. On October 
22 — the final figures will be larger — ^the Army 
had subscribed $62,500,000 to the Liberty Loan; 
the money came from every comer of the world 
where the olive drab and the colors it serves have 
penetrated — from the Philippines, Hawaii, Canal 
Zone, Alaska, England, France and even China. 
If this be unpopularity, the language has lost its 
meaning I 

As a matter of fact there are two kinds of 
popularity, two kinds of enthusiasm. One is the 
sort which paws the air on every comer, which 
gauges the degree of success by the degree of 
excitement, which is unhappy if it is not worked 
up to an emotional frenzy. The other is the sort 
which has registered the man-power of the Na- 
tion, built cities to house it, transported a million 
men, put an increasing army across three thou- 
sand miles of foe-infested ocean — all without the 
deification of the heralding sound of cymbals or 
the beat of drums. Personally, I have my choice. 
No one who has seen our troops march oflF for 
transport overseas can fail to catch the spirit that 
is there — ^not a blinded passion, not a wild lust 
for blood, not a craze for killing, but a steady, 
fearless, calm, and quiet determination. The spirit 
of the Commander-in-Chief is shot through and 
through their ranks. I like to think of them 
bearing over there, not the spirit of the canni- 
bal, but the spirit of the surgeon. I like to 
think of them going not for the mere seizing of 
territory or for the extermination of populations, 
but having marked upon their brows the high 
resolve to establish a peace made permanent 
through the democratized control that has set this 
western land upon a pinnacle before all the nations 
of men. Lincoln would have it so, I think; or 
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Washington. One doesn't think of them as 
moved by fury or hatred, their's is the immor- 
tality bom of cool resolve and unswerving pur- 
pose — ^with malice toward none, but firmness in 
the right 

There are those of us whose fathers saw the 
light of day in foreign lands, those of us whose 
fathers sought these shores with hopes that have 
not been vain; and we count the privileges of 
living in a land which thinks more of the " Prince 
of Peace " than of the " God of War " ; more 
of " Christmas carols " than of " Hymns of 
Hate " ; more of its soul than of its body ; which 
holds as sacred the ** scraps of paper " which 
bears its superscription ; which has no thought of 
preying upon peaceful neighbor nations by secret 
and treacherous subterranean diplomacy, by seek- 



ing to provoke surreptitious and offensive inter- 
national alliances, by struggling to incite internal 
rebellions, by efforts to coerce and corrupt legis- 
lators — ^and by attempts to poison the very ani- 
mals. Nor shall they be guiltless who would 
cover the ocean's bed with the hulls of lawfully 
sailing merchantmen " sunk traceless," and who 
would dot that ocean's surface with the dead and 
dying bodies of children and women who willed 
no evil against those who struck them down. The 
young men of this day have not forgotten the 
spirit of this America, and millions strong shall 
see that the torch whose gleams since '76 have 
lighted the shores of Republican France and 
democratized England and awakened but ex- 
hausted Russia shall not grow dim nor perish 
from the earth. 



Problems of Railroad Nationalization 

By Ordway Tead 



The war has so accelerated the rate of our eco- 
nomic evolution that government ownership and 
operation of railroads may be upon us before 
we have any serious realization of the size of the 
task in hand. To those who see important values 
in the nationalization of our monopolistic utili- 
ties the period of transition which this inevitably 
involves will be one of great anxiety. For the 
success or failure of this first venture will have 
incalculable influence in determining the national 
policy as to the assumption of other natural 
monopolies, regardless of whether or not those 
others bear any clear analogy to the railroad busi- 
ness. It is therefore peculiarly important that 
the attention of the Newlands Conmiittee which 
will report to the next Congress on " the subject 
of government ownership of all public utilities," 
be called not so much to familiar arguments for 
and against nationalization, as to all its puzzling 
implications There is, indeed, not only no pub- 
lic understandmg of the subtleties of this prob- 
lem, but there has even been evidenced a dis- 
tressing tendency to assimie that nationalization 
will solve most if not all of the perplexities to 
which our transportation system is heir. To 
dispel this naive but prevalent illusion and to 
analyze the issues to which nationalization gives 
rise is the necessary next step if we would safe- 
guard this rapidly moving situation. 

The problems surrounding the administration 



of a publicly owned industry are, of course, in 
no essential way diflferent from those entailed in 
the management of a private establishment; they 
relate to finances, selling prices, economical pro- 
duction methods and enlightened relationships 
with employees. In the American railroads for 
familiar reasons the financial problem presents it- 
self as the most intricate and pressing. The im- 
mediate need for additional equipment is widely 
admitted. Facilities have become inadequate, not 
through the perversity of railroad operators, but 
because they have been imable to borrow 
money, — an inability which is due to low earn- 
ings which are in turn attributed to unduly low 
rates. The questions, therefore, which will 
present themselves for answer by the Govern- 
ment are: How shall we finance the purchase; 
on what basis will the price be determined; will 
we be able to pay interest on an investment with 
rates at the present amount; can we at once 
afford to expend several billions on new equip- 
ment? These questions must all be considered in 
the light of the financial situation into which the 
war has plimged the nation. Were we to give 
Government bonds in exchange for the outstand- 
ing railroad securities we would add to our in- 
debtedness a sum approximately equal to the 
war budget of the present year, that is twenty 
billion dollars. This exchange with the earning 
power of the roads at its present figure, would 
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not be a reckless or even necessarily an unprofit- 
able proposition. But it has still to be decided 
whether the basis of purchase is the market value 
of securities, the original cost of construction, 
the present cost of replacement or the earning 
power over an agreed period. Moreover new 
bonds would be requu-ed to finance the im- 
mediately needed improvements, and the bond- 
buying capacity of our citizens is not without 
limit at least under present circtimstances. It 
is also unfortunately true that the nation will 
probably pay a top price for the railroads. And 
if the exchange-of-securities basis of payment is 
taken the country will be in danger of guarantee- 
ing interest on bonds given in exchange for a 
great deal of stock which previously had rarely 
or never paid a dividend. In other words, we 
may find that the public's interest charges are 
considerably in excess of the amotmt now paid 
in dividends and interest. 

The fixation of freight rates involves principles 
which remain unaltered by the transfer of own- 
ership to the public. The sectional controversies, 
the opposing interests of shippers, carriers and 
consiuners, the problem of a proper basis of 
rate determination — all remain and call for com- 
pletely disinterested work by a body similar to 
the present Interstate Commerce Commission. 
We can do something to make more uniform the 
classifications of freight in different parts of the 
country, and to simplify the method of classifica- 
tion. But there can certainly be no guarantee 
that the Government will not increase rates ; im- 
less, of course, we venture upon the dangerous 
precedent of running the railroads without that 
surplus which is necessary to renew equipment, 
to amortize the bonds and to enlarge facilities. 
This suggests a danger in the conduct of the 
railroad finances which must be carefully 
guarded against. The bookkeeping, the budget- 
making and the whole financial operation of the 
carriers should be kept absolutely distinct and 
separate from that of all other governmental 
agencies ; and the publicly owned roads should be 
required to keep costs and accounts in a manner 
no less indicative of their financial methods and 
status than that now required of the carriers by 
the Commerce Commission. 

A stock objection to all government ownership 
has been the danger of politics in business. In 
railroading it is peculiarly necessary that there 
be disinterested and expert management. And 



no change will be favorably received which does 
not preserve whatever measure of expertness and 
centralized responsibility now exists. There lies 
ahead the task of selecting and keeping the best 
available executives; of paying them what they 
are worth; of assuring them free rein for 
initiative in defined directions and a reasonably 
permanent tentu^ in office. Our generation 
abounds in men of executive force and vision 
who have conducted private industry widi an 
efficiency and success which are to be measured 
in public service as well as in profits. Success- 
ful nationalization will require the utilizing of 
these men. The civil service tradition that 
seniority is the only determinant of promotion 
will, if we are to turn energy and ambition to 
good use, be required to give way to some more 
accurate criterion. And a solution of the prob- 
lem of combining well-defined responsibility 
with the measure of representative control in 
railroad affairs by shippers and by employees, 
which will be thought consistent with the demo- 
cratic administration necessary under govern- 
ment ownership, is calculated to require 3rears 
of experiment. For we can be sure that once 
public ownership is here there will be a more 
and more imperious demand that industrial 
democracy be in some way translated into 
terms of railroad management. There will 
in short be the work of establishing a new 
status for labor in the government of common 
carriers. 

And not only the status of labor, but the terms 
of its employment will be a matter for new ad- 
justment. The riding public wants continuity of 
service and safety of service. The one pre- 
supposes an absence of strikes; the other a 
discipline which, however, obtained, is rigid and 
absolute. But resort to compulsory arbitration 
will be admitted to be out of the question by 
anyone familiar with the temper of the Ameri- 
can labor movement. And to try to impose 
obedience to orders by any approach to military 
methods would show the most profoimd mis- 
understanding of the psychology of group loyalty 
and group submission. It will be necessary to 
create and to keep wide open a variety of chan- 
nels of conciliation and conference over all points 
of diverse interests from wages to discharge. 
The problem in each instance will be to give 
completely free and open play to each separate 
interest, — shipper, skilled worker, unskilled 
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worker and manager, — ^and to encourage organ- 
ization and representation of these interests. 
Otherwise there will be unwholesome resort to 
the political intrigue of the back stair and to 
domination by the politically influencial rather 
than by the technically competent. 

Our traditional hesitancy and conservatism as 
r^^ds the extension of public ownership has 
had ample and adequate reason for being. Nor 
has that reason by any means disappeared today. 
But there are at hand evidences of a new temper 
in our public life, — a quickening of civic interest 
to be ascribed in part to the stirring of war- 
time loyalties. And if in the realm of politics 



a new sense of responsibility and a real desire 
for efficiency are growing, the problems of 
nationalization will be greatly simplified and there 
will be less room for doubt that their solution 
will be competently attempted and carried for- 
ward on a truly high plane. Whether or not 
this more generous attitude toward the public 
business is a reality shotild be most carefully 
considered by the congressional investigators. 
For the ultimate criterion in the light of which a 
decision for or against immediate governmental 
assumption of railroads should be made, is the 
depth, extent and staying qualities of the present 
will to public service. 



Governmental Action and Railroad Rates 



By Benjamin Marsh 



" What is the intention of the Railroads? To 
make the sky the limit?" asked one of the 
Interstate Commerce Commissioners of the 
coiuisel for the Eastern Railroads at the hear- 
ing on a fifteen per cent increase for those 
carriers. 

The Counsel disavowed any such intention, but 
his reply indicated that such action might be 
necessary — if we regard the increase in the cost 
of living as an act of Providence over which 
neither Government nor the ingenuity of man 
has any control. He said, " As cost increases, 
rates must go up, if we are to proceed on a 
sound basis." 

The President has just emphasized the neces- 
sity for co-ordination and unification of the 
activities of our allies if our resources are to be 
made most serviceable in winning this war. 

Must not the same principle be applied, and 
be applied promptly, here at home to ensure most 
cflfective and efficient conduct of the war on our 
part? 

In the decision on the application of the Rail- 
roads for increased rates, last June, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission referred to the 
arguments presented against including as a 
basis for earning, the value of property donated 
to the Railroads, and the increase in the value 
of land owned by the Railroads over the price 
paid therefor, and said : " These are questions 
of large import which have been directly raised 
in valuation proceedings, now before us, and 
which will not be discussed here." 



It seems obvious, however, that these ques- 
tions and analagous ones should be considered 
promptly by the proper governmental authority 
and resolved in favor of the people of the coun- 
try. 

Two courses are open to us in regard to the 
Railroads. 

The Government may take them over and 
operate them as a unit, guaranteeing interest on 
bonds, and the average dividend paid by the 
Railroads during two or three years prior to 
such taking over, as was done in England, 
promptly on the opening of the war. 

The higher the dividend paid and the larger 
the base upon which it is allowed the larger the 
profits of the stockholders, so that stockholders 
naturally want a maximum base and maximum 
dividends in anticipation of such action. 

The alternative is to permit the Railroads to 
continue operation and to grant them such in- 
crease in freight rates and perhaps in passenger 
rates as will enable them to meet the increasing 
cost of labor, supplies and material, to pay a 
higher dividend on a capitalization including the 
value of property donated and increases in land 
values, and to improve their credit. 

This is the plea of the Railroads and they 
openly serve notice upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that the fifteen per cent in- 
crease in freight rates they are now seeking, is 
only a beginning. 

If the Railroads get what they want, freight 
and passenger rates may be increased as much 
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as $500,ooo,ocx) a year. Mr. George Stuart Pat- 
terson, counsel for the Eastern Raihroads, stated 
that the increased costs to these carriers this 
year over those for 1916 would be for coal 
$86,000,000, wages $102,000,000, materials $90,- 
000,000, total $278,000,000. He claimed that the 
Government price for pig iron is 105 per cent 
above the average price paid in the five years 
before the war, tihe Government price of copper 
was 68 per cent higher and the Government 
price of coal 115 per cent higher. 

If manufacturers and operators are per- 
mitted to charge enormously high prices for the 
material and supplies which the Railroads must 
have to maintain their plants and equipment, and 
if the Government cannot reduce the cost of 
necessities of life, which requires the payment 
of more dollars in wages and salaries, such in- 
crease in rates will be necessary. 

Such an admission cannot be made, however, 
because the Government has only begtm its 
policy of price fixing and the Government has it 
entirely within its power, by commandeering 
natural resources, natural monopolies, such as 
packing plants, milling plants and terminal 
elevators, on a fair basb, and by control of dis- 
tribution of commodities to lower the price of 
living materially. 

The Government has another weapon im- 
mediately available to reduce the cost of living. 
It can prompdy transfer taxes from labor and 
the products of labor to land values. 

Such action is clearly not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Conunission as 
its functions are specifically defined by law. 

The responsibility rests upon the legislative 
branch of the Government, and fundamental 
and drastic action is needed. 

The application of the Railroads for increased 
freight rates illustrates the vicious circle of the 
high cost of living. An increase in freight 
rates necessitates a high price for all commodi- 



ties transported, and practically all anmnodities 
have to be transportcKL The price is advanced 
more than the increase in freight rates, usually 
much more. The increased price necessitates in- 
creased wages for railroad employees, as well as 
aU others. 

The Interstate G)mmerce G)mmissi(»i cannot 
properly be held responsible for the reasons ad- 
vanced by the Railroads for increasing freight 
rates, for the determination even of the elements 
of value upon which Railroads are entitled to 
earn dividends is a legislative matter. 

The basic cause of the high cost of supplies 
and material and the higher dollar wages re- 
quired to maintain a reasonably efficient standard 
of living b the monopolization of natural 
resources, — ^land and all that is contained therein 
and thereon, — ^which enables the owners of title 
thereto to exact a fictitious scarcity price. This 
is the great first cause of the pyramiding of costs, 
from which it will take the cotmtry a long time 
to recover. 

" After us the deluge " is not an appropriate 
motto for a country which has undertaken the 
just and imperative task upon which we have en- 
tered. Heavy taxation of excess profits is a 
measure of retroactive justice to enable the Gov- 
ernment to secure a fair share of the excessive 
wealth obtained from the unusual opportunities 
for enrichment which a few people have enjoyed 
since August, 1914. 

The increasing cost of operating railroads, and 
the effort to shift this cost upon the ultimate 
consumers of the country is additional evidence 
of the fact that excess profits come out of the 
consumers, and constitutes impelling reason for 
stopping the curse of soaring living costs, at the 
source. 

During the war, at least, the cupidity of 
monopolists should not weigh against the needs 
of a people unified in its determination to achieve 
and advance democracy. 



The National Public Ownership Conference 

By Hugh Reid 



The National Public Ownership Conference 
held at Chicago on November 2Sth, 26th and 
27th was the largest and most comprehensive 
of its kind that has ever been held in the United 
States. Various forms of public ownership 



movements, state, national and municipal, have 
thrived for many years. Earlier attempts to co- 
ordinate these unrelated efforts have resulted in 
conferences, which made much of the principle 
of public ownership without paying much at- 
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tendon to its specific application. They have 
been doctrinaire rather than practical. 

There was nothing doctrinaire about this con- 
ference. For the first time there is a successful 
fusion on a national scale of all the smaller units 
hitherto working at loose ends. They have now 
been welded into a single body which hopes to 
study the many problems of public financing and 
operation of public utilities. 

There came to the conference men of every 
political faith and party. The significant thing, 
however, was the presence of a new type — the 
hard-headed practical expert who has success- 
fully operated public utilities. Many of these 
were managers of plants, men like Spaulding of 
Springfield, and Koiner of Pasadena as well as 
Glassco of Winnipeg — men who know how to 
drive a lighting plant to the limit of its efficiency, 
but with a broad catholicity of view which en- 
ables them to see that such business is necessarily 
public 

There were many experts like E. W. Bemis 
of Chicago and Delos F. Wilcox of New York 
— men who serve as consultants to dozens of 
municipal clients annually, — super-engineers who 
serve as advisers to cities instead of to single per- 
sons. There were many secretaries of municipal 
leagues and civic clubs, men like George E. 
Hooker of Chicago, Chas. K. Mohler of Los 
Angeles, Homer Talbot of Kansas and Frank 
C. Perkins of New York. Practical educators 
like Charles Zueblin and George N. Carman 
were there. So also were substantial business 
men, such as Albert M. Todd, who was chosen 
president for another year, Theodore Thieme, 
J. H. McGill and Otto Culhnan. Men of this 
type were more interested in achievement than 
in theories. To them, listened public officials, in- 
cluding aldermen, congressmen, and two ex- 
governors, labor delegates, writers, lecturers, 
large employers and just plain folks. 

Such a body was, of course, in no mood for 
long papers justifjring public ownership. It 
seemed to be tacitly assumed that no such justifi- 
cation was necessary. The ruthless logic of the 
war has swept the old arguments aside. Hence 
the convention settled down to the plain business 
of ways and means. The man who quoted 
figures got the most applause. . 

Some phases of public ownership which trench 
upon the tmusual were discussed. But the talk 
was confined in the main to what are ordmarily 



considered public utilities — such things as trans- 
portation lines, lighting and power plants, water- 
ways, waterworks, water power, telegraphs and 
telephones — such businesses as require franchise 
grants. Consideration was given to many other 
activities which are classed as private or public, 
the classification depending principally upon the 
economic school of the observer. In the lay 
mind, however, they are as yet imclassified and 
belong in a sort of "twilight zone." Among 
them are state grain elevators, mimicipal ice 
plants and milk depots, public abattoirs and 
storage plants. Other projects were mentioned 
but the practical spirit of the conference pre- 
cluded discussion without laboratory examples. 

The keynote was furnished by Professor 
Zueblin, who in a vigorous address upon the first 
day laid bare the startling inefficiency of the 
railroads and their inadequacy for the business 
of transportation. The chief symptoms of this 
grave disorder are the inadequacy of terminal 
facilities and needless duplication of effort. He 
showed among other things that the United 
States has 20 per cent more railroad mileage 
than all Europe but that the average construc- 
tion cost was only one-half as much per mile as 
the public railways of Germany and only one- 
fourth as much per mile as the private railways 
of the United Kingdom. Our railroads have 
received grants of land from the United States 
Government larger than the whole of Prussia. 

One hundred thousand miles — ^40 per cent of 
the total — is wasteful duplication, capitalized at 
many times its cost. As yet we have no train 
crossing the country east and west or north and 
south. Chicago has twenty-nine trunk lines 
which enter the city and they cross each other 
two hundred and thirty-nine times. Two sta- 
tions in New York, costing a quarter of a 
billion dollars, have no connecting link. There 
is, the speakers urged, no design locally or na- 
tionally in railway, water or highway transporta- 
tion. Four thousand cities have two or more 
steam railways stations instead of a union 
terminal. Duplication of terminals costs a him- 
dred million a year. Some cities grow because 
of good transportation and others die of neglect. 

The chief evil of private ownership seems to 
be lack of unity. The railroads must be united 
for strategy either in war or peace. There is 
no private power which can unite their dis- 
cordant units. If there were such a power it 
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would be greater than the nation. Public owner- 
ship is the only solution and it must come soon. 

The evidence submitted at the conference 
would seem to indicate that electric power and 
lighting seems to be the most attractive field for 
municipaUties. The innumerable undeveloped 
water power sites would seem to increase the 
desirabihty. 

Notable am(mg the examples quoted is the 
plant operated by the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, which is producing electricity at a trifle 
more than a third of a cent ($0.0035) P^ l^o- 
watt hour and selling it to the street lighting sys- 
tem of Chicago for a trifle more than a half cent 
for the same unit ($0.0054). From ex-Alder- 
man Robert M. Buck's address it appears that 
this plant is selling its entire output at a price 
which averages around one cent per kilowatt 
hour. And the whole is but a by-product of 
Chicago's sewage disposal. 

Not all, of course, can do as well as this. But 
it is worth noting from Commissioner Spauld- 
ing's speech that the city of Springfield (mu- 
nicipal plant) has the lowest rate in Illinois out- 
side of Chicago. Operated as a solitary unit 
and without the advantages of large production, 
it is selling light and power to its people at a 
three and one-half cent average. One large pri- 
vate holding company in the same state which 
serves 250 municipalities is unable to show a 
rate as low although it embraces fifty subordinate 
corporations with the advantages of chain pro- 
duction and distribution. 

Koiner of Pasadena, California, told how his 
city entered the lighting field and cut rates to 
40 per cent of the private rate. They are now 
charging five cents. This seems to be the usual 
municipal rate — sometimes higher and some- 
times lower as in Cleveland (three cents) — ^but 
about five cents as an average. The private 
average seems to be about double. 

The present difficulties of private gas and 
electric plants offer, according to Professor 
Bemis, an opportunity to cities to extricate them- 
selves from old franchises. The increasing cost 
of fuel and raw materials is causing private 
operators to ask for higher rates than their fran- 
chises permit. Dr. Bemis thinks that these in- 
creases might be granted in exchange for fran- 
chise concessions. In this way perpetual and 
long-term grants may be abrogated by consent 
and the way paved for public ovmership. 



Another subject which created much talk was 
the public ownership of mines. Allied to it was 
the subject of municipal coal yards. Mayor 
Balch of Kalamazoo told the story of his experi- 
ment which resulted in a saving to consumers of 
$1.75 per ton on anthracite coal, $4.00 per ton on 
coke and $2.00 on bituminous. Edward Ellis Carr 
urged the necessity of taking over the mines at 
once There was a sharp division of opinion with 
regard to procedure, some delegates holding tiiat 
the important thing at present was pooling under 
government control as recommended by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. There was no division 
of opinion with regaird to the final policy. That, 
it was agreed by all, should look toward abso- 
lute government ownership of all mineral 
resources and goverment operation of mines. 
Several operators of electric plants urged coal 
pooling as a means of cutting dovm the cost of 
their principal raw material. 

The last day of the conference included dis- 
cussion of telephones and telegraphs. Ex- 
Congressman David J. Lewis, now a member of 
the Federal Tariff Commission, stated the case 
for public operation showing the difference in 
operating costs at home and abroad. He showed 
the futile duplication of effort again in the use 
of innumerable sets of wires for transmission 
of messages. His chief immediate recommenda- 
tion was the transference of the telegraph offices 
to the long distance exchanges of the telephone 
companies. This would release thousands of 
operators for government service and cut down 
the threefold cost of wire equipment. 

The subject of financing came into prominence. 
Some urged that taxation of land values was 
the most fruitful source of revenue for this pur- 
pose and Dr. Bemis's suggestion that railroads 
should receive no further compensation for their 
lands than its original cost was favorably re- 
ceived. 

The changing attitude of public opinion to- 
ward the whole subject was made manifest in 
the newspaper interest and comment. The war 
has enormously increased the momenttmi of the 
movement. It was significant that even as the 
convention discussed the problems of coal and 
railroads, the Government was preparing to take 
these industries over. Regardless of academic 
discussion, plain military necessity for efficiency 
is forcing the issue. Indeed careful observers 
are of the opinion that there will be little con- 
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flict over the fact of government ownership of 
railroads. Even many railroad men of high 
standing feel that the change is inevitable and 
are accordingly resigned. So also are bond- 
holders who have no interest in the matter be- 
yond seeing that the money loaned is repaid. 
These are amply protected by the law. The chief 
opposition is bound to come from those in 
managerial positions and from stockholders in 
overcapitalized roads. These latter wotdd heart- 
ily favor the change if they could tmload at 
present prices. Such an outcome is not to be 
thought of, however, and keen students are fairly 
united in the statement that there will be no fight 
upon the question of Federal ownership. The 
real fight will center around the price 

RELATED THINGS 
German Democracy 

Extract from a letter of Prof. Hermann Femau to a 
friend in France 

The question of the day is : " Are there any- 
where leaders of German Democracy? Where 
are the men in whose name German Democracy 
can act? Will these ever have a majority behind 
them? Must we not doubt as to the democratic 
rebirth of Germany in view of the facts of the 
war which is to give peace to a people who pub- 
licly know nothing of Democracy?" To this 
end, we must answer, they have had no chance 
of expression. 

The trend of the German people is towards 
democracy. In Prussia the Social Democrats 
have now a clear majority, which will show itself 
in Landtag and Reichstag, when a fair system of 
voting is established. The German people 
(and especially the Prussian) thinks, reads and 
votes democratically. What of the leaders? 
Only wait! Who in February, 1917, had ever 
heard of Kerensky? Who outside of special 
circles knew anything of Tscheidso or of Mil- 
iukoff? I could name dozens of notable 
competent Germans, democrats (and republi- 
cans) in body and soul who tomorrow may be 
leaders of the German nation, but who if they 
came forward today would be branded as 
traitors to their country. 

It is pressingly necessary that the peoples of 
the Entente-lands should at last give up the 
formula no longer applicable, of a great undemo- 



cratic, servile, militarised German people. To 
cling to this is to poison the coming peace. It 
is a historical fact, too little heeded, that the 
democratic idea, slumbering in every people, 
arises with military defeat. There might have 
been no Third Republic in France without 
Sedan; no Russian republic without the over- 
throw of the Romanoffs in 1905 and 1914-16. 

Bring the German people to realize this and 
just the same as any other nation they will be 
" ripe " for that self-government which can be 
the only guarantee of peace in the Europe which 
is to come. 

Peace 

Translation of a circular secretiy distributed in 
German]^ 

When will peace come? It will come when 
Germany is ready for it, and the time is ap- 
proaching. It will come when Germany has 
learnt the lesson of the War, when it has found, 
as every other nation has had to learn, that the 
voice of Europe cannot be defied with impimity. 
The hour of Peace will first strike when Ger- 
many will no longer heed the makers of the 
war, when the militarism and chauvinism which 
kindled the war are shamed and despised, when 
the people say to the Emperor William, "You 
have we followed, you have we obeyed, to you 
we have sacrificed the dearest of life, the lives 
of our sons and our husbands and our fathers, 
the ideals and beliefs of our ancestors and our 
own better nature. All have we sacrificed to 
you. Riches and power and the kingdoms of 
this world have you displayed before us and 
we accepted your enticements and your promises 
and what have we in return? For them we have 
sacrificed our all, and there is nothing in return 
but hunger and cold and nakedness, disease and 
death, ruin and destitution has been our harvest. 
Never in the history of the world has there been 
offer so great and so willingly granted. Before 
our heroic deeds the armies of Napoleon shrivel, 
and what have we won by it? Two years ago 
the world lay at our feet; strangers from every 
land came to our cities, and in every land was 
the industry of our merchants most successful, 
our products were most in demand. Every- 
where was the German spirit welcome. And 
now over the whole world, are we despised and 
hated. On our forehead rests the curse of Cain. 
Men shim us in the streets, and our lane 
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forbidden. You we thank that the achieve- 
ments of a century of national effort have been 
lost. 

" We will no longer follow you. We demand 
a representative government We condemn as 
insane a system of government which lays all 
power in the hand of one single man, who may 
like you be driven with ambiticm and vanity. 
We wish to take our place among the free na- 
tions of the world, and in common with these 
in good friendship tread the way to civilization 
and its progress. 

" Thou and thy unworthy son send brave men 
to death in flames or to be drowned under the 
floods of water while you avoid the slightest 
danger. Thou steppest in full armor before the 
world as Lord of War. Indeed, war and death 
for us. Health and safety for you. 

" Peace will come when the German people 
awakens from its dream." 

NEWS OF THE WEEK 

WMk Eadiat December 4 

on^ees Meets 

Upon the reassembling of G>ngress in regular ses- 
sion. Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo submitted his 
estimated budget for the year ending June 30, 1919. It 
totals $13,018,725,593. Of this more than $11,000,000,000 
is for war. The army estimate is $6,615,936,553. The 
navy estimate is $1,014,077,503. For fortifications and 
miscellaneous items the estimate is $3,332,445,122. In 
addition to the ordinary appropriations for the de- 
partments, the Treasury Department asks for $337,- 
000 for the Farm Loan Bureau and $4,000,000 for the 
Insurance Bureau. The Department of G>mmerce 
asks $100,000 for promotion of trade with South 
America and $200,000 for commercial attaches of em- 
bassies abroad The Interior Department asks $335,- 
000 for scientific investigation, $600,000 for a Govern- 
ment fuel yard, and $3,000,000 for the Alaskan rail- 
way. The Department of Labor asks $430,000 for 
investigation of labor disputes and conciliation com- 
missions, $165,000 for enforcement of the Child Labor 
Law, $350,000 for increase of the Employment Bureau 
service and $1,000,000 for expenses of interned 
German civilians. The Department of Justice asks 
$1,000,000 for prosecutions due to the war. For 
the new Shipping Board $399,517,500 are asked The 
war estimate does not include loans to allied nations, 
which may increase it $6,000,000,000. Secretary Mc- 
Adoo holds that only a part of these amounts should 
be raised by taxation. The remainder is to be raised 
through bond issues. 

Maasachuaetts Constitutional Convention 

By a vote of 163 to 125 the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tional Convention, on November 27, sent to the Secre- 
tary of State for engrossment the Initiative and Ref- 



erendum amendment On the following day it voted to 
submit the measure as engrossed to the people. The 
opposition was active to the last moment Their latest 
objection was that the amendment would "Russianize" 
the Sute. 

Bfayor-Elect Hylan Hcddt to Municipal Ownerah^ 

In a letter to the New York Board of Estimate on 
November 27, Mayor-Elect John F. Hylan urged post- 
ponement until the new administration takes office, of 
the hearing of the application for new motorbus fran- 
chises of the Fifth Avenue Coach Company, a subsidiary 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company. Judge 
Hylan called attention to the municipal ownership plank 
of his platform, concerning which he said : " This prin- 
ciple was advanced by me in the campaign as one of the 
leading issues on which I solicited the judgment of the 
public, as evidenced by its votes. The citizens answered 
the question emphatically on November 6 last" He 
quoted figures showing the earnings of the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company for 1916 to have been $458,672.90, or 
over 900 per cent on its capital stock, while for the year 
ending June 30, 1917, it earned $582,535.69, or over 1100 
per cent. In addition, its 1917 statement shows a total 
earned surplus of $1,785,474.32. Since 1914 its earnings 
on capital stock have increased over 3500 per cent In 
summing up he said: 

The figures before me show that these rigiits, for 
the period of 15 years covered by the proposed fran- 
chise, are worth not less than $45,000,000, in place of 
the miserable few hundred thousands of dollars per 
annum for which it is contemplated to hand them over 
to the Interborough crowd. In the 1917 statement of 
this company, there is shown an expenditure of over 
$150,000 under an item explained as being, among 
other things, in connection with "New Franchises." 
Why should any one spend any such money in an ap- 
plication to the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment of this city for a franchise? 

On November 30 the Board of Estimate, in spite of 
the protests of Judge Hylan's representative, refused 
to postpone the hearing on the franchise beyond Decem- 
ber 28. Once the hearing has been held the Board is 
free to grant the franchise. Mayor Mitchel and Con- 
troller Prendergast were included in the majority whidi 
took this action. 

Another Acquittal In San Frandaco Fnune-Up 

Israel Weinberg, the fourth defendant charged witii 
complicity in bomb-throwing at the preparedness parade 
in San Francisco on July 22, 1916, was acquitted on 
November 27, after a ten weeks' trial. The jury was 
out twenty minutes. The three other defendants whose 
trials have been held are: Warren K. Billings, Thomas 
E. Mooney and Rena Mooney. Billings and Mooney 
were convicted and sentenced to life imprisonment and 
to death, respectively. Mrs. Mooney was acquitted but 
still held in prison on additional indictments for the 
same offense. The claim of the prosecution is that all 
of the defendants were seen together in an automobile 
driven by Weinberg at the scene of the explosion, a short 
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time before it occurred. They are charged with having 
deposited the bomb there in a suit case. That this claim 
is part of a frame-up, engineered by the Chamber of 
Commerce to discredit the defendants, who are all active 
in the labor movement, is freely charged.^ F. C. Oxman 
was not called to testify against Weinberg. He was a 
witness for the prosecution in the Mooney trial, in- 
dicted and later acquitted of trying to secure perjured 
testimony. 

Riuda 

The Bolshevild appear to be in control of such parts 
of the country as are in communication with the out- 
side world, while rumors and reports of opposition 
come from many quarters. The Russian Ambassadors 
at Washington and Paris refuse to recognize the men 
in control at Petrograd; while Foreign Minister Trot- 
zky has dismissed 160 Russian consuls who have fol- 
lowed the example of these Ambassadors. The Pro- 
visional Government that was overturned by the Bol- 
shevild has bsued another manifesto claiming to be 
the only legal authority, and calling upon the people 
not to obey the Bolshevild decrees. The manifesto 
says the Constituent Assembly had been called before 
the extrenusts overturned the government, but never- 
theless the people are urged to accept the Constituent 
Assembly as a means of expressing the will of the 
nation. Propordonal representation similar in form to 
that used in Switzerland is used in the election of 
members. In Petrograd the Maximalists with 270,000 
votes won six seats, while the opposition with 200,000 
votes obtained four. Ensign Krylenko, the Bolsheviki 
Conmiander-in-Chief of the Russian armies, is still 
refused recognition by General Dukhonin, the former 
Commander-in-Chief, and by army headquarters. Be- 
cause of this the armistice agreed upon between the 
Bolsheviki and the German Government is not rescog- 
nized by some parts of the army. The Russian depu- 
tation has been received by the German field headquar- 
ters, but no announcement of terms of agreement has 
been made. The officials of the State Bank announced 
in handing the keys to the Government that the bank 
had never even under the rule of the Czar advanced 
money without due authority. The Commissioners had 
demanded sums of money not to exceed 25,000,000 
rubles. [See current volume, page 1157.] 

European War 

The second week's battling on the Cambrai salient 
has produced little change in the lines established by 
the British in their original advance. Assaults with 
enormous bodies of troops have marked the almost 
continuous efforts of the Germans to restore their 
lines, but with the exception of slight gains on the 
south side of the salient the attacks have resulted only 
in heavy casualties. Italy still holds the line on the 
Piave River, with increasing prospects of stopping the 
German advance at that point. Military activities on 
the part of the Germans on the Western Front and 
in Italy are taken to indicate aggressive campaigns in 
the immediate future. In Palestine the British are 



reported to be closing in on Jerusalem. The Turks 
are driving the Jews from the city, as they did from 
Jaffa before it fell. [See current volimie, page 1157.] 

* * 

An armistice between the Russian and German Gov- 
ernments went into effect the evening of the 2d. A 
Russian deputation has been received at the headquar- 
ters of General Field Marshal Prince Leopold of Ba- 
varia. It is not known definitely how much of the 
Russian front is covered by the armistice, because of 
the refusal of certain generals to recognize the Bol- 
shevik Government. Nor has any announcement been 
made as to the terms of the armistice. 

The Commissioners and representatives of the United 
States and Entente Allies who met in Paris for the 
purpose of securing closer cooperation in military 
movements have concluded their work. No announce- 
ment has been made as to conclusions reached, but 
general satisfaction is expressed by the members in 
attendance, particularly by Colonel House, the head of 
the American Commission. 

Count von Herding, German Chancellor, stated in 
his speech to the Reichstag that Germany would wel- 
come the peace overtures of the present Russian Gov- 
ernment. He declared that German arms had been 
successful upon almost every front, that the Italian 
campaign had netted them ' booty valued at " thou- 
sands of millions of marks," and that the U-boat cam- 
paign was meeting every expectation. He said there 
would be political reforms, but added : " Of the funda- 
mental principles of our Imperial constitution nothing 
can or shall be changed." 

* * 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, former Foreign Min- 
ister in the British Cabinet, and a leading Conserva- 
tive, published in the London Daily Telegraph a long 
letter regarding the present status of the war. His 
proposals are that the Allies do not desire the annihi- 
lation of Germany as a great power, that there is no 
desire to impose on her people any form of govern- 
ment other than that of their own choice, that there 
is no desire to deny Germany her place among the 
great commercial communities of the world, that in- 
ternational problems, some of which are connected with 
the question of the freedom of the seas, be considered 
after the war, and that a pact be entered into to set- 
tie international disputes by peaceful means. The ap- 
pearance of the letter at the time of the international 
meeting in Paris has caused much adverse criticism 
as a gratuitous concession to an opponent who con- 
cedes nothing. 

The Kings of Sweden, Norway and Denmark, to- 
gether with their ministers, met in Christiania to con- 
sider the relations of the three countries to the bel- 
ligerents. Their official statement declares for the most 
cordial relations among their countries, for indepen- 
dent action, and for reciprocal relations that will pro- 
mote the exchange of merchandise 
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was reached regarding the American embargo. Hol- 
land is considering the proposal that American goods 
received, or their equivalent, shall not be sent into 
Germany. In return she is to devote all her spare 
tonnage, some of which is now in this country, to the 
cause of the Allies. 

Fourteen British merchantmen of 1,600 tons were 
sunk by mines or submarines during the week, and 
seven vessels under that tonnage. The arrivals at 
British ports were 2,058; and the departures, 2,122. 
The American vessel Acteon, formerly the German 
steamer Adamsturm, was torpedoed off the coast of 
Spain. Thirty-seven of the crew of fifty-ei^t arc 
missing. 

America's war activities are still embraced in as- 
sembling materials, training men, and building ships. 
The navy and the forces in France are cooperating 
with the Allies, but no details as to the nature or ex- 
tent of the cooperation are given out The new esti- 
mates presented to Congress by the Administration pro- 
vide for the maintenance of an army of 1,500,000 men. 

NOTES 

— At Dyersburg, Tennessee, a mob on December 3 tor- 
tured with red-hot irons and then burned at the stake a 
Negro charged with attacking a white woman. 

— Deposits in the Japanese postal ^vings bank 
reached in October $199,518,643, an increase over the 
corresponding date in 1916, of $57^26^000. 

— An increase of 35 cents per ton on the price of 
anthracite coal at the mines was authorized by Presi- 
dent Wilson on December 1, on recommendation of 
Fuel Administrator Harry A. Garfield. 

— A demand for approximately 40 per cent increase 
in wages was made on practically every railroad in the 
United States on December 1 by the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen and Order of Railway Conductors. 

— Professor Leonidas R. Whipple, of the University 
of Virginia, was dismissed by the Board of Visitors on 
November 27, for having said in a public address that 
he had bought no Liberty Bonds, but had contributed 
to Hilquit's campaign fund. 

— ^Twelve thousand dollars a year "pin money" 
for the wives of the Presidents, or any lady represent- 
ing the President, should he be not married, is pro- 
vided by the will of Henry G. Freeman, a wealthy 
Philadelphia lawyer who recently died 

— ^The number of women teachers in Japan increased 
from 3,738 in 1890, to 44,648 m 1914. Wages are very 
low, and facilities for the training of teachers are 
lacking. A conference of teachers from all parts of 
the country is seeking a means of relief. 

^Japan is considering plans for changing the gauge 
of its railroads, which are now three feet six inches, 
to the standard gauge of four feet eight and a half 
inches, by adding a third rail, and widening the trucks 



of the rolling stock. The expense b estimated to be 

$45aooaooo. 

—Mrs. J. W. Bengough, wife of the Toronto car- 
toonist and chalk-talk lecturer on the Singletax, died 
in New York -Gty on November 22, and was buried at 
Toronto on the 24th. Mrs. Bengough was in hearty 
sympathy with her husband's woric and was herself 
actively engaged in propaganda in all reforms that 
specially concern women. 

—The United States Tariff Commission b making 
a preliminary inquiry in industrial and commercial 
centers for the purpose of securing information rela- 
tive to dbturbances of American industries due to war 
conditions. Experts are now making a survey of the 
situation as it affects silk, cotton and woolen goods, 
textiles, glassware, earthenware, and other com- 
modities. 

— ^A loophole in the Federal law prohibiting importa- 
tion of liquor into prohibition territory, was created by 
United States Judge Alston G. Dayton of West Virginia 
in a decision wherein he held that the law does not 
forbid interstate traffic in liquor when the means of 
transportation used is not a common carrier. The case 
in point was that of a man arrested for bringing liquor 
into West Virginb from Ohio in his own automobile. 

— Extra large earnings of sugar refinery corporations 
are indicated by dividends declared thb month. The 
Great Western Sugar Company paid, in addition to its 
regular quarterly dividend of 1^ per cent, $10 on each 
share of common stock. The National Sugar Refining 
Company, which has heretofore paid quarterly dividends 
of 1^ per cent, paid l}i per cent The Federal Sugar 
Refining Company declared a similar dividend. 

— The wages of farm laborers in Holland, according 
to United States Consul Frank W. Mahin, are this year 
more than five times higher than what was considered 
good wages in the country 20 years ago. For cutting 
with a sickle and binding wheat or oats the laborers re- 
ceived 35 to 40 florins per hectare, equivalent to $14.07 
to $16.08 for 2.47 acres. During the recent harvest an 
energetic laborer could make as much as 8 florins, or 
$3.22 per day. A man and wife with two grown chil- 
dren could earn 125 florins, or $50.25, per week. 

— ^A strike of street railway emplo3rees in St Paul 
resulted in a demonstration by sympathizers on Decem- 
ber 3. For reasons not reported by the Associated Press 
a riot ensued whidi ended in destruction of 50 cars. 
At a public meeting there was indignation at an order 
to the men by the State Public Safety Commission, 
directing them to return to work without wearing their 
union buttons. Labor organizations in St Paid and 
Minneapolis have asked the United States Department 
of Labor to intervene. 

—A diart issued by the baking industry shows the 
increase in cost of flour and other ingredients compared 
with the increase in the price of bread covering the 
period from July 1, 1916, to October 1, 1917. This chart 
diows that during this period the price of bread ad- 
vanced 55 per cent. On the other hand the price of 
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flour had advanced 249 per cent, but on October 1 had 
declined to 128 pef cent above the July, 1916, price. The 
average cost of other bread ingredients advanced 194 
per cent during this time, but on October 1 had declined 
until they were but 119 per cent higher. The increase 
in the price of shortening was 102 per cent, fuel 65 per 
cent and sugar 32 per cent During the same period 
feed advanced 102 per cent, but on October 1 had de- 
clined to 88 per cent above the 1916 price. 

— On the ground that John D. Rockefeller escapes 
payment of personal taxes through ** juggling of his 
residence," County Auditor John Zangerle of Qeve- 
land, Ohio, ordered him on December 3 to pay 
$5,000,000 taxes to Cuyahoga County. In case of con- 
test. Auditor Zangerle declares he will assess Mr. 
Rockefeller for the full amount of his intangible per- 
sonal property, $400,000,000. In a letter to him. Au- 
ditor Zangerle says : " I cannot understand how you, 
who are profiting so greatly from a generous pub- 
lic, may use the claim of non-residenceship to protest 
against such an underassessment. Your moral sense 
must rebel against any such advantage. Whatever 
rights, benefits and privilege you hope to have secured 
to you by the people or by the Government, you must 
be willing to secure to them." 

— The total spent by the supporters of Mayor Mitchel 
of New York in their effort to re-elect him was 
$1,209,695. The Fusion Committee spent $573,995; the 
New York Publicity Committee, $415,165; New York 
City and County Public Welfare Committee, $57,590; 
City Democracy, $75,730; City Democracy, Brooklyn 
branch, $60,540; William A. Prendergast Campaign 
Committee, $35,895. Among the contributors were; 
George F. Baker, president of the National City Bank, 
$30,000; John D. Rockefeller, $15,000; John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., $5,000; J. P. Morgan, $10,000; Mrs. William 
K. Vanderbilt, $10,000; C. H. Mackey, $5,000; T. C. du 
Pont, $22,500; Henry C. Frick, $10,000; George W. Per- 
kins, $20,000; Ogden Mills, $20,000; Robert W. Goelet, 
$20,000. Many other well-known millionaire New York- 
ers contributed smaller amounts. (See current volume, 
page 1159.) 

— William E. Chandler, Secretary of the Navy under 
President Arthur, and Senator from New Hampshire 
from 1887 to 1901, died at his home in Concord on 
November 30, aged 82. Senator Chandler was charged 
with responsibility for the dubious actions following the 
election of 1876, which manipulated Samuel J. Tilden 
out of the Presidency and seated Hayes. During 
McKinley's administration he broke with the national 
Republican organization. When Mark Hanna, in 1898, 
succeeded in bu3ring enough votes from an originally 
hostile legislature to elect himself United States Senator, 
Chandler sent him facetious congratulations on his vic- 
tory for "sound money" and "national honor" and 
added the query " how much ?" For this Hanna never 
forgave him, and used all his power to defeat him for 
re-election. On Roosevelt's accession Chandler became 
head of the Spanish War Claims Commission, but later 
quarreled with the President. He held no public office 
since that time. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Mr. Post and the Constitution 

To the Editor of The Public : 

Mr. Waldo Browne "is increasingly saddened" by 
the trend of events. Deeply grieved by Mr. Daniels' 
suppression of the slanderous Navy League, heart- 
broken by the indictment of Mr. Jeremiah O'Leary, he 
turned to The Pubuc for consolation and received it 
not In a world of absolutism he can only comfort 
himself with the thought of Russia, the present head- 
quarters of individualism. In a sentence containing 
162 words Mr. Browne charges Mr. Post with seeking 
to overthrow every reform bill from the Magna Charta 
to the eight hour law. This attack upon the Adminis- 
tration in general and Mr. Post in particular has one 
distinct merit — ^it exposes the shaky cornerstone of the 
pacifist logic No apologist need be called to Mr. Post's 
assistance. Like the other members of the Cabinet and 
their associates, Mr. Post is abundantly able to answer 
for himself. At the present time, however, he may be 
too busy holding out the official olive branch to striking 
coal miners to take notice of Mr. Browne's well meant 
but ill-timed rebuke. 

The fundamental democracy to which Mr. Browne 
refers so glibly, I take to mean the so-called bill of 
rights contained in the United States Constitution. His 
contention is that the Administration, contrary to the 
first amendment, has curtailed freedom of speech, 
religion and right of assembly. Further he implies that 
the second amendment, the right to bear arms, has 
been grossly overlooked. While the fourth amendment 
relating to the security of private offices and dwellings 
from search and seizures has been trampled in the dust 
Mr. Browne belongs to that type of idealist, who, if his 
house were on fire would demand filtered water to 
quench the flames— would rather see his dwelling dis- 
appear in smoke than dip up the muddy contents of 
the nearest ditch. 

The situation may justly be compared to the spread 
of contagious disease. If a plague were to attack a 
city or a community, the Government for the time be- 
ing would deny the constitutional right of assembly. 
This has been done in the past without one sensible 
word of complaint. The Government could and would 
forbid religious exercises. As in San Francisco at the 
time of the fire, the Government would disarm certain 
citizens for the protection of the remainder. The Gov- 
ernment agents, as in New Orleans, would enter build- 
ings without a search warrant to destroy the rats lest 
these rodents spread further the contagion. The present 
plague of pro-German activities — fires, explosions, open 
and secret propaganda — demands as drastic action as 
smallpox or yellow fever. Vaccination is unpleasant, 
mosquito screens are a nuisance; but the health boards 
are justified in compelling their use. The moral is not 
—throw away your screens ; it is, do not disguise your- 
self as a mosquito. 

George S. Brooks. 

Pearl Creek. N. Y. , n,f^n\o 
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Undemocratic Suffrage 

To the Editor of Thb Pubuc: 

Will you permit a few words of comment on your 
recent editorial entitled Undemocratic Woman Suf- 
frage, in which you say : ** One example of undemo- 
cratic suffrage is that provided in the Shafroth Bill 
which has passed the United States Senate. It allows 
the Legislature of Hawaii to give territorial suffrage 
to women who own property. A property qualification 
is a denial of democracy." 

The Associated Press dispatch from Washington 
announcing the action of the Senate on this Bill said 
that it was intended to give suffrage to property-owning 
women, but this was a serious blunder. The Bill says 
that the Territorial Legislature shall be "vested with 
the power to provide that, in all elections authorized 
to be held by the Organic Act for the Territory of 
Hawaii, female citizens possessing the same qualifica- 
tions as male citizens, shall be entitled to vote." 

The Act under which Hawaii was organized into a 
Territory confers the suffrage on all male citizens of 
the United States twenty-one years of age, who have 
resided in the Territory not less than one year and in 
the election district not less than three months; who 
have been properly registered and are able to speak, 
read and write the English or Hawaiian language. The 
Bill which has passed the United States Senate gives 
the Legislature power to enfranchise all women who 
possess these qualifications. This power had been con- 
ferred by G>ngress on every Territory preceding that 
of Hawaii, but it refused to give that Legislature this 
privilege. In order to meet all objections in the Senate 
and in Hawaii, the Bill also provided that the Legisla- 
ture might, if it preferred, submit to the voters of the 
Territory the question of whether the women should 
have the suffrage. 

The Bill has yet to go to the tower House, and 
when passed, as it will be, to the President for his 
signature. It is on the calendar for December. 

Your criticism of the measure which has recently 
been adopted by the Canadian Parliament is fully justi- 
fied, and the indications are that it will overthrow the 
present Government and depose Sir Robert Borden 
from the Premiership. Its object in giving the suffrage 
only to the women relatives of soldiers is so brazenly 
evident that it seems as if it must surely be defeated. 
The Government is so determined to have its Con- 
scription Law accepted at the approaching election that 
it would enfranchise this class of women in the belief 
that, the men of their f&milies having gone to war, they 
would compel the men of other families to do the same. 
It proves conclusively what the suffragists have always 
claimed, and what Susan B. Anthony many times said, 
that whenever it was to the advantage of men to en- 
franchise women they would see that it was done. 

This proposed measure will take away the national 
suffrage from the many women in the five progressive 
provinces whose State legislatures have enfranchised 
them, but it will not interfere with their provincial 
vote. This Bill of Sir Robert Borden's deals only with 
the Dominion franchise— that is, for the National Par- 



liament Those five provinces have given women sudi 
suffrage as exists in our own western states where 
women are enfranchised, but in some of them it did 
not include the right to vote for the Dominion Parlia- 
ment It is thoroughly disapproved by the sufifrage 
organizations of Canada, who, like those of the United 
States, have never advocated any kind of a class 
franchise. 

Ida Husted Hakpes. 
Editorial Chairman Leslie Suffrage Bureau, New York. 

BOOKS 

War Realism 



Under Fire. Bt Henri Barbuase. Translated by Flti- 
rater Bay, Publish ' — ~ -- - - — — - 

PHce, «1.50. 



water Bay. Published by B. P. Dutton A Co., New York. 



"Under Fire" must rank as one of the most real- 
istic among recent presentations of the dance of death 
that now fills the thoughts and imaginations of the 
entire human race. Never before in the history of 
our old world has the pen of a Carlyle or the bru^ of 
a Rembrandt been so urgently required to preserve for 
posterity the story of the horrors through which the 
present generation of men are passing. What M. Bar- 
busse's writing lacks in literary form is compensated 
by the fact that he writes as a participator in the blood- 
curdling experiences of which he tells, and is obviously 
more concerned as to what he says than as to how he 
says it Otherwise we might indulge in a few criticisms 
as to the plural "we" and the persistent use of the 
present tense all through the narrative. Also it may 
fairly be suggested that the whole dreadful story is 
unduly drawn out Admitting that the imaginations of 
men require illuminating as to what war actually 
means, it may be argued that this could have been ac- 
complished more effectively by concentrating all that 
comes between the first chapter and the last, within the 
compass of a magazine article where it would probably 
have appealed to a larger audience, notwithstanding 
the seven printings the book has undergone between 
August and November of this year. 

But is the human imagination so lacking in resilience 
that it is necessary to plough and harrow our feelings 
with recitations of the groans and death-cries of the 
wounded and dying, or accounts of the horrors of 
mutilated corpses? Is it possible for the average man 
or woman to read a newspaper head-line telling of the 
slaughter that accompanies every engagement, without 
mentally visualizing all that this implies? We should 
hesitate to answer the question in the afiirmative. 
Again, one of the dangers of allowing the feelings to 
become obsessed by the frightful details of which we 
are alwa3rs more or less sub-consciously aware, is diat 
our thinking powers become paralyzed; we lose sight 
of larger issues; we become unable to pass beyond the 
promixate causes of wars in general and the present 
war in particular, to their ultimate causes ; we miss the 
significance of the most awe-inspiring warning that 
Destiny has ever vouchsafed to men since the light- 
nings appeared on Mount Sinai. For the truth is, we 
have discovered, or ought to have discovered, that we 
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live in an age of imponderables in a much larger sense 
than merely that we think in terms of centers of force 
rather than of material atoms, or that telepathy and 
wireless electricity are now among the most familiar 
of scientific data. Our business today should be to 
study and understand the spiritual forces that encircle 
the Globe, and to set ourselves in the right attitude to 
allow these forces free passage. Long enough we have 
attempted to obstruct them by our parochialisms, our 
patriotisms, our cultures, our nationalities; and the 
result of our contest with The Almighty lies before us, 
written in hieroglyphics of fire, blood, devastation, and 
universal suffering. Do we realize the pressing need 
of the seeing eye and the understanding heart that we 
may read aright the Apocalyptic lesson that is now 
being unfolded to the children of men? To the extent 
that we do, we may feel that a too-intimate acquaint- 
ance in detail with the soul-asphyxiating horrors of war 
is neither necessary nor desirable. 

But no such criticism as has been suggested can apply 
to the first chapter, "The Vision," or the final one, 
** The Dawn." In these we feel the imagination of the 
author fearlessly on the wing, surveying the whole field 
of human life, asking and answering questions of des- 
tiny, peering into the future and discovering elements 
of hope undiscemible to some of the groups of 
wounded Frenchmen leaning against a trench wall and 
exchanging comments while awaiting the ambulance 
carriers. "I've forgotten," said one, "all the pains 
I've had in this war. We're forgetting-machines, 
that's what we are." Said a second speaker, "Then 
neither the other side nor usTl remember. So much 
misery wasted I " "If we remember," said a third, 
"There wouldn't be any more war." Here and there 
the author reveals his prophetic vision as to the internal 
changes in nations and the readjustments of political 
forces among the peoples themselves, that must ensue. 
"P'raps," said one of the talkers, "it'll not be for- 
eigners that we'll have to fight next" " It's the masters 
who steer the people" [into war], says another, "but 
the people are struggling today to have no more masters 
to steer them." 

The book concludes with a fine apostrophe from the 
author to " You poor countless workmen of the battles, 
you who have made with your hands all of the great 
wars, you whose omnipotence is not yet used for well- 
doing. . . . Yes, you are right Against you and 
your great common interests . . . there are not only 
the sword-wavers, the profiteers and intriguers. There 
is not only the prodigious opposition of financiers, 
speculators and those who live on war. . . . There 
are those who hail like women the bright colors of uni- 
forms . . . those who bury themselves in the past, in 
whose lips are sayings of bygone days, the tradition- 
alists for whom an injustice has legal force because it 
is perpetuated. . . . Those are your enemies . . . 
all those people who cannot or will not make peace on 
earth; all those who for one reason or another cling 
to the ancient state of things and find excuses for it; 
they are your enemies." 

Alex. Mackendrick. 



PAMPHLETS 

" Southern Women and Racial Adjustment," by Mrs. 
L. H. Hammond, sent out by the trustees of the John F. 
Slater Fund, under the direction of J. H. Dillard, is an 
address that should be read by every person who is in- 
terested in the race question from either the viewpoint 
of the Negroes or the whites. Mrs. Hammond goes to 
the heart of the matter when she declares the question 
can be settled only by a recognition of the rights of 
wifehood, motherhood, and home life of the Negro 
women by white women. This is not to be taken as a 
plea for social equality— for this is a Southern woman 
speaking to Southern women — ^but an acknowledgment 
of the rights of womanhood regardless of race. And 
she gives utterance to a profound truth when she says : 
"The manners and morals of every community reflect 
the standards sanctioned or permitted by its privileged 
women." The brief story of what has been accomplished 
by white women and Negro women working together 
in the South is one of the most encouraging signs of 
the times. 

m m m 

Make no improvements and you need have no fear 
of a visit from the tax collector. Improve your prop- 
erty, set up efficient machinery, and he will at once 
impose an annual fine upon you in the form of in- 
creased tajits,^Joseph Pels, 



Cerotype Your 
Stationery 

What does that mean? 

"UST THIS— Make your station- 
ery attractive, distmctive and 
impressive, without going to the 
hi^ cost of engraving. 
Cerotype printing is a method of 
producing engraved stationery at 
low cost, and for elegance and dig- 
nity of appearance, this method is 
unexcelled. 

Write for samples of Cerotype work 
and prices on your letterheads^ hilU 
heads, checks and other stationery. 

Frank McLees & Brothers 

2 Duane Street New York 
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Trench Libraries 



THE Library War Service branch 
of the American Library Associa- 
tion is calling for books and more 
books for the soldiers. Its recent appeal 
was for $1,000,000. It got more. Yet 
the demand for books is unsatisfied. 

What are the soldiers calling for?— "books 
of all kinds, books on mathematics, histories, 
fiction, technical treatises, war books, ffeog- 
raphies, manuals of all kinds, grammars. ' 

The New York Times reports: 

When a wagon load of bookB sent 
to Camp Upton was seen arriving by 
the soldiers tbey cheered like coUege 
boys for a football victory and 
rushed to help unload the Tolumes, 
so that they might be the sooner 
distributed. 

The books The Public's Book Department 
has arranged to send to the libraries in the 
training camps and on the firing line, in sets 
to the value of either $10.00 or $5.00 will be 
selected from the following titles: 

Forty Tears of It, by Brand Whitiock. ^...11.75 
The High Cost of Living, by Frederic C. Howe 1.60 
Social Problems, by Henry George. . ...••■•: ^"^ 
On Board the Good Ship Earth, by Herbert 

QqIc|[ 1.^5 

Thrift, by 'Bolton HaU. . . • . • • • • JJJ 

Life of Joseph Fels. by Mary Fels. ....... • . l-OO 

The Taxation of Land Values, by Louis F. 

PQgt 1.25 

The Orthocratic State, by J. 8. Crosby...... 1.26 

The Problem of the Unemployed, by H. F. 

Ring ♦I'SS 

Social Service, by Louis F. Post 75 

The Life of Henry George, by Henry George, 

jr 76 

Oratory, by John P. Altgeld j.- • ■ v -^^ 

The Enforcement of Law in Cities, by Brand 

Whitlock r-'V,-- •°" 

The Law of Human Progress, by Henry 

George 60 

Russia and the Russian People, by L. G. Bed- 

mond-Howard 60 

These books we have either published ourselves, 
or buy in large quantities at special prices. We 
are therefore able, and are very glad, to send a 
SI 0.00 set upon receipt of a contribution of only 
$5.00, or a 15.00 set upon receipt of only S2.50. 
We will send either of these parcels of books to 
anyone in the army or navy, or, if the donor has 
no brother, son or friend in the forces, his parcel 
will be despatched to the libraries in the camps 
and at the front. ^ ^ 

If desired, the name and address of the con- 
tributor will be inscribed in each book on a book- 
plate. 



AT LAST! 

Liibknaeht's 'sbs* book 

MILITARISM 

This is the book whose appear- 
ance in Germany made armed 
autocracy shrink and pale. Thqr 
promptly put Liebknecht in prison 
and destroyed his book. 
To know the mind of the boldest 
man in Europe — ^now in prison 
again because of his passion to 
make the world gafe for de- 
mocracy, you will read, at once. 



THIS Miaa ow 



Militarism 

Dr. MRL UEBKHECIT 

ONB DOLLAR 

WHBRBVBR BOOKSBLLBRS 
ATTBND TO PUBLIC WANTS 

B. W. Hutbsek, Puhiuher. Hew Ytrk 



Camp Library Fund Contribution 

The PubUc, 122 ISmst 87th Street, 
Now York. 

I am enclosing '|;§g for tne ♦^gJJ set of bookt 
which you will send to the Libraries In the Train- 
ing Camps and at the Front, or to the individual 
soldier or sailor whose name is stated on the margin. 



■n 
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The Art of 

Living Long' 

By Luigi Comaro 



This reauurkabto book oontains the foDowtng: 
liOlgi Oomaro's eompleCe work*—" A Sure and Cer- 
tain Method of Attaining a LK>ng and Healthy 
Life"; "The Birth and Death of Man," etc 
JoMDh Addison on "The Attainment and Preser- 
vation of Perfect Health." Lord Bacon's "History 
of Life and Death." Sir Wm. Temple's "Health 
and Long Life." , .„ . . ^ 

Complete In one large octavo volume; illustrated; 
printed on the choicest antique paper; bound In 
full cloth; gold stamped; gold top; enclosed in an 
appropriately designed, permanent Jacket — a book- 
lover's edition. Price gS, transportation prepaid to 
any part of the world. When ordering copies to be 
sent, as gifts to others, please write all names and 
addresses distinctly. 

WILLIAM F. BUTLER 

17S-180 Iamb & Tratt BUg. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

TranOalor and Pnbtish^r of "The Art (if Living Long" 



Name . . 
Address 






For 



Only tl you ean tend The PubUe as 
a weekly gift for a whole year. A 
bandsome engraved card in Xmas 
colors is tree with each subaerlptlon. 



$1 



CommttnJM bf BIUi Pnrf, Wm. Lfom Pktlp; Kelard LiffalUfmrn* 

"A BRIEF GUIDE TO CONTEMPORARY LITERATURB* 

by. A. Henry Schneer 

of Th« D* Witt CUnton Bicfa Sobool __. ^^ . . 
A«r mi —9 WMUocii Ave., N. Y. C Price, ISe peMpeh 
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An Announcement 

from 

The London Nation 



THE ban on the foreign circulation of the 
London Nation having been withdrawn, 
American subscriptions can now be received 
at the rate of seven dollars and twenty cents per 
year (52 issues). Subscriptions for shorter terms 
pro rata. 

The Nation engages to acknowledge each of the 
first thousand annual American subscriptions with 
a complimentary copy of "America and Free- 
dom" (being President Wilson's utterances on 
the war), with a preface by Lord Grey, late 
British Foreign Secretary. 

The London Nation is the paper you need. 



THE next few years will un- 
doubtedly prove the most crit- 
ical and the most interesting in 
the history of the world. They will 
witness the closing phase of the Great 
War; the peace settlement; the era 
of reconstruction and readjustment. 
They will witness also a determined 
effort on the part of thinkers in every 
country to re-mould human and na- 
tional relationships to some perma- 
nent semblance of decency, order, and 
justice. It will be a period of start- 
ling changes and revolutionary tran- 



sitions — a new Reformation in the 
world's social and political life. 

For the reader who desires an au- 
thoritative record and interpretation 
of this mighty epoch, The Nation 
of London is indispensable. It is the 
most vigorous of the weekly critical 
journals, and many of the foremost 
writers of Great Britain contribute 
regularly to its pages. 

While its chief concern is with po- 
litical and social affairs, it deals no 
less competently and brilliantly with 
literature, art, music, the drama, and 
finance. 



-THE NATION, 10 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, ENGUVND— 



I BNCLOSB CHBCK (OB POSTAL MONBY 
ORDER) FOR 8BVBN DOLLARS AND TWENTY 
CENTS (17.20) FOR A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION, 
62 ISSUES, TO THE NATION, AND YOUR 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT, AMERICA AND FREE- 
DOM, WITH A PREFACE BY LORD GREY. 



Name. . . 
Address, 



Date 



.1917 
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Books for Christmas Gifts 

Books aro tho most MtUfying of all gifts* Thsj ars not costly. Thsir soUction o a prsstss ons'a 
own individualitj* Finally* tho good book onlightsns and insi^rss» perhaps ovon conTsrts ths re- 
cii^ont to ono's own philosophy. What mors could bs asicsd of a gift 7 Look this list om — 
it is full of a p propr l af titlos. Lst it sohrs as far as possibls your Christmas problen&. 



By Woodrow Wilson 

History of ths Unitsd BUtes $12.00 

The New Frssdom Sl.OO 

Mere Literature and Other Emsjb |1.35 

Congressional Government $1.25 

On Being Homan 60c 

When aTMan Comes to Himself 50c 

By Frederic €• Howe 

High Cost of liTiag S1.50 

Sodaliied Germany 111.50 

European Cities at Wo^ \ 1.75 

Why War? il.50 

The City ; tlie Hope of Democracy ) 1.00 

The Modem City and Its Problems 1 1.50 

Wisconsin : An Experiment in Democracy.) Iu25 
PrlTilege and Democracy in America... J1.50 
Ths British City $1^ 



By 



Herbert Adams Gibbons 

The New Map of Europe. Six double 

maps $2.00 

Paris Reborn ^.00 

Ths Foundation of the Ottoman Empire. $3.00 
The Blacl[est Page of Modem History.. 75c 

The New Map of Africa $2.00 

~ Ch&d - • - 



The little Ckiildrea of the LuxembuK.. 
Beoonstruction of Poland and the Far 



50c 



By Bolton Hall 



Money Making in Free America SLOO 

Things as They Are 1 1.00 

What Tolstoy Taught 11.50 

Life and Lore and Peace {1.00 

Three Acres and Liberty 11.75 

The Gift of Sleep ^ J1.25 

Thrift $1.00 



By Mary Fels 

Joseph Fels; His Life Work $1.00 

By Brand Whitlock 

Abraliam Lincoln 60c 

Forty Tears of It $1.75 



Enforcement of Law, 50c Ten copies. 



.50 



By John R Altgeld 

Oratory, 50c Ten copies $3.50 



By Herbert Quick 

The Good Ship Earth... 
The Brown Mouse 



By Henry George 

Progress and PoTerty...cloth, Sl.OO; paper, 80c 

Social Problems doth, $1.00 ; paper, 30c 

Protection or Free Trade 

doth, S1.00 ; paper, 30c 
The Land Question.... doth, $1.00; paper, 30e 
A Perplexed Philosopher 

doth, $1.00 ; paper, 30e 
The Law of Human Progress 

leather, $1.00 ; doth, 50c 
Complete Works in 10 Uniform Volumes 

doth, $12.00 ; leather, $17.00 

By Lonis F, Post 

Ethics of Democracy $1.50 

Ethical Prindples of Marriage and Diyorce 75c 
The Taxation of Land Values 

doth, $1.25 ; paper, 60e 

Sodsl Serrice doth, 75c ; paper, 40c 

Trusts, Good and Bad paper, 15c 

By Ray Stannard Baker 

Adventures in Contentment SlJiO 

The Friendly Road ^.50 

Adventures in Friendriiip |l.50 

Great Possessions. $1.50 



$1.00 Miscellaneous 



My StoiT. By Tom L. Johnson $2.00 

My Neighbor's Landmark. By Fbedebiok 
Vebindeb Cloth, 85c ; paper, 40c 

Towards the Light: Elementary Studies in 
Ethics and £k!onomics. By Lewis H. 
Bebenb 80c 

The State. By Fbanz Oppbnhkimkb. . . .$1.25 

A History of the Sinrietax Movement in 
the United States. By Abthub Young.$1 JiO 

The Orthocratic State. By John Shebwin 

Cbosbt $1.00 

The Art of Living Long. By Litigi Cob- 

NABO $2.00 

The Little Grandmother of the Russian 
Revolution. Reminiscences and Let- 
ters of Catherine Breshkovsky. Edited 
by Alice Stone Blaokwell $2.00 

Poetry 

Songs of the Average Man. By Sam 

WALTEB Fobs $1.50 

Dreams in Homespun. By Sam Walteb 

Foss $1.50 

The Uncommon Commoner. By Edmund 

Vance Cooke $1.50 

Impertinent Poems. By Eh)MnND Vance 

COOKE $1.50 



AU Books Smni Potipaid 



.$1.25 
.$1.25 

Abj Book Remwed in Tho PubEc can bo oidorod through 



The Pubfic ^■^rs^S'S' New York, N. Y. 
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Secretary of War 

Newton D. Baker, writes: 

/ am glad to see " The Law of Humcm 
Progress ^^ finely printed and handsomely 
bound as a possible Christmas edition. It will 
be a gift to the mind of each recipient, as 
well as evidence of a thoughtful giver 



LOUIS F. POST 

Aaaistaiit Secretaiy of Labor- Writes: 

/ have just seen a copy of the 
George monograph, **The Law of 
Human Progress, Am greatly pleased 
with it as a specimen of bookmaking, 
and va^y morOp of course, with its 
message. 

In these furious times the author of 
this monograph seems to be delivering 
the message of a prophet out of the 
past in words of good wiU and good 
sense adapted to the present. It is a 
message for every crisis and for aU 
time. Just now it is of utmost imports 
ance to the cause of democratic prog* 
ress, for it points the way to aemo' 
cratic peace. The law of human 
progress as here presented U the naU 
unu law of human association by 
which the nations must steer their 
course among the jagged rocks and the 
tumbling waters of a world at war. 
As the vision of a seer, this mono* 
graph is thriUing; as a rational ex- 
position of natural social law, it is 
convincing; as a guide to democratic 
statesmen and democratic peoples, it 
is dear, strong and worthy. 

At this moment it is doubly vabuh 
ble, far not only are we at war over 
social maladjusnnents which the prin^ 
dples of tlUs monograph woidd rec- 
tify, but we are approaching the sear 
son of peace on earth to men of^ good 
will unich admonishes us to live Uh 

f ether in unity. If Georgt^s '*Law of 
luman Progress " could be daced in 
every American family as a Christmas 
token and be read by the household, 
U would make this a nation of rational 
thinkers, of spiritually minded breth^ 
ren, of world patriots and of golden^ 
rule democrats. It reflects what we 
all wmU, it tdls us why we should 
want it, and it points out the ruOural 
way to achieve it. 



THE Law of Human Progress, by Henry 
George, is an entirely new volume pub- 
lished by the Joseph Fels International Com- 
mission especially for Christmas presentation 
use, 

CONTENTS: 

What is the Law of Human Progress? 

Differences in Civilization — To What Due? 

Association in Equality. 

Social Retrogression. 

The Central Truth. 

Give This Timely Book 

(^'pHE Law of Human Progress '' is ideal as an appro- 
priate war-time Christmas Gift or worth-while New 
Year Card* It will be treasured for the truth of its 
analysis and for its great inspirational power. It is an 
excellent example of good typography; 125 pages, 
beautifully printed and bound in doth or leather, with 
gilt top. For use as a Christmas Gift it is both inex- 
pensive and yet appropriate for almost any thinking 
person* 

In clotb, dngle copy» 50c postpaid; five copies, $2.00; ten copies* 
$3.50. 

In full leathery single copy, $1.00 postpaid; five copies, $4.00; 
ten copies, $7.00. 

Five copies of each binding, $5.25, postpaid. 



THE PUBLIC, BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
122 East 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Send me copies of ** The Law of Hnman Progress ** 

bound in doth, and copies bound in leather, for which 

find enclosed $ 



Name. 



Address. 
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Secretary of War 

Newton D. Baker, writes 

/ am glad to see "The Law of Human 
Progress** finely printed and handsomely 
bound as a possible Christmas edition. It will 
be a gift to the mind of each recipient, as 
well as evidence of a thoughtful giver 



THE Law of Human Progress, by Henry i/^iTta p pnor 

George, is an entirely new volume pub- LOUIS F.FOST_ 

lished by the Joseph Fels International Com- ^^^^^^^ ^ 

mission especially for Christmas presentation cLr^J^^g^ '"rSTum •/ 

Human Progrm$r Am grmdy y t ti nJ 

use. tnth Umm $ ^ m .lm m •/ hookmtkbtg, 

CONTENTS: ^jy ^r ""^^ "f ••^^ •«** *» 

What is the Law of Human Progreut tnOMm fuHotu timm di* mAar «f 

Differences in Civilixation—To What Due? AU mansgrtfh impu m h» iMmimg. 

Social Retrogresswn. l^ mdmmfd m the ^rvMnf. It km 

The Central Truth. m«tMf • fetwerr critk md fer M 



Jum nmw UUof utniMt imparl' 
to the cmtte •/ mm me er m ti e , 



Give This Timely Book ShlT'ri^^ 



44THE Law of Human Progreea •• is ideal as an Wro. f^'^^jTl^^ 

^ priato war-time Ghristmaa Gift or worth-while New ^MchiSim nJtim!^^ ^^jm ifcS 

Year Card. It will be treasured for the truth of its cawiemmangtheieggoirodtMmdaie 

analysis and for its great inspirational power. It is an tumbling weiw9 of m mmtM ^ mr. 

excellent example of good typo^apty; 125 pages. fLj^i^lSKbii'^ 
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Editorial 



The announcement of G>lonel House on his 
return from the Inter-Allied Conference, that 
the work of his Commission has been carried 
through to complete success, is welcome indica- 
tion of the new unity of method in the conduct 
of the war. Apparently the first object was to 
devise machinery for the advantageous placing 
of American supplies. With a necessarily lim- 
ited amount of aid available to meet an unlim- 
ited demand, clearly some understanding and 
balancing of needs were indispensable. From 
the disposition of economic to that of military 
assistance was but a step, already prepared by 
the new coordination demanded by the Italian re- 
verse. Colonel House disclaims having discussed 
peace or war aims, but the President's message 
to Congress, appearing coincidentally with the 
Paris activities, so fully clarified America's pur- 
pose that there is no sense of deficiency in con- 
nection with the mission's work. 



The situation in Russia still awaits clarifica- 
tion. Reports indicate that Cossack efforts to 
overcome the Maximalist government have failed 
even in the south where they had most chance of 
success. The surprising fact which western 
countries have been slow in accepting, is the 
extent of the Leninist influence. If it could 
from the beginning dominate the military f9rces, 
and extend in a few weeks through all adminis- 
trative districts to the Pacific, based as it was 
partly on misrepresentation of and hostility to 
Russia's allies, the observers of allied cotmtries 
deputed to interpret the Russian situation, stand 
convicted of amazing stupidity. Russians have 
somehow come to believe that the only interest 
their allies have in them is as a cat's paw for 
British, French and American imperialism. Fair- 
ness compels the admission that the British Gov- 
ernment is largely responsible for this state of 
affairs. It is senseless to dwell on past mistakes 



except to avoid them in future, and at least to 
understand the urgent need of doing something. 
Confidence in British sympathy and help has 
departed from Russia. There is still a chance 
for America, but it will be lost if we merely 
stand off to see what will happen. Russians may 
be extremists, but they are easily capable of ad- 
justment of differences. A strong lead toward 
compromise, backed by the kind of aid that 
counts in these days, might go far toward avert- 
ing the impending civil strife. As for the sep- 
arate peace, the matter may be allowed to take 
care of itself. The Germans in the present situ- 
ation cannot afford to concede a peace to Rus- 
sia that will not be oppressive and humiliating. 
It will be repudiated with sufficient promptness 
before the end of the war closes the avenues of 
redress, if relief from intolerable hardship pves 
a chance to national self-respect. 
* * * 
Lord Northcliffe, baron become viscount, evi- 
dently feels the need of grasping honors before 
they become empty. He f orsees the submergence 
of Lord Lansdowne and his class through the 
abolition of great feudal land holdings in Eng- 
land. When the soldiers return they will de- 
mand and secure the soil they have been fighting 
to protect. It is well known that Lord North- 
cliffe can change his political views over night, 
but this particular belief has struck deeply 
enough to remain since his first visit to the army 
in France. That England, at the conclusion of 
the war, will become a nation of peasant proprie- 
tors is a conviction of immeasurable significance 
when held by a man like Lord Northcliffe. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The American public needs to be on its guard 
during the next few months in considering the 
vast amount of criticism that will be heard on 
the floor of Congress and in the committee hear- 
ings. We are to witness a reaction from ^e 
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almost-maudlin suspension of the critical faculty 
in the months since we entered the war, and 
while some of the ensuing criticism will be 
positively helpful and all of it will be a reas- 
surance that we are indeed a democracy, a vast 
deal of it will be pestiferous, partisan, and dis- 
honest Men like Reed of Missouri can be 
counted upon to do what they can to discredit 
such officials as Hoover and Garfield, relying 
upon the general nervousness and irritation rhat 
are always bred of war-strain to turn the crowd 
against those who are interfering with selfish in- 
terests. Efforts will be made to make us forget 
the unparalleled efficiency with which Secretary 
Baker and his assistants have performed a her- 
culean task, and to magnify the inevitable mis- 
takes until public confidence is shattered. There 
will be a deal of noise. It will be a rare treat 
for the old gentlemen in the windows of the 
Union League clubs. They will forget Alger 
and embalmed beef and the Spanish-American 
death rate from disease, and find joy once more 
in their morning newspaper, particularly if it 
happens to be a sheet like the New York Trib- 
une, whose well-meaning young publisher, seeing 
himself as another Northcliffe, finds it almost 
as hard as the Colonel himself to contemplate 
the Government in the hands of the parvenus 
of 1912 and 1916. Light-minded folk will run 
about with many an " Ah " and " Oh," convinced 
that things are going to pot and our armies 
doomed to defeat because Congressman Bumpus 
has wrung from an overworked cabinet officer 
the admission that as late as August, 1917, our 
military establishment was still imequal to that 
of Germany. But the American public that 
counts can be relied upon to sift the chaff from 
the wheat, to discriminate between the mistakes 
of able men and the bltmdering of incompetents, 
and to hold up the hands of officials who have 
won the admiration of the Allied military world 
by the manner in which they have directed our 
mobilization for war. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A feature of Secretary Baker's report deserv- 
ing of conmiendation is his declared opposition 
to universal military training as a regular na- 
tional policy. He suggests that it would not be 
wise for Congress to determine a future military 
policy in the midst of a war that is certain to 
affect that future. This is a timely warning to 



diose vociferous American tories who are so 
eager to fasten Prussianism upon this country 
by the creation of a standing army supported by 
universal compulsory military service. To accept 
such an end is to belie the very purpose for 
which we entered the war. We have taken up 
arms for the purpose of ending wars. To say 
that we must ever after stand with arms in our 
hands is to confess the triumi^ of militarism, 
and forego our hi^est aspirations. Care, there- 
fore, should be exercised to see that public 
opinion is made clear on this matter. Already 
the militarists are at work. Mr. Menken, presi- 
dent of the National Security League, has ad- 
dressed Secretary Baker expressing surprise 
and disappomtment that he should have spoken 
against universal service, and quoting the Secre- 
tary's former endorsement It ought to be evi- 
dent to any thinking man that conscription was 
adopted in this coimtry solely as a war measure. 
It would have stood no show of adoption in time 
of peace. To attempt at this time to convert that 
temporary war measure into a permanent peace 
policy is to take an tmfair advantage of men and 
women who have consented to enforced military 
service in the belief that it was forever to de- 
stroy militarism. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Why do not the editorial writers of the New 
York Times read the news columns of a psptr 
which claims to publish " all the news thaf s fit 
to print?" If they did so there might not have 
appeared on December 13 a column editorial 
denying that there exists cause for complaints 
of distress, and asserting that " there would be 
too much of everything if only we would use 
no more than we formerly used without suflfer- 
ing for lack. There is no greater need for Ac 
moment than that we forget our imaginary 
troubles, think upon our mercies, tighten our belts 
and loosen our purse strings for war uses," Thus 
speaks one who thinks the whole world warm 
because Tiis own door is shut Yet another 
page of the Times has for several days been de- 
voted to a description of the " City's 100 needi- 
est cases," concerning which it says: 

These hundred are not the only families in such 
piteous want The list is representative. It comprises 
a selected few from the rolls of four great charitable 
organizations. There are thousands of others to whose 
condition attention is called by the special mention of 
the selected few. 
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Evidently some one on the Times is at fault 
If the editorial writer states the truth then the 
person responsible for the charity appeal is ig- 
norant of the fact that these hundred individuals 
and the " thousands of others " in the city sim- 
ilarly situated have only " imaginary troubles." 
They would not suffer at all if they " would use 
no more than they formerly used without suf- 
fering for lack." They do not need aid. " There 
is no greater need for the moment than that 
they forget their imaginary troubles, think upon 
their mercies, tighten their belts and loosen their 
purse strings for war uses." But perhaps it is 
the charity editor who has the true grasp of the 
situation. 

Mr. Baker's Democracy 

When President Wilson appointed a pacifist 
and a humanitarian head of the War Depart- 
ment, something like a gasp went up from the 
country. " Practical " men like Roosevelt ridi- 
culed the choice, and even some of Mr. Baker's 
old friends felt that it was no place for him. To- 
day every understanding democrat in the land 
sees clearly enough that it is our supreme good 
fortune (next to having Woodrow Wilson in the 
White House) to have Newton D. Baker at 
the head of our war-making establishment. It 
is not only that he has pven us an army fired 
with the true democratic zeal and free of those 
abuses of privilege and swash-buckling that 
would have been inseparable with a Roosevelt 
directing the mobilization — an army so organized 
that the humblest private in the ranks will go 
into battle fired with something of the spirit of 
the Commander-in-Chief. It is also that as 
Chairman of the Council of National Defense 
he has fotmd the time and the thought and the 
courage to insist upon the democratic spirit in 
our industrial mobilization as well. He h'as es- 
tablished a merit system for the selection and 
promotion of officers. But he has als6 insisted 
upon fair standards of wages, hours and condi- 
tions for employes engaged in war industries, 
and has fostered by every legitimate means the 
principles of industrial democracy. Months ago 
he telegraphed to the Western lumber operators 
an urgent request that they grant the eight-hour 
day and other concessions — a course that would 
have frustrated the I. W. W., not by lynchings, 
deportations and prosecutions, but by correcting 



the abuses that called the I. W. W. into being. 
And after months of loss and delay, the lumber 
operators have adopted this remedy, persuaded 
at last by President Suzzallo and Dean Parker 
of the University of Washington. Is a handful 
of corporation officials and subservient state of- 
ficers irritating labor beyond endurance in an 
important distributing center of the Northwest? 
A telegram from Secretary Baker directs the 
course of events away from rioting and machine 
guns and restores peace, pending the arrival of 
the President's labor commission. There are a 
score of instances like these. 

There is murk enough at Washington — ^the 
murk of a Government still too much dominated 
by property and privil^fe — ^by the blind ignor- 
ance and the dogged resistance to change that 
accompany them. There is the dust of scandal 
over war contracts and other things done in the 
heat and excitement of our mobilization, things 
that never will be and never can be done in a 
better way until certain vicious fundamental 
principles of ownership and business enterprise 
are abandoned. But through it all shines the 
light of the spirit of our two foremost leaders — 
Woodrow Wilson and Newton Baker. They 
are executives and doers of deeds and so, some- 
times, compromisers, for the present. But they 
are also harbingers and prophets of a better 
day. Said Mr. Baker in a speech before the 
Southern Society in New York that should be 
printed and widely distributed by the Committee 
on Public Information: 

" And so all wars which have been waged for 
the prestige of Kings or the territorial exten- 
sion of empires fail in their analogy. There is a 
quality in this war which evokes a spiritual 
response and that will be a new kind of cement 
for the making of a stronger and more tri- 
umphant people when it is over. 

" We are not fighting this battle alone. I am 
not even ambitious that the glory of the final 
conquest should come to us alone. I would 
far rather have the triumph of democracy the 
reward of the associated effort of democratic 
peoples everywhere, so that when this war is over 
neither we nor they can have any monopoly 
of that virtue, but will be partners in its glory, 
and so associates in the future progress which 
is to be made. 

" For we must never forget, when we speak 

of democracy, that it is not an accomplishment. 
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it is not a thing that has been done, but it is a 
progress; it is a system of growth, and though 
today we might achieve what our limited vision 
proclaims to us as the democratic ideal, its qual- 
ity is such that when we stand on what now 
seems to us the highest peak of that range, there 
will be greater heights to tempt and inspire us. 

" And so, when this war is over, and the crude 
medievalism which at last brings the Hohenzol- 
lems and the Hapsburgs to confront their fate 
in the young giant of the democratic spirit; when 
this contest is over and the David of democracy 
has dealt with the Groliath of medievalism and 
autocracy, there will still be work for David to 
do worthy of his best eflForts, and in the accom- 
plishment of it large benefits to the race still re- 
main to be achieved. . . . 

" It is a wonderful story, the alignment of the 
nations which can truly be called civilized, 
against the ancient medievalism which survives 
in the heart of Europe. The hope of mankind, 
so often frustrated, apparently is now to be ac- 
complished. It could not be done in Napoleon's 
time, in spite of the French Revolution, and its 
philosophy and its promise, because of what 
Danton called * The Allied Kings of Europe.* It 
could not be done in 1849 because of the Met- 
temichs and the Bismarcks. It could not be done 
in 1870 because they were still triumphant, but 
out of the West, out of this youngest and latest 
and most hopeful of the nations of the earth ; out 
of this young giant, fashioned out of all the peo- 
ples, who originate in a new philosophy, little 
rivulets of it have gone over to other peoples 
in other parts of the world. 

" And now, in the fullness of time, this giant 
is full grown, and she joins hands with other 
peoples, who, though older, are yet the children 
of her spirit, and we are partners now with 
great nations who have borne for three years 
heroically the brunt of this struggle, and at the 
end of it, out of the noise of battle and smoke of 
the battlefield, there arises the picture of a new 
fraternity of mankind — ^the sons and daughters 
of civilization joining hands to protect the sacred 
principles upon which the freedom of mankind 
rests. . . . 

" The American people have shot through all 
their preparations for this war an influence of 
idealism and morality which is a new thing in 
the world. About our training camps new con- 
ditions have arisen. All sorts of modem, ad- 



vanced notions with r^[ard to the amusement 
and entertainment and recreation of young men, 
in order that they may be virile, strong, and high- 
minded, have been adopted, not because of any 
particular wisdom in any place, but because of 
the unanimous judgment and demand of the 
American people, and so, when our army goes 
abroad, it will be a knightly army, not an army 
of conquest that expects to come home with a 
chariot and somebody chained to the wheels and 
loaded up with material spoils, but an army that 
it going to live and die for the fine fruits of a 
high idealism and a purified national morality." 
Not since Lincoln's day has any war leader 
thus sounded the call in an address so lacking 
in sounding brass — in the bimcombe that will be 
tolerated no longer by the common man — ^that 
new sort of comnion man with his revolutionary 
habit of measuring all things with the realities of 
his daily life. How numerous and predominant 
that species of man is today we have no means 
of knowing. But he has shown himself in for- 
midable numbers in those industries and those 
sections where the spirit of the President has 
been nullified by the acts of men working at 
cross purposes. And The Public ventures the 
guess that only as that spirit permeates our Gov- 
ernment, only to the extent that democracy is 
applied at home, is maintained and fostered and 
extended as a vital, eflfective, dominant force, 
will our great enterprise command the requisite 
popular support. That is why Newton D. Baker 
is a great Secretary of War in a sense far tran- 
scending considerations of mere military effi- 
ciency. 

Why Not? 

Since the President's Commission visited Ari- 
zona and effected a settlement of the copper 
strikes, developments have shown that the great 
copper companies have not the slightest inten- 
tion of living up to the spirit of their agreement 
with the Government and the miners. The Presi- 
dent of the Trades Assembly, of Bisbee, a body 
composed of local A. F. of L. unions, has been 
discharged from his job and denied employment 
on orders from the Workmen's Loyalty League 
— a copper company adjunct which holds kan- 
garoo court in Bisbee. In the Globe-Miami dis- 
trict, every applicant for a job must first obtain a 
clearance from the local Ij^yalty League, which 
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puts him through an inquisiticm regarding his 
political beliefs and his relations with labor or- 
ganizations. By merely "recommending" the 
successful applicants, the companies evade the 
State's anti-black list law. Mexicans are dis- 
criminated against, and thousands of them are 
without woric. They were encouraged to come 
into the district by the companies themselves. 
There is danger of a general exodus of these 
bitter and disillusioned Mexican miners back 
into Mexico, with a resulting intensification of 
the bad feeling already existing there against this 
cotmtry. Apparently the great copper com- 
panies, the largest of which has huge properties 
in Mexico, are not concerned with this phase of 
the situation. They probably would welcome 
anything that might eventually lead to war with 
Mexico and the seizing of northern Mexico by 
a Government which they have found so tolerant 
of their lawless and predatory purposes. There 
is scant evidence that the great Arizona com- 
panies are sincerely interested in a maximum 
output of copper, as distinguished from a maxi- 
mum price for a diminished output. The latter 
is certainly more likely to be the outcome of 
their policy. Has not the time come for the 
Government to take possession of the mines, 
speed up production to lOO per cent., and sub- 
stitute law and justice for the arbitrary will of 
these conscienceless t3rrants and profiteers? 

The Wrong Way Out 

The I. W. W. is to have its day in court ; not 
alone in the Federal and State tribunals where 
some of its members are called upon to answer 
to the charge of certain alleged crimes or mis- 
demeanors, but in that larger court of public 
opinion, where the oppressed calls upon the op- 
pressor to justify his acts. Whether or not these 
charges be proven, there will still remain the fact 
that society has been guilty of a grievous wrong, 
not only to those who call themselves the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, but to a vastly 
larger number of men and women who have had 
small share in the benefits of modem civiliza- 
tion. Some of these victims are unconscious of 
the wrong that has been done them because for- 
tuitous circumstances have thus far prevented 
them from feeling its full force; others look 
upon it as a hazard of life that chance may per- 
haps correct; but a third class, the very nether- 



most stratum of society, feels the wrong, and 
cries out against it without knowing how to 
make its protest effective. 

If short sighted leaders of oppressed people 
are too hasty in appealing to force, what shall 
be said of those persons who are indiflferent to 
the conditions that lead to the oppression? It 
is not to be expected that the villagers and farm- 
ers of Iowa or Georgia shall be well informed 
as to conditions among the miners of Michigan 
or Arizona ; nor are the hop pickers of Califor- 
nia and the garment makers of New York like- 
ly to have an intimate acquaintance with each 
other's needs. There are, however, individuals, 
officials, and societies who can know these things, 
and who it would seem should consider it their 
duty to know them. Men and women who 
have assumed the role of social knight-errantry 
would there meet foemen worthy of their steel. 
Ofiicials charged with public order should find 
it worth their while to lode into labor conditions 
before the outbreak occurs. And societies, 
leagues, and institutions in great numbers — ^not 
omitting the churches — ^that have volunteered 
their services to the poor and helpless might well 
inquire the cause of poverty in the midst of 
plenty. Any and all of these are ready enough 
to make investigations and render reports after 
there has been an outbreak and loss of life ; why 
should they so often delay action till after the 
machine gun has done its work? 

A great obligation rests upon those who enjoy 
the opportunity for action, and have the power 
to do. Their responsibility, though not so 
sharply defined, is not less than that of the des- 
perate men who as a last resort appeal to force. 
They should know that riots are not primarily 
due to leaders, but to conditions; and that vio- 
lence occurs only when the victims have come 
to feel there is no other way out. It is not nec- 
essary to assume that the I. W. W. leaders are 
wise or honest or otherwise fitted for leadership 
before giving them a hearing. Be they all that 
they are charged, still they should be heard. 
Should they really be unworthy nothing will 
make the fact so clear, both to their followers 
and to the country at large as a public hearing. 
To teachers of physical force it may be said that 
progress lies along the lines of evolution ; to the 
defenders of things-as-they-are it may be said 
that when these lines are too much clogged it 
leads to revolution. And though revolution be 
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all but impossible in a country having manhood 
suffrage, unredressed wrongs incline many to- 
ward it, and now and again tempt some to try 
it The I. W. W. have taken the first step. 
Sabotage has arrested attention. It is known 
that a grievance exists. It is now dear to those 
who will see that unorganized labor in callings 
not immediately under the eye of society has 
had to bear the brunt of an unnatural and un- 
just industrial system. That condition, onerous 
to the last degree in times of peace, has now 
become unendurable. 

Indiscretions, or even criminal acts, on the 
part of leaders can not be made to serve as an 
excuse for summarily condemning the whole 
movement. It is not enough to show that sabo- 
tage on the part of workmen is wrong. It must 
be made just as dear that sabotage on the part 
of the beneficiaries of privilege is equally wrong. 
The man who cripples the hoisting machinery in 
a coal pit interrupts production; but the man 
who holds coal land idle for speculative purposes 
hinders production far more. The same is true 
of every idle acre, of every vacant lot, of every 
undeveloped power site, of every unused natural 
resource. Nay, it is true of every owner of 
natural resources who charges others for their 
use. Mark Twain used to say there were two 
Reigns of Terror in France : The thousand years 
of privation and suffering of the masses; and 
the few days of upheaval that ended it. The 
same thing might be said of sabotage. It has 
been practised time out of mind by those who 
own the earth. By this means most of the ad- 
vantages of sdence and invention have been with- 
hdd from labor. And now tfiat the victims of 
these unjust conditions are resorting in their 
desperaticm to the cruder forms of sabotage a 
hue and cry is raised to punish the perpetrators, 
instead of removing the cause. Let us have 
done with all sabotage, and establish economic 
justice. 



A Decision that Should Be 
Recalled 

" There should be no abridgement of the right 
of the wage earners and producers to organize," 
declared the Democratic national platform of 
191 2, on which President Wilson was elected 
the first time. To fulfill that pledge the follow- 



ing paragraph was inserted in the Qaytcm act 
of 1914: 

And no such restraining order or mjunction shall 
prohibit any person or persons, whether singly or in 
concert, from terminating any relation of employment, 
or from ceasing to perform any work or labor, or 
from recommending, advising or persuading others by 
peaceful means so to do; or from peacefully persuad- 
ing any person to work, or to abstain from working; 
or from withholding their patronage from any party to 
such dispute, or from recommending, advising or 
persuading others by peaceful and lawful means so to 
da ... or from doing any act or thing which might 
lawfully be done in the absence of such dispute by any 
party thereto; nor shall any of the facts specified in 
this paragraph be considered or held to be violation 
of any law of the United States. 

The wording seems clear enough to remove 
all doubt concerning the intent of the f ramers. 
But even if it were not, the intent would be plain. 
The law was passed after years of agitation 
against government by injunction. This agi- 
tation was to put an end to judicial outrages 
of the kind perpetrated by a long list of Federal 
judges from James G. Jenkins and William H. 
Taft in the early 90's to equally reactionary 
inctmibents of today. These interfered with the 
right of wage earners to organize. In response 
to this agitation a demand for a law to end abuse 
of the injunction has been in every Democratic 
national platform from 1896 tmtil 1912. The 
party was long on record as intending, on attain- 
ment of power, to leave no legal pretext what- 
ever for a trial without jury in labor cases on 
charges of indirect contempt So if there should 
be lack of deamess in the wording of the law, 
there is no ro<mi for doubt as to the intent. It 
was not intended that any loophole should be 
left to a judge desiring to continue government 
by injunction. 

To make assurance doubly stire, before sign- 
ing tjbe bill President Wilson requested Attorney 
General Gregory to search carefully for hidden 
jokers. ^ The fact that it became a law indicates 
that the Attorney General's report declared 
absence of any basis for quibbles. That there 
was no doubt as to the completeness of the work 
is f tu*ther shown by the triumphant boast in the 
Democratic national platform of 1916 : 

We have lifted human labor from the category of 
commodities, and have secured to the workingman the 
right of voluntary association for his protection and 
welfare. We have protected the rig^t of the laborer 
against the tm war ranted issuance of writs of injunction. 
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and have guaranteed to him the right of trial by jury 
in cases of alleged contempt committed outside the 
presence of the court 

But Judge Alston G. Dayton of West Virginia 
does not believe this statement to be correct 
He expressed his disbelief by issuing an injunc- 
tion of the kind which the Democratic party 
claimed it had abolished. He did this in spite of 
the Cla3rton law, holding that it did not guaran- 
tee the right of trial by jury to laborers in all 
cases of indirect contempt, the political party 
responsible for its enactment to the contrary 
notwithstanding. He forbade, coal miners and 
glass workers in his district from joining the 
unions of their craft, and enjoined the unions 
from peacefully persuading the men to join. He 
based his action on the fact that the employing 
corporations had exacted from their men a 
promise not to afHliate with unions, and held that 
the Qayton law does not apply in such cases. 
In short, according to Judge Dayton, the Demo- 
cratic party claimed entirely too much when it 
pomted with pride to alleged fulfillment of its 
pledge to labor. And now the Supreme Court 
of the United States, by a vote of six to three, 
has upheld Judge Dayton. This time, that 
usually accurate philosopher, Mr. Dooley, was 
wrong. The Supreme Court does not idways 
follow the election returns. Employers who wish 
to be in position to invoke the injunction process 
against unionization or strikes, need but compel 
aU men accepting jobs from them to sign a 
promise to refrain from joining a labor organi- 
zation. 

In upholding a quibble based on a contract 
of that kind, the Supreme Court accepts as truth 
the fiction that tmorganized laborers are free 
men. It ignores the fact that men denied legal 
right of access to opportimities for labor, cannot 
meet on an equal footing those who control 
these opportimities. It is unf orttmate that there 
should be on the Supreme bench of the United 
States, six members of the small group which 
is still blind to the fact that existing economic 
conditions make freedom of contract impossible. 
It is unfortunate that these six misinformed 
men should have the power to vitiate an act 
adopted by popular representatives after twenty 
years of thorough discussion. The duty of 
Congress is plain. It should recall this decision 
at once, by enactment of curative legislation. 
In the meantime let this case be added to the 



long list of examples showing the need of 
stronger popular control over the judiciary. 

Federal Housing 

Federal action to settle the housing problem is 
urged by a special committee of the National 
Housing Association. The committee could not 
avoid seeing the need for doing something, but it 
leaves imanswered some questions which the re- 
port prompts. For example it speaks of condi- 
tions in Bridgeport, Connecticut, and adds, " To- 
day not another man can be accommodated in 
that city." It says further that the people of 
Bridgeport are " equipped and ready to go ahead 
and provide all the accommodations the city 
needs if the necessary money can be secured. 
But the ftmds are not forthcoming. The avail- 
able local capital is needed for the development 
of industry." Now would not this money famine 
be relieved somewhat by reduction of prices for 
vacant sites? In view of its overcrowded con- 
dition the vacant lots of Bridgeport held at high 
prices are a scandal. Did not the committee see 
them? And would it be necessary to depend on 
local capital or on Government aid if outside 
capital could be induced to come in? If specula- 
tive values were eliminated from the lots and im- 
provements exempted from taxation would there 
not be fewer obstacles in the way of providing 
houses? And even if Government aid should be 
necessary, should not these obstacles be removed 
anyway? 

In regard to Sparrows Point, Maryland, where 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, according to the 
conunittee, was about to let contracts for housing 
6,000 workers, the whole thing was stopped for 
the following reason: 

The Steel Company because of new war taxes no 
longer had the funds to finance its project 

From which it would seem that Congress made 

two mistakes in framing the war revenue bill. 

One was the failure to tax land values so as to 

compel the owners of sites about Sparrows Point 

and other places either to build houses thereon 

or let the Bethlehem Steel Company or others do 

so. The expense of building would then have 

been less and the difference have made up a part 

at least of the deficit caused by war taxes. The 

other mistake was f ailtire to tax the Bethlehem 

Company's war profits lOO ger cent instead of 

31, so that the odd 69 per cent could provide a 
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building ftind for houseless workers. It is 
strange that the Conunittee's report does not 
touch on either mistake. But if Congress should 
adopt its suggestion for Government housing, it 
should not fail to get the revenue therefor from 
the landowners who are holding up improve- 
ments. 

What Mn Hoover Can Do 

Mr. Hoover's activities have been so multi- 
farious and in so vast a field that it has been ex- 
ceedingly difficult to arrive at a comprehensive 
judgment of his work. It seems safe to say, 
though, that he has acted with energy and in- 
teUigence to bring the production and distribution 
of food products tmder sufficient control to elim- 
inate all the wastes and all the extortions that can 
be reached without challenging or mitigating 
those fundamental evils that are buttressed in 
law and custom. Prices have not come down, but 
neither have they gone up to the still dizier 
figures to which the utterly unrestrained proc- 
esses of business enterprise would have sent 
them. But it is not enough. There is more 
actual want and suffering in New York this 
winter than in the winter of 1913-14, when tm- 
employment was at its height Wage* earners are 
working full time, except for sickness, but their 
earnings — their real wages — are lower than they 
have ever been before. An alarming increase is 
shown in the death rate from pneumonia, largely 
due to lowered vitality resulting from a diet from 
which the most nutritious foods have been 
removed. 

If the present situation and the certain pros- 
pect that it will grow worse before the war ends 
are not sufficient to move those in authority, 
then nothing will move them short of some 
violent upheaval. It is not as if the causes of 
tmderproduction and high prices were unknown, 
or even subject to controversy. They are not 
They have been definitely established, and de- 
scribed in detail by men who are neither theorists 
nor professional reformers. The most imme- 
diate cause is the control of marketing and 
distributing facilities either by speculators com- 
peting among themselves while conspiring to- 
gether against the producer and the consumer, or 
by a single corporation or a small group of cor- 
porations that work to the same end. And the 
elimination of these speculating middlemen or 
monopolists should be the first concern of those 



in charge of the Food Administration. Farmers 
in every community should be organized under 
federal auspices into cooperative groups for the 
shipping of their produce in car-load lots. Food 
products should move from the farm to the rail- 
road and thence to a public-owned city ware- 
house without the payment of a commission to 
any middleman, and from the warehouse it 
should be distributed direct to the retailer, again 
without the payment of a commissicm to any 
jobber. It is Mr. Hoover's opporttmity to dem- 
onstrate his initiative and his ability as an 
organizer on a huge scale. At present the farmer 
receives 35 cents of every dollar expended by the 
consumer for the products of his farm, accord- 
ing to Mr. John J. Dillon, who has been forced 
out of office as State Market Commissioner for 
New York because he urged too insistently the 
method of food regulation that has just been 
outlined. With the monopolist and speculator 
eliminated, the farmer's reward would be in- 
creased even while the consumer benefited 
through lower prices, and production would be 
increased until every farm under cultivation was 
being utilized to its capacity. 

But what would become of the horde of 
buyers, agents, jobbers, handlers and re- 
handlers? — ^honest men, for the most part, doing 
useful and necessary work in the wrong way. 
That is simple enough in a day when man-power 
is at a premium. If we were arranging matters 
neatly by fiat, we might consign them to service 
on the farms, where they would become pro- 
ducers in the most primary and essential classi- 
fication. The need is pressing, and more than 
half of the cultivable land of the nation lies idle, 
awaiting their coming. But just here we meet 
the great fundamental obstacle to full production 
and reasonable prices. It is the private owner- 
ship gf land on a basis that encourages specula- 
tion, inflated values, and the withholding of land 
from use. The facts are patent to any one who 
has given the subject any consideration at all 
They have been stated and re-stated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and by Government 
officials like Mr. Herbert Quick. For those who 
have given no thought to the matter, they have 
been set forth most recently, in simple, graphic 
terms, by Dr. Frederic C. Howe, in his latest 
book, " The High Cost of Living," and by Mr. 
Nock in an illtmiinating article in the current 
Century Magazine, ^^ll^ijot^^^oover take 
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time to read Dr. Howe's book, or at least the 
short but convincing recital of facts by Mr. 
Nock? For it is only on the assumption that he 
is ignorant of these commonplaces of American 
agricultural economics that we can keep our 
faith in Mr. Hoover's courage and intelligence. 
All of the remedy does not lie within his power 
to apply. But it does lie within his power to 
agitate for prompt and effectual action by the 
proper authorities. 

Why Labor Is Restless 

The labor situation in this coimtry presents a 
strange anomaly. President Wilson and Secre- 
taries Baker and Daniels are carrying out a 
policy more enlightened and democratic than 
any previously conceived by federal executives. 
Not only their personal adherence to the demo- 
cratic principle, but the lessons of the war in 
England, have given them the wisdom and the 
courage to insist upon full cooperation in in- 
dustry, to be attained through collective bar- 
gaining and the fixing of liberal standards of 
hours, wages and conditions. By following this 
course they have incurred the determined op- 
position of some of the largest employing inter- 
ests in the cotmtry. The newspapers have re- 
mained discreetly and characteristically silent in 
a situation where silence best serves the inter- 
ests of the great financial interests who cling 
to an indefensible position. But beneath the 
surface a dramatic struggle has been going on 
between the democratic spirit as championed by 
Secretaries Baker and Daniels, and the auto- 
cratic spirit in industry as represented by the 
great steel corporations. The latter fiercely 
resent the proffering by the War Department of 
contracts providing for the eight-hour day and 
for the adjustment of disputes by arbitration. In 
the latter provision they see a recognition oTf the 
principle of collective bargaining, a euphemism 
for unionization which stirs them to fufy. 

It would seem to be a situation calling for 
whole-hearted, enthusiastic support of the Ad- 
ministration by wage earners everywhere. And 
instead there have been widespread unrest, an 
unprecedented number of strikes, great areas 
and whole industries seething with bitterness and 
sullen discontent. We no longer have to speak 
ex cathedra in naming the causes. We have 
them set forth in government reports. The 



Bureau of Labor Statistics finds that labor un- 
rest in New York State is greatest in factories 
engaged on war work, and that its chief cause 
is the feeling of the workmen that their em- 
ployers are making enormous profits from the 
war. And within the same fortnight we are 
given a report on the Bisbee deportations by the 
President's special Labor Conunission, in which 
this bi-partisan body describes at length the 
anarchism of the Arizona copper companies and 
asserts that it has been the direct cause of wide- 
spread unrest throughout the West. 

The President's Commission refrained from 
conclusions that would reflect upon any other 
agency of the Federal Government. But by in- 
ference its report is a condemnation of Attorney 
General Gregory for his failure to use the Fed- 
eral prosecuting power in protecting the rights 
of the Arizona miners and punishing the cor- 
poration officials who trampled upon these rights. 
For weeks and months after the deportations a 
vigilance committee controlled by Phelps, Dodge 
& Co. and the other big copper producers ruled 
the Bisbee district as arbitrarily and ruthlessly 
as any German commander in Belgium, violating 
the constitutional rights of law-abiding miners, 
refusing admittance to any person suspected of 
independence, interfering with the interstate 
transmission of telephone and telegraph mes- 
sages, and forcibly preventing miners who had 
registered under the draft law from presenting 
themselves for examination. 

Mr. Gregory's attention has been specifically 
called by the President's Commission to these 
violations of the Federal statutes. He can no 
longer refrain from drastic action if he wishes 
to preserve a shred of reputation for fairness. 
But it should not have been necessary to dragoon 
him into action. He has been on the warpath 
against the mildest infringements of the law by 
men acting in the name of labor. Acts that 
could be even remotely suspected as inimical to 
the nation's interests in this war have been made 
the occasion for wholesale raids and arrests. 

Mr. Robert W. Bruere, an economist and in- 
vestigator of established conservatism and fair- 
ness, has been making an exhaustive inquiry 
into the I. W. W. situation for the New York 
Evening Post. Writing of the Bisbee deporta- 
tions, he says : ** This persistent defiance of law 
and constitutional guarantees, with the open con- 
nivance and approval of the responsible officers 
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of the great copper companies, is spreading 
suspicion and unrest throughout the cotmtry 
like a pestilence. As President Wilson said in 
his telegram to Governor Campbell, it is 
establishing a sinister precedent in the conduct 
of American government and industry. And the 
circumstance which especially aggravates the 
sinister quality is that it has apparently been 
condoned. . . . Many instances of delib- 
erate interference with the Federal Draft act 
are now on record with the President's Media- 
tion Commission. They occurred months ago. 
No prosecutions have been brought 

" Instead of prosecutions, men who openly 
participated in Bisbee's reign of lawlessness, 
against which the Governor, the State's Attorney 
General, and President Wilson himself pro- 
tested in vain, have been honored by the Federal 
Government. The Manager of the Calumet and 
Arizona, next to the Copper Queen the most 
important property in Bisbee, who not only 
promoted the deportations, but reassured his 
wavering fellow * patriots ' on the night before 
the big drive, has since been given a major's 
commission in the United States Army. An 
officer of the Phelps-Dodge Corporation in Bis- 
bee, who shared in the deeds of July 12 and 
thereafter, has been placed in charge of an im- 
portant branch of the Red Cross in France." 

And now, on top of Mr. Gregory's failure 
to act impartially in enforcing the law, we 
have, first. Secretary McAdoo's recommendation 
against conscription of wealth as a means of pay- 
ing for the war, and then Postmaster General 
Burleson's assault on the principle of collective 
bargaining in the Post Office Department and 



his attack on those postal employees who dare 
to ask for an increase in their meager rates of 
pay. Labor has taken up the gage for the 
250,000 postal employees, realizing that the army 
of Government employees will grow vastly 
larger in the years ahead and believing that the 
success of the Burleson policy menaces all tiiey 
have gained of democracy and well-being. 

It should not be necessary for President 
Wilson to go to these cabinet officers and point 
out to them in detail how they are nullifying the 
good effects of his own policy and that of the 
major departments responsible for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. It shotdd not be necessary for 
any man to point out to American cabinet officers 
at this time their duty to apply the principles of 
justice and democracy in the administration of 
their departments. But apparently it is neces- 
sary. 

We have spoken of all this as affecting the 
labor situation. But this is to take too narrow 
a view. For, in a broad sense, the labor question 
today is the question of democracy. Anything 
adversely affecting the morale of the wage 
earners affects adversely the morale of many 
millions of other plain citizens — ^those plain 
citizens on whose sense of justice the President 
is relying for the waging of a victorious war and 
the making of a lasting democratic peace. 
Neither the President nor the Nation can afford 
to see that morale jeopardized and our war 
preparations slackened because two or three 
politicians of cabinet rank, and not of cabinet 
caliber, are ignorant of the new forces that are 
shaping the destinies of this as of every allied 
nation. 



Economic Surplus and National Policy 

By Newell L. Sims,. Ph.D. 

Professor of Sociology and Political Science, The University of Florida 



At a time when the fervent heat of world 
passion is melting down almost everything, not 
excepting hitherto unquestioned assumptions, 
cherished doctrines and accepted theories, no 
element of political or social thought may be 
withheld from the crucible, for out of its liquid 
mass must presently be moulded a new order and 
a new policy for the world. The fragment that 
is here cast in concerns economic surplus as a 
determining factor in national policy. 



With 'an organism all depends upon the 
amount of marginal energy whether it will be in- 
active or aggressive, even whether it will be 
selfish or altruistic The case of the social 
<tggregate is analogous. If the nation has a sur- 
plus, it will be expansive; otherwise, static and 
isolated. Where a deficit economy prevails or 
where no considerable surplus exists a policy of 
isolation has almost invariably resulted. Such 
has been the case with China, Japan, India, and. 
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for a period, with the United States. The ages 
of Oriental seclusion and non-intercourse were 
chiefly due to the lack of abundance. The earUer 
decades of our national existence were charac- 
terized by the want of marginal wealth. We 
therefore eschewed entangling alliances and lived 
in relative isolation more because of economic 
necessity than geographical situation. Recent 
decades, however, have yielded us enormous 
" national dividends " and as a consequence the 
policy of isolation has given way to one of world 
mtcrest. 

Economists generally have held that the ab- 
sence of any surplus or rather the lack of suffi- 
ciency causes a nation to abandon a hermit ex- 
istence for a program of encroachment upon its 
neighbors. A fair statement of this notion is 
found in Professor W. I. King's " The Wealth 
and Income of the People of the United States." 
He says : " When each nation has learned how to 
regulate its population in accordance with the re- 
sources available for their support, one of the 
prime reasons for encroaching upon the terri- 
tories of other powers will have disappeared.'* 
In spite of the widespread acceptance of this 
theory, I am unable to find that it holds true in 
the history of nations. There may be some basis 
for it when applied to barbaric societies, but it 
wotild be hard to find a single illustration of en- 
croachment from deficiency by modem states. 
On the contrary, the fact is that it has been the 
nation with a superabundance rather than a lack 
that has adopted an aggressive foreign policy. 
Not even Germany, the stock illustration of the 
proponents of the deficit-economy hypothesis of 
imperialism, is admitted to be an exception. 
For, according to our view, this nation has been 
one of the leading surplus commonwealths of the 
world. Its per capita wealth has compared 
favorably with that of any other land, the figures 
being about $1,300 in contrast to approximately 
$1,100 for Belgium, $1,400 for France, $1,500 
for England, and $1,900 for the United States. 
And its annual income per family, while perhaps 
less than half that of our coimtry, has probably 
been fully equal to that of the other countries 
mentioned. These facts alone are sufficient to 
indicate the class to which Germany belongs. 

True, this nation has a redundant population 
for her territory. But this does not clinch the 
argument for the deficit-economy theorists. 
For the per cent of her masses having to live on 



the mere '* subsistence level " is no greater than 
that of the states having ample space. No more 
does the population situation adequately account 
for a policy of encroachment in the case of Ger- 
many than in that of England, France, or China. 
If it really be true, as is so often contended, that 
" the crowding of the inhabitants breeds discon- 
tent and desire for the conquest of new terri- 
tory," why, then, has not teeming China as well 
as overcrowded Germany developed imperial- 
istic ambitions? And, inasmuch as it is a poor 
rule that does not work both ways, why is it 
that France and England have grabbed territory 
right and left when overpopulation has not 
seriously menaced them? As a matter of fact, it 
does not appear that the pressure of population 
on the means of subsistence has really incited 
to conquest at all in any modem state. Colonies 
have not been sought at the instance of the people 
nor primarily for their benefit, else would the 
people have more eagerly availed themselves of 
them. Germany had a million square miles of 
colonial empire before the great war, and yet in 
1913 only the merest fraction of her 26,000 emi- 
grants settled in this territory. They preferred 
to go elsewhere, particularly to the United States, 
Canada, Brazil, and Australia. Likewise, Eng- 
land's globe-encircling empire has failed to at- 
tract all her own. During the last quarter of 
the Nineteenth Century three millions from the 
British Isles came to our shores. And the year 
preceding the outbreak of war 88,000 chose to 
come here rather than to go to the colonies of 
the Empire. Thus, it becomes apparent that a 
fallacy vitiates the current assimiption that the 
territorial expansion and the lust for empire 
result from the necessity imposed by too many 
people and too little land. 

The pursuit of certain expansive or aggressive 
policies on the part of nations with an economic 
surplus appears practically inevitable. This is 
true largely because of the capitalistic order, 
since imder it wealth is always monopolized and 
controlled by the few. And the wealthy class 
is the ruling class. Were the surplus equitably 
distributed, great aggregations of capital seek- 
ing employment would not be found, and thus 
the chief motive force and focusing center of 
national policy would be wanting. But, given 
existing conditions, the rich western nations 
have their courses predestined. 

The extent of wealth concentration and its 
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consequences must be pointed out. According 
to King's estimates, the richest 2 per cent of 
the population in Prussia, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States have, respec- 
tively, 59 per cent, 60.7 per cent, 71.7 per cent, 
and probably 75 per cent of the total national 
wealth, while fully " four-fifths of the popula- 
tion may be rightly pictured as being forced 
to satisfy themselves with the scraps of wealth 
cast aside from the table of Dives." A portion 
of this monopolized capital, seeking profitable 
investment, flows into the channels of greatest 
traction and least resistance, which are normally 
the lands of little or no accumulated surplus. 
Loans are made, concessions and franchises 
secured, and various dividend-)rielding enter- 
prises developed by these interests abroad. 
They acquire mines, oil lands, stock ranches, 
plantations, rubber forests, etc.; build railways, 
and organize industries. The exploitation of 
the material and human resources for their ex- 
clusive benefit comes to be the ruling motive of 
the investing class; for large profits are to be 
had, and enormous fortunes amassed. As these 
economic adventurers represent the dominant 
element at home, their policy becomes virtually 
the national policy. For the comparatively small 
but mighty financial and commercial class in 
every land is the real power behind the throne, 
controlling public opinion and making the laws. 
Toward Qiina, all Africa, the Levant, South 
America, and Mexico, for instance, the surplus 
nations have long played the role of exploiter. 
It is estimated that before the great war the 
plutocratic interests of England, Germany, and 
France had investments abroad totaling not less 
than $40,000,000,000. A table showing the dis- 
tribution of the capital invested by the surplus 
nations in the non-surplus countries would be 
illuminating. But in lieu of such a document, 
a single case where approximately correct data 
have been compiled must serve our purpose. 
The year book of Mexico estimates that about 
$2,500,000,000 of outside money is invested in 
the Republic. A partial list assigns the French 
$143,446,000, the EngUsh $321,302,800, and the 
United States $1,057,770,000. Apropos of this 
situation a recent observer is led to remark that 
" whatever the average Mexican does he touches 
elbows with the capitalistic foreigner"; and in 
his own land, called by Humboldt the "store- 
house of the world," he is kept in goverty. 



The non-surplus lands are usually unde- 
veloped, government is more or less tmstable, 
and little assurance of permanency attaches to 
the social order. Revolutions are liable to occur. 
Great uncertainty concerns the security of life 
and property. Disturbances arising je(q>ardize 
the interests of the exploiters. Losses are 
sustained, dividends are curtailed, and sometimes 
the complete destruction of their enterprises is 
suffered. Demands upon the government of the 
country for reparation and, probably, for in- 
denmity are stu-e to be made. Such claims are 
often ignored or become the subject of vexa- 
tious negotiations that merely delay matters and 
give little or no final satisfaction. Under these 
circumstances the exploiters begin to call upon 
the homeland for protection. They insist upon 
having their rights safeguarded. At home their 
class loudly asserts it to be the duty and the 
advantage of the nation to back up its citizens 
everywhere. And a press which it subsicUzes 
sadly deplores the state of the natives or heathens 
and discourses on " our mission " as the agent 
of civilization to them. Very soon a general 
clamor is raised about the nation upholding its 
honor, defending its citizens, asserting its power 
against lawless states, etc.; and in favor of 
extending its culture and the benefits of orderly 
government to inferior and " backward " peoples. 

The outcome sooner or later is and always has 
been the development of a militaristic policy. 
The wealth-controlling class forces it upon the 
nation, chiefly for the furtherance of its inter- 
ests abroad. Support for this policy soon rallies 
from a new quarter. The armament and muni- 
tion makers, seeing wide fields for expansion 
and fortune-getting right at home, begin in 
every way to promote preparedness. A great 
navy or a great army or both are demanded. 
Their creation becomes the burden of the gov- 
emmAit, absorbing from a third to two-thirds 
and three-fourths of all revenues. An ever- 
increasing proportion of the " national dividend " 
must thus be consumed. A powerful "arma- 
ment ring " like the Krupps of Germany or the 
Vickers-Armstrong-John Brown-Cammell-Laird 
group of England eventually fastens itself upon 
the nation, dominating its legislative program, 
and growing fat on the profits of government 
expenditures for military purposes. The rich 
investing class does not, of course, suffer much 
curtailment of its wealth as a result of the mili- 
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tary expenditures, for the state's income is 
derived largely by indirect taxation from the 
small property and consuming classes. Even 
such sequestration of the surplus of the rich as 
does result is more than compensated for by the 
added opporttmities for the armament trust at 
home and for secure gain abroad imder the 
aegis of national prestige and prowess guaran- 
teed by the military regime. Whatsoever policy 
the rich find advantageous, the nation pursues; 
and the Greeks must pay the piper. Thus the 
surplus controlled by the few leads to the foreign 
policy of exploiting weaker lands, and the exi- 
gencies of exploitation in turn react upon the 
homeland to cause militarism. Then, given ex- 
ploitation abroad and militarism at home, the 
nation is destined to a third policy; namely, con- 
quest and imperialism. 

Made confident by the military backing of the 
home government, the exploiters grow more 
and more aggressive. Their former disrespect 
for the native swells into intolerance, and their 
attitude waxes increasingly arbitrary, exclusive 
and imperialistic. Zeal for big profits under the 
g^se of a deep concern for the glory of the 
nation presently consumes every other considera- 
tion actuating this class. Native unrest and 
resentment over cruel wrongs suffered at the 
hands of the foreigner give alarm; sooner or 
later a crisis is reached or staged; and thus a 
pretext is afforded the latter for calling his gov- 
ernment to his assistance. As Herbert Spencer 
wrote, " In China, India, Polynesia, Africa, The 
East Indian Archipelago reasons never wanting 
to the aggressor are given for widening our 
empire ; without force if it may be or with if it 
be needful." At home, the class in question, 
which is sure to be the dominant political in- 
fluence, begins to assert, as once did Lord 
Palmerston, that the flag must follow trade. At the 
opportime moment a wave of patriotic seniiment 
is set sweeping over the land. The people are 
caught by it and borne on to the desi|:ed haven 
of national pride. Then "the naticm's bagpipe 
of righteous indignation," strikes up a wail over 
the " indignities suffered by our citizens engaged 
in lawful pursuits abroad," the " insults to our 
flag," the "humiliation of our country." This 
lament arouses a vast chorus which joins in with 
sweet accord when, presto, the tune is changed 
to " Intervention." 
Meanwhile, the military establishment has 



been magnified in power and importance until it 
has come to feel that it is the only force, the 
real brain of the country — ^the very nation itself. 
Now stimulated by the strains of the bagpipes, 
it becomes highly dynamic and eager for action, 
until it can be restrained with difficulty. Inter- 
vention presently follows. The exploited fields 
are invaded and the policy of conquest initiated. 
How recently has this been the course of events 
with respect to India, Algiers, Morocco, Egypt, 
South Africa, Persia, Manchuria, Korea, etc. 
More detailed illustration cannot be given here. 
Suffice it to quote the following from Hayes' 
" Political and Social History of Modem 
Europe": "The influence which investments 
have exercised in promoting imperialism were 
revealed in 191 1, when the German government 
manifested great interest in Morocco, largely be- 
cause the Mannesmann Brothers were financially 
interested in Moroccan mines. To cite another 
case, the beginning of British rule in Egypt may 
be traced directly to the desire of the British 
government to safeguard the Egyptian invest- 
ment of certain capitalists." In fact, conquest 
is and has been the major part of the story of 
nearly all the surplus nations. The conquest 
policy means dominant spheres of influence, pro- 
tectorates, annexations, and empire. It means 
also an enormous enhancement of the surplus 
owned and controlled by the few. Incidentally, 
it means the clash of nations over the lands of 
conquest and world wars. 

The United States obviously belongs among 
the leading surplus nations. With capital accu- 
mulating at a rate of not less than $2,000,000,000 
annually, there has come a manifest inclination 
to follow the exploiter's path. Some have called 
it " our manifest destiny," and probably they are 
right. Already the Orient, the isles of the sea, 
and Latin America have been staked out as 
poaching grotmd for the investment htmters. 
Along with the rise of exploitation and fostered 
by it, for nearly two decades has arisen a de- 
mand for a military establishment. The outcome 
has been the building of the third largest navy 
on the seas. Just as it has done elsewhere, now 
here in America the class with the lion's share 
of the marginal wealth is exerting every possible 
effort to fully institute the policy of militarism. 
If it succeeds, the next step for the United States 
will probably be a conquest policy, not as a mat- 
ter of choice, but of inevitable consequence. 
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Have we not already been driven to begin it? 
What mean the subjugation of the Philippines, 
protectorates over Cuba and Puerta Rico, and 
the annexation of the Panama Zone, if not 
conquest? 

However, the policies of exploitation, militar- 
ism, and conquest as followed by the United 
States have not been carried far. At least, they 
are not settled and established policies. General 
national sanction cannot be claimed for them. 
The forces antagonistic are tremendous. We are 
a people divided and undecided as to whether 
a foreign program of encroachment or assistance 
shall rule. Hitherto the latter has imquestion- 
ably dominated for the most part We have been 
unique among modem peoples as a result. The 
policy of assistance has been peculiarly Ameri- 
can. It is pertinent to ask. Why have we fol- 
lowed it? Certainly not because economic con- 
ditions differ from those in other surplus lands, 
for there is a like omcentration of wealth and 
the same desire for profits. But in one respect 
the situation is radically different We have a 
fund of altruistic sentiment tmequaled by any. 
Just how this happens may not be easy to ex- 
plain. Perhaps it is due to the fact that the 
foundations of American society were laid in 
traditions of humanity. Maybe our religion, 
which has been more vital, personal, and practi- 
cally important than elsewhere, accounts for it. 
Perchance it pertains to the idealism which is 
the very genius of democracy. Whatever its 
cause, this sentiment is strong in our midst, and 
has largely determined our foreign relations. 

The rich dass in no other land is so much 
ruled by it as in America. Public opinion insists 
that the wealthy be philanthropic Great social 
pressure is exerted to this end. Of course, not 
all yield to the public will, but many do, with 
the result that there is almost unstinted liberality, 
unparalleled munificence. Giving has become an 
American habit The voluntary ccmtributions in 
the United States dimb up into hundreds of mil- 
lions annually. At times tiiey have reached tmder 
normal conditions an3nvhere from $250,000,000 
to $500,000,000. These benefactions are for 
other lands as well as our own. Scores of mil- 
lions go into schools, collies, hospitals, rdief 
work, useful endowments for scientific and other 
purposes, and various missionary enterprises in 
lands that others are wont to exploit and conquer. 
The sum total of our annual gifts thus employed 



is far in excess of the combined benevolence of 
'all other surplus lands. 

Nor does our policy of assistance end with 
mere philanthropy. It characterizes our acts as 
a naticm in other ways. Not always or ex- 
dusivdy; but generally. Examples are not 
wanting. The remission of the Boxer indenmity 
of nearly $13,000,000 charged against China, 
while the nations of Europe still continue to 
exact a third of a billion as their pound of flesh, 
is typical. Of like kind was the refusal of our 
government to sanction the loan that interna- 
tional capitalists tried to force upon China. 
Then, the fact that much of our domain, indud- 
ing Alaska, the Louisiana territory, and die 
Danish West Indies, was acquired by honorable 
purchase, should not be overlooked. Again, the 
proposed treaty to pay Colombia $25,000,000 in 
compensation for injustices done her when high- 
handed oflicials were in the saddle at Washing- 
ton, only awaits ratification to be numbered with 
our noble deeds. Then, the " watchful waiting " 
and the patient humanitarian attitude toward 
troubled Mexico amid the clamor and propa- 
ganda of capitalistic interests bent on exploita- 
tion and subjugation and under exceedingly try- 
ing circumstances that would have predpitated 
intervention and conquest by any other nation, 
speaks loudly for our altruism. Above all, there 
is the declaration of the Chief Executive that 
the policy of this nation shall be to acquire no 
territory by conquest 

The reaction towards our policy of assistance 
has been highly significant The following state- 
ment from The Outlook for January 24, 1914, 
will serve to indicate what it is like : " A British 
newspaper correspondent recently wrote home 
for the benefit of business men that the popularity 
won by an army of American missionaries and 
Young Men's Christian Association workers in 
Chiiflt had put American enterprises ahead of 
British competitors. . . . The great fact for 
us to ap]^eciate is that among the awakening and 
the awakened peoples of Asia, the Levant, in 
India, in China, in Japan — ^America is the popular 
synonym of friendliness, hope and aspiration." 

What is our future and permanent policy to 
be, assistance or encroachment? This question 
cannot be answered except as present tendendes 
may indicate possibilities. If the worid remains 
much longer in the grip of the war god, giving 
every occasicm and opportunitv as it does for the 
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forces of ruthless might and arbitrary power 
to prevail and for an " armament ring " to form 
and impose a full-grown military policy upon 
the country, then very probably will the policy 
of assistance be relegated to the limbo of " im- 
practical sentimentalities '* and exploitation and 
conquest begin to hold sway. If, however, the 
war madness soon subsides or the allied forces of 
real democracy, pacifism, and international 



altruism prove able to delay the approach of mili- 
tarism until the world becomes normal again, 
then will the policy of assistance survive. But 
the outlook is not hopeful, for material forces 
easily sweep aside idealistic tendencies when 
once they get under way. If it does survive, it 
will assuredly stand vindicated as the crowning 
glory of America and the great negotiator of 
internationalism. 



Schools for All the People 

By Earl Barnes 



The death of Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, Super- 
visor of Lectures of the Board of Education of 
New York City, calls attention not only to the 
work of this remarkable Hebrew prophet, as 
president of the greatest people's university the 
world has ever seen, but also to the deeper mean- 
ing of his work as part of the educational system 
of a modem republic. 

The history of public education in the United 
States is the history of a steadily broadening so- 
cial consciousness. We were fortunate in having 
men to shape our early political life, who recog- 
nized that a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people could succeed only 
when the people were intelligent. It was Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison and their co-workers 
who made education the cornerstone of the 
Republic 

With a scattered population, poor in material 
resources and without precedent, the work had 
to develop gradually. At first, it included little 
more than boys between the ages of six or seven 
and eighteen, about seventeen per cent, of the 
population. Slowly the girls of corresponding 
ages were added and one-third of the people were 
brought into the schools. Then the kindergarten 
was brought from Eiurope, and later the creche, 
and education was pushed back to babyhood. 
Expansion downward was easier than upwards, 
because the infants were not available for work 
and their schools were less expensive than those 
for youths and adults. 

From the first, attention was given to higher 
education and both Washington and Jefferson 
devoted time and money to the development of 
colleges and universities. But these earliest uni- 
versities were to train young men as leaders and 
were not considered as a part of the regular edu- 



cation for all the people. After our Civil War 
the North awakened to the need for widely ex- 
tended education of youth. The State University 
movement was greatly strengthened, existing col- 
leges and universities were opened to women 
and new colleges were founded exclusively for 
them. 

High schools were strengthened, but it was 
not until 1890 that the new conception of high 
schools, as the people's colleges, took hold upon 
the public consciousness. In the last quarter of a 
century these schools have increased from 2,500 
to more than 13,000, and about a quarter of our 
yoimg people now feel their quickening influence. 

This brief survey shows that our extension of 
public education has been a steady growth, aided 
by new visions of its purpose, which have come 
to us from time to time, until it includes girls and 
women, as well as boys and men, and infants and 
youths as well as children. 

For a nation growing only by natural birth in- 
crease this might have been enough, but, after 
1840, masses of people came over the seas to join 
their destiny with ours. Children, youths and 
adults came until more than a million a year were 
landing on our shores. Some of these people 
were educated, but many were illiterate and 
nearly all were ignorant of our national ideals of 
life. This mass of immigrants was more in evi- 
dence in New York than elsewhere, and its pres- 
ence helped to hasten a new conception of educa- 
tion which was coming to us because of our 
growth in social self-consciousness. 

In the state universities we were finding thou- 
sands of adults, some of them middle-aged, com- 
ing to get the knowledge and training they had 
not been able to get in youth. The summer ses- 
sions were crowded with these /matuce^mon^and 
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women, and they made excellent students. Inde- 
pendent organizations, like the Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, provided short courses of instruction, 
which were eagerly attended by thousands of men 
and women of all ages. The women of the coun- 
try organized themselves into clubs for self-edu- 
cation, until more than a million were enrolled. 

And then we b^^an to say: If there is this 
great need for continued education in adult life, 
why should not the public school be extended 
to give it? Dr. Leipziger was among the first to 
turn his energies to the realization of this need. 
Coming to this country as a child he had gone 
through the common schools of New York city. 
He had attended the public high school and col- 
lege, the College of the Qty of New York, where 
he had received his first degree in 1873. Then in 
Coltmibia he won the highest degree that univer- 
sities can give. He knew what the public school 
could do for an immigrant child, and he was also 
able to consider education from the highest levels 
of academic attainment 

He had taught in the public schools and had 
later superintended them. But outside the 
schools were waiting multitudes who had come 
too late for school, as school was then under- 
stood. To help them he reached out into library 
activity and served for many years on library 
committees. He also organized the Hebrew 
Technical Institute to assist in expanding the too 
narrow conception of state education, and to help 
solve the problem of the Jewish immigrant. 

But like other reformers, interested in national 
needs, he soon saw that no individual and no 
group of individuals could provide the amoimt 
of training needed. Then he turned to the State. 
In the new school code of 1888, modified in 1890, 
his influence was largely responsible for provid- 
ing for a Supervisor of Public Lectures, under 
the Board of Education. For the first time a 
great city provided for continuous education of 
all its people from the cradle to the grave. No 
other man in America was so well prepared to 
lead the new movement as Dr. Leipziger and he 
became the first Supervisor of Lectures, and con- 
ducted the work for twenty-seven years. 

He gave his very life to the education of the 
public. He saw, as few others have seen, that a 
republic must look after the education of all of 
its people all the time. Starting with single lec- 
tures he soon extended them into courses of lec- 



tures on literature, history, economics, sociol- 
ogy, science and the practical aflFairs of life. 
These lectures were held in all parts of New 
York, in the well-to-do districts as well as in the 
poorer sections of the city. His budget was 
small, considering the people to be served, and he 
could pay little to the men and women whom he 
selected to help him in the work. But his own 
devotion spread to his fellow-workers, and some 
of them lectured and taught for nothing but the 
love of the work. 

In some districts the lectures drew but a hand- 
ful of listeners, but in others the audiences often 
ran above a thousand. Six thousand lectures 
were given in a single year, attended by naorc 
than a million people. Outlmes of lectures were 
printed and distributed; reading was suggested 
and woiidng arrangements were made with 
neighboring Ubraries. Papers were written by 
the classes and corrected by the instructors, until 
Dr. Leipziger could truly declare that he had tfie 
greatest people's university in the world. 

As a part of the school system of New York 
City these courses were necessarily confined to 
teaching matter accepted by the majority of the 
taxpayers of the dty. They were never centers 
for radical innovations, nor for propagandists' 
efforts. Thus they were never rivals to the open 
forums, nor to such organizations as the People's 
Institute, the Brooklyn Institute or the extension 
work of the tmiversities. 

Today public thinking has gone much fartho- 
than in 1890. We now recognize that it takes a 
long time to stock up the nervous systems with 
valuable ideas, and to organize them for efficient 
thinking. We increasingly recognize that govern- 
ment, in a republic, cannot rise above the level of 
the electorate. Beyond this we are seeing that 
under the pressure of modem industry, with its 
specialized activity, men and women tend, in 
early middle age, to go to seed unless they are 
kept alive with new knowledge and new organiza- 
tions of old knowledge. All of which means that 
state education is no longer an affair of child- 
hood alone, but that it must be carried across all 
the years of life. 

Dr. Leipziger has shown us one way to accom- 
plish this result. His work needs amplifying and 
extending, and all earnest citizens will hope that 
it may not, even in this time of need for local 
economy, be in any way curtailed. 
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Post-Office and People 

By Charles Johnson Post 



It is unfortunate that Mr. Burleson, Post- 
master General, in his annual report just issued, 
seems to give the impression that he regards 
the Post Ofl5ce Department in the light of any 
ordinary, profit-making, mercantile enterprise, 
from whose unorganized employees must be 
wrung the last drop of sweat and whose charges 
and balance sheets must be screwed up to the 
last penny of profit. This is the only Cabinet 
officer who takes such a view of his department. 
It is a principle that is untrue and tmsound. The 
fact is that it is a misconception of our great 
Governmental function. It is not established for 
profits and earning power, but in order to serve 
the needs of the coimtry. 

Mr. Bturleson opposes the organization of the 
Postal Employees, apparently lest they too 
earnestly work to better the salaries and condi- 
tions established forty years ago, when living was 
cheaper and the purchasing power of their sala- 
ries infinitely greater ; but this is a matter which 
organized workers are able to discuss. It is a 
pitiful thing that a great government should not 
set a high standard of relations between em- 
ployer and employee. 

But much of Mr. Burleson's report is for the 
piupose of justifying the 50 to 900 per cent, 
increase through the zone system that has been 
slapped onto the reading public of the United 
States. Every citizen should write to Congress 
in protest against this iniquitous and oppressive 
law. 

Mr. Burleson is particularly hostile in his 
attitude to the advertising pages of periodicals, 
overlooking entirely the fact that it is the adver- 
tising pages that have made the present high 
quality of the reading pages and art work 
possible. 

He alleges that all periodicals, religious, trade, 
scientific and home papers, are handled at a tre- 
mendous loss to the Government, and he argues 
for the 50 to 900 per cent, increase in periodical 
postage on the ground that it should be self- 
sustaining. That is, that periodical readers 
shall pay from iJ/$ cents to 10 cents a pound 
for their magazine postage as against i^ cents 
charged at present. This means less reading 
and less education and instruction — ^and at a 



crisis in our history when we need it most Let 
us view his results in the light of some com- 
parisons : 

"The Weekly-Farm-to-Table Bulletin" of 
the Wells Fargo Express Company shows that 
they will collect, ship and deliver at my door an 
eight-pound salmon from Seattle, packed in 
seven pounds of ice, a fifteen-potmd package, 
for a total charge, including the fish, of $2.00. 
Conference with Wells Fargo people discloses 
that $1.00 of this is allowed for express charge, 
or in other words, seven cents a potmd called for 
and collected and delivered at my door. 

The Post Office charges ten cents a potmd for 
the advertising pages of a magazine alone — ^and 
the department alleges this is their cost of han- 
dling! And, mind you, magazines are delivered 
to the Post Office free, and in the bulk of cases 
also called for! What is it, inefficiency or bad 
accounting? According to this the Post Office 
charges 3 cents a pound more for an inferior 
service. Further, the same " Farm-to-Table 
Bulletin " of the Wells Fargo Express will ship 
me eggs, poultry, nuts, butter, apples, honey and 
in fact all kinds of farm produce from each zone 
marked out by the Post Office Department, or 
new postal law, at from 20 to 35 per cent cheaper 
than the Post Office Department can deliver tre- 
mendously important periodicals. It is of course 
an absurdity. It proves one of two things: 

(A) That the Post Office Department has 
no accounting system worthy of that name and 
does not know how much it costs to handle 
periodicals, or 

(B) That it handles them so inefficiently that 
a more drastic reorganization of its methods 
should be demanded. 

Postmaster General Burleson's report might 
well deal with either of these phases. 

So much for figures — for in a matter of this 
kind figures are not as of high importance as 
are the underlying principles between citizens 
and Government relations. The rational Gov- 
ernment principle of the Post Office Department 
is analogus to that of a Highway Department — 
an intellectual and educational highway — ^that it 
should first give the most widespread means of 
communication in"especti]i^5gpf c^q^ has de- 
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livered letters in Alaska for 2 cents that cost 
$1.00 on a 1200 mile sledge haul with a dog 
team — and it has been by such means that Alaska 
has developed. Who would deny the sound- 
ness of that theory or condemn its practice! 

G)mmunication, contact, the easy spread and 
communicaticm of ideas and progress; these are 
the things that make for civilization, unity, 
citizenship, patriotism and progress. They are 
a special cost to no one man-Hthey are benefits 
whose cost and up-keep our social organizaticm 
should pay. For otu- social organization as a 
whole is benefited. 

It is the reader, it is the citizen, his wife and 
children and his community, who are the direct 
and great beneficiaries of social progress, whether 
it be through cheap and easily secured periodi- 
cals, or through easy transportaticm systems and 
the abolition of penalties on educational inter- 
course. And this 50 to 900 per cent periodical 
postage increase means less reading for our 
coimtry. 

If paper, ink, printing and printing presses 
had been as cheap and as accessible four cen- 
turies ago as they are today, our civilization 
would be a thousand years in advance of its 
present standard. 

The benefits of the invention of the printing 
press went to society, not to the inventor. The 
benefits of periodical circulation go to the 
readers and only incidentally to the publishers. 

Is the Postal Department different in principle 
from the Department of Agriculture? Or the 
Department of the Interior? Or the Depart- 
ment of Commerce? Or the Department of 
Labor? Is the Post Office different in the prin- 
ciple of its relation to the people of the country 
from the other departments? Its service is to 
the people of the coimtry and it has nothing to 
do with paying dividends and accumulating 
surpluses, wage driving, or extortionate freight 
rates. 

The Department of Agriculture expends 
millions of dollars finding out about hog cholera, 
glanders, wheat rust and various matters that 
mean profit to the fanners. Should it make a 
charge to the farmer for that, even to cover the 
cost of the experiment? It does not because it 
was founded on the theory that the demand for 
the increased output of farm wealth should be 
properly shouldered by the people at large. 

The free bulletins on farm produce, and on 



weather reports, and on the mines of this coun- 
try, and the puUicati(Mis of commercial <^por- 
tunities through our Gnnmerce Dq>artment, and 
the opportunity for labor dirough the Labor De- 
partment, and the investigation into child labcx- 
— ^any of these if paid for by the direct bene- 
ficiary, would entail a cost that could not be 
borne. 

It is the reading public diat receives the benefit 
of cheap postage and not printers and publishers. 
Transportation cost, be it high or low, is paid by 
the consumer and not by the producer. This 
whole question of periodical postage involves 
the same principles as the old toll-road argu- 
ments. Today we know that free highways are 
of the utmost importance to the welfare of the 
country. Yet, there were people who, when the 
abolition of toll-roads was proposed, clamored 
that free highways were merely a benefit to 
vehicle users only! And that the men who 
walked would have to pay the burden of the 
up-keep for those who traveled on wheels. 
What an absurdity ! Yet, it is not more absurd 
than the present-day daims to which Mr. 
Burleson lends himself, that easy dissemination 
of reading matter is a subsidy to publishers, that 
should be exterminated, as he candidly suggests, 
by freight rates, if it cannot survive in tiie face 
of the 50 to 900 per cent periodical postage raise. 

In Russia no one reads unless he has money 
enough to pay high postage, that amply covers 
the cost of transportation and accordingly meets 
the ideal postal principle as enunciated by Mr. 
Burleson and supported by Mr. Claude Kitchin, 
in the last postal amendment passed by Congress. 

The figures claimed by Mr. Burleson and Mr. 
Klitchin for their zoning rate system are an ab- 
surdity, in the light of the charges for more diffi- 
cult freight given by the Wells Fargo Express 
Company; and the Wells Fargo Express Ccxn- 
pany quoting rates 20 to 35 per cent lower than 
the Government, giving a quicker and a more 
difficult service and delivery, has in addition 
paid dividends to its stock-holders. In the light 
of such an absurdity it is useless to discuss 
figures or efficiency of this character with 
Mr. Burleson. 

The whole matter is fundamentally one in- 
volving the principle of the postal function in 
its relation to the people of the country. It is 
not a dividend-paying department — for no de- 
partment of the Government .should exp^ to 
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pay dividends like a Wall Street corporaticm. 
It is a ftinction that benefits the people as a 
whole ; it is the modem form of free highways 
against tiie toll-road principle, and no one except 
these postal reactionaries would attempt to re- 
establish the toU-road principles and apply it 
either to our highway or our postal department. 
When it is not such a f tmction it has no place 
either in the Cabinet or a Government depart- 
ment. 

RELATED THINGS 
The Psychology of Blame 

Extract from an Essay* by Dr. Alfred H. Fried, a 
German Journalist in Switzerland 
Those who proclaim the innocence of Germany 
in the world war seek to avert the crushing judg- 
ment as to Germany's guilt and to throw it on 
other nations, by showing that war-makers were 
present in these also. Were there, it is urged, in 
Germany chauvinistic war-making parties, organ- 
izations, politicians? So there were in England, 
France, Russia. Were there fire-eaters among 
us — men and newspapers? So were there else- 
where. The book of Bemhardi? "Just such 
books, many, many of them were printed and 
read in the Entente countries." 

Of this there is no doubt War-makers drove 
their trade in every country. The cult of an- 
archy, into which Eurcq)e had fallen, had in every 
land its priests and its profiteers. Among these 
in all lands was a solidarity of common interest 
But the power of the war-maker was by no means 
the same in all nations. The fire-eaters, war- 
makers, chauvinists, politicians, belonged every- 
where to a common system of war-preparedness 
and war-readiness. They gave movement, en- 
ergy, glamour to the ever-ready war machine. A 
democracy can aflford the luxury of war-makers. 
Their campaigns are a natural outgrowth of 
democracy, which limits no form of expression. 
Freedcttn of speech gives these people the guar- 
antee that however war-makers may push their 
play, they can never make their plans reality. 

But in a country like Germany, where military 
tradition has strong roots, where the efforts of 
war-makers work in the sphere of power, the 
condition is very different. It is quite another 
thing to kindle a fire in a well-ordered cook-stove 

. ^ " Zur Pfychologie dcr Schuldbegmndung/' in Wi8$m mnd 
Ifibmi, No. 23. 1917. 



in a fire-proof house, and to set fire to straw on 
an open hearth in a wooden house. 

There is moreover a difference between the 
power of the war-makers with us, as compared 
with those of other lands. Pacific ideas show a 
very different degree of development in Western 
Europe, in America and in the small states, as 
compared with Germany. Other coimtries do 
not, as with us, despise and pervert the meaning 
of Pacifism. The enemy of peace for us lay in 
the ideas of Treitschke and Bemhardi, in the 
great national daily journals, in the Pan-German- 
ist program and in the propaganda everywhere 
pushed by the army and navy leagues. An organ- 
ized army of thousands of writers and speakers 
was turned loose among us. These were credit- 
ed, morally and materially by the Government, 
which supplied them with money, insignia and 
credentials to secure the confidence of the people. 
On the other hand, the pacifists not only failed to 
receive for our noble program the slightest moral 
support from the Government, to say nothing of 
material aid, but it is clear that it had deliberately 
planned to bring our efforts into contempt. 

It is claimed that the freedom given to the 
efforts of war-makers in other countries has pro- 
duced the same result This comparison will not 
stand. Nothing is more unlikely. Every nation 
has its advocates of imperialism, chauvinism, na- 
tionalism, militarism, but in Germany alone have 
we seen these doctrines unfolded without limit, 
developed without check, and separated by no bar 
from tfie power of the State. Only in Germany 
has this happened. 

This result is all the more tragic, as before the 
beginning of the war a change for the better was 
felt in Germany. In certain circles people began 
to grasp the meaning and the moral power of 
Pacifism. Only another decade — ^perhaps half a 
decade — and the catastrophe would be averted. 

NEWS OF THE WEEK 

W«k EadiM Dvembtf 18 

Concessional Doings 

The House Judiciary Committee reported favorably 
on December 11 the proposed Prohibition amendment to 
the Federal constitution. It has already passed the 
Senate, but the House Committee inserted an amend- 
ment providing that after submission by Congress it 
must be ratified by the required three-fourths of the 
State legislatures within seven years. The committee 
also reported, but without recommendation, the Suffrage 
amendment, which also contains 
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tion amendment The reporting of the measure at this 
time was a hostile act as its friends are not ready for 
a vote and wish to have it referred to the newly formed 
and friendly G>mmittee on Suffrage. An effort to ac- 
complish this will be made. The Senate passed on the 
12th the Webb bill, whidi has already passed the house, 
legalizing combinations of exporters in promotion of 
foreign commerce. The vote was 53 to 11. On Decem- 
ber 17 the House passed the Prohibition Amendment 
by a vote of 282 to 12& It goes back to the Senate 
for concurrence in dianges made, and is then to be 
submitted to the States. [See current volume, page 
1217.] 

Of the $100,000,000 appropriated and placed at the 
President's disposal last April for war purposes $21,- 
651,493 has been expended, according to a report of the 
House G>mmittee on Appropriations made on Decem- 
ber 12. A bill extending the President's authority over 
the fund until June 30 next passed both branches on 
December 14 

Two inquiries began in the Senate on December 12. 
One was a probe of alleged failure to equip properly 
the men in the training camps, the other is to find the 
reason for shortage in fuel and sugar. The first is con- 
ducted by the G>mmittee on Military Affairs, headed by 
Senator Chamberlain, the other by the Committee on 
Manufactures, headed by Senator Reed. General Cro- 
zier. Chief of Ordnance, was the first witness before 
the Military Affairs Committee. He appeared on De- 
cember 12 and attributed delay in the preliminary steps 
to the slowness of Congress in appropriating money for 
fighting equipment On the following day he attributed 
delay in equipping the army with machine guns to the 
Secretary of War, and explained further that this delay 
arose in adopting a new type of machine gun. A special 
board had considered the matter and finally agreed on 
the Browning gun. But these cannot be delivered until 
spring. 

Qaus H. Spreckels, president of the Federal Sugar 
Refining Company, appeared before the Committee on 
Manufactures on December 14 and declared that the 
United States Food Administration is responsible for 
the sugar shortage. He said the 1917 crop of sugar 
exceeded that of 1916 by 1,230,000 tons and though 
900,000 tons of the Java crop are unavailable for lack 
of ships that does not excuse the shortage. The cause 
of the shortage was that the Food Administration had 
fixed the price of raw sugar so low that it was kept out 
of the American market and went to Canadian refineries 
instead. The New York refineries had to close down 
for lack of raw material. Spreckels said further that 
G. M. Rolph of the American Sugar Refining Company, 
a competitor of the Federal Company, is a member of 
the Food Administration and charged that he had used 
his position to discriminate against the Federal In 
October, when sugar was available in Cuba and when 
Spreckels had appealed to the Food Administration to 
be allowed to pay a higher price for raw sugar he was 
refused. This was because the American Sugar Refin- 



ing Company had a consignment of Hawaiian sugar 
coming at a lower price, and to have allowed the Fed- 
eral to purchase at the requested price would have 
compelled the American to pay more also. Keeping 
down the price of Hawaiian sugar gave the American 
$1,500,000 extra profit 

D0pttrtin6otal R^pofta 

Secretary Redfield of the Department of Commerce 
in his report on December 12 said that for the year end- 
ing June 30 exports of merchandise exceeded imports 
by $3,634,450,905. Exports totalled $6,293,806,000 and 
imports $2,659,355,185. For the three months since 
June 30 merchandise exports were $1,319,213,625 and 
imports $729,978^017, showing a further drain of $589,- 
235,608 on the country's supply of wealth. He recom- 
mended adoption of the Webb bill exempting exporters 
from the provisions of the anti-trust law. He further 
recommended establishment of free ports at strategic 
points as potent factors in maintaining and extending 
foreign trade. 

In his report to Congress on December 14 Secretary 
of War Newton D. Baker gives a brief historical review 
of the year. He spoke disapprovingly of universal mili- 
tary service, saying in part: 

The Department has not sought and does not now 
seek l^slation on the subject, chiefly for the reason 
that the formation of a permanent military policy will 
inevitably be effected by the arrangement consequent 
upon the termination of the present war. Civilized 
men must hope that the future has in store a relief 
from the burden of armament and the destruction and 
waste of war. 

However vain that hope may appear in the midst of 
the most devastating and destructive war in the his- 
tory of the race, it persists, perhaps because we are 
encouraged by the analagous substitution of courts 
for force in the settlement of private controversies; 
periiaps because all the perfections of nature teach us 
that they are the product of processes whidi have 
eliminated waste and substituted constructive for de- 
structive principles. 

When a permanent military policy therefore comes 
to be adopted it will doubtless be conceived in a spirit 
which will be adequate to preserve ag^nst any pos- 
sible attack those vital principles of liberty upon 
which democratic institutions are based, and yet be 
so restrained as in no event to foster the growth of 
mere militarist ambitions or to excite the apprehension 
of nations with whom it is our first desire to live in 
harmonious and just accord. 
* * 
The report of the Secretary of Labor contains an 
urgent renewal of the Department's recommendation 
to Congress covering use of public lands. Secretary 
Wilson says in part: 

Land grants to soldiers of earlier wars have passed 
into the hands of land speculators, without miich 
benefit to the soldiers for whose relief they were 
intended. A better system would seem desirable 
now. Returned soldiers should be placed upon pub- 
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lie land and helped to make their living there, but 
without investing them with absolute tenure rights, 
useless to them but attractive to speculators. For 
this purpose the Grosser Colonization bill, now pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives, seems well 
adapted in principle and easily adaptable in terms. 
Without explicitly recommending the enactment of 
this particular bill, the Department urges legislation 
of the colonization type for rehabilitation of soldiers 
who earn such recognition in the war, as well as for 
wage earners in general. 

This part of the Secretary's report has not been in- 
cluded or mentioned in the telegraphed accounts of 
the Associated Press. 

National Suffrage Gonventlon 

The convention of the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation met at Washington from December 11 to 16. 
Carrie Chapman Catt presided. The action taken of 
most importance was adoption of a resolution declaring 
That if the Sixty-fifth Congress fails to submit 
the amendment before the Congressional election of 
1918 a number of Senatorial and Congressional dis- 
tricts be selected equal to the number of votes neces- 
sary to change the result in each house, and that a 
campaign against candidates opposing the Federal 
amendment be made in these 1918 elections. In our 
opposition to individual candidates loyalty to the Fed- 
eral amendment shall not take precedence over loyalty 
to the country. 

The constitution of the association was amended so 
as to give the executive committee power to expel any 
member body which does not conform to the platform 
principles of the national body. At a public meeting 
held Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane brought 
greetings from President Wilson and Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker committed himself thoroughly to the 
association's program. A campaign fund of $112,000 
was raised. 

Urge a Government HousinglAdministrator 

The National Housing Association, of which Robert 
W. de Forest is president, has recommended to Presi- 
dent Wilson immediate appointment of a housing ad- 
ministrator and creation of a board to provide for hous- 
ing of workers in war industries. The recommendation 
is the result of an investigation conducted by a conunit- 
tee composed of Grosvenor Atterbury of New York, 
John Nolan of Cambridge, Mass., and Lawrence Vellier 
of New York. Besides recommending the creation of 
the positions mentioned the committee urges: 

That legislation be obtained from Congress em- 
powering the President to: (a) Loan Government 
money upon proper security to employers of labor 
and other agencies for the housing of workers in 
industries producing goods in the opinion of the 
President necessary for the successful conduct of the 
war; (b) to build houses for sale or rent, to buy 
and condemn land and take all necessary steps for the 
development of communities in which workers in such 
industries are to live. 

That money be appropriated in sufficient amount to 
enable the President to carry out this work. 



That in order to avoid dangerous delay pending 
action by Congress the President provide from funds 
that may be available the small amount of money that 
may be necessary to enable the preliminary requisite 
work to be done. 

To justify its recommendation the committee points 
to conditions in Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Sparrows 
Point, Maryland, where population exceeds housing ac- 
commodations. In Bridgeport it attributes the lade of 
housing to the need of all available local capital for 
development of industry. In Sparrows Point it at- 
tributes it to the new taxes levied on the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, which was thus deprived of funds for 
erection of model dwellings for its 6,000 employes. 

President Kills An Old Falsehood 

In a letter on December 17 to William J. Bryan 
President Wilson refuted the persistent newspaper story 
that Mr. Bryan's resignation as Secretary of State was 
by request on account of an alleged asstuance to the 
Austrian Ambassador that the President's "Lusitania" 
note was not to be taken seriously. The letter stated: 
My Dear Mr. Bryan : My attention has been called 
to a book in which the author states by very clear 
implication that I demanded your resignation as Sec- 
retary of State because of language used by you in 
an interview with Ambassador Dumba soon after the 
first " Lusitania " note. 

You may quote me as saying that I did not ask 
for your resignation, or desire it, as any one can learn 
from my note accepting your resignation. And this 
statement oug^t also to be a sufficient answer to the 
criticism of you based upon the Dumba interview, 
for I could not make it if I thought you responsible 
for the misrepresentation placed upon that interview 
in Berlin. 

But, knowing at the time all the facts, I did not 
give the matter serious thought, and may add, in jus- 
tice to you, that as you promptly corrected the mis- 
representation when, within a few days, it was brought 
to your attention, it could not have aflFected the dip- 
lomatic situation. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 

WooDROW Wilson. 

Another City Adopts the Hare System 

Proportional representation together with the commis- 
sion-manager plan of city government was adopted by 
Boulder, Colorado, at the election on December 11 by 
a vote of five to one. Boulder is thus the second dty 
in the United States to adopt the Hare system of voting 
for election of its governing commission. The first 
dty was Ashtabula, Ohio. The plan has long been in 
successful operation in South Africa, Tasmania and 
elsewhere. It assures any group of dtizens represen- 
tation on the commissi6n in proportion to the size of 
thdr vote. [See volume XVIIL, page 1123.1 



Early returns of the Parliamentary election indicate 
the election of 138 Union members, 83 Liberals, with 14 
still to be chosen. All but two Provinces, Quebec and 
Prince Edward Island, retum«|^J critics for theBor- 
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den Government Quebec, whidi is strongly opposed 
to conscription, elected 3 Unionists, 60 Liberals, with 2 
in doubt Prince Edward Island elected 1 Unionist 
and 3 Liberals. In Ontario 72 of the 82 members were 
elected by the Unionists, and all the Mayors have been 
elected by large majorities. [See current volume, page 
1084.] 

Ruttla 

Meager and confused reports are to the effect that 
the Bolshevild troops have overcome the forces of Gen- 
eral Kaledines and General Komiloff. No other op- 
position in the field is reported. The Russo-German 
armistice was signed on the 9th, and begins at jioon 
December 17, and remains in force till January 14. 
Peace negotiations are announced to follow the begin- 
ning of the armistice. Much confusion appears to have 
accompanied the meeting of the Constituent Assembly, 
and the reports from Petrograd are contradictory as 
to what has happened. It is reported that the Bolshe- 
vild Government has threatened to suspend its meetings 
unless it carries out their program. The Assembly with 
only a part of the delegates present was opened by 
Premier Lenine on the 10th. Members are indignant 
at the pressure brought to bear by the Government, and 
threaten to transfer the sitting to Kiev. A proclamation 
issued by the People's Commissary of Afi^culture de- 
clares all lands with their living and slaughtered stock, 
all buildings and produce of lands to be national prop- 
erty under the management of the land committees. 
[See current volume, page 1219.] 

European War 

Continuous fighting has taken place on both the 
Western and the Italian fronts. The Germans claim 
small gains near Yypres, but the net results on the 
Western front appear to favor the Allies. The French 
and British are bending all efforts toward securing tac- 
tical advantages in anticipation of the great drive the 
Germans are reported to be preparing. It is estimated 
that the armistice has released 500,000 German troops 
from the Russian and Roumanian fronts. The Ital- 
ians, after four days of continuous fighting, have been 
compelled to give ground between the Brenta and the 
Piave Rivers. Elsewhere on the Piave line the Ger- 
mans and Austrians have been unable to make any 
advance. British troops are now reported to be on 
this front Much bombing by airplanes is reported on 
both fronts. British forces occupy Jerusalem, and are 
driving back the Turidsh forces north and northeast 
of the city. [See current volume, page 1219.] 

The Russo-German armistice, signed at Brest-Litovsk 
on the 9th, extends from December 17 to January 14, 
and unless seven days' notice is given it remains in 
force automatically. The armistice includes Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, and applies to all 
forces, land, air, and naval on all common fronts. No 
troops are to be transferred except those whose move- 
ment was begun before the signing of the armistice. 
This provision was taken advantage of by the Ger- 
mans who began in time the movement of all the 



troops they need on the other fronts. Peace negotia- 
tions are announced to follow immediately. 
* * 
Fourteen British merchantmen of more than 1,600 
tons, and seven less than that tonnage were sunk dar- 
ing the week by mine or submarine. Though this is 
much less than the losses during the spring months, 
it is greater than was expected at this time. It is 
believed that the number of submarines destroyed b 
now near the number constructed, and the increasing 
means for meeting them is expected to decrease their 
toll next year. In addition to the losses by mine and 
submarine a British convoy of five small merdiantmen 
and four mine sweepers was destroyed by a portion 
of the German fleet. Of the two destroyers convoy- 
ing the fleet one was sunk and the other disabled. The 
loss of life is not given, but the number saved indi- 
cates that it was not great 

Colonel E. M. House, head of the American mission 
to the inter-Allied war conference in Paris, reported 
on his return to this country on the 15th, that the con- 
ference had accomplished its full purpose of unifying 
the military plans of America and the Entente Allies. 
Colonel House said that peace was not discussed by 
the delegates, that a plan for financing, fighting, 
and rationing was agreed upon, that the morale of 
the French and British people never had been better, 
and that the American troops were in the best of 
health and spirits. 

Premier Lloyd George, in his Grey's Inn speech, de- 
clared himself in agreement with President Wilson's 
position on the war, and welcomed Lord Lansdowne's 
statement that he also is in accord with the President 
The Premier was confident that the necessary sacrifices 
would be made to win the war. Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz, in a speech at Hambprg, said that up to die 
present in this war Great Britain has won, rather than 
lost, and that ''peace based on the status quo ante, or 
on renunciation, therefore, is out of the question for 
Germany." Referring to the rumor that Germany 
would give up Zeebrugge and Ostend if Uie British 
evacuated Calais, he said: 

The evacuation of Calais would never be equivalent 
to the loss of such first class security. Moreover, 
the Channel tunnel will become a fact after the war. 
For real security, we should have, besides Flanders 
and Antwerp, Calais and Boulogne. The rumor in 
question is a screen behind which the question of 
Flanders mig^t be permitted to disappear. 

NOTES 

— ^Peasant mobs, it is reported have completely de- 
stroyed Count Tolstoi's original books and manu- 
scripts and his old chateau at Yasnaya Poliana. 

— It is officially announced that Norway has lost 5,000 
sailors during the war from the sinking of Norwegian 
ships by mines and submarines. 

—It is estimated that 800,000 Armenian people under 
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Turkish rule have been slaughtered or starved to death 
by the Turks since the beginning of the war. 

— ^The per capita circulation in the United States 
December 1, 1917, was $48.50, as compared with $41.73 
December 1, 1916, and $16.92 January 1, 1879. 

— Edible earth has been discovered in various parts 
of Germany, notably in the Grand Duchy of Hesse and 
on the moors of Luneburg, near Konigsberg. Edible 
earth is also found in Bohemia. 

— ^Although a jury acquitted Israel Weinberg of 
complicity in bomb throwing at the San Francisco pre- 
paredness parade, his release on bail, pending disposal 
of other indictments against him was refused by Judge 
Frank Dunne on December 5. 

— President Carranza has asked the Mexican Congress 
for a law authorizing him to establish special differential 
rates on imports from and exports to nations that place 
no restrictions on commerce with Mexico. This is a 
move to meet war regulations laid by belligerents on 
their trade with Mexico. [See current volume, page 
1157.1 

— Incomplete reports announce a successful revolu- 
tion in Portugal. Dr. Affonso Costa, Premier of the 
displaced Government, is under arrest. Major Paes, 
who led the revolt, has issued a proclamation announc- 
ing that Portugal will continue her previous policy, 
particularly her agreements with the Entente Allies 
against Germany. 

—The British Government has according to official 
figures sent the following military supplies to Russia: 
Six hundred and ninety-one guns, 4,500,000 rounds of 
artillery ammunition, 1,769,000,000 rounds of small 
arms ammunition, 700 tons of explosives, 2,257 machine 
guns, 503 tractors, 1,900 lorries, 3,658 motorcycles, 151 
airplanes and 432 airplane engines. 

— Dr. Grace L. Meigs, of the Children's Bureau at 
Washington, says the advance in the price of milk has 
curtailed its use in many families to such an extent that 
the young children are insufficiently nourished. Tea 
and coffee were used as a substitute in more than half 
of the 2,200 families investigated in New York by the 
Mayor's Committee on Milk. 

— ^The Farmers' National Congress in its thirty-sev- 
enth annual session, at Springfield, Mo., adopted a 
resolution declaring that " the principle of a graduated 
tax on land held in large bodies for speculative pitf- 
poses is just and proper and that its adoption by the 
legislatures of the several States will unquestionably 
tend to check the constantly increasing evil of agricul- 
tural tenantry." 

— ^The President's Mediation Commission has fixed 
the minimum Wage for oil workers in Southern Cali- 
fornia at $4 a day for eight hours work. The decision 
affects all refineries and pipe lines of southern Cali- 
fornia except those of the Standard .Oil Company. It 
is required that there is to be no discrimination against 
men on account of either membership or non-member- 
ship in unions. 

—A plan for enabling every American mother to hav6 
necessary care when her baby is bom is proposed by 



Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of the Children's Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor, in her fifth 
annual report Through Federal grants similar to those 
made for agricultural extension in this country Miss 
Lathrop suggests that the State and Federal Govern- 
ments could combine to make available to every mother 
the care she needs for herself and her children. 

—The fourth Saturday, Sunday and Monday in Janu- 
ary of each year are designated as Child Labor Days, 
for observance in synagogues, churches, schools and 
clubs. This year, because of the war, the National Child 
Labor Committee asks that January 26, 27 and 28, 1918, 
be used to remind the people of the United States of 
their special duty to their children in war time. The 
committee is distributing pamphlets containing material 
for specials programs from 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York City. 

— ^The general strike called in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis as a protest against the action of Governor 
Bumquist and the State Public Safety Commission in 
the street railway strike, was temporarily suspended on 
December 14, pending arrival of the Federal Board of 
Mediation. The general strike bade fair to tie up 
every industry in the Twin Cities. Although the Gov- 
ernor and Public Safety Commission have obstinately 
held to their decision not to allow wearing of union 
buttons by street railway employes and insist that the 
situation does not call for Federal action, the Depart- 
ment of Labor will investigate the matter neverthe- 
less. [See current volume, page 1214.] 

— ^Thirteen negro soldiers were hanged at San An- 
tonio, Texas, on December 11 in accordance with the 
sentence of a coiut martial. Forty-one others were sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment, four to shorter terms and 
dishonorable discharge and five were acquitted. The 
men were members of the Twenty-fourth United States 
Infantry. The sentences had been approved on Decem- 
ber 10 by the Commanding General of the Southern 
Department The law does not require approval by 
the President or Secretary of War in time of war. The 
condemned men had engaged in a riot at Houston last 
August in the course of which a number of persons 
were killed. The riot was the result of a race quarrel, 
the original cause of which has not been reported. 

—The Phelps-Dodge Corporation, owner of large cop- 
per mines and reduction works in Arizona, has declared 
an extra dividend of $7.50 a share for the last quarter 
of the current calendar year. This is in addition to a 
regular quarterly disbursement of $2.50, making a total 
cash distribution of $10 a share for the three-months' 
period. Including the latest disbursement, which is 
payable December 28, the Phelps-Dodge Corporation 
will have distributed a total in cash dividends of $32 for 
the current year, $22 of which was " extra." In 1916 
extra dividends to the amount of 22^ per cent were 
paid on the $45,000,000 stock and 10 per cent regular. 
Officials of the Phelps-Dodge Corporation instigated the 
deportation of more than a thousand miners from Bis- 
bee, Ariz., last July, a proceeding which involved inter- 
ference with the draft act and with interstate telephone 
and telegraph communications. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

Mr. Post and the Constitution 

To the Editor of The Pubuc: 

As it is not unlikely that some of your readers may 
innocently accept Mr. George S. Brooks's version of 
what I said and meant in my recent contribution on 
" Mr. Post and the Constitution " without having read 
for themselves what I really did say and mean, I must 
claim the indulgence of your space for a brief statement 
According to your correspondent, I am "deeply 
grieved by Mr. Daniels's suppression of the slanderous 
Navy League, heart-broken by the indictment of Mr. 
Jeremiah O'Leary.'' I did not mention either of these 
matters; neither has the slightest bearing upon my 
argument; and I believe the officials were right in each 
case. If I should begin this letter with the statement 
that Mr. Brooks is hilariously elated by the East St 
Louis pogrom and rapturously entranced by the Bisbee 
deportations, I should be equally pertinent, intelligent, 
fair, and accurate. 

The following sentence, that "in a world of abso- 
lutism" I "can only comfort" myself "with the 
thought of Russia, the present headquarters of indi- 
vidualism," is Ukewise wholly unwarranted by anything 
in my article. It happens that I do comfort myself 
immeasurably, as does every sincere lover of liberty 
and hater of autocracy, with thoughts of the Russian 
Republic, convulsed in birth agonies though it be at 
the moment But I did not say this, or imply it, in my 
Pubuc contribution. 

Neither in "a sentence containing 162 words," nor 
in a sentence containing any number of words, nor 
in any number of sentences containing any number of 
words, did I charge Mr. Post "with seeking to over- 
throw every reform bill from the Magna Charta to the 
eight-hour law." I brought no charge against Mr. 
Post except that of misinterpreting the G>nstitution. 

The fundamental democracy to whidi I "refer so 
glibly" Mr. Brooks "takes to mean" something so 
infinitely less than what I mean and what most people 
mean that I shall not attempt the elaborate task of 
enlarging his understanding in this respect. 

That minor portion of Mr. Brooks' letter which is 
devoted to argument rather than to misstatement and 
misrepresentation calls for scant consideration, being 
nothing more than a repetition of various false and 
question-begging analogies borrowed from the over- 
worked armories of Mr. Roosevelt, the New York 
Times, and other prominent exponents of the sort of 
democracy that has steadfastly refused to "comfort 
itself with the thought of Russia" ever since the 
eclipse of the Romanoff dynasty. 

In your correspondent's view, I belong to that type 
of idealist who, if my house were burning, would 
demand filtered rather than muddy water with which 
to quench the flames. Let me substitute a more 
accurate analogy, and say rather that I belong to that 
type of idealist who objects to the use of gasoline as 
a fire extinguisher. And as head as well as hands 
may possibly be of service when one's house— or 



one's civilization— is afire, let me franldy admit that 
in the matter of thought I have a decided preference 
for the filtered over the muddy variety. 
Wyoming, N. Y. Waldo R. Bsowke. 

Mineral Land Monopoly 

To the Editor of The Pubuc: 

In your issue of September 28 is an article by Mr. 
Cecil L. St. John, on Mineral Land Monopoly, in which 
it is argued that it is not feasible to tax mineral hold- 
ings on the basis of their rental values, because their 
value is not a use or rental value, but is an income 
derived from using up the principal. A mine is com- 
pared to a barrel of sugar, which must be destroyed to 
be enjoyed, rather than to a piece of land which is not 
used up. 

I do not wish especially to take issue with the general 
conclusions of the writer, but merely to point out what 
seems to me to be an important factor which he neg- 
lects to take into accoimt — ^namely, the limited rate at 
which the stock can be used up. In normal times, we 
find that mines produce for their owners fairly steady 
incomes, which cannot by any special means be in- 
creased to very much above normal, and we find also 
that the market values of mining properties are prac- 
tically equal to the capitalizations of their income pro- 
ducing powers. 

The income which a mine can produce depends on 
die rate at which its product can be taken out and sold, 
and this under ordinary conditions is definitely limited. 
A mine which promises to produce a net income of 
$100,000 for the next 50 years is commercially worth 
nearly as much as a mine which can produce the same 
annual income for the next 500 years, because a small 
fraction of the income, put away at compound interest 
each year, would suffice to repay the investor at the end 
of 50 years for the value of the mine which has disap- 
peared. Six and one-half per cent, interest on the fifty- 
year mine would be fully as good an investment proposi- 
tion as six per cent interest on the capital in the 500- 
year mine, or their values would be about in the ratio 
$1,540,000 to $1,670,000. 

In view of this aspect of mining values, I do not see 
any grave difficulty in basing taxes on rental or income 
producing values, if there appears to be a distinct ad- 
vantage in that form of tax, as against a tax on output 
The rental tax tends to stimulate output and the output 
tax to discourage output The rental tax reduces the 
investment value of the property, while the output tax 
is passed on to the consumer. Personally I believe both 
types of tax should be applied, the rental tax as a means 
of collecting money that has not been earned by the 
holder of a natural resource, and as a m^ans of pre- 
venting further donations of public property to pri- 
vate individuals, and the output tax for the sake of our 
children and grandchildren. We owe it to them not 
to be wasteful of nature's gifts, and I know of no more 
effective way of stimulating economy than taxing the 
article, the consumption of which it is desired to reduce. 

E. W. Kellogg. 
Schenectady, N. Y. ^ . 
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BOOKS 

Mr. Wells' Religion 

The Soia of 1 Biihqp. By H. a Weill. Pttbliafaed by The 
MacmiUan Co., New York. Price $1.50. 

Followers of Mr. Wells in his recent excursions in 
religious psychology run some risk of satiety or even 
weariness. A hasty reading of "The Soul of a 
Bishop" especially in its earlier chapters, suggests a 
gathering together of leftover thoughts for which 
no room had been found in "Mr. Britling/' or "God 
the Invisible King/' done into story form and slightly 
overseasoned with the familiar dashes and dots, un- 
finished exclamations, and short sentences innocent of 
verbs. We are told of an Anglican bishop who has 
fallen a victim to the weakness of taking himself and 
his misgivings, his doubts and fears, his heresies and 
speculative questionings, too seriously. Spiritual 
hypochondria, the anatomy of which seems to consti- 
tute the motif of the book, is apt to be regarded with 
impatience by well-balanced minds. The shedding of 
outworn beliefs ought to be a healthy process, accom- 
panied at the worst by but a momentary discomfort 
We instinctively offer the cold shoulder to the man 
who feels his own pulse, takes his own temperature, 
and examines his own tongue, and there seems no 
reason why we should adopt a different attitude when 
the soul instead of the digestive system is the object 
of concern — even though such spiritual egotism is dig- 
nified by the name of " a craving after God." The truth 
is, this Bishop is a preposterous character, and recalls 
to one's memory some words written by Mr. Wells 
many years ago and which read like an apology for 
the pen-portrait now presented. "Man is a prepos- 
terous animal, and thereby he ceases to be an animal 
Thereby he ceases to be a creature and becomes a 
creator . . . and by his sheer impudence estab- 
lishes his claim to possess a soul." 

But after a more or less patient perusal of the first 
few chapters in which are many banalities and a few 
uninteresting characters, including a titled lady who 
also takes herself and her religion too seriously, the 
reader is rewarded by some really fine philosophic 
thinking in Mr. Wells's best vein. At the moment 
when the Bishop is contemplating an abandonment of 
his charge because of his lost hold upon the Creeds, 
he receives in a letter from a brother Bishop formerly 
his superior, such a concentrated preparation of sancti- 
fied common sense as ought to have restored his in- 
tellectual and spiritual poise. " Stay in the Church," 
he said, " and modify it Bring this new light of yours 
to the altar. The Creeds, if their symbolism is for a 
moment forgotten, if they are taken as opaque state- 
ments of fact, are incredible; so incredible that no one 
believes them. . . . The new faith, the clearer 
vision, gains ground, and the only thing that can pre- 
vent the Church from being possessed by what you and 
I call the true God, is that such men as yourself when 
the light breaks upon you, should be hasty and leave 
the Church." But the preposterous Bishop unfrocks 
himself in defiance of the good advice of his Episco- 



pal brother, and the reader bids him good-bye amidst 
his gropings and self-questionings, with somewhat 
mixed feelings as to whether he wants to hear or read 
more of such unwholesome autodiagnosis of "symp- 
toms " which can best be treated by living above Uiem. 

Alex Mackendkick. 

Tear Book, 1916-17, Society of the Chagres. Edited by F. G. 
Swanson. Published by the Society of the Chagres, Balboa, 
Canal Zone. Price $1.50. 

This book is an expression of the pride the men who 
built the Panama Canal have in their work. It is an 
effort on the part of the society to record and treasure 
in briefer form matters of most intimate interest to its 
members, and at the same time to convey to the outside 
world some idea of why they are so proud of their 
work. The book deals with a wide range of matter, 
from a history and description of the canal itself to 
accounts of schools, churches and the social and indus- 
trial life of the Canal Zone. And if there be those who 
would know more of this great adiievement they will 
find aid in the twenty pages of closely printed bibliog- 
raphy of canal literature. Two other features arrest 
attention. One is the evident pride with which the 
editor presents the canal as a concrete evidence of why 
the Government should own, construct and operate all 
highways. The other is a spirited statement of the so- 
ciety's position regarding the Congressional discrimin- 
ation in canal awards. The old fashioned military plan 
of conferring a peerage upon a successful general, while 
letting the troops who did the fighting shift for them- 
selves, when applied in this instance seems to have 
resulted in substantial rewards for the military wing, 
to the exclusion of the civilians. But be it said to the 
credit of General Goethals— as noted by the editor- 
that he stoutly protested against this discrimination. 
Republics may not be ungrateful, as has so often been 
charged, but often they are not very discriminating, and 
sometimes they are a little slow in expressing their 
gratitude. 

Municipal Blectric Lidit and Power Plants in the United 
States and Canada. By Carl D. Thompson. Published by Pub- 
lic Ownership League, Chicago, 1917. Price, paper, 50 cents. 

This is the first of a series of bulletins in con- 
templation by the Public Ownership League of America, 
designed to furnish reliable and pertinent data for the 
use of students and advocates of public ownership of 
public utilities. To a public that has long been the 
victim of a propaganda, not too scrupulous, main- 
tained by private interests, this publication will be a 
blessing. For in its pages will be found the story and 
the facts that go to show that in spite of the difficulties 
of starting the new ventures in municipal ownership, 
and notwithstanding the opposition of private interests, 
public ownership and operation of public utilities pro- 
duces far better results than private ownership. It 
is shown, for instance, that the studies "which 
cover some 1,644 plants show that the average 
maximum rate for private plants is 11.4 cents per 
kilowatt hour, and for the municipal plants 873, 
or 2.67 cents per kilowatt hour less." But it 
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in Qeveland, Ohio, where the rate has been reduced 
from 12.5 cents to 3 cents, and Winnipeg, Canada, whose 
rate was reduced from 20 cents to 3 cents, that b to be 
fotmd some of the possibilities of public ownership of 
public utilities. The Public Ownership League of 
America, under the leadership of Albert M. Todd, presi- 
dent, and Carl D. Thompson, secretary, and backed by 
its aggressive membership, is making a distinct and 
valuable contribution toward the solution of the eco- 
nomic problem. 

* * * 
If we will seek out and remove the soda! wrong 
which is at the bottom of every social problem, the 
problem will vanish. Nothing could be simpler. If, on 
the other hand, the cause is not eradicated the problem 
will persist, multiply itself and all evils that go with it, 
until one day that particular catastrophe which goes 
under the dreadful name — revolution occurs. — ^ToM L. 
Johnson. 
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making money — 
for small Inyeetors. 



^^_j^M ■ gl We Inveatlgate oar advertlBen. 
Bend for sample copy — S5c a year 
TH8 BOOKT MOIWTAIir MAOAZINB 
QoliMj BMc. DeoTer, Oolo. 



Cerotype Printing 



— a method of producing 
high grade engraved sta- 
tionery at low cost 

No Charge for EngrtTiiig 

Write for samples of and 
prices on letterheads, bill- 
headSy checks or any other 
stationery. 
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Sketches from Life 



By NINGUNO SANTO 

C HORT racy sketches of an unusual char- 
^ acter, drawn from life by a master hand, 
that leave the reader with something worth 
while to think about. 

Some of Its Chapters: 

Practical Things for Practical People 

Power 

Joy and Gladness 

At the Heart of Things 

In the Thick Darkness 

Efficiency! Preparedness! and Armageddon! 

THE NUNC LICET PRESS 

920 Nicollet Avenue - Room 330 - Minneapolis, Minn. 



258 Pages 

Artistic Cover 

Price 50c. 
Postpaid 
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VW •11 W% 1 The Hillacre Reprints are anch things as yon have 

££|||^^f ^ DOOKS <>f^^ wished someone would rescue from an old 
2^^---— -^^^^;^^^_^^^^-_--:-. magazine or bulky volume and reprint in a form 
convenient to hand and eye and not too costly to give to friends. Frederick Bursch offers 
you your choice of little books in prose and verse which he has reprinted at Hillacre for 
himself and his friends and their friends. They are aU beautifully printed. 

JT Riveriide, Cannedicut, bafuwm GENTLES, LET US REST 

.zi. Am rood mnd Am rivtr, Uet mn cam By John Galsworthy t JS 

of land, long mnd narrow mnd tOtmd ipgj. j^j, Qp ijigg PEOPLE 

up a UtUm toward Am toeit» $o Ami Am By William Morris JS 

dweOmrs hy Am road at Am topmrny look ^^^ HOPES OF CIVILIZATION 

out acrou Am vaUmy to Am dotting nm. By William Moms JS 

Uulf way down Am hmMmUmndtm tunny /inTTVP TH rTTTTHrTT 

ttucco houtm huUt to AmUmr hookt. Am ON GOING TO CHURCH 

mmkmrt of hooks. Am typmt mnd pr^ttmt ^^ ^' ^^"^^ ^^ •** 

ondpmpmrtmndinktwhmrmwiAthmymmkm THE LEAST OF THESE 

Am books. Thm man mnd woman uAio By Lincoln Stoffens ^0 

nwikm Am hookt lovm thm Bookhoutm and HAJ, THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS 

Am tuntMnm. The dwoUmrt by thm road By Edward Eyre Hunt 75 

at thm top of Am hm. Am tquirrsU in TAMBURLAINE AND OTHER VERSES 

thmir treat at Aa bottom and thm birdt By John Reed 1.00 

that tend their gardan midway , eU lova 

Am Bookhoutm and the tunshinm. May Frederick C. Bwsch 

you find iha lova mnd tunAinm in thm rnr tt*ii -nil -n • • j n 

HiUmcre Bookti The HiUacre Bookhouse, Riverside, Goim. 






J Reader of The Public— 

A man— prominent in the United States Navy, by the way— writes enthusiastically of 
" The High Cost of Living," Mr. Howe's new book. Every Congressman and Senator 
should, he urges, receive a copy — ^and quickly. 

Tangible support of his idea^he sends in a check for $25 to start a fund. 
We feel sure that those who have read 



the book, or Mr. Mackendrick's review of 
it, will want to do their bit in this educa- 
tional plan. 

As contributions come in we will imme- 
diately send books to carefully chosen lists 
of Congressmen and Senators to the num- 
ber covered, so as to get quick action. 

In this case, virtue is tied up with speed; im- 
portant germane matters are before Congress 
now. 

Those who want to feel really good about it, 
should consider their check as a Christmas box 
to their country. That is what it will be. 



Contents of " The High Cost of Living* 
Acricultiiral Posslbilitiei and Problems 
OambUns in Wbeat 
The Padera and the Cattlemen 
Celd Storage and Food Speculation 
The Middlemen and DlBtnbnters 
The Transportation Bmbargo 
Why There Is Not More Food 
Food Control In Germany 
The Bmbargo on Farming 
Land for the Landless 
Bxploitlng the Wonld-be Vexmet 
The Tenant Farmer 
The Farmer and the Banker 



''High Cost of LMng" Fond 

The PabUo Book Bepartment, 

US B. S7th Streei, New York OMy. 

As a Christmas Gift to the Nation and for the educa- 
tion of Congress, I enclose | for the distri- 
bution to Congressmen and Senators of Frederic C 
Howe*s " The High Cost of Llylng." 



Name .. 
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The ROLL of 
WORKERS for 
NOVEMBER 

Ettrfftm lUki Mnf ttnt 

mm %wkifipH%m h 71t 
^Mt m km 
imtAm mm- 



AUe^ Un. H. L. 



AmOmmm, AXbin A. 

AtklMCM. O. H. 
. I4. 



J.O 

Baitoa. DftTld O. 
BMQhv. Jr^ Walt« B. 



BlMhM&,B.W. 
BoSkLD.D. 
Bod^TFraakH. 
Book. T. P. 
Bori*.B«W . 

BowdM. H.'h. 
Bradltjr. Un. K. B. 
Brady. Jm. M. 
Bracf. T. M. 
Bnantii. Cwl 
Brtdio. Wm. B. 



Brofwnleo. JUM( L. 
Bryan* Wm. J. 
Boilard. Dr. T. B. 
Bvtaw. Frank D. 
OiMo.W.P. 
CampboD. P. B. 
OampbaO. T. B. 
OliadwMi. R. B. 
Ohaadlar. H. L. 
OaytMrf, Mri. G«o.M. 
Gtaavas. Baton O. 
Otoraa.!. I. , 
GUMa, Tboa. J. 
Olaton. DaWItt 
Ooddtafton, y. W. 
Oodmaa, John 8. 
Ooan.B.P. 
OoUard.T.T. 
Colwlek. A. M. 

OanMc. Dr. Boyd 
Ooortaay, O. O. 
OrolLB.B. 
OallMr.Joa.J. 
Dakl. T. O. 
Daland.K.M. 
Darrow. Dr. J. A. 
DaHa. W. H 
Daaunler. Walter B. 
Dattarar. Bmaat P. 
DIakay, L. 8. 
Dlekaon. Tboa. 
DolacD. Jamaa B. 
Doyla, John 
DnDean«0. H. 
naaU. Marie C. 



BTaaa,0. E. 
PanaU.O.D. 
Parrlwton M.B. 
Fela. Mra. Joaeph 



Many friends of The Public would like to con- 
tribute, I am sure, a little time and energy to extend 
its circulation amongst their friends and neighbors. 
You hesitate, many of you, because you fear you arc 
such hopelessly poor solicitors. 

Friends, listen to me! Getting subscriptions for 
The Public is not ordinary soliciting — it is helping 
your friends; it is making the democracy of your 
country sane and strong, trustworthy. Not to boast 
but to encourage you, let me tell you that I have sent 
in 247 subscriptions in the last eleven months. 

A few years ago it was not easy to get subscriptions 
for a journal like The Public. Now, any intelli- 
gent person can get them. The more tact he has, the 
more subscriptions he will get. The war and our 
entrance as a belligerent seems to me as I travel from 
place to place to have developed a new and pregnant 
spirit. Even the staid conservative is realizing that 
the world is in a transition of dangerous speed, the 
end of which he consciously or unconsciously fears. 
Now, even he is a good prospect for a subscription 
for the Journal of Democracy. His doubts and fears 
urge inquiry. 

And just now, on the eve of the rise in the subscrip- 
tion price, you have an added reason for calling The 
Public to the attention of your friend: you give him 
a chance to place an introductory subscription at half 
price, " before it is everlastingly too late," as Billy 
Sunday would say. 

I know that if friends of The Public will use a 
little of each of the few days that remain before the 
subscription rate is changed, I know what it will 
mean — the circulation will be doubled easily, prob- 
ably trebled. Then, on the encouraging, yet danger- 
ous wave of feeling and thought, rising in volume 
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as the war progresses, The Public will be an ever 
expanding influence. And how much the world does 
need a journal not of class but of democracy, of rea- 
son and justice — for the benefit of all. 

I pledge all the subscriptions I can muster. And 
you will too, I know. Start your first subscription 
to the oflice today! 

Alfred Martin Colwick. 
Norse, Texas, Dec. 14, 1917. 

10 DAYS OF GRACE 

Subscriptions are coming in such volume, and postal serv- 
ice is so confused and slow these days, that we have decided 
to give those who wish to take advantage of the old subscrip- 
tion price, 10 days grace. 

On January 11 $2.00 

On or before January 10 1.00 

Argument for immediate action is unnecessary. No weekly 
review in the world of the size and scope of the new " Public " 
can be bought at $i — ^nor at $2. 



PMbody, Qeorie 1 
PMke. Mn. Fraderlok 
PMraoD* Jobn A. 
Pernod, Alex. 
Peter. Steplieo 
Pleroe. E. C. 



PIftTler. Franklin 
Plajter. Geo. H. 
Porter, Cluurlet H. 
Poet, Louis r. 
Potemltli. W. O. 
Pratt. Antlumj 
Prlebiuxl. Tbos. 
Prootor, W. H. 

, O. D. 

lonO. 



RMi«.Oeo.H. 
RoMnMMi. O. B. 
Roekw«ll. Wm. M. 
Rolf. A. P. 



Searlett, JBo. A. 



8elynii>i». J. F. 



,R.F. 

Soott, Alas. T. 
Seott, JaUan P. 
Seott. Dr. Loa B 
8ecal.LoiitoH. 
Belbert. Robert 
Beward. H. F. 
Shnrtab, Mra. O. L. 
BMdall,A.I. 




Field. Oharlee M. 
Fleming, R<»bert 
Fletober, H. O. 
Ford. Jas. A. 
Fofd. W. J. 
Foeter. Nathaniel L. 
Frants, F. F. 
Gardner. E. O. 
George. Beatrice 
Glbbs. J. B. 

GUmer. Oomdr. W. W 
Glenn. George L. 
G<Hdberg. Samuel 
Gorton. H. 8. 
Granger. A. 
Graubard. Abraham 
Grimn, F. L. 
GninewaM, O. F. 
HaaM,E. J. 
Hackett, C. F. 
Hall, G. F. ^ 
Halloway.O B. 
Hanna. John 
Harlan. Paul K. 
Harper. 8. J. 
Harnngum. John 
Harris, A. M 
Hartman. W. H. 
Hartman, W. 8. 
HartSbome, Hugh 
Harvey. Wm. P. 
HeaM. Ben). F. 
Heeg. Olhrer D. 
Heller, Max 
Hetael. M. MeK. 
Hilton. George 
Hoevler. J. A. 
Hoffman. Frank 
Holland. L. B. 
Holmes, H. M. 



Home. O. V. 
Ingram, F. F. 
James. Charles 
Jamison. J. B. 
Jansen. J. J. 
Johnson, Lewis J. 
Johnson. M. L. 
Johnson. Orland W. 
Johnston, Grace A. 
Jones. Goorge 
Jordan. David 8tarr 
Keeler. Chas. H. 
Kelly, Dr. J. L. 
Kerch. H« 
Klernan. B. B. 
Kimball. Chas. N. 
King, B. L. 
Knig. Mrs. Julia 
Knhner. A. 
Kullmer. O. J. 
Labonltte. Catherine 
Lambert. V.R. 
Lauder. F. 
Law. J. W. 
Leahy. J. R. 
Lewis. Fay 
Lebsr. Mrs. B. B. 
Lenney. John Jos. 
Levy. Aaron W. 
Lewis. Stdney C. 
LIghtbody. J. P. 

UttgH^tn , Q, A. 

Uon. Rev. H. F. 
Luke. Dr. F. B 
Lynch. F. W. 
MaoCanghey. Paul A. 
MacDonald. Donald 
Magulre, F. W. 
Mann.B PIckman 
Mann. B. v. 
Martin. Chas. R. 
Mars. Mrs. Ouido H. 



Matksws.W. 
Matthews. O. B. 
MoOormaO. Oapt. D. W. 
MeCucChas. 
McCuflsy. Jota 
MeCuna.C. 
MsBwen. Dr. B. L. 
MeOrath. James 
MeOufly, J. H. 
Meoum. C. T. 
Msrrell. Chas. G. 
MUSS. J. J. 



Moore. F. A. 

Wlsdhsissn. F. W. 
Norton. B.Q. 
Nottingham. R. L. 
Ok«n, Morris H. 
Otto. Arthurs. 
Parks. Mary B. 



Thetford. Dr. S. L. 

TlileBie. Theo. F. 

Thorpe. S. P. 

Toot. Roy B. 

Trslt. Lewis 

Trslt. Martin 

ToSksr.J.W. 

Tnekennan. Dr. W. C. 

TttUsy.Cli.J. 

U*Ren. Wm. S. 

VanDsuseo.C^ 

Walght. A. T. 

Wallla. Louis 

Ward. Mrs. L. A. Ooonlsy 

Ward.Tbos.y. 

Warren. Flake 

Webster. R. M. 

Weeks. Arland D. 

— ' . o. o. 




.H.A. 
Williams. Walter 
WUson. Henry H. 
Wolcott. B. C. 
Wood. G. W. 
Wright. W.S 
Wyman. Bemlos A. 



The Public, 
122 East 37th Street, 

New Yoik. 

BndoBed find |1 for whicb extend my iiibicrtp- 
tlon to Thi Public one year, and |1 for which aend 
Thb Pubuc for one year to the two namea herewith. 

Name 
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¥W •11 W% 1 The Hillacre Reprints are bogIi things as yon hare 

££|||^^f ^ DOOKS ^^^^° wished someone wonld rescue from an old 

- magazine or bulky volume and reprint in a form 
convenient to hand and eye and not too costly to give to friends. Frederick Burscfa offers 
you your choice of little hooks in prose and verse which he has reprinted at Hillacre for 
himself and his friends and their friends. They are aU beautifully printed. 

JT Rivm-iide, Cofinectiait. b tiwe m GENTLES, LET US REST 

,/m, th€ rood mtd thm rivm; lie* sra mcrm By John Cslfwortfay I JS 

of land, long ond narrow and tOtad jny^ j^rj^ qF THE PEOPLE 

up a Uida toward Ota waM, to that tha gy William Morris J$ 

dwelUrs by tha road atO^ topm^ look ^^ g^p^g ^p CIVILIZATION 

Ota acrosM tha vaUey to tha Batting tun. g^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ 

Half way dawn tha hUhida ttandt a tunny rmiNP TO rTTTTTirH 

ttucco house buOt to theltat bookt. tha ON GOING TO CHURCH 

imi^«r« of books, tha typat and prattat ^^ ^' ^^^^ ^^ ^ 

and papart and inks wharawiththaymaka THE LEAST OF THESE 

the books. Tha tnan and woman who By Lincoln Steffen g .50 

maka tha books lova tha Bookhousa and HAJ, THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS 

the sunshine. The dweUars by tha road By Edward Eyre Hunt 7S 

at the top of the hUK the tquirreU in TAMBURLAINE AND OTHER VERSES 

their trees at tha bottom and tha birds gy j^hn Reed LOO 

that tand tiieir gardan midway, aU loaa 

tha Bookhousa and tha sunshina. May Frederick C. BuTSch 

BOiacre Booksi ^ Th® Hillacrc Bookhouse, Riverside. Conn. 



Sketches from Life 



By NINGUNO SANTO 

SHORT racy sketches of an unusual char- 
acter, drawn from life by a master hand, 
that leave the reader with something worth 
while to think about 

Some of Its Chapters; 

Practical Things for Practical People 

Power 

Joy and Gladness 

At the Heart of Things 

In the Thick Darkness 

Efficiency! Preparedness! and Armageddon! 
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